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“THE ANTIQUARIAN”, SEPTEMBER, 1927—PART II 


Index for The 


From August, 1926, to July, 1927 


Antiquarian 


A Magazine for the Collector of Antiques, Works of Art and Rarities 


LEADING ARTICLES 


Accomplished Sofa, The Aug. ’26 p. 11 
American Goes Abroad, The July ’27 p. 46 
“And How Do You Refinish Yours?” 
Feb. ’27 p. 36 
Antiquarian Meanders, The, (Editorial items) 
Monthly from August, 1926 to July, 1927 


Antique Hunting in England Aug. 726 p. 37 
Antiques and Banking July ’27 p. 21 
Antiques in Chicago Feb. ’27 p. 22 
Antiques in Michigan May ’27 p. 50 
Antiques in the Middle West Dec. ’26 p. 45 
Antiques with a History Sept. ’26 p. 37 
Benjamin Franklin, L.L.D., F.R.S. 

(portraits) Feb. ’27 p. 39 
Benjamin West Nov. ’26 p. 41 
Bit About Bottles, A Aug. ’26 p. 20 


Book for Little Grown-ups, A Oct. ’26 p. 45 


Caughley-Salopian Chinaware Oct. ’26 p. 22 
Chestful of Old Laces, A Sept. ’26 p. 33 
China Known as Cincinnati, The Apr. ’27 p. 27 
Chintz - * Apr. ’27 p. 39 
Collection of Old Scent Bottles, A 

July ’27 p.42 
Colonial and European Mantels Oct. ’26 p. 33 
Colonial Doorways Feb. ’27 p. 49 
Common Sense in Collecting Jan. 727 p. 21 
Concise History of Ship Models, A 


(Part IT) Aug. ’26 p. 40 
(Part III) Oct, ’26 p. 41 
(Part IV) Dec. ’26 p. 37 
(Part V) Feb. ’27 p. 44 


Cunning China Dogs, The June ’27 p. 39 


Duplessis Portrait, A Mar. ’27 p. 27 


English-Speaking Antiques Sept. ’26 p. 13 
Evolution of Furniture Design Dec. ’26 p. 33 
Evolution of the Tea Set, The June ’27 p. 41 


Famous Old Porcelain (Derby) Mar. ’27 p. 49 
Figures and Wares of Bow, The Jan. 27 p. 30 
Flemish Chairs Sept. ’26 p. 24 
Frames Enhance the Value of Paintings 

Dec. ’26 p. 51 
Friendly Corner Cupboard, The Nov. ’26 p. 21 
Furniture of the Adam Period, The 

July ’27 p. 31 
Fu-niture of the Three Louis, The 

Jan. ’27 p. 27 


George Baxter, Artist with the Graver 
July °27-p- 27 


Heirlooms of Central New York Mar. ’27 p. 39 
Historical New Jersey Novy. ’26 p. 33 
History and Romance of the Fan 

Aug. ’26 p. 31 
How’s Business? June ’27 p. 50 
Ingenious Desks of Sheraton, The 

June ’27 p. 21 
Inquiring Collector, The 

(Questions regarding antiques answered) 
Monthly from Jan. 1927 to July 


John Goddard Feb. ’27 p. 19 
Just Snooping Around 
(Part I) Oct. ’26 p. 17 
(Part IT) Nov. ’28 p. 29 
Knives, Forks and Spoons Aprec/ep. 35 
Little Tables of Old England Apr. 727 p. 21 
Lost in Antiquity Dec. ’26 p. 41 
Lugubrious Rhymes of the Samplers 
Mar. ’27 p. 29 
Lustre Chandeliers and Girandoles 
Feb. ’27 p. 27 
Margrave Pallavicini Collection, The 
June ’27 p. 49 
Marks on Old London Silver Jan. ’27 p. 32 
Mystery Ship, The Mar. ’27 p. 52 


News of the Day 126 Years Ago Oct. ’26 p. 48 


Oil Finish for Antiques Aug. ’26 p. 26 
Old City Directories July ’27 p. 39 
Old Fiddles July ’27 p. 43 
Old Iron Mar. ’27 p. 42 
Penn’s Slate Roof House Dec. ’26 p. 27 
Practical Side of Antiques Aug. ’26 p. 36 
Prattware Sept. ’26 p. 45 
Primitive Art in America May ’27 p. 21 
Quaint and Creaking Tavern Signs 

May ’27 p. 27 
Queen Victoria May ’27 p. 39 


Repairing and Refinishing Old Furniture 
Apr. ’27 p. 34 
and May ’27 p. 36 


Shall We Ask You Another? 


Sold to the Highest Bidder 
Some Notes on Early Bottles 
Some Recent Frauds in Copper Lustre 


Stately Woodlawn Mansion 
Street of 1776, The 


Tall Case Clocks 
Temperence in an Early Congress 
ances Ds 
Three Early American Cabinet Makers 


Unsung Fire Bucket, The 
Vagaries of the Valentine, The 


Washingtoniana 
Why We Buy and Love Antiques 


Worcester China Works, The 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Harold Knox Adams 
Phillip Meredith Allen 
Helen Beatrice Ames 
Esther C. Averill 

Helen Hickman Baird 
Henry Branscombe 
William J. Brownlow 
Constance Burnham 
Mary Mayo Crenshaw 
Agnes L. Crimmins 

Jaye Davies 

John G. W. Dillin 
Walter A. Dyer 

L. S. Edmonds 

Louise Richards Field 
John C. Harper 

John Walker Harrington 
Virginia Packard Hart 
Arthur H. Hayward 
Marion Holden 

George J. Jones 

Louise Karr 

Leah Adkisson Kazmark 
Rhea Mansfield Knittle 
William F. Koch 
Millicent D. Lampee 
Margaret Lathrop Law 
“Mary MacAlister 

Capt. E. Armitage McCann 
Frank B. Melchoir 

W. A. Morton 

Douglas Norris 

Mary Harrod Northend 
John B. Raritan 

Helene Hinds Rice 
Daniel Catton Rich 
Maurice C. Rider 

Alice Roberts Rollins 

R. L. Scharring- Hausen 
Rear Admiral Elliot Snow 
Walter Rendell Storey 
Charles Messer Stow 
Mabel M. Swan 

Russell Walton Thorpe 
Lura Woodside Watkins 
Elma Allee Weil 
Edward Wenham 

Helen S. K. Willcox 
Frances Wrigley 


Robert Gillow, Maker of Furniture 


Spode’s Influence a Romance of Commerce 

June ’27 p. 
Sept. ’26 p. 
Sept. ’26 p. 


Toby Jugs, How Old Are They Mar. 


Yale Tapestries as Textile Treasures 
Apr. 


June ’27 p. 
: and July ’27 p. 
Simplicity of the Queen Anne Period 
Mar. ’27 p. 
Nov. ’26 p. 
Jans 927 Dp: 


May ’27 p. 


Jan. 
Feb. 


June 


Nov. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Bed—A four poster, restored and in use, 
Dec. 726, p. 43. 

Bed—Massive mahogany bed, circa 1790, 
Octa. 26, Dp. 39; 

Belt—Leather belt with sheath containing 
implement used by fire dept. in taking 
apart heavy frames of bed, Jan. ‘27, 
p. 42. 

Block-front Secretary—Elaborate design in 
piece owned by Brown & Ives, Feb. ’27, 
p. 20. 

Biock-front Secretary—Same piece with 
Doors and Front Closed, Feb. ’27, p. 20. 

Book—From the Flora E. Lewmann Col- 
lection, Decatur Art Institute, Decatur, 
Ti; Oct. *26, p46. 

Book—The School of Good Manners, 2nd 
edition, Oct. °26, p. 45. 

Book—Title page, John MHancock’s psalm 
book, Sept. ’26, p. 38. 

Book-plate—Book-plate of Samuel Pepys in 
Codex Justinianus, Mar. ’27, sepia_p. 47. 

Bookplate—The bookplate of Francis Bacon, 
Mar. °27, sepia p. 47. 

Bottle—Freak flask, bulbous form, Jan. ’27. 
p. 46. 

Bottles—Jackson, Violin with A, and Cor- 
nucopia flask, Jan. ’27, p. 45. 

Bottles—Numerous flasks and bottles of 
various shapes, Jan. ’27, p. 44. 

Bottles—Pike’s Peak, Weary Willie, Zanes- 
ville, Drafted, Aug. ’26, p. 24. 

Bottles—Reverse of Jackson, Violin with 
A, and Cornucopia flask, Jan. ’27, p. 45. 

Bottles—Some extraordinary old scent bot- 
tles, July ’27, p. 42. 

Bottles—Various shapes of scent bottles, 
July °27, p. 42. 

Bottles—Western bottles and flasks—Eagle 
flasks, Knox & McKee flask, Lafayette 
flask, Masonic arch and _ Fleur-de-lis, 
Rough and Ready flask, Aug. ’26, p. 22. 

Bottles—Western flasks, Rockingham mot- 
tled glaze, common violin flask, Louis- 
ville Glass Works, Zanesville, Lancaster, 
log cabin bottle, Aug. °26, p. 21. 

Bracelet—Malachite and gold bracelet given 
to Jenny Lind by Queen Victoria, May 
27 p. 38. 

Bucket—Leather fire bucket, Jan. ’27, p. 42. 

Building—Indian Queen Inn, Phila. Sesqui, 
Sept. 726, p. 19. 

Building—Jefferson’s Lodgings, Phila. Ses- 
qui, Sept. ’26, p. 23. 

Building—Washington House, Phila. Sesqui, 
Sept. 26, p. 23. 

epg ee ES Mansion, Sept. ’26, 
p. 41. 

Bust—Queen Victoria in middle age, May 
97, p. 38. 

Cabinet—Old French cabinet, 16th Cen- 
tury, Aug. ’26, sepia, p. 26. 

Cabinet—Queen Anne burl walnut cabinet, 
Mareh 27, sp. 19% 

Cabinets—Two remarkable New England 
cabinets, Jan. ’27, p. 23. 

Candelabra-brass—English, Aug. ’26, p. 37. 

Candelsticks—Old brass, Aug. ’26, p. 38 

Card—Old engraved card showing primi- 
tive fire engine, Jan. ’27, p. 43. 

Carvings—One of the 24 covered 17th Cent. 
Renaissance chairs, marble inlaid carved 
cabinet credence of finest Swiss, Italian 
and French carving, Nov. ’26, sepia, p. 25. 

Chair—Bannister back with fine turnings 
and Spanish feet, Dec. ’26, p. 33. 

Chair—Charles II armchair, late 17th Cent., 
Sept. ’26, p. 24-26. 

et gener Chippendale chair, Dec. ’26, 
p..09% 

Chair—Chippendale walnut sidechair, Phila- 
delphia about 1790, Nov. ’26, p. 58. 
Chair—Copy of the French bergere, by 
Adam, July, ’27, p. 32. 

cee de backed Phyfe chair, April, ’27, 
p. 30. 

Chair—Mahogany hall chair with carved 
back, 1788, Oct. ’26, p. 36. 
Chair—Mushroom maple armchair about 
1730, “Jan. 727, p..22; 

Pes Beings: Chippendale chair, Jan. ’27, 
p. 22. 

Chair—The fireside chair, Nov. ’26, p. 31. 
Chairs—Acanthus design with crown marks, 
Sept. 726, p. 26. 

Chairs—Dutch Fiddleback, circa 1710, Sept. 
26, p. 38. 

Chairs—Flemish, late 17th Cent., Sept. ’26, 
p. 24-25. 

Chairs—Maple bannister back and a maple 
pace Anne side chair, Nov. ’26, sepia, 
Dp. 37. 

Cpe Ss feet on Flemish, Sept. ’26, 
p. 26. 

Chairs—Two Chippendale ribbonback chairs 
covered in old Damask, Jan. ’27, sepia. 
Chandelier—18th Cent. lustre chandelier in 

Independence Hall, Feb. ’27, p. 28. 

Chest—Ancient sea chest, Spanish, about 

16th Century, Oct. ’26, p. 21. 


ILLUSTRA TIONS—Continued 


Chest—Bowfront chest showing French in- 
fluence, April, ’27, p. 20. 


Chest—Bridal, Venetian (of laces), Sept. 
"205, 1.700: ; 
Chest—Connecticut decorated, Sept. 26, 


p. 24. 

Chest—English, oak, carved, Sept. ’26, p. 25. 
Chest—Oak, elaborately carved English, 
Sept= +26, 2a: : 
Chest—Old walnut chest with cabriole legs, 

Feb. ’27, sepia, p. 36. 

Chest-on—Chest by Jonathan Gostelowe, 
Sept. ’26, sepia, p. 29 

Chest—Rare old iron treasure chest, Dec. 
26, sepia, p. 29. 

Chest—Sheraton chest with top that can 
be converted into a desk, June, ’27, sepia, 
P25. 

China—Collection of dogs, June, ’27, p. 39. 

China—Alphabet plates, one with Victoria 
and one with Victoria and Prince Albert, 
Maly... (27, pe 43. 

China—Bow Porcelain, Jan. ’27, p. 31. 

China—Chamberlain, crescent mark, Dr. 
Wall period, square marked, Nov. ’26, 
p. 47. 

China—Chamberlain Period, Nov. 726, p. 47. 

China—Chocolate set (Marie Antoinette), 
Sept. (26, p. 37, 

China—Cup with ‘Cincinnati’? emblem, also 
other side with Gen. Knox’s initials, 
Aorilvme/ien Deeds : 

China—Early Caughley, late Salopian Gold 


period, early underglaze blue, Brosely 
Dragon pattern, Oct. 726, p. 22. 4 
China—Fan pattern, Dr. Wall period, 


Square mark, Nov. ’26, p. 46. 
China—Figures of Bow, Jan. ’27, p. 30. 
China—First Willow pattern, called Brosely, 

Oct? 226; p24 
China—From Carlton House Breakfast 

service made for King George IV, Oct. 


26, p. 24. 

China—Made for the Duke of Kent, Oct. 
26; =P 2o% ; 
China—Marks on Worcester China, Nov. 
26, p. 48. ; 

China—Old Staffordshire: Adams platter 


and pieces from a dinner set made by 

Enoch Wood & Son, Oct. ’26, p. 26. 
China—Old Staffordshire soup _ tureen, 

gravy boat with ladle, Pewter coffee pot, 


teapot, milk pitcher, Sheffield candle- 
sticks, Oct: (26,)-p. 25. tat 
China—Saucer with Gen. Knox’s initials, 


April, ’27, sepia, p. 26. 

China—Staffordshire brown printed ware, 
July, 227, opeo0: 

China—Transfer design, puce color, Nov. 
26, p. 46. 

China—Trellis pattern, Nov. ’26, p. 48. 
China—Wedgwood, a Gretna Green Mar- 
riage, Sept. ’26, p. 45. 

China—Wedgwood, Duke of York jug, Sept. 
26, p. 46. 

China—Wedgwood jug, Sept. ’26, p. 45. 

China—Wedgwood, Rider with Hounds, 

Sept. 726, p. 45. 

China—Wedgwood, Sportive Innocence jug, 
Sept. ’26, p. 46. 
China—Wedgwood, The Miser, Sept. ’26, 
p. 46. 

Chintz—Double intertwining Tree of Life, 
April, ’27, p. 42. 


Chintz—East Indian hand-painted and 


hand-blocked Tree of Life, April, ’27, 
p. 46. 

China—Wedgwood, The Musicians, Sept. 
26, p. 46 


Chintz—Historical Washington Chintz in 
green, April, ’27, p. 41. 

Chintz—Panel of rose toile de Jouy bor- 
dered with old blue print, April, ’27, 
p. 39. 

Chintz—Queen Victoria 
robes, May, ’27, p. 42. 

Chintz—Toile de Jouy, French Revolution, 
April, ’27, p. 40. 

Clock—American clock, case in the Hepple- 
white manner, May, ’27, p. 35. 

Clock—Astronomical clock made in Jena, 
1656, May, ’27, p. 33. 

Clock—Cream lacquer case, English, 1720, 
May, ’27, p. 33. 

Clock—Dutch manufacture, 
marquetry, May, ’27, p. 35. 

Clock—Early 19th Cent. Grandfather clock, 
May; 27, p. ol. 

Clock—Flemish with elaborate case, May, 
127, Dade. 

Clock—French Regulator clock, 1790, May, 
ZA Meese 

Clock—Grandmother’s clock, Oct. ’26, p. 18. 

Clock—Lacquered oak case, square dial, 
May, ’27, p. 33. 

Clock—Tall-case clock by David B. Alms- 
bury, May, ’27, p. 35. 

Clock—Walnut, English late 17th Cent., 
May, ’27, p. 32. 

Clock—Yorkshire 
May, 9227, pied: 

Commode—A satinwood commode designed 
in) 1788.5 Octe 226; ‘phos. 

Commode—Satinwood serpentine shaped 
eommiods; executed by Adam, July, ’27, 
Di 33: 

Creamer—Ogee shaped creamer, 1783, June, 
aah) De Ads 

Cupboard—A fine example of a corner cup- 
board, Nov. ’26, p. 20. 

Cupboard—A fine type of early English 
corner cupboard, Nov. ’26, p. 22. 


in her coronation 


decoration by 


grandfather clock, 1760, 


Cupboard—A restored cupboard, Dec. ’26, 


. 43. 

Copter A shell cupboard found _in 
Maryland, unrestored condition, Nov. ’26, 
p. 23. . 

Cupboard—Corner Cupboard in pine, Dec. 
726, p. 42. , 

Cupboard—Jacobian, carved oak, Sept. ’26, 
£16, 

Cashoaidn Pine corner cupboard found in 
Penna., Nov. ’26, p. 24. 

Cupplates—Collection of cupplates, Dec. ’26, 
sepia, p. 56, 

Desk—‘‘Carlton desk, 
June, ’27, p. 20. 

Desk—Designed for Earl of Derby, 1798, 
Oct2b pao. 

Desk—Designed in 1794, Oct. °26, p. 38. 

Desk—Drop leaf knee hole desk, Mar, ’27, 
sepia, p. 35. 

Desk—Mahogany serpentine front desk 
with ball and claw feet, Jan. ’27, p. 34. 
Desk—Mahogany Tambour Secretary Desk, 
circa, 1790-1800, Dec. ’26, sepia, p. 32. 
Desk—Maple desk with button feet, Jan. 
ae (Dy a0: : 
Desks—Pair of Sheraton desks in_ satin- 
wood with floral panels, June, ’27, p. 22. 
Desk—Rare early pine stretcher-base desk, 
Pennsylvania Dutch type, Oct. ’26, p. 20. 
Desk—Sheraton desk with shell motif on 

door panels, June, 727, p. 24. 

Desk—Sheraton foldfront desk with cup- 
boards, June, ’27, p.23. ; 

Desk—Sheraton pull-over top desk with 
slide-out writing surface, June, ’27, p. 24. 

Diagram—Repairing old furniture, April, 
227 Ap. 34: 

Diagrams—Repairing and 
niture, May, ’27, p. 37. 

Doorway—Doorway typical of early home- 
building, Feb. ’27, p. 50. 

Doorway—Entrance to Boudinot Mansion, 
Nov. °26;)p;35. 

Doorway—The alternate 
tern, Feb, ’27, p. 51. 

Doorways—Six Colonial 
27, sepia, p. 47. 

Doorways—Six Colonial doorways, Feb. ’27, 
sepia, p. 48. 

Dresser—An _ early 


House” Sheraton 


refinishing fur- 


circle oval pat- 


doorways, Feb. 


French dresser, April, 
Vif Aen ple 

Emblem—The Order of the Cincinnati, 
April, ’27, p. 28. 

Engraving—Gen. Washington, by Robt. 
Scot, June, 727, p. 29. 

Engraving—Geo. Washington, by LeMire, 
June, ’27, p. 28. 

Engraving—Portrait of Geo. Washington by 
John Norman, June ’27, p. 30. 

Engraving—Thomas Jefferson, May, ’27, 
sepia, p. 47. 

Engraving—Washington Passing the Dela- 
ware, Jan, ’27, sepia, p. 26. 

Engraving—Water Works, Philadelphia, 
June, ’27, p. 46. 

Exterior—The Slate Roof House _ repro- 
ee at Phila. Sesqui, Dec. ’26, sepia, 
p. 30: 

Fan—Brisé fan, Aug. ’26, p. 33. 

Fan—Brisé fan with ivory sticks, Aug. ’26, 


Di Ody 
ci epree 3 fan, eagle feathers, Aug. ’26, 


Da od: 
Fan—French Fans, Aug. ’26, p. 30. 
Fan—French, made for English 
Aug. ’26, p. 32. 
Fan—French, the 
Aug. ’26, p. 32. 


trade, 


dream of Napoleon, 


Fan—Japanese brisé, 18th Century, Aug. 
day) Soe SEY 

Fan—Masque, Aug. ’26, p. 33. 

Fan—Paper with ivory sticks, Aug. ’26, 


Dass 
Fan—Puzzle Fan, Aug. ’26, p. 30. 
Figure—Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 


May, ’27, p. 40. 
Figure—Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
May, ’27, p. 40. 


Figure—Queen Victoria at the age of 
thirty-five, May, ’27, p. 39. 
Eighties toe Princess of Wales, May, ’27, 


p. 40. 

Figure—The Queen in coronation robes, 
May, ’27, p. 40. 

Figure—The Queen with her oldest daugh- 
ter, May, 27, p40: 

pe ior the comely girl, May, 27, 
p. 39. - 

Figures—Two figures of Queen Victoria 
in her robes of state, May, ’27, p. 39. 
estes Two, probably Bow, May, ’27, 
p. 56. 

Font—A French font or fountain, April, 
Coie Deo 

Frame—American period, circa, 1800, Dec. 
26, sepia, p.51. 

Frame—English 18th Cent. frame, Dec. ’26, 
sepia, p. 51. 

Frame—Flemish 15th Century, Dec. ’26, 
sepia, p. 53. 

Frame—French Louis XIV frame, Dec. ’26, 
sepia, p. 52. 

Frame—lItalian 16th Cent. frame, Dec. ’26, 
sepia, p. 52. 

Frame—Spanish 18th Cent. 

26, sepia, p. 53. 

Girandole—One of a pair imported by Robt. 


frame, Dec. 


Morris, 1795-1800, Feb. ’27, p. 28. 
peg RO S. Grant glass plate, June, ’27, 
p. 40: 


Group picture—Annual Meeting of 
A. & 0D. A, Wee Reb. 127552: 


Handkerchief—Large handkerchief showing 
Queen Victoria in her royal robes, May, 
27, p. 41. 

Highboy—Curly maple Spanish foot high- 
boy, Penna., circa, 1750, Nov. ’26, sepia, 


DPad/. 

Highboy—John N. Brown’s highboy at- 
tributed to Goddard, Feb. ’27, p. 18. 

“High Street,’ Philadelphia Sesqui, Sept. 
26, p. 19. 

House—Crowell Cottage, a farmhouse built 
in 1820, May, ’27, p. 52. 

House—The Covert, early Michigan farm- 
house, May, ’27, p. 50. 
Interior—A colorful corner of the State 
Street Trust Company, July, ’27, p. 56. 
Interior—A corner in the Hicks Galleries 
of Boston, July, ’27, sepia, p. 38. ‘ 
Interior—A corner of the State St. Trust 
Co., ‘July; 727 apmede 

Interior—A room in a Boston house show- 
ing a rare sideboard, Dec. ’26, p. 36. 

Interior—A room in the old Doudinot 
Mansion, Nov. ’26, p. 33. 

Interior—A room in the Smithsonian In- 
stitute at Washington, Oct. ’26, p. 16. 

Interior—Bedroom in home of Mrs. N. S. 
Lockwood, Oct. ’26, p. 40. 

Tater iors and silhouettes, Dec. ’26, 
p. 42. 

Interior—“‘Captain Cook Room” in Penna. 
Museum, Feb. ’27, sepia, p. 26. 

jnterior—Caisa Inn, Milwaukee, Dec. ’26, 
p. 47. 

Interior—Corner of a restored farmhouse 
in Detroit, May, ’27, p. 52. 

Interior—Counting room of State St. Trust 
Co: July ees pee. 

Interior—Dining room, Per Lee Pl., N. Nor- 
wich, N. Y., March, ’27, p. 39. 

Interior—Doorway with old iron, also a 
Penna., 

19 


p. 19. 

Interiors Dining Room, Sept. ’26, 
D. 33; 

Interior—English, 17th Century Gallery in 
Metropsieas Museum, Sept. ’26, sepia, 
pald; 

Interior—English 16th and 17th Century 
Gallery in Metropolitan Museum, Sept. 
’26, sepia, p. 18. 


Interior—King James’s Room in Hatfield. 


House, Aug. ’26, sepia, p. 17. 

Interior—Kitchen in Old Ordinary, Hing- 
ham, Aug. ’26, sepia, p. 27. 

Interior—Living room at Per Lee Place, 
March, ’27, p. 41. 

Interior—Long Island Colonial house, May, 
27, sepia, p. 26. 

inter ee York Apartment, Oct. ’26, 
Diol: 

Interior—N. Y. City Apartment, Corner 
Cupboard, Old Wall Paper, etc., Sept. 
26, sepia, p. 28. 

Interior—Office of president of State St. 
Trust Co., showing early 17th Cent. fire- 
place, July, ’27, p. 23. 

Interior—Office of State St. Trust Co., 
July.= Bi peels 

Interior—One of C. Vanderveer Howard’s 
phew ae in New York, April, ’27, 
p. 52. 

Interior—Parlor in Old Ordinary, 
ham, Aug. ’26, sepia, p. 28. 

Interior—Pine room of Penn’s house, Dec. 
26, sepia, p. 30. 

Interior—Portion of J. G. Matthews’ Bal- 
timore shop, Feb. ’27, p, 43. 

Interior—Room at Phila, Sesqui furnished 
in style of 1660, Dec. ’26, sepia, p. 26. 


Hing- 


Interior—Room exhibiting John Goddard 
furniture, Jan. ’27, p. 40. 
Interior—Room furnished with English 


antiques, Feb. ’27, sepia, p. 25. 
Interior—Room in Chicago house furnished 
in English antiques, Feb. ’27, p., 22. 
Interior—Room in C. W. Lyon’s N. Y. 
shop, Feb. ’27, sepia, p. 35. 
Interior—Room in Hicks Galleries, Boston, 
March, ’27, sepia, p. 38. 
Interior—Room in N.. S. Lockwood’s home 
in Norwalk, Conn., Jan. ’27, sepia, p. 47. 


Interior—Room in Penn’s_ Slate Roof 
House, Dec. ’26, sepia, p. 28. 
Interior—Room in Penn’s Slate Roof 


House, Dec. ’26, sepia, p. 28. 

Interior—Room showing cherry highboy, 
Chippendale mirror and ship-model, Dec. 
26, p. 46. 

Interior—Room showing Flemish croll motif 
bein Queen Anne sofa, Dec. ’26, sepia, 
p. 31, 

Interior—Room showing old French man- 


tel, wall-hanging and two cathedral 
stools, Feb. ’27, p. 23 
Interior—Skippack Pike Antique Shop, 


Nov. ’26, p. 29. 

Interior—Skippack Pike Antique Shop show- 
ing a New England dressing table and 
an old mirror, Noy. ’26, p. 30. 


Interior—Staircase, Woodlawn Manor, Sept. . 


"26, De 4a: 
Interior—The Covert’s 
May, ’27, p. 54. 
Interior—The New American Room at The 
Hayloft, Nov. ’26, sepia, p. 28. 


Lee Place, 
Interior—Walls, mantel and doors, Noy. 
*26,. Dood. 
Interior—Washington House, Dining Room, 
Phila. Sesqui, Sept. ’26, p. 21. 
b 


Victorian parlor, 


Interior—The parlor at Per 
March, ’27, p. 40. 


high-back Windsor, Oct. ’26,. 


ee a a a 


pent ae 


IL... SSTRATIONS—Continued 


Interior—Washington House, Sideboard and 
Chairs, Philadelphia Sesqui, Sept. 26, 
75 

Tit Washington House, Sitting Room, 
Phila. Sesqui, Sept. ’26, p. 20. 

Interior—West room in the House of Oak 
and Pine, one of Mr. Burnham’s houses 
in Ipswich, April, 27, sepia, p. 48. 

Interior—Where the directors of the State 
St. Trust Co. meet, July, ’27, sepia, p. 25. 

Jug—A 12% in. high water Jug, Feb. 727, 


Boas Hole Desk—Closed, owned by Miss 
Mary Potter, Feb. iA De els 


Knives—Table paren ot various shapes, 
April, ’27, sepia, p. 35. : 
Lace—Brussels point, Greek, Sept. °26, 
Deoes , } ; 
Lace—Cutwork rococo bobbin, Pointe di 
Milano, rosaline, Sept. ’26, p. 34. f 
Lace—Pointe d’Alencon, d’Angleterre, di 


Milano, Sept. ’26, p. 35-36. : 
Lamp—Metal and glass lamp with a base 

of blue and white cameo, Feb. 727, p. 29. 
Lithograph—Poster of an elaborately deco- 

rated firetub with its hosecart, Jan. Pape 


p. 41. A 
Lowboy—Ball feet on a lowboy, Dec. ’26, 
p. 34. 
Lowboy—Pennsylvania Mahogany Lowboy, 
circa, 1750, with cabriole legs, July, °27, 


sepia, p. 48. ; ’ 
Lustre—Bosanko’s jug, copper, May, 27, 
p. 45. 
Lustre—Creamer, ‘May, 27, p. 45. d 
Lustre—Diamond-faceted jug, May, Bik 


. 44, 
Gastve-Pollia jugs Nay, 2/7, D. 44. 
Lustre—Tea pot, May, ’27, p. 46. 
Mantel—An English mantel, Oct. ’26, p. 33. 
Mantel—A fine dignified mantel from 
Maryland, Oct, ’26, p. 34. 
Mantel—An example from New Jersey, 
Oct, 26, p35. 


-Mantel-piece—Carved mantel-piece in a 


Vermont farmhouse, Jan. 727, p. 24. 
Mantels—A mantel from New Jersey, one 


from Brooklyn, about 1740-50, and one 
from Maryland, Oct. 726; <P. 32: 
Mezzotint—Geo. Washington, by Peale, 


June, ’27, p. 30. : 
Mezzotint—Portrait of Washington, June, 

17 Dp, 28. ant 
Miniature—Ivory miniature of Queen Victoria 

painted at time of her coronation, May ’27, 


p. 38. ; 
Miniature—Nellie Custis, Sept. ’26, p. 42. 
Miniature—Queen Victoria in her robes of 
state, May, ’27, p. 38. 


Mirror—Beautiful mirror found in Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 726, p. 28. ; 
Mirror—Chinese Chippendale, Sept. °26, 


sepia, p. 30. 


Mirror—EKarly Queen mirror and 


Anne 


carved mahogany console table, March, 
t2/, Ds 18. , , 
Mirror—Hepplewhite or Sheraton, gilded 


frame, circa, 1790, Sept. ’26, sepia, DP. 27. 

Newspaper—An account of Washington’s 
Burial, Oct. ’26, p. 48. : ; 

Newspaper—Interesting advertisements in 
the Ulster County Gazette, 1800, Oct. 
26, p. 49. +2 / ; 

Old Books—Codex Justinianeus, printed in 
Paris in 1537, Mar. ’27, sepia, PD. 47. 

Old Books—Concordancy of Yeares, 1616, 
March, ‘27, sepia, p. 47. 

Old Books—Specimen page of old New 
York City rade Directory, July, ilo 
~ 39. 

old Books—Title page of _Longworth’s 
American Almanack, New York Register 
and City Directory, July, ’27, p. 41. 

Old Iron—Effective use of iron on a door, 
March, ’27, p. 46. i : 

Old Iron—Latches and hinges, March, Zi 
. 43. 

Old Tron—Rare Conestoga wagon tool-box 
lid with hand wrought iron hardware, 


March, ’27, p. 44. : 

Old Iron—Stag horn hinges, March, ’27, 
. 42. 

old Iron—Staghorns and other iron, March, 
Boh DalA5. 


Painting—American Peace Conference 
Treaty of 1782, by Benj. West, Nov. 726, 
. 45. 

Paiog—American water color The Lady 
of The Lake, May, ’27, p. 20. 

Painting—Brother and Sister, May, ape 
. 24, 

Bee ee beamodore Thomas MacDonough, 

; N., May, ’27, sepia, p. 48. 

Painting—Conversion of St. Paul, painted 
by Benj. West, Nov. ’26, p. 44. 

Painting—Death of Gen. Wolfe at Quebec 
by West, Nov. ’26, p. 42. ‘ 

Painting—Landscape with gay birds, 
painted on velvet, May, ’27, p. 22. 

Painting—On velvet, May, ’27, sepia, p. 25. 

Painting—Pheasants, May, ’27, p. 21. 

Painting—Pitcher plant, May, ’27, p. 21. 

Painting—Robt. Auriol and brother Thomas 
and Miss Drummond, painted by West 
in 1781, Nov. ’26, p. 44. 

Painting—‘‘The Mystery Ship,” by Roux, 
March,..727, p25, 

Painting—Wm. Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians, 1681, by West, Nov. ’26, p. 43. 

Pewter—English collection of 27 pieces. 

Porcelain—Cottage ornaments representing 
the Prince of Wales, May, ’27, p. 40. 


Porcelain—Crown Derby bowl, March, ’27, 
p. 51. 

Porcelain—Early specimen of Derby Bisque, 
March; 2/7; Daol: 

Porcelain—Old Chelsea Derby 
March, ’27, p. 50. 

Porcelain—Old Derby, Bloor period and old 
Crown Derby, March, ’27, p. 50. 

Porcelain—Portion of an old tea set, June, 
ehgu DiGi 

Portrait—A Gentleman, by West in 1794, 
Nov. ’26, p. 41. 

Portrait—A mezzotint of Franklin, Feb. 
’27, p. 40. 

Portrait—Benjamin Franklin in 1778, Feb. 
27, sepia, p. 38. 

Portrait—Benj. Franklin, Feb. °27, p. 42. 

Portrait—Charming portrait of Franklin 
about 1780, Feb. ’27, p. 41. 

Portrait—Earliest life portrait of Wash- 
ington, June, ’27, p. 29. 

Portrait—Engraved portrait of Washington, 
June, 727, p. 2/7. 

Portrait—Franklin in 1759, Feb. ’27, p. 41. 

Portrait—George Washington, at 63, by 
Peale, June, ’27, sepia, p. 26. 

Portrait—Hon. Chas. James Fox, by West, 
Nov. .’26, p. 41. 

Portrait—Maj. Gen. Henry Knox, by Gil- 
bert Stuart, July, ’27, p. 20. 


figures, 


Portrait—Queen Victoria worked in silk, 
May, 727, p. 42. : 
Portrait—Self portrait of Benj. West 


painting his wife (1806), Nov. ’26, sepia, 

p. 40. 

Portrait—Signed portrait of Benj. Franklin 
by Duplessis, March, ’27, sepia, p. 26. 
Portrait—The “fur cap” portrait of 

Franklin, Feb. ’27, p. 40. 

Portrait—The Mason Chamberlin portrait 
of Franklin, 1760, Feb. ’27, p. 39. 

Portrait—The “open shirt’? portrait of 1778 
of Franklin, Feb. 27, p. 42. 

Pottery—Unknown Vermont pottery, Dec. 
26, p. 48. 

Print—Baxter print of Balmoral Castle, 
Jiuly, 2/se pes: 

Print—Baxter print of H. R. H. Prince 
Albert on Balcony, July, ’27, p. 28. 

Print—Baxter print, Tintern Abbey, July, 
2) gu Davee 

Print—Currier & Ives, cover illustration, 
A Home in the Wilderness, Jan. 27. 

Print—Currier & Ives, Frozen Up, Feb. 
27, front cover. 

Print—Currier & Ives, The Old Homestead 
in Winter, March, ’27, front cover. 
Print—Currier & Ives print, The Reading 
Telegraph Coach, July, ’27, front cover. 
Print—Currier & Ives, The Season of 

Blossoms, April, ’27, front cover. 

Print—Currier & Ives, The Woodlands in 
Winter, April, ’27, sepia, p. 25. 

Print—Currier & Ives, Winter in the 
county: Getting Ice, Nov. ’26, sepia, 
p. 26. 

Print—Currier & Ives, Winter in the 
Country, The Old Grist Mill, Nov. ’26, 
sepia, p. 27. 

Print—H. M. Queen Victoria on Balcony, 
a Baxter print, July, ’27, p. 29. 

Print—N. Currier, 1854, American Winter 
Scenes, probably Long Island, Nov. ’26, 


sepia, p. 39. 
Print—N. Currier, Fox Chase, Throwing 
Off, rare, Jan. ’27, sepia, p. 35. 


Print—N. Currier, Fox Chase, Gone Away, 
rare, Jan. ’27, sepia, p. 36. 

Print—N. Currier, Fox Chase, In Full Cry, 
rare, Jan. ’27, sepia, p. 37. 

Print—N. Currier, Fox Chase, The Death, 
rare, Jan. ’27, sepia, p. 38. 

Print—Rare N. Currier, American Winter 
Scenes, 1854, Nov. ’26, sepia, p. 38. 

Print—State Street, Boston, courtesy of 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Darling, May, ’27, 
front cover. 

Print—The ascent of Mt. Blanc, by Le- 
Blond, a Baxter print, July, ’27, sepia, 
p. 26. : 

Prints and Paintings—Portrait, The Guitar 
Players, Sept. ’26, sepia, p. 39. 

Sampler—Caroline Barker Smith’s sampler, 
March, ’27, p. 30. 

Sampler—Cynthia Adams’ sampler, March, 
TH. Sas eb 

Sampler—Faith Walker‘s sampler, March, 
PAS OS PAS 

Sampler—Hannah_ R. 


Billings’ 
March, 727, p. 34. 
Sampler—Kezie Wood Chase’s 
March, ’27, p. 32. 
Screen—Louis XVI tapestry carved and 
gilded three fold screen, Jan. ’27, p, 29. 
Secretary—Block front secretoir with cabinet 
top, April, ’27, p. 33: 


sampler, 


Sampler, 


Secretary bookcase—Mahogany, designed 
1786, Oct. ’26, p. 36. 
Secretary—Serpentine secretary, Nov. ’26, 


Dp: ol, 

Secretary—Unusually Tall Secretary owned 
by John N. Brown, Feb. ’27, p. 20. 

Settee—Cabriole legs with ball and claw 
feet, Dec. ’26, p. 34. 

Settee—Carved cabriole leg, Dec. ’26, p. 34. 

Ship Model—A British ’74 circa, 1750, Aug. 
26, p. 40. 

Ship Model—Admiral’s pinnace, British 
navy, 17th Century, Aug. ’26, p. 40. 

Ship Model—A fine model with all sails 
set, Dec. ’26, p. 40. 

Ship Model—Construction model of a mer- 
chant brig of 1815, Dec. ’26, p. 37. 


Ship Model—Boxwood and ebony model of 
H. M. S. Marlborough or the St. Michael 
(1669), Aug. ’26, p. 43. 

Ship Model—Dockyard model of “St. 
George,” circa, 1701, Aug. ’26, p. 42. 

Ship Model—Dockyard model of ‘Triton,’ 
17th Century, Aug. ’26, p. 41. 

Ship Model—Golden Hind, Sir 
Drake, 1577, Feb. ’27, p. 45. 

Ship Model—Half Moon, Feb. ’27, p. 46. 

Ship Model—Mayflower, 1620, Feb. ’27, 


p. 45. 

Ship Model—Model of an East Indiaman, 
Dec. ’26, p. 38. 

Ship Model—Model of a 17th Cent. fisher- 
man, in Smithsonian Institute, Oct. ’26, 
p. 44. 

Ship Model—Model of early 16th Cent. 
merchant ship, Oct. ’26, p. 44. 


Francis 


Ship Model—Model of Flemish Carrack 
(1450-80) in Science Museum, London, 
Oct. 26, p43. 

Ship Model—Model of Gokstad Ship, Oct. 
"26, p. 41. 

Ship Model—Sailor-made model of ‘Ann 


and Hope’’ of Providence, 1797, Dec. ’26, 
p. 40. 
Ship Model—Santa Maria, 1492, Feb. ’27, 


p. 34. 

Ship Model—Second rate “St. George,” 
Aug. ’26, p. 41. 

Sideboard—Hepplewhite, with knife-boxes 
and spread eagle mirror, Oct. 726, p. 19. 

Sideboard—Product of the brothers Adam, 
Tulysencc/ pee DeoLs 

Signatures—Temperance in an early Con- 
gress, Jan. ’27, sepia, p. 48. 

Sign—Advertising Pettibone’s Tavern, May, 
Hie aint): 

Sign—Signboard of ._ the S. Wadsworth 
Tavern, May, ’27, p. 30. 

Sign—Swinging sign in front of Cobb 
Tavern, May, ’27, p. 29. 

Signs—Three tavern signs, Duke of Cum- 
berland, R. Hammon, Inn, and Spencer 
Tavern, May, ’27, p. 27. 

Silhouétte—George and Martha Washing- 
ton, by Nellie Curtis, Sept. ’26, p. 43. 

Silver—Early American duck neck spout 
teapot, made by Peter Van Dyck, June, 
27, sepia, p. 47. 

Silver—Old English and Irish silver, Jan. 
Fig aloes 

Silver—Teapots and stands, Jan. ’27, p. 33. 

Silver—Toilet set, Jan. ’27, p. 33. 

Sketch—One in the Margrave Pallavicini 
collection, June, ’27, sepia, p. 48. 

Sofa—Chippendale love seat, Aug. ’26, p. 10. 

Sofa—Chippendale magohany sofa covered 
in Damask, Dec. ’26, p. 44. ‘ 

Sofa—Duncan Phyfe type, Aug. 726, p. 12. 

Sofa—Louis XV sofa with carved walnut 
frame, Jan. ’27, p. 27. 

Sofa—Louis XV sofa with carved walnut 
frame, Jan. 727, p. 28. 

Sofa—Phyfe sofa with cornucopia legs and 
lyre arms, April, ’27, p. 29. 

Sofa—Sheraton type, Aug. ’26, p. 13. 

Sofa—Sheraton type possesses grace and 
beauty, Aug. 726, p. 11. 

Sofa—Unusual leather upholstered, Aug. ’26, 


p. 14. 

Spinning Wheel—Specimen of walnut and 
cherry with pewter bands on the top, 
uly acca Daou, 

Spode—A beautiful example of salt glaze, 
Queen Charlotte pattern, Peacock plate, 
Filagree pattern, June ’27, sepia, p. 35. 

gayest imperial mark, June, ’27, 
p. 34. 

Spode—Decoratice vases, June, ’27, p. 33. 

Spode—Sugar Bowl, June, ’27, p. 32, 

Spode—Fine example of Copeland II work, 
June, ’27, p. 33. 

Spode—Rich blue ground, cream color 
bands, Turner decoration, Hunting scene, 
June, ’27, p. 34. 

Spode—Two plates, one Tumble-down-dick 
pattern in cobalt blue, the other with 
rich purple plums and a green border, 
June, ’27, p. 31. 

Spoons—‘“‘Apostles’” spoons, . April, 27, 
sepia, p. 38. 

Spoons—Beautifully shaped 18th Cent. 
English spoons, April, ’27, sepia, p. 36. 
Spoon—Front and back of spoon made by 
James Sympson of Edinburgh, April, 727, 

sepia, p. 38. 

Spoons—Various spoons from 15th to 18th 
Century, April, ’27, sepia, p. 37. 

Sugar Bowl—Classic influence, by Cary 
Dunn, June, ’27, p. 45. 
Table—A circular lady’s 
1787, Oct2 “26, p. 37; 
Table—A crown Derby table, March, ’27, 

sepia, p. 48. 

Table—Adam wall table with decorated 
top, July, ’27, p. 32. 

Table—American drop leaf table, Empire 
design, carved legs, mahogany, July, ’27, 


dressing table, 


p. 49. 

Table—A satinwood pier table, 1795, for 
Earl of Staffordshire, Oct. ’26, p. 37. 
gravy small French table, Feb. ’27, sepia, 

p. 37. 
Table—Chippendale period gaming table, 
one drawer, April, ’27, p. 22. 
arenes side table, March, ’27, 
p. 20. 
Table—Chippendale small serpentine mahog- 
any side table, April, ’27, p. 23. 
Dar Vege a feet on a_ table, 
p. 34. 


c 


Dec. °26;4' 


GENERAL INDEX—Continued 


Names of Delft factories, April, ’27, p. 24. 
Nance, R. Morton (ship model maker), 
Oct.) 726; -p.. 42. 
Natural color of woods, April, ’27, p. 34. 
“New Canton” porcelain (Bow), Jan. 727, 
Dp. 30. ; 
New England Sheraton sofas, described, 
Aug. ’26, p. 14. 

New Interior, The (book review), March, 
25 Di» 59s 

Nutting, Wallace, mentioned, Nov. °26, 
pe Zi: 

Oak, age of, explained, Sept. 726, p. 14. 

Oil color printing, invention of, July, °27, 


Oil own when it can be used, Aug. ’26, 

Aes. Woodlawn Mansion, Sept. *26, 

Open yet splat, described, Dec. 26, 

Origin name “Toby” jug, March, ’27, 
p. 


Paint removers, Aug. °26, p. 26. 

Painted pieces explained, Sept. 26, ps 16s 
Painted ports (ships), Dec. *26,..D- 39. - 
Palm fans, original, Egyptian, Aug. ’26, 


p. 3. ; : 
Palmer, George S., collector, April, ’27, 
p. 30. 6 : 
Patina on walnut described, Sept. °26, 

p. 26 


Patterns on Bow, Jan. ’27, p. 30. 

Pembroke table, April, ’27, p. 23. 

Pendulum, invention of, May, ’27, p. 31. 

Pepy’s, Samuel, quoted (ships), Aug. ’26, 
p. 43. 

Period of decadence, Sept. ’26, p. 40. 

Periods of picture frames, Dec. ’26, p. 51. 

Periods of Phyfe furniture, April, ’27, p. 33. 

gi: the fe Antique Show, Aug. 726, 
p 

Pett, Peter and Phineas (shipbuilders), 
Aug. °26, p. 43. 

Pewter, touch mark described, Dec. ’26, 
p. 54 


Phips, William (shipbuilder), Dec. ’26, 
Pi 32. 

Phyfe, Duncan, type of furniture, April, 
LHe Dee 3 ke 


Picture frames, periods of, Dec. ’26, p. 51. 

Piecrust table, April, ’27, p. 23. 

Planché, André, (modeler potter), March, 
27, p. 49. 

Plaster of paris, use of (repairing), May, 
Pele DeoOs 

Portable knives, forks, and spoons, April, 

a7 ae So: 

Potts, Isaac (ironmaster), March, ’27, p. 43. 

Potter, Miss Mary, Feb. ’27, p. 19. 

Portraiture on bottles, Aug. ’26, p. 20. 

Practical Decorations of Furniture, The, 
(book review), April, ’27, p. 57, 

Pratt, Felix, colors in pottery, Sept. ’26, 


p. 45. 

Pratt, Herbert Lee, collection mentioned, 
Nov. ’26, p. 45. 

Primary cause of individuality in Colonial 
type furniture, Sept. ’26, p. 16. 

Prime, Alfred P., collector; April, 727, 
p. 30. 

Primitives, early American (art), May, ’27, 
p. 21 

Prints, how to clean, Sept. 

Prouty, Dwight, 
pe) 25. 

Push-latch (iron), March, ’27, p. 46. 

“Quail and Partridge’ pattern (Bow), Jan. 
2/ aD amos 

Quaker Meeting House, Phila. 
Sept. -26,. p22. 


20s. oes 
mentioned, Sept. ’26, 


(Sesqui), 


Quest of the pesit, The (book review), 


March, ’27, p 

orie id silver, explained, June, ’27, 
p. 41. 

Rare Books, City Directories, July 727, 
pe 29. 

Rare Books, School of Good Manners, 
Oct. ’26, p. 45. 

Rat-tail spoon April, ’27, p. 38. 

Rat-tail hinges (iron), March, ’27, p. 46. 

Reasons for poop and forecastles on sail- 
ing ships, Oct. 726, p. 42. 

Reau, M. Louis, quoted, March, ’27, p. 27 

Refinishing antiques, Feb. ’27, p. 36. 

Refinishing furniture, Dec. ’26, p. 42. 


Refinishing maple furniture, Feb. 727. 
Ds) 00; 

Refinishing mahogany furniture, March 
27, p. 24. ; 

Refinishing walnut furniture with oil, Feb. 
aR Nie 


Refinishing with oil, Aug. °26, p. 26. 

Removing dents in furniture, Aug. ’26, 
p. 26. 

Remoying dents from furniture, Feb. ’27, 
Dac: 

Removing paint from furniture, Dec. ’26, 
p. 42. 

Removing stain from maple _ furniture, 

Resek, ie N. (Chicago decorator), inter- 
viewed, Feb. ’ 27, 

Resor, Mr. Stanley, collector, Ntlhyouecer > 
p 

Reticella lace, Sept. °26, p. 35. 

esrnolds, Sir Joshua, quoted, Nov. 726, 
p. 43. 


Reys, Jose, mentioned, Dec. ’26, p. 52, 
eee Island School of Design, Feb. ’27, 


19, 
Ricdacae rote wG. ctee 
"26. Ds as 
Robbia, Andrea Della (inventor of enamel- 
ling terra cotta), Jan. ’27, p. 49. ; 
Robinson, Sr., John, quoted, March, ’27, 
52 


Rogers: Col. H. H., collection of ship 
models, Aug. ’26, p. 43 

Round-tuck stern, English, Aug. ’26, p. 43. 

Rowe, L. Earle, mentioned, Feb. ’27, p. 19. 

Royal panes ship models, Aug. 726, 


mentioned, Aug. 


Pp. 

Rusvell oF B,. (artist), Mareby. 2/4), p. S52: 

Sadl ler, John (potter), copper plates, Nov. 
6, 


p. 47. 
Salem rocker described, May, ’27 p. 56. 
Salopian Ware marks on Oct. °26, p. 24. 
Samplers, Rhymes, quoted, March, ’27, 
p. 29. 
Sanderson, Robert (silversmith), Dec. ’26, 
p. 54. 
Sandpapering furniture, Aug. ’26, p. 26. 
Savery furniture design, April, THI See sll 
Scagiola table tops, April, ’27, p. 22. 
aes bottles, a collection of, thy. 4275 
p. 42. 
Schantz, E. F., collection of cup plates, 
Dec. 726, p. 56. , 
“School of Decoration,’’ Hancock’s (china), 
Nov. ’26, p, 47. 

School of Good Manner) (rare books), 
etiquette, Oct. ’26, p. 

Schools of design, Chispeacals and Adam 
compared, Aug. ’26, p. 13 

Schultz, George W., 
p. 46. 

Scott Mansion, Gen. Winfield (old houses), 
Nov. 726, p, 33. 

Scraping furniture, how to, Aug. ’26, p. 26. 

Seratche removed from furniture, Feb. ’27, 
Divers 

Seats in America, first form, Sept. ’26, 
p. 24. 

Sao drawers, devices for locking, June, 
"27, Pp. 

Sesqui, Antiques exhibited in Phila., Sept. 
‘26, Dp.) 19, and=Dec-'26, p. 28e 

Settle, development into sofa, Aug. ’26, 


“collector, June, ’27, 


Ds a2: 

Settle, two-chair-back, Aug. ’26, p. 12. 

Serpentine front, origin, described, Dec. 
26,0 Dunas 

Sheffield plate, discovery of, Jan. ’27, p. 52. 

Shelf-pieces on warcraft, Aug. ’26, p. 43. 


Shell form motif, origin of, cupboards, 
Nov. ’26, p. 22 
Sheraton desks, June, ’27, p. 21. 


Sac Stee kinds of wood used, June, ’27, 

Powel 

Sheraton types of tables (characteristics), 
April, ’27, p. 24. 

Sy aime ct early American, Dec. ’26, 
p. 39. 

Ships, development in design, Oct. ’26, 
p. 42, and Dec. ’26, p. 39. 

Ships igure (on models), Aug. ’26, 
p. 42. 

Ship models, warcraft, Aug. ’26, p. 40. 

Ships, Viking and Whaling compared, 
Oct: °26,;.p. 42, 

Silver, British assay marks described, Jan. 
ALA ay SB 

Silver, early spoons, April, ’27, p. 36. 

Silver, Peers explained, Jan. ’27, 


DP: 32: 
Silver, Hall Mark, described and explained, 
Dec, 26, “p. 54, and Jans0275) pe (32) 
Silver ay Queen Anne period, March, ’27, 
p. 21. 

Silver, sterling explained, Jan. ’27, p. 32. 

Silver, various markings, where found, 
Wate 2/6 eos 

Signs, tavern, May, ’27, Pte 

Slatback Chair, defined, et Die 

Slate Roof House, Phila. (Sena ie 
°26; Ds 22. 

Slate Roof House (Sesqui), Dec. ’26, p. 27. 

Society for the Encouragement of the Arts, 
Manufacture and Commerce, mentioned, 
Aug. 26, p. 12: 

eee of the Cincinnati, history of, April 

po 27. 

Sofas, cornucopia style, Aug. ’26, p. 14. 

Sofa, derivation from settle, Aug. ’26, 
Dp.) 12; 

Sofas, development of, Aug. ’26, p. 13. 

Sofas, New England, Sheraton, described, 
Aug. 726, p, 14. 

Sovereign marks on English silver, Jan. 
27. py 34: 

Spanish and Portuguese influence on 
Flemish chairs, Sept. ’26, Pp. 253 

Splatback chair defined, July, 

Spode china marks, June, di D. 

Spode, life of, June, ’27, p. 31. 

Spoons, early types, April, P27 Sees 

“Spon” defined (spoon), April, ’27, p. 36. 

Squads, upholstering, Aug. 26, Ds (25. 

Stag-horn hinges (iron), March, ’27, p. 42. 

State Street Trust Co., collection, July, 
eo, ee le 

Steeptub, described, Oct. ’26, p. 42. 

Sterne: explanation of term (silver), Jan. 
"27, p. 32. 

Stick shellac, use of, repairing, May, 727, 


p. 36. 
Stoddard bottles, Aug. ’26, p. 23. 


Stokes, I. N. Phelps, collector, March, ’27, 
54. 


Dd. I ; eee ; 
Stradivarius, Antonius (violins), July ’27, 
p. : Biss 
Strada Antonious, life of, April, ’27, 

2 UD oe 

Stradivarius violins, values of, July 727, 
p. : 

Stretchers on Flemish chairs, early and 
later types, Sept. "26, "Oe 

Symmetry of line, picture and frame, Dec. 
*26,. P.-02- 

Tables, early forms and designs, April, 
Paugi. 

ashlee’ invention of billiard, Oct. ’26, 
Pivars 

Tall case clocks, May, ’27, p. 31. ' 

Taste of brass and copper, Oct. ’26, p. 18. 

Tavern chairs, Flemish, Sept. °26, p. 36. 

Tavern Signs, May, ’27, p. 27. 

Teapots, beginnings of, June, vad MDa Ags 

Teapots early spouts, June, ” 

Terry grandfather clocks, May, 727 

Tent bed defined, July, ’27, p. 50. 

Texture of Derby, March, ’27, p. 50. 

Thornton, Dr. Wm., designer of the 
Capitol, Sept. ’26, p. 42. 

Thumb latches, iron, March, ’27, p. 46. 

Toby jugs, glaze on, March, ’27, p. 24. 

Toby jugs, marks on March, ’27, p. 22. 

Toby jug, origin of, Jan. ’27, p. 50. 

sees on pewter, described, Dec. ’26, 
p. 54. 

Townsend, John (cabinetmaker), April, ’27, 
Docu. 

Transfer printing on china, June, ’27, p. 31. 

ee tr of American mantels, Oct. ’26, 
p. 34. 

Tree eH Life pattern (chintz), April, °27, 


p. 39; 
Turkey work, defined, July, ’27, p. 49. 
Turner, John (potter), June, 727, p. 31. 
Turner, Thomas (potter), Oct. 26, p. 23-24. 
Turner, William, quoted, June, "7, fowoe 
Two-chair-back settee, ‘Aug. (260 pe 12s 
Types of Lowestoft, April, ’27, p. 28. 
Underwood, Senator Oscar Ww, mentioned 
Sept. 26, p. 41. 
uion , Ractues (bottle works), Jan. ’27, 


p 

Valentines, a history of, Feb. ’27, p. 30-34. 

Vauxhall plate;~ mirrors, March, ’27, p. 20. 

Verge bridal chest, described, Sept. ’26, 
p. 33. 

ve potter, Caleb Wright, Dec. ’26, 
p. 48. 

Viking and whaling ships compared, Oct. 
26, p. 42. 

Vose, Robert C. Galleries, exhibition of ship 
models, Aug. ’26, p. 43 

Victoria, pictures, china and objects of art 
of, May, -2/apurc>. 

Violins, values of, July, ’27, p. 45. 

Walker, Mrs. Guy, mentioned, Sept. ’26, 


p. 36. 

Wall, Dr. John (potter), characteristics, 
Nov. 1205 Dan 4/4 

Walnut, how to know old from new, Sept. 
*20, De 120s 


Walnut, patiria described, Sept. ’26, p. 26. 

Walpole, Horace, mentioned, April, ’27, 
p. 43. 

Waring and Gillow, (furniture manufactur- 
ers), Oct. 26, p. 37. 

“Waring Vogue,’ period of furniture, Oct. 
"26, wDicoee 

Washingtoniana (portrait), June ’27, p. 27. 

Washington’ s advice on selecting a husband, 
Sept. ’26, p. 43. 

Weshe reception, described, Sept. °26, 

1 


pool 

Washington Toby jugs, Mar. ’27, p. 23. 

Watts, John (potter), Feb. ’27, p. 59. 

Watson, Charles J. of Chicago, quoted, Feb. 
27, Daveores 

Waterways on warcraft, Aug. ’26, p. 43. 

Wellsburg bottles, Aug. ’26, p. 23. 

West, Benjamin, historical scene, master- 
pieces, Nov. ’26, p. 44. 

West, Benjamia (portrayor), Nov. 726, 41. 

Wharf, T. Godwin (Staffordshire ee 
Dec. 26, p. 54. 

Wheel clocks, May ’27, p. 31. 

Wilde, Isabel C., collector, May °’27, p. 23. 

Willard clock patent, Apr. ’27, p. 51. 

Willaume, we: (silversmith), mentioned, 
Manacars al. 

Willard Grendtarhes clocks, May ’27, p. 34. 

Willow pattern (porcelain), Oct. ’26, p. 24, 
and. Jan. 275 peso 

Willow pattern (when first made), Jan. ’27, 
p. 50. 

Wing foot (chairs), Aug. 726, p. 13. 

Withers, Edward (potter), Mar. ’27, p. 50. 

Wood, Enoch (potter), mentioned, Oct. ’26, 
p. 23. 

Woods used by N. E. cabinetmakers, Sept. 
26, p. 14. 

Worcester, difference between old and new, 
Nov. ’26, p. 46. 

Worcester porcelain, Nov. ’26, p. 46. 

Wie Christopher, mentioned, Sept. ’26, 

4 


p. 14. 
Vert Caleb (Vermont potter), Dec. ’26, p. 


Yale, Elihu, life of, Apr. ’27, p. 43 

Yale Tapestries, Apr. 727, Dp» 43. 

Vanderbank, John (weaver), Apr. 727, p. 43. 

Ye Olde Town Hall, Phila. (Sesqui), Sept. 
P26 pnt ees 

Zanesville bottles, Aug. 26, p. 24. 


ILLUSTRATIONS—Continued 


Table—Console table used . wall decora- 
tien, July, 27, sepia, p.3 

Table—Dainty tea table a 1750, Jan. 
7270 205 

Table—Finely 
April, 727, p. 23. 

Table—Four pillar Phyfe card table, April, 
Oh, Deol; 

Table—Fret top table of Chippendale period, 
April, ’27, p. 22. 

Table—Louis XVI carved, gilded salon table, 
Hate 22/5 Dy eo 

Table—Mahogany Adam side table, April, 

20, Dp. 23 

Table—Old Louis XV walnut table from 

South France, Jan. ’27, p. 29. 


carved Adam side _ table, 


Table—Phyfe card table, April, ’27, p. 32. 
Table—Queen Anne gilt oblong table, 
March, 7°27, p. 21. 


Table—Top of Chippendale side 
March, ’27, p. 20. 

Table—Tablet placed on Boudinot Mansion 
commemorating Washington’s visit there, 

me NGY. — 26; D> 36; 

Tapestry—Aubusson tapestry, depicting the 
death of Queen Cleopatra, July, ’27, 
sepia, p. 47. 

Tapestry—Brussels tapestry of 17th Cent. 


table, 


woven in blue, red, brown and _ gold, 
June, ’27, sepia, p. 38. 

Tapestry—Late 17th Cent., Spanish, Sept. 
"26, p. 12, 

Tapestry—The Concert, April, ’27, p. 43. 

Tapestry—The Palanquin, April, ’27, sepia, 


p. 47. 
Tapestry—The Promenade, April, ’27, p. 44. 
Oe ee of the Princess, April, ’27, 


p. 45. 

Teapot—Globular teapot, early 18th Cent., 
June, ’27, p. 45. 

Teapot—Type of tea service used in Eng- 
land in the latter part of the 18th Cent., 
June, ’27, p. 45. 

Tea Set—George III quadrangular tea set, 
June, ’27, p. 41. 

Tea Ses Modelted from popular oe of 
reign of George I, June, ’27, p. 

Tea Set—Set with oval designs eorearne 
in reign of George III, June, ’27, p. 43. 

Tea Set—Urns used in 18th Cent. instead 
of tea kettles, June, ’27, p. 44. 

Toby Jug—A smile in anticipation, March, 


p. 22. 
Toby Jug—Washington toby 


jug of old 
Staffordshire, 1790, March, ’27, p. 24. 
Toby Jugs—Two, March, ’27, p. 23. 


Toby Jugs—Interesting postures, March, ’27, 
sepia, p. 25. 

oe ee 
Dec. ’26, p. 4 

Valentine ite. shot an arrow into the eubey 
Mebew O74 oD. oo: 

Valentine—-Pennsylvania cut-out about 1750, 
eb ae ahe (iso. 

Valentine—Pennsylvania, folded cut-out by 


and a putty knife, 


Samuel Balmer, Feb. ’27, p. 30. 
Valentine—The gold and green of 1840, 
Feb. 727, p. 32. 
Valentine—The rose, the ring, and the 
book, Feb. ’27, p. 33 


Vases—A set of three and a pair of Derby 
vases, March, ’27, p. 49. 
Vases—Inlaid, Persian, Aug. ’26, p. 39. 
Violins—Part of Mr. Dillin’s collection of 
27, p. 44. 


old fiddles, July, 
GENERAL INDEX 


Adam brothers, furniture of, July, ’27, p. 31. 

Adam and Chippendale school of "design 
compared, Aug. ’26, p. 13. 

Adam apes (characteristics), April, 727, 
p. 24. 

Age ot mahogany explained, Sept. 26, 
p. 40. 

Age of oak, explained, Sept. ’26, p. 14. 

Alphabetic marks on old silver, Jan. ’27, 
con Pek 

oy (violin maker), April, '27, 


p 
American cabinetmakers, April, ’27, p. 29. 


American Wing, sofas in the, Aug. ’26, 
p. 14-25 

Antique and Decorative Arts League, 
Membership list, Nov. 26, p. 59 


Antique Show, Peterborough, N. H., Aug. 
$2025. D: 25. 

Antiques in a_bank, July, soe wot 

Antiques in offices, Jul ViNMes SDs 

oe a8. Holland Flemish eee Sept. 

Antiaves in Philadelphia Sesqui, Sept. 726, 


p 
Apostle spoons, April, ’27, p. 36. 
Attic bed, Feb. ’27, p. 57. 


Barr, Martin (potter), Nov. ’26, p. 48, 

Bat peyens described (china), Nov. ‘26, 
p. 4 

Baxter, George, July, ’27, p. 27. 

Baxter patent described, July, ’27, p. 29. 

Baxter Prints, humorous, royalty, etc., 
Wily; 27a Ds ar. 

Beginning of removable seat in chairs, 
March, ’27, p. 20. 

Billiard tables, invention of, Oct. ’26, p. 37. 

Sergey n William (china painter), Feb. 
27, Pp 


Birmingham, "England (marks on silver), 
ai are ops o4s 

Biscuit porcelain, Derby, March, ’27, p. 50. 

Blacker, J. F., quoted, March, ’27, p. 24. 

Block front furniture, April, 27, p. 30. 


% 


Bloor, Robert (potter), March, ’27, p. 51. 

Bocage, design on Bow, Jan. ’27, p. 31. 

Boiled linseed oil finish, Aug. ’26, p. 26. 

Bombé front, French furniture, Jan. 27, 
p. 28. 

Boston rocker, described, May, 27, p. 56. 

Bottles, scent, July, ’27, p. 42. 

Bottles and flasks, Jane ‘27, p. 44: 

Bottles and flasks, Aug. 726, p. 14. 

Bottles, names of factories, Aug. ’26, p. 23. 

Boudinot Mansion (old houses), Nov. ’26, 
p. 33. 

Boutor and Son, T. J. (furniture makers), 
Oct: °26, p. 37. 

Bow, china, evolution of the name of town, 
ane c/ ap enous 

Bracket foot, described, Dec. 

Brainard, Morgan B., collector, 
pe 29; 

Brass and copper, taste of old, Oct. °26, 
Dade 

Bright-cut (spoons), April, ’27, p. 37. 

Brisé fan, Aug. 726, p. 32. 

Brosely pattern, porcelain, Oct. 

Brosely pipes, Brosely works, 
Oct. 26, p22 

Brown and _ Ives, 
p- 19. 

Brown, John Nicholas, mentioned, Feb. ’27, 
Das: 

Bruegel, 
226,86 Ds 

Buffet, furniture, explained, Nov. 726, 212 

Burnham, Benjamin (cabinetmaker), reer 
hts, ite ~ She 

Cabinets (corner cupboards), Nov. ’26, p. 21. 

Cabriole leg, described, Dec. 726, “D. Oa: 

Caned chairs in 1650, "Sept. P25) Demos 

Caning, difference between early and late, 
Sept. ’26, p. 26. 

Cannon, introduction of, 
Oct, 726, p. 44. 

Carson, poe L. (collector), June, ’27, 
py 30; 

Carving and moldings of Adam furniture, 
July, 27, p. 33. 

Sa in Queen Anne period, March, ’27, 


P20 Dele One 
May, ’27, 


26, p. 24. 
mentioned, 


mentioned, Feb. ’27, 


Pieter (ship model maker), Oct. 
41. 


land and_ sea, 


VAL. 
Cauchicy: china marks, Oct. ’26, p. 24. 
Chairs, Antwerp and Holland, Flemish, 
Sept. 26, D.) 25, 
Chairs, Boston rocker, described, May, ’27, 


Da 00; 

Chairs, caned in 1650, Sept. ’26, p. 25. 

Chairbacks, characteristics, Aug. 726, p. 14. 

Chae beginning of removable seat, March, 

» Pp. 

cresting on Flemish type, 
226". 26. 

Chairs, difference between early and later 
caning, Sept. °26, p. 26. 

Chairs, Flemish style, Sept. “26; p. 25: 


Sept. 


Chairs, Flemish tavern type, Sept. ’26, 
os lay 
Chairbacks, Hepplewhite and Sheraton, 


compared, Aug. ’26, p. 14. 
Chairs, Slatback, defined, July, 27, p. 49. 
Chairs, Splatback, defined, July, ’27, p. 49. 
peels, Spanish and Portuguese, influence 
n Flemish, Sept. ’26, p. 25. 
Cuaica on Flemish, Sept. ’26, 
p. 26. 


Chairs, wing foot, Aug. 726, p. 13 


stretches 


Chapin, Aaron (cabinetmaker), April, PA 
Characteristics of early Worcester, Nov. 
heen Heer of Goddard design, April, 
eae and girandolis, Feb. ’27, p. 28. 


Chandelier, lustre, rock, crystal and glass 
drops, Feb. ’27, p. 

Charles II influence in furniture, Sept. ’26, 
p. 

Characteristics of Prattware, Sept. 26, 

Characteristics of Queen Anne furniture, 
IMarehye27.0 pe 19) 


Chairs, Salem’ rocker, described, May, ’27, 

p. 56 

Characteristics of 16th Century ships, Oct. 
26, p, 42. 

Characteristics of Savery design, April, 
2IGuaDs 

China, biscuit porcelain, ee CAly Hopp OY. 

China, Bow, Jan. ’27, p. : 

China called ‘‘Cincinnati,” aed. 207 Dal. 

China, Crouch ware, March, ’27, p. 49. 

China, Crown Derby, March, ’27, p. 51. 


China, Derby, March, ’27, p. 50. 
China, discussion of Lowestoft, April, ’27, 


China, “Hancock’s School of Decoration,” 
Nov. 726, p. 47. 

China, ages of copper plates, June, ’27, 
p. 3 

China, marks on Spode, June, ’27, p. 54. 

China, method of transfer printing, June, 
VIR, jos eh 

China, Spode, June, TA fre 0, 


China, Toby jugs, March: oy, Ds 22. 

Chinas Doby,, Jan. | ’2/,) p. 00: 

China, Worcester, Nov. ’26 p. 46. 

Chippendale and Adam school of design 
compared, Aug. ’26, p. 13. 

Chippendale French sofa, Aug. 726,.8ps 12k 


ase Pures: 
eh, oe 39. 


Chintz, beginnings of, April, 

Chintz, origin of word, April, 

City Directories, old, July, PA 

Clarke, Thomas B. collection nt. 
Nov. 726; p. 45. 

Clocks, decorations on dials (tall case), May, 
727, De oa 


Clocks, grandfather, Queen Anne decora- 
tions, March, 727, p. 20. 

Clocks, Latin proverbs on faces, March, 
Bia Wino: 

Clocks, tall case, May, ’27, p. 31. 

Clock, variation of dials, Queen Anne, 
March, ’27, p. 20. 

Cleaning old prints, Sept. ’26, p. 32. 

Clifton, John (silversmith), mentioned, 


March, ’27, p. 21. 

Cock & Co., John (manufacturer of fans), 
Aug. ’26, p. 34. 

Coffin & Hay, bottles, Aug. ’26, p. 23. 

“Collector's Guide of Flasks and Bottles,” 
book review, Feb. 727, p. 54. 

ee hooked rugs (book review), May, 

Pp 

Collectors League of N. J. organized, June, 
Ba, : 

Collinson and Lock, House of (furniture 


makers), Oct. 26, arose 

Colonial beds and cupboards imported, 
Septv. 20,00. 16! 

Colonial Lighting (book review), April, 727, 
p. 

“Colonial Furniture in America,’ by Luke 


pet Lockwood, book review, Feb. 

Colonial "etiquette for children, Oct. ’26, 
p. 45. 

Colors on Bow, Jan. ’27, p. 31. 

Colors of picture frames harmonizing with 
picture, Dec. ’26, p. 51. 

Colors of Prattware, Sept. ’26, p. 46-47. 


Color prints, early methods described, 
July ye275 9 Da 29) 

Colors of Derby, March, ’27, p. 59. 

Colors of natural woods, April, ’27, p. 34. 

Constellation’s Figurehead, described 


March,) "27,6 Dan 54: 
Coney, John (silversmith), June, ’27, p. 46. 
Coeelane, William (potter), June, Pik. 


Deco. 

Vopelant & Garrett (pottery), June, ’27, 
Davooe 

Copeland, W. T. & Sons (potters), June, 
2755. DAL 

Comper pases: china, history of, June, ’27, 
p. 


Cornucopia, on bottles, Aug. ’26, p. 20. 
Cornucopia style, sofas, Aug. ’26, p. 25. 


Cornelius, Chas. O., quoted, April, PHL Gos, ols 
Cowper, William, quoted, Aug. oe p02 lay 
Craft, T. china painter, anes Sh 


Creepers, andirons, described, Oct. 26, 18. 
Cees ne is early Flemish chairs, Bese 
“Crouch Ware” pottery, March, ’27, p. 49. 

Crown Derby porcelain, March, 27, pe ol, 
Curly maple, where found, Jan. ’27, p. 52. 
Curtis, T. B., quoted, March, Tile. §e b¥): 
Meter William (clockmaker), Feb. hen 


p 

Cupboards and cabinets, Nov. ’26, p. 21. 

Cut on and embroidery, lace, Sept. ’26, 
Da oo: 

Danckertz, Cornelius (ship model maker), 
Oct 2ovepen4le 

Darned netting of twisted net, lace, Sept. 
7205) De ods 

Darrah, Lydia, mentioned, Sept. ’26, p. 20. 

Decorators and architects using antiques, 
Feb: 727, p. 24: 

Delftware factory names, April, ’27, p. 24. 

Designs on bottles, Aug. ’26, p. 20. 

Desks of Sheraton type, June, ’27, p. 21. 

Deycepeant in design of ships, Oct. ’26, 
p. 42. 

DoreloRneer leading to clippership, Dec. 

Development of the cupboard, Nov. ’26, 


’ 


asics es : 
Development of mantels, Oct. ’26, p. 35. 
Development of the sofa, Aug. ’26, p. 13. 
Development of warcraft, Aug. ’26, p. 40. 


p. 24. 
Development of design in French furniture, 
28 


Dials on tall case clocks, May, ’27, p. 33. 

Difference between early American and 
Woglsh furniture, woods, Sept. ’26, 
p. 40. 


Differences in Colonies’ objectives, Virginia 
group, New Netherlands and New Eng- 
land, Sept. ’26, p. 14. 

Difficulties of importing antiques, July, ’27, 


p. 46. 
Difference of workmanship between Eng- 
lish ae American cabinetmakers, Sept. 


126; 40. 
Dillon, ae collector, July, Pil es Pe 
Directories, old city, July, ’27, p. 39. 
Domestic furniture unlikely to warp, July, 
244 Ds 134: 
Doors on cupboards, Nov. ’26, p. 22. 
Doulton, John (potter), Feb. 727, p. 59. 
Drinking room, Indian queen, described, 
Septs 726; p.. Zl: 
Duesbury, William (china manufacturer), 


Jan. ’27, p; 31, and March, 727, p. 49. 

Dutch influence in English furniture, Sept. 
26, p. 14. 

Dutch bees in Queen Anne, March, ’27, 
p. 19. 

Du Rout de Nemours, quoted, March, ’27, 
p. 27. 

Eagles on bottles, Aug. ’26, p. 20. 

Earliest lace pattern book, Sept. ’26, p. 35. 

Early American bottles and flasks (book 
review), June, 727, p. 58. 

Early card and game tables, April, ’27, 

21 


“Rasterlings,” explanation of term (silver), 
Tare 27) pine 


d 


GENERAL INDEX—Continued 


Emblems on bottles, Aug. ’26, p. 20. | é 

Etiquette, early table manners, April, ’27, 
Pp. : 

Etiquette for children, rare books, Oct. ’26, 
p. 45. 

Evolution of curve and scroll in furniture, 
Dec. 726, p. 33. : 

Evolution of the cupboard, Nov. ’26, p. 21. 

Examination of antique furniture, Jan. hs 
p. 22. “ 

Fans, early American, Aug. °26, p. 34. 

Fans, folding, myeteeys scenic, feather, etc., 
Aug. ‘26, p. 


Fans, long handled, Aug. 726, p. 32. E 
Fans, original paim, Egyptian, Aug. ’26, 
Pool 


Fanmakers, names of classes of workmen, 
Aug. 726, p. 33. 

Fans, other names for, Aug. "26, Dees 

Fans, scenes on, Aug. ’26, p. 33 


Features ee 17th Century warcraft, Aug. 
#205. Ds 
Field bed, cer July,. °27, :p. 50: 


Fire buckets, early, Jan. 27 p. 42. 

First color plates in books, July, ’27, p. 29. 

Fire company, first American, Sept. 26, 

fighting apparatus, described, Jan. 
p. 42. g és ! 

First form of seats in America, Sept. °26, 


p. 24. 
Flasks and bottles, Jan. ’27, p. 44, and 
Sept. 726, p. 25. 


Aug. °26, p. 14. 
Flemish style chairs, 
Flight, Thomas (potter), Nov 26, p. 48. 
Forbes, Allen, collector, July, 27 | Diese 
Forks, development of, April, ‘07° p. 36. 
Franklin, a lost portrait found, Feb. ’27, 


Ae Ds 
F ire 


p. . : 
Franklin, Benjamin, portraits of, Feb. ’27, 
Senator 


p. 38-42, 

Frelinghuysen, 4 ss 
Jan. ’27, p. 49. 

French characteristics in Adam furniture, 
Uihing PS 305 Bie 

French furniture (Louis XIV, XV, XVI), 
iat 2s4) Doucse 

French Sofa (Chippendale), Aug. ’26, p. 12. 


collector, 


Freund, Karl, collector, June, ’27, p. 54. 

Fridenburg, Robert, mentioned, Feb. aes 
p. 38. 

Friedsam, Col. Michael, collector, March, 
t24 5 Da Nl 

Frigate type warcraft described, Aug. ’26, 
p. 43. 
Frye, Thomas (potter), Jan. ’27, p. 30. 
Furniture, age of mahogany explained, 
Sept. ’26, p. 40. ; 
Furniture, American and English designs 
compared, April, ’27, p. 29. 

Furniture, block front, April, ’27, p. 30. 

Furniture, Bombé front, Jan. 7° p. 28. 

Furniture, bracket foot, described, Dec. 
‘Caen Gee 9 

Furniture, cabinet, buffet, etc., Nov. ’26, 
Fit 4 

Furniture, cabriole leg, described, Dec. ’26, 
p. 34. 

Furniture, causes of individuality among 


Colonies, Sept. ’26, p. 16. 
perorer Charles II influence, Sept. ’26, 
p. 14. 


Furniture, Chippendale, Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite tables, April, ’27, p. 22. 
Se sede desks of Sheraton, June, ’27, 

Dp. 21: 
Furniture, Phyfe type, April, ’27, p. 31. 
Furniture, Dutch influence in English, 
Sept. ’26, p. 14. 
Furniture, evolution of curve and scroll, 


Dec 26; =p. 33. 

Furniture, French, development of design, 
Jan me7enD: 28. 

Furniture, Girandoles and Chandeliers, 
Rebagesa Dakers 

Furniture, Goddard type, April, ’27, p. 30. 

Furniture, golden age explained, Sept. 720; 
p. 14. 

Furniture, how to examine old, Jan. ’27, 
DP. 21; 

Furniture, lacquer tables, April, ’27, p. 23. 

Furniture, life and style of John Goddard, 
Feb: 727, p. 14. 

Furst of the Adam period, July, ’27, 
Dial: 

Furnishings of Slate Roof House, Dec. ’26, 


p. 28. 

Furniture, open-work splat, described, 
Decs 4265p: 

Furniture, period ‘of decadence explained, 


Sept. ’26, p. 40. 
Furniture, Queen Anne, March, ’27, p. 19. 


Furniture, Queen Anne mirrors, March, 
O2i ee ek 

Furniture, Savery type, April, ’27, p. 30. 

Furniture, Serpentine front, described, Dec. 
"265 “Dw 352 

Furniture, tent bed, field bed, defined, 


July, ’27, p. 50. 


Furniture, the attic bed, Feb. ’27, p. 57. 
Furniture, woods used in N. ole Sept. 
26, p. 14. 


Furttenbach, Joseph (ship model maker), 
Oct» 26, 0p. 4 
Galle, John (ship model maker), Oct. .’26, 


p- 41 
June, “2/; 


Garvin, 
p. 45. 
Gautier, Théophile, quoted, Aug. ’26, p. 33. 
Gibbons, Grinling (carver), Aug. ’26, p. 42; 
Septie-26, p. 14, and) (Dees 2 26.s0pe os: 
SDA esd (cabinetmaker), Oct. ’26, 
p. 36. 


‘Francis P., collector, 


Ginty, Miss Elizabeth, collector, May, ’27, 
9 J 


39; 

Girandeles of French extraction, Feb. ’27, 
Gitssdotes found North and South in U. 
Siebebs 27, ps 28: 
Girard, Stephen, house described (Sesqui), 

Septua co, 2. 22. 
Glassboro bottles, Aug. ’26, p. 23. 
Glass, earliest known, Jan. 27, p. 40. 


Glass, first made in America, Apralees, 
Doease 

Glaze on Toby jugs, March, ’27, p. 24. 

Goddard, John, where and when _ born; 


when died, Feb. 7275. py 219: 
Goddard, style of furniture, Feb. ’27, p 
Godwin, Thomas (Staffordshire potter), 
Dec. 726, p. 54. 
Goetz, New York Art Shop, robbery, Feb. 


Bieep.. 24. 
“Golden Age’”’ explained, Sept. ’26, p. 40. 
Golden Age of lace, Sept. 26, p. 34. 
Grandfather clocks, May, ’27, p. 31. 


Green, Valentine (artist), June, Dia ee tas 

Grieve, M., mentioned, Dec. ’26, p. 52. 

Guys, Ernest A. H. Cc. life’ of, April, ’27, 
p. $3 

H and L hinges (iron), March, ’27, p. 45. 

Hagen, Frederick E., collector, July, ’27, 


p. 39; 

Halifax clock (tall case), May, ’27, p. 33. 

Hall mark, described or defined, Dec. ’26, 
Dood: 

Hall Mark, explanation 
Pawences. Pp. 32s 


of term (silver), 


Halsey, R. T. Haynes, collector, April, 
i Semel) wee 
Hancock, Robert (potter), characteristics, 
Nov. ’26, p. 47; (engraver), Oct. ’26, 

De 2s. 


eat Rugs (book review), May, ’27, 
p; of. 
Harkness, Edward S., collector, April, °27, 


p. 43. 

Harness-cask, described, Oct. ’26, p. 42. 

Hart house mantel, American Wing, de- 
scribed, Oct. ’26, p. 34. 

Hauseatic League, described (1250 to 1669), 
Dec.. 726, p: 

Hepplewhite chairbacks, characteristics of, 


Aug. 726, p. 14. ; 
Hepplewhite tables, characteristics, April, 
Peeges: 
Heylin, Edward (potter), Jan. ’27, p. 30. 


High St., Philadelphia (at the 
Sept. ’26, p. 19. 

Hinges, origin of (iron), March, ’27, p. 45. 

Hobson, R. L., quoted, Nov. 26, p. 

Holcombe, Mrs. John Marshall, mentioned, 
Avg. 726, inv 13) 

Holdship, Richard (potter), Nov. ’26, p. 47. 

Hoof- iBiars feet (Queen Anne), March, DF 


Heocae & Alfred (clockmakers), July, ’27, 
p. 49. 

Horlick, Sir James, collection mentioned, 
March, ’27, p. i 

How to clean old prints, Sept. ’26, p. 32. 

How to examine old furniture, Jan. ere, 
oH Ale 

How to re senchos split table tops, May, 

3 


Sesqui), 


"als Det aee 

How to refinish furniture, Dec. ’26, p. 42, 
and Feb. ’27, p. 36. 

How to refinish with linseed oil, Feb. ’27, 
Pp. 56, 

How to refinish mahogany, March, ’27, 
p. 24. 


How to remove dents from furniture, Aug. 
°26;. D. 26,,and) Pen <2/,epe ods 

How to remove paint, Aug. ’26, p. 26. 

How to remove scratches, Feb. ’27, p. 37. 

How to remove stains from maple, Feb. 
w 2/5) rarOee 

How to repair “blisters” 
"27, Ds 

How tO, feeisce drawer runners, May, ’27, 
Dp: 3/7, 

How to replenish antiques, Feb. ’27, p. 36 

How to insert patches in furniture, May, 
RO fee aon 


in veneer, May, 


How to know new and old walnut, Sept. 
1263. De 26: 

How to sandpaper furniture, Aug. ’26, 
p. 

How to scrape furniture, April, ’27, p. 34. 


How to use boiled linseed oil on furni- 
ture, Aug. °26, Pmeeo: 

Hudson River School, art, May, “2/7, p: 21. 

Hudson River, when explored, Feb. ’27, 


p. 45. 

Hull, John (silversmith), Dec. ’26, p. 54. 

Hull of ships, shapes, Aug. 726, p. 4 

Hurd, Jacob (silversmith), June, ’27, p. 46 

Importing antiques, the difficulties of, July, 
WEES tity Ge 

Importation of Colonial beds and 
boards, Sept. ’26, p. 16. 

Indian Queen Inn, Philadelphia (Sesqui), 
Sept. ’26, p. 19-21. 

Influence of foreign. background in the 
Colenies, Sept. °26, p. 14 


cup- 


Investment value of antiques, Aug. ’26, 
p. 36. 

Iron Industry in America, origin, March, 
127) pn 46. 

Italian picture frames, described, Dec. ’26, 
D. 53. 

Ives, Joseph (clockmaker), April, ’27, p. 53. 

Iron, old, March, ’27, p. 42. 


Jefferson, Thomas, description of Phila. 
room (Sesqui), Sept. ’26, p. 21. 


Jenner, allan “mentioned, March, 727; 


p. 
Jenny Lind bed, Feb. ’27, p. 57. 


Jones, Inigo (architect), designed motif, 
Noy. °26, p. 22. 
Junk Snupper, The, book review, June, 
Pale 58. 
p. 50. 


Kean, Michael (potter), March, ’27, 

Keene bottles, Aug. ’26, p. 23. 

Kensington bottles, Aug. 26,0 Den eos 

Keren J. B., author and collector, June, 
SPINE fale 

King, "Edward, collector, June, ’27, p. 27. 

Kollock, Shephard (printer), July, 199 a4 39, 

Knives, early types, April, ’27, p. 

Knowles car Co., R. F. (bottle ot aan 
Jan. 27, 44, 


Knox & tA eed bottles, Aug. ’26, p. 22. 

Lace, customary for 17th Century dress 
and pomp, Sept. 726, p. 36. 

Lace, early exampies, Sept. ’26, p. 34. 

Lace, various periods, Sept. ’26, p. 35. 

Lamerie, Paul (silversmith), mentioned, 
March, *27, ps 21. 

Leach, John (silversmith), mentioned, 
March, ’27, p, 21: 


Le Mire, "Noel (engraver), June, ’27, p. 30. 

watts head on old silver, Jan. ’2/, 
pag 

Lewis, C. T. C., author, mentioned, July, 


‘2/5, ps o0t 

Lewis, Lawrence, builder of Woodlawn 
Mansion, Sept. ’26, p. 42. 

Life of Bhs! Goddard, Phyfe, April, ’27, 
p. 

Linen embroidery lace, Sept. ’26, p. 35. 

a Sey oil finish, how to apply, Feb. ’27, 


Pp 
Lion’s head on old silver, Jan. ’27, 33. 
a spread in Western Reserve, pon 
Longeians — ao Caughley pot-works, Oct. 
Locks, old iron, March, ’27, p. 46. 
mies Luke Vincent, author, Feb. 727, 


Leck wae Sara, quoted, Aug. ’26, 
Locknced, ae a: Vincent, 
Me "Anti shops described, Aug. ’26, 


py t2, 
quoted, April, 


eee ‘Assay Office silver marks, Jan... 


LHL Se Ar 
Louis, (The) characteristics in Adam furni- 
ture, July, ’27, p. 33. 
Louis Bee and XVI furniture, Jan. 
Pp. 
Lowesigtt china, explained, April, 27, 
Loxley House, Philadelphia (Sesqui), Sept. 
Lustre, takes explained, May, ’27, p. 44. 
Lyon, Dr. Lies W., author, mentioned, 
Nov. ’26, p. 


Lyreback, Phyfe, eect "27, Spada 
mr furniture of peculiar charm, Feb, 
Market House, Philadelphia (Sesqui), Sept. 


ie on Caughley china, Oct. 
Marks on Derby, March, ’27, p. 
Marks on Salopian ware, nets 
Marks on Spode, June, ’27, p. 


26, p. 24. 
50. 
oe p. 24. 


Met on silver explained, eee found 
various articles, Jan. "27, p: 32. 
Marks on Toby jugs, March, ’27, p. 24. 


Mantels, development of, Oct. 


26, SSt 
“Mates England,” a 


on china, March, *2/ 


p 
Maioli, Canevari oH others (book review), 


April, OT ae 

Mason, F. H. (ship builder), Oct. "26, 
p. 42. 

ghee e its rise and fall, April, ’27, 
p 


Masque fan, Aug. 726, p. 34. 
Mayer, ‘Thomas (English potter), Dec. ’26, 


Meutice bands described, July, ’27, p. 33. 
wget ia ace: (china engraver), June, 
p 

Mentor magazine, quoted, Aug. 726, p. 12. 

Mettayer, Lewis (silversmith), mentioned, 
March, ’27, p. 

eet} glass, knees of, Feb. 727, 
p. 

Minton, Thomas, designer of William pat- 
tern, Oct, 926: P, 4. 

Minuet fan, Aug. 72630 Dorge: 

Mirrors, Pave or a gauge of age, March, 


27, _D 
Mme. Pompadour fans, Aug. ’26, p. 32. 
Mocks Frederick, collector, ‘July, "Dae 
p 


Model makers’ influence in British history, 
Aug. ’26, p. 41 


Molding of ae jugs, a test of age, 
March, ’27, p. 24. 

Moblog on Adam furniture, July, ’27, 
p 

Mongar J. Pierpont, collector, May, 727, 
fs , 

Moxie ghaereee Clary, quoted, Aug. ’26, 
p. 

Moser, M. (modeler of Bow), Jan. ’27, 

Motifs on English furniture, July, ’27, 
p. 

Museum of Monsieur and Madame Nadel- 
man, Jan. ’27, p. 49. 

Mystery fan (four scenes), Aug. ’26, p. 34. 


Nadelman, Monsieur and Madame, museum 
of, Jan. °27, -p2.49, 
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American Antiques 


and FRUITWOODS 


Rare Prints -- Paintings -- Ship Models 
ITEMS for the COLLECTOR and for DECORATIVE USE 


FURNITURE in MAPLE, PINE, MAHOGANY 


Shearer Mahogany Secretary Book- 


case with Latticed Doors 


FRED J. PETERS 


NEW YORK SHOP 
52 East 56TH STREET 


Inlaid Mahogany Secretary Bookcase. 
with Tambour Slides 
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Telephone Flushing 5667 


FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND 


Telephone Plaza 7527 


New York CITY 
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American Antiques Exclusively 


Everything for Sale Carries My Personal Guarantee 


This beautiful mahogany Hepplewhite Sideboard is 5 feet 8 inches long. The inlay 
is exceptional and the piece will be a prize in the purchaser’s home. It is in fine condi 
tion and will lend added charm to any dining-room. 


Some of the other outstanding pieces are: 


A remarkable old mahogany Secretary Book- 
case; has the old-style glass doors above (13 
diamond), and is partitioned so that it makes 
15 compartments. Desk interior shows the old 
block influence on its 11 small drawers and 
6 semi-secret ones. Three of the drawers have 
carved fan ornaments. 


This is an uncommon old desk at a quite rea- 
sonable price. 


Also an extremely comfortable Sheraton Sofa 
of mahogany, 6 feet long, the arms being of 
inlaid satinwood. It is in original condition. 
A Cherry Bureau with the original brasses. 
Sheraton influence, with a unique top, rarely 
seen. 


A Set of Lustre Dishes, besides several individ- 
ual pieces. In Bennington, a quaint Cow and 
a pair of lovely Dogs. 


Numerous Chests of Drawers, Highboys, a Lowboy, a Banjo Clock, various small 
Tilt-Top, Piecrust and other Tables, many odd Chairs, some of which may match 


those you have. 


HENRY V. WEIL 


126 East 57TH STREET 


New YorK 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
w 


American and 
English Antiques 


397 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


A NEW ENGLAND FIREPLACE ABOUT Le 1725. MB 
THE FIRE DOGS AND FENDER ARE SPLEND EX- 
AMPLES OF EARLY METAL WORK. THE FIVE OSLAT 
CHAIR IS A PERFECT SPECIMEN OF EARLY TURNING 


KING HOOPER MANSION 


MARBERHEAD MASS: 


Si/Biimimiiet Eat Sie Roe i SMS 


A Superb Collection of Early American Furniture 


and Contemporary Decorative Crafts 


CBS tt EOt Ate She The hs Ete Soe | mt 


Read “The Story of King Hooper Mansion” in the July Number of 
Tur ANTIQUARIAN. Pages 11 to 19 inclusive. 


A cordial welcome awaits you. 
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$3.00 Per Year In Canada and 


Published by 
30c Per Copy The Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. Foreign $4.00 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 
welcomes contributions 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST 

from its readers and 

photographs of unusual 

rarities. he Accomplished Sora hy eoutse K Orrie..: anus. siekts Goa oc tess: II 
Ae cagwemchers. fan ‘hesAntiquarian /Meanderssbhyeli BR sco. sass. ccans eter esse os 16 

assume no responsibility 


for the safety of either A Bit About Bottles, by Rhea Mansfield Knatile ...................- 20 


manuscripts or  photo- 


graphs, but due care will Oil Finish for Antiques by R. L. Scharring-Hausen ............0000- 26 
ce + pay History and Romance of the Fan, by Elma Allée Weil .............. 31 
sidered unavailable. iPeyeunica! Srolke ose /Nainvatores, ean WG Al, JOA: Sbeaepnndcns bua enon ac 36 
ee pata Antique Hunting in England, by Helene Hinds Rice ............. S¥/ 
sacha vile ci More About Ship Models, by Capt. E. Armitage McCann ............ 40 


ARTHUR F. BOLLINGER 
President 


SIDNEY K. BOLLINGER 
Secretary 


Copyright, 1926, by The Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. 
Entered as second-class matter October 10, 1923, at the post office at New York, N. Y., 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Printed in the U. S. A. 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


ANTIQUES ROOM 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


A GROUP OF PEASANT CHAIRS FROM FRANCE 


We have added interesting French and English furniture 
to the Early American pieces in our 
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This advertisement is ad- 
dressed to collectors who 
are looking for American 


Antiques of Real Merit. 


In the House of I. Sack you will find Antique 
Furniture of the highest class. A competent 
staff of buyers continually replenishes our 
stock, and obliging salesmen will make your 


visit a pleasant one. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


85 CHARLES SST: 
Boston, MASsS. 
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PANELING FROM AN OLD MANSION IN CROSSWICKS, NEW JERSEY 


PIONEER ANTIQUE SHOP 


L. RICHMOND RARE PIECES ALWAYS ON HAND FREEHOLD, N. J. 
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(3miles N. of Phila. City line) 
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This is the out- 
side. Inside, in 
home settings, 
you'll find a Wil- 
liam and Mary 
Secretary, a Si 
mon Willard 
Grandfather 
Clocka. -Block 
Front Bureau and 
other examples of 
past days’ finest 
work. 


Everything guar’ 
anteed as repre- 
sented. 


Branch: 


Farr Oaks 


GLENCOE, ILL 


BETHLEHEM PIKE The | f e . 
WHITEMARSH, Pa. { 615 GREENLEAF AVE. 
Warrant Pa, aylo ay 


My stocks for August include almost everything you need and in quantities. 


Just send a list 


of your wants and I will send photos of the pieces you wish. Be sure to return the photos 
of the pieces you want so there will be no mistake on my part in sending the exact pieces 


— otherwise you need not return the photos. 


ANTIQUES AT WHOLESALE 


W. B. SPAULDING 
17 WALNUT STREET 
HAVERHILL, Mass. 
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EXHIBITION OF COLONIAL PORTRAITS AND FURNIDERE 
Includes Piecrust, Butterfly, Gate-leg, Swinging Tables 


Among the Colonial Portraits 
are examples by 


Smibert 
Wollaston 
Badger 
Feke 
Bridges 
Wm. Read 
Copley 
Peale 
Stuart 
Sully 
Harding 
Malbone 


Robert C. Vose 


Galleries 


559 BOYLSTON STREET CoPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 
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Stern’s Antique and Art Galleries, Inc. 


221-223 ROY ALS T., SNEW ORLEANS aieae 
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America’s Most Interesting City 
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Y Mahogany and Rosewood Carved Parlor Gilt Mantel and Pier Mirrors Z 
j Suites Hurricane Shades ] 
j Mahogany Sofas and Love Seats Girondoles ] 
j Mahogany Claw-foot Dining Room, Astral Lamps and Sconces j 
j Card and Sewing Tables Empire China and Bric-a-Brac ] 
j Seignorette and Fiddle Back Aubusson Hangings and Rugs Z 
Uy; Dining Room Chairs Lamps, Statuary, Bronzes, Z 
Odd Arm Chairs—Mahogany Ivories, Miniatures, Z 
and Rosewood Paintings, etc. Z 

Mahogany Foot Stools French Period Furniture. 
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If in need of anything drop us a line, as we are one of the largest handlers of genuine 


pieces in this section of the country. 
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The Most Comprehensive Collection in New Hampshire of 
Antiques Widely and Wisely Collected — Expertly 
Identified —Responsibly Guaranteed 


A Book and A Shop 
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By STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 


= 

aS 
= = 
= THE BOOK = 
= EARLY AMERICAN BOTTLES AND FLASKS is much more than its name implies. = 
Za Every American glass factory of importance, from early Colonial days to the Re 
PO last quarter of the nineteenth century, received adequate discussion; 100 photo- KA 


engravings of extraordinary clarity illustrate and identify more than 900 
examples of glass. No collector and no casual buyer of glass can afford to 
be without this book. 


Price $12.50, postpatd in America. (Iwo books.) 
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Known as the OLD WILSON TAVERN SHOP, stands diagonally across from the 
Old Wilson Tavern, relic of Revolutionary days. The latter, perhaps the 
finest and most perfectly preserved of the Inns which met the requirements of 
coaching days, is furnished throughout with antiques, and constitutes the pri- 
vate residence of Mr. Van Rensselaer. 
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The Shop and Storehouse contain collections of great variety, including 
choice specimens of early American furniture, typical items from New Hamp- 
shire and other sections, comprising in all over three hundred and fifty pieces. 
Lowestoft, and other fine china, including a dinner service of the former and 
sets and cabinet specimens of the latter. 


RSA 


A large Collection of Bottles and Flasks, especially rich in colored examples 
and a hundred different Washington variations, making an exhibit not often 
available to collectors, are available. Besides these are Prints, well chosen, 
covering a variety of subjects; Pictures; Metal Wares; old time Lamps and 
Chandeliers; Hooked Rugs of fine quality in great variety, cleaned and per- 
fect; and a thousand other fascinating items, all of which are fully covered 
by guarantee. 
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Stephen Van Rensselaer 


ESTABLISHED 1902 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H. Telephone 277 


78 miles from Boston on the State Road 
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The Hous of Oak and PINE 


ot 


Built on the King’s Highway (old Bay Road) in 

Ipswich from trees cut on the lot about 1690, 

now, in 1926, bespeaks a generation of craftsmen 
who builded better than they knew. 


a 


Here the work of the upper and nether sawyer, 
the broadaxe man, the lad skilled with the adze 
and the house-wright is shown in marked degree. 
Great wide boards of pumpkin pine, massive oak 
timbers in the exposed ceilings and five enormous 
fireplaces decorated with utensils used by the 
housewife in olden-time cookery greet the eye. 


The Webster Place 
Antique Shop 


=i 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


announces the opening of tts 


TEA ROOM 
for the Season 


This house, one of five, is my setting for 
Furniture of AMERICAN Oak and PINE 


ae 


Yes, I have PUMPKIN PINE, lots of it, to wit: 


More than 2000 wide, feather-edge boards with 
thumb moldings. Many hundreds of these boards 
were never painted but have been mellowed by 
time’s gentle influence for two centuries until 
now they possess the softest glow in color tone 
from gold to deep seal. 


Be 


Yes, I have OLD OAK TIMBERS, viz: 


~oif ion 


The house and barns are full of fine 
furniture, glass, china, pewter and 
iron and we have the finest lot of 
New England flowered hooked rugs 
which we have ever seen together. 
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Summer beams, joists, plates and gunstock posts. 
Also old bricks for facing fireplaces, hearth tile, 
decorated Dutch tile, fireplace fittings:—cranes, 
trammel bars and hooks, slyces, dogs, andirons, 
house hardware, hinges, latches, lighting utensils, 
nails and spikes. 


So 
HOOKED RUGS 


In sending your hooked rugs and braided rugs 
here for cleaning and repairs attach a tag to each 
one with name thereon, name on package also, 
and notify me by letter. There is a big flow of 
rugs here, for we do the work beautifully. 


Our Collection of New England Hooked Rugs 
is at its Best. Many hundreds to choose from— 
clean and in fine condition. 


Se 


URNHAMS 
Antique Trading Post 


AMERICAN HANGING SHELVES 


Circa 1800. Also a collection of Lustre and 
Staffordshire. 


Martha DeHaas Reeves 


1026 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


and 


21 POTTER ST., HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


Ipswich, Massachusetts 
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G have many rare pieces, We 
Ds such as Lowboys, High- G 
4 boys, fine Dining Table Y 
y | Y 
G with ten chairs to match, y 
Y and a numerous and va- Y 
¥! ried stock to choose from. Y 
G You are cordially invited y' 
Y to visit us. Y 
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G 1132 Mapison Ave. y 
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Y (Near 84th Street) 4’ 
y PAIR OF PHILADELPHIA SIDE CHAIRS IN WALNUT, DATING ABOUT 1760. YG 
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3 One of the Largest AUCTION SALES = 
: of ANTIQUES of the Year ie 
S @ 
S To Be Sold At Unrestricted Sale ie 
> ie 
SX THE FAMOUS COLLECTION OF THE LATE C. 8. LUNT, of Rochester, N. Y., consist- iz 
= ing of 300 pieces of rare historical platters and plates of American views and buildings. This is = 
5S & p P EL eae 8 a 
=a one of the largest collections of old Staffordshire in this country. >= 
@ 
> 300 PIECES OF VERY RARE OLD FURNITURE, such as highboys, lowboys, piecrust table, = 
> butterfly table, cupboard on chest, mahogany inlaid grandfather clock, miniature grandfather ie 
A clock, beautiful large carved Italian walnut table, Queen Anne dressing table, Sheraton and Hepple- KS 
» white tables, sideboard, chairs, wing chair, Martha Washington arm chair, banjo clock, Chippen- 


dale chest of drawers, 30 extra choice pieces of curly maple, and many other early American pieces. 
30 VERY BEAUTIFUL QUILTS that are beyond description. 

300 RARE PRINTS, consisting of sporting, hunting scenes, city buildings, and views, English 
prints by Aiken, some very rare and choice impressions. 

Pewter, brass and copper, Staffordshire ornaments, Royal Worcester tea set, silver resist tea set, 
lustres, Stiegel glass, Sandwich, Stoddard, Waterford and other early glass. 

Beautifully illustrated catalog of this sale sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. When ordering, be 
sure to mention “Catalog of Lunt Collection.” 


EXHIBITION SEPTEMBER 12 SALE SEPTEMBER 13, 14 & 15 
Sale Conducted by BUCKLEY of BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


J. B. SISSON’s SONS, Auctioneers 
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A very fine old love seat in its original condition. It is 29 inches deep. 
Courtesy of Lows Joseph. 
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THE ACCOMPLISHED SOFA 


The Material for Upholstery Was Rich and Varied—Silk, Damask, Figured Velvet, 
Beautiful Brocades and Horsehair Were Used 
By LOUISE KARR 


This Sheraton type of sofa possesses not only grace but beauty. 
Courtesy of Brooks Reed. 


“__Thus first Necessity invented stools, 

Convenience next suggested chairs, 

And Luxury th’ accomplished sofa last.” 
Cowper, The Task 1, 88. 


T is said that once when the poet Cowper, who 
was of an extremely delicate constitution and 
inclined to religious melancholy, was recovering 
from a severe illness, one of his friends suggested 
his writing something to divert and amuse himself, 
and upon being pressed for a subject gave The Sofa 
as a Task, and that the poem, which has won a 
secure place in English literature, was the result. 
This story was generally printed in handbooks of 
a few decades ago. At the time of my student days 
is seemed strange to me that such a prosaic subject 
as a mere sofa should have occurred to anybody as 
a poetic theme. With a wider view of life and of 
furniture, this occurrence takes on a _ different 
aspect. 


William Cowper was born in 1731, and at that 
time such a delectable article to sit and lounge upon 
was, to an extent, extremely rare, as previous to 
Chippendale’s time they were either exported from 
France or made in the form of a short settee. 
Couches were not uncommon, but if Cowper’s sofa 
was really upholstered, had a back to brace one’s 
self against and arms that would be a solace for 
an aching head, one is tempted to conclude that it 
was an imported example and well worth writing 
about either in poetry or prose. 

Authorities are agreed that sofas as we know 
them, of the French or the various types of English, 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton and Empire 
styles are a comparatively late development. 

It is hardly proper in a short article, when one 
cannot without being tiresome qualify and explain, 
to make very positive statements as to the date 
or derivation of any article of furniture. Authori- 
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ties differ in many particulars. As a rule, cabinet- 
makers did not sign their work, so we are not able 
to follow developments as we can in studying a 
period in literature or in music. 

It is conceded, however, by most authorities that 
the sofa is developed from the settee, which in its 
turn goes back to the settle, which is traced to the 
bench. Nevertheless all these exist contempora- 
neously in later times, and one period has always 
lapped over into another. The couch goes right 
along with all of them, and has existed from the 
most ancient days. We know this from examples 
found in the earliest tombs, Egyptian and others. 
There is a beautiful example of an early English 
couch in the American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum, showing the Flemish scroll on the 
stretcher and the cane back and seat attributable 
to oriental influences coming through Spain and 
Portugal. These characteristics date this piece as 
early as the reign of William and Mary in the late 
Seventeenth Century. 

Thomas Chippendale is credited with the intro- 
duction to general use of the mahogany settee, 
whether in double chair or longer form, consisting 
of several chair frames, either upholstered in part 
or the whole, or entirely of mahogany or other 
wood. These usually have backs of the formsshe 
has made so characteristically his own of the pierced 
and carved slat, or the Chinese style which he also 
made his own, or again of a true upholstered form 
to which he gave the name French sofa. 

The above paragraph is an endeavor to put in 
compact shape what this great man did for the Sofa. 
Chippendale is like Shakespeare. Careless of where 
his ideas originated, he absorbed, assimilated and 
reproduced them. When they finally emerged, 
either as patterns in his books, or as finished pieces 
from his shop, they are Chippendale’s. In a great 
age, whether of furniture or other art or craft, 
there seems often to be one personality that brings 
much previous and contemporary work to a focus. 
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Such a personality was Thomas Chippendale. 

We really know little about him, but there seem 
to be occasional sidelights that give certain infor- 
mation. It is a fact that he was elected to member- 
ship in a Society for the Encouragement of the 
Arts, Manufacture and Commerce, an organization 
that still flourishes, according to the “International 
Cyclopedia,” which also states that his name appears 
in this same connection in an autograph book along 
with those of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Edward Gibbon, 
Dr. Johnson, David Garrick, Horace Walpole, the 
Earl of Bute and John Wilkes. 

Sarah Lockwood in her book, “Antiques” says: 
“His (Chippendale’s) shop became a_ fashionable 
rendezvous for great lords and ladies, who came 
there mornings to titter about the scandals at Court 
and to vie with each other in buying furniture.” 
There is a pretty story in the “Mentor” magazine, 
that “A young art student came to a furniture shop 
in London and the talk was of a beauty of line, 
the dignity of proportion and the introduction of 
mahogany in the manufacture of furniture. The 
art student afterward became Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the world-famed painter. The furniture maker was 
Thomas Chippendale, known as ‘King of the 
Eighteenth Century designers. And to these 
friendly talks and arguments Chippendale attributes 
his reputation as master of line and genius of pro- 
portion.” 

In his famous book, “The Gentleman and Cabinet- 
maker’s Directory,’ published in 1754, that was to 
gain him contemporary and posthumous fame, he 
gives, among the multitude of designs, several of 
what he calls French sofas, more nearly what we 
today designate as sofa. We associate with him, 
however, more the two-chair-back settee for two 
persons; sometimes, when it is entirely upholstered, 
called a sofa, rather incorrectly. These settees pos- 
sess all the characteristics of his chairs, which lat- 
ter constitute his greatest claim to fame. His chairs 
are, and it is allowable to include his settees in the 


A Duncan Phyfe sofa. Mahogany. 
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statement, the strongest and handsomest made in 
England and America. Both have the variety of 
carved, pierced backs in all his styles, with the 
‘cabriole or the straight leg, the former ending in 
the ball and claw foot. 

Speaking of Chippendale’s assimilation of pre- 
vious styles, there is a beautiful example of a short 
upholstered settee that looks like his inspiration in 
some ways. It is in the Maryland room of the 
American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum, and 
the date of its manufacture in this country is given 
as 1735, nineteen years before the publication of his 
first book. It was built in Philadelphia for the 
great house called “Stenton.”’ The catalogue states 
it is, “the acme of the popularly called Queen Anne 
style.” It seems not only comfortable but beautiful 
as well. The description is not encouraging to a 
belief that such comfort might have been general, 
for it states that it is “probably unique among 
American pieces.” 

Usually Chippendale’s settees have the upholstered 
seat and the two chair backs, these latter joined in 
any one of a number of ways. Mrs. John Marshall 
Holcombe of Hartford, Conn., has a settee charac- 
teristic of this style. It has moulded and carved 
backs, terminating in scrolls and openwork, carved 
splats, and rests on four legs. The date is approxi- 
mately 1750-1770. There is also a double chair 
(another name used for these pieces) in the Wor- 
cester Antiquarian Society’s Rooms, which is said 
to have belonged to John Hancock. This has six 
cabriole-shaped legs, with lion’s heads carved on the 
upper part and claw and ball feet; the splats are 
urn shaped, pierced and carved, and the ears marked. 

Occasionally is found a long sofa designed after 
this chair-back combination of Chippendale’s. A 
noted one is in Pilgrim Hall at Plymouth, Mass. 
This is said also to have belonged to John Hancock. 
It is very long, seven feet or more, and would 
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seem to be constructed of four chair frames; built 
of walnut and follows very closely the directions in 
his book for upholstered chairs. There is, however, 
an underbracing seemingly of an earlier date. The 
piece is entirely upholstered. 

We can also associate with the sofa the great 
name of Adam. As is well known, he did not make 
furniture, but his designs were carried out in the 
different shops, Chippendale’s among others, and 
of course in America as well, where there had 
come to be, in the latter half of the Eighteenth 
Century, scores of able and gifted joiners and 
cabinetmakers as well as upholsterers. 

Occasionally we find a sofa that is strictly Adam. 
It will be distinguished by purity and classicism of 
line, by balance in the broad, clean scroll work, pro- 
portion and correctness of all the parts, the straight 
line of the back, and, very important, the so-called 
wing or Adam foot. One has but to compare such 
a piece to see how completely Adam had departed 
from the Chippendale school of design. The legs 
are placed in the exact mathematical position to 
support the whole, and they frequently terminate 
in brass paws over casters. One I have in mind, 
the property of Mrs. Fowle of the Fuller Homestead. 
Hancock, N. H., has no carving except a squared 
rosette in the front rail on each leg and the deep 
reeding of the rails and legs; this reeding being 
another characteristic of Adam. The mathematical 
harmony of this piece must be great, TOmiileames 
as absolutely unified impression on the mind. Mrs. 
Fowle says that when Miss Frances Clary Morse 
saw this piece she exclaimed: “There is a perfect 
example of pure Adam.” It came from Salem, 
Mass., but nothing is known of its history. W here- 
ever Adam introduces carving, it is always with 
thé effect ofalbalance. Ele is fond of ithe rams 
head and other animal forms, but they are always 
subservient to the general effect. 


Fine example of the Sheraton type of sofa. 


In possession of a New York family 
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The designs of Adam were carried out m the 
shops of the two great cabinetmakers that followed 
Chippendale, and |= Sheratons seAlso; 
through Sheraton, he was a strong influence in the 


Hepplewhite 


work of our own great cabinetmaker, Duncan Phyfe. 

These men and their contemporaries and follow- 
ers in England and this country all made sofas. 

The styles by now were changing. Houses were 
being built on different architectural plans. Furni- 
ture has always followed architecture. In old times 
it was heavy and strong, often being built into the 
walls of the massive dwellings. Now there arose 
a demand for something lighter than the solid, 
carved work of Chippendale. The brothers Adam 
much of this with their 
new ideas based upon classic lines, the result of 
their native taste, and influenced by their travels 
and studies in the newly discovered remains of 
ancient culture in Pompeii and Herculaneum—in 
short, by the Renaissance. 

Hepplewhite came forward with his book, “The 
Cabientmaker and Upholsterer’s Guide” in 1788, and 
Sheraton soon followed, publishing in 1793 “The 
Cabinetmaker and Upholsterer’s Drawing Book.” 
While these two men had some greatly differing 
characteristics, the result of their work as practised 
by their followers has been to commingle many of 
them, so much so that even an accomplished critic 
has difficulty in tracing the influence that has guided 
in the making of given pieces. One difference, 
which concerns the subject of this article, is in the 
chair and sofa back. The Hepplewhite backs, as 
everyone knows, are of a heart or oval outline, the 
bottom part not touching the seat rail. 

In Hepplewhite’s long settees we may see a suc- 
cession of these heart or oval shapes, the whole 
only connected with the seat by the upright stiles. 
Sheraton keeps to the straight, square line, varied 
by many beautiful designs, but preserving great 
strength in relation to the curve of the back stile 
and the seat rail; in both chairs and settees his 
work is amazingly strong in proportion to the light 
effect. Some of the Sheraton settees were beauti- 


were responsible for 


This unusual old sofa suggests comfort. 
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fully painted, and were called fancy settees. These 
had a great vogue at one time. 

Both these men used lighter woods in connection 
with mahogany, and often without the latter; their 
inlays in mahogany are very beautiful in many de- 
signs. With Hepplewhite, the chair, the sofa and 
the sideboard seem to have been his especial de- 
light. The legs are tapering, frequently inlaid and 
often end in the term foot. 

There is a beautiful Hepplewhite sofa said to 
have belonged to Baron Steuben. It has a rounded 
back, higher in the center, and the arms do not 
come well forward. It has eight legs, the four 
front ones fluted, and the whole is overstuffed in a 
striped material. 

Hepplewhite gives minute directions in his book 
as to the proportions of his sofas. He says their 
style and size should be according to the room 
they are intended to furnish. 

The material for the upholstery in those days 
was rich and varied—silk damask, figured velvet, 
beautiful brocades there were, and for the pieces 
intended for hard usage, horsehair. Both Hepple- 
white and Sheraton had a fancy for stripes in soft 
and pleasing colors. 

We in America, and particularly in New England, 


have more of the so-called Sheraton style sofas than 


of the ones previously described. A typical Shera- 
ton sofa that would be found in this section may 
be described thus: The frame would be of ma- 
hogany with the top rail (under the upholstery) 
slightly curved, or the top rail would be left un- 
covered and slightly carved or inlaid. The front of 
the seat, which would be generously deep, would be 
slightly curved as it comes to the arms. The arm, 
which may or may not be carved on the upper side, 
extends beyond the upholstered frame and rests 
upon a pillar which continues up from the leg. 
This style of arm is quite characteristic of Sheraton. 
The legs of the sofa may be plainly turned, or 
fluted or reeded; often they are square with inlay. 
There might be pieces of satinwood inlay at the 
top of slender mahogany legs. An excellent ex- 


Courtesy of Brooks Reed 
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ample is 
Wing. 

I have in mind two such sofas 
cherished Newburyport house. 
Sheraton would have his sofas placed, one each 
side of a generous fireplace. The owner, Mrs. Foss, 
says that the one nearest the doorway was built 
by a Newburyport cabinetmaker, and belonged to a 
friend of her father’s. He finally sold it to the 
latter for the sum of one cent, wishing his friend 
to have it, but not wishing to break the friendship 
by a gift. Superstion, Mrs. Foss comments. 

Sheraton after a time came under the Empire in- 
fluence; not the later Empire that we associate with 
Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt with its Sphinxes 
and Griffins, clumsy, solid pillars and brasses, but 
the earlier style, at first very pure and retaining 
Adam traditions, but somehow at the end merging 
into the more vicious one. 

These sofas are quite often found as well as the 
earlier Sheratons. They are usually spoken of as 
early Empire, but there are designs for them in 
Sheraton’s book. Some of them are beautiful, with 
the line pure and the legs properly placed in re- 
lation to the whole. In these sofas, the bottom 
rail curves up in varying shapes to form the arms, 
and in the hand of a cabinetmaker who did not 
have an eye for proportion, some part or parts 


in the Haverhill room of the American 


in a carefully 
They are placed as 
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would be placed injudiciously, thus preventing a 
really successful treatment. 

Anyone, however, who possesses an early Empire 
sofa prizes it highly. There are extremely orna- 
mental in a drawing-room, and give a fine oppor- 
tunity for display of rich brocade or other fabric. 
They almost always have carvings, and the seats 
are sometimes narrow and hard. It is a pathetic 
sight to see a wearied pilgrim trying to gain forty 
winks on one of these narrow ledges with a carved 
surface by his elbow in case he make an unpremedi- 
tated movement. This reminds me of a remark 
overhead in an antique shop about one of these. 
A young man and his mother were considering a 
purchase. “Do buy it, mother,’ urged the youth, 
“it’s darned uncomfortable, but it’s awfully good 
looking.” 

There are many beautiful painted settees ascribed 
to the Sheraton and Hepplewhite influences. They 
are light and graceful, being made of wood. Sher- 
aton’s in particular are thus treated in paint and 
gilding, and were often made in the early Nineteenth 
Century and called Fancy Settees. 

After we leave these influences, we come to Dun- 
can Phyfe in our own country, who developed a 
dignified and solid style of his own, although much 
influenced by Adam and Sheraton. He is fond of 

(Continued on page 25) 


An original Chippendale two-chair back settee. 


Has the plain legs, 
stretcher, and is beautifully proportioned. A wonderful old piece 
Courtesy of Lenygon & Morant 
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The Antiquarian Meanders 


does not contain one or more consignments 

of English antiques. The dealers 
deavoring to bring into the United States the better 
pieces, having discovered that it is the furniture of 
merit wihch sells the most readily. The Antiqua- 
rian in conversation with one who imports exten- 
sively was shown a set of twelve beautiful Chippen- 
dale chairs, whose history was authenticated by 
documentary proof. These chairs were purchased 
by a prominent New York gentleman for his Long 
Island home within twenty-four hours after being 
unpacked, and the price seemed extremely reason- 
able. This same importer scouted the idea that 
English antique furniture was becoming scarce. 
However, he did acknowledge it took him longer 
to gather his stock together, had to pay more than 


formerly, and good pieces were harder to find. 
* * * 


S CARCELY a ship arrives from England that 


are 7eEn- 


HREE years ago nine out of ten collectors of 

antiques resided east of the Allegheny moun- 

tains, and the happy hunting grounds were 
located from Richmond, Va., on the south to Ban- 
gor, Maine. Also at that time most collectors had 
but one hobby, and were interested only in that 
pursuit. But now the collector of antiques may be 
found in Minneapolis or New Orleans, in Pittsburgh 
or Hollywood. We venture the prediction that the 
fair at Philadelphia will greatly augment this array 
of collectors, as everyone from the West visiting 
Philadelphia will want to take back a memento of 
the trip East. Furthermore, practically all visitors 
to the fair will come to New York and New Eng- 
land, and when finally they return home will be the 
proud possessors of an antique or two which will 
excite the envy of their friends. 

* * * 

LADY walked into the store of a dealer in old 
/Aisiver. unwrapped a small package, and finally pro- 

duced a slightly battered cream pitcher. She 
asked if the dealer would buy it and how much 
would he pay. After careful inspection, turning it 
this way and that, finally using a magnifying glass, 
he said: “Where did you get it?” She replied that 
it had been in the family as long as she could 
remember, and it had been relegated to the attic, 
but she thought possibly it might be Colonial. 
When the dealer was satisfied she had a right to sell, he 
offered $50. The lady was visibly surprised, and said she 
would think it over. After the pitcher was wrapped up 
again Mr. Silver Man said: “I believe I can give you 
more for it if you care to sell.” “No,” she replied, “if 
you will give me $50 for it, I don’t care to sell.” She 
would say nothing more and left the store. But the 
dealer asked her to return to him if she ever wanted to 
sell the piece. Later he told the Antiquarian it 
was made by one of the earliest silversmiths and was 
valuable, but had he offered $5 he would have secured it. 
Then he said: “I lost it because I am too honest. 


But in the long run it pays to be honest, as she will 
go to others for a price. When they offer her a small 
sum she will come back to me.” 
* * * 
HE summer activities of the Antique and Deco- 
; rative Arts League are taking on a social phase, 
as it were. Recently the President, Charles J. 
Duveen, invited the League members to luncheon at 
his beautiful country home up the Hudson, and about 
fifty members took advantage of his hospitality, leav- 
ing the city in automobiles and spending the after- 
noon with Mr. Duveen, who was an ideal host. Then 
Max Williams came forward with an invitation to the 
members and about forty accepted. At his party Mr. 
Williams introduced several novel features, one of 
which was a darkey dance on an improvised platform. 
Everybody enjoyed the entertainment and the good 
things to eat and drink provided by Mr. Williams, 
and voted him a prince of entertainers. 
* * * 


OME dealers in antiques make remarkable suc- 
S cesses in a comparatively short time; others 

flounder along for years, getting nowhere in 
particular. There is a reason, of course. Take the 
man who is satisfied to merely buy at the lowest 
price and sell for all he can get. There are plenty 
of such. But the one who endeavors to secure a 
history of everything purchased is adding value to 
that particular item. Stop and consider. There is 
a lure about the piece once owned by a celebrity of 
150 years ago that does not attach to an ordinary 
antique, and if that knowledge can be backed by 
documentary proof the piece becomes twice as valu- 
able. Imagine, if you please, the pride with which 
one shows a chair once owned by Franklin! There 
are undoubtedly many pieces formerly possessed by 
Napoleon, Byron, Lafayette, Jefferson, Paul Revere, 
some of Washington’s generals and others. Think 
of the delight of having something that was once 
prized by one of these persons and being able to 


prove it! 
* * * 


HEN Monttler Brothers established their 
\ \) Spanish antique shop on Madison Avenue 

up near 66th Street they were considered 
to have made a mistake. Now the New York 
antique world has discovered they were far-seeing—the - 
antique business is going uptown. About a year 
ago Renwick C. Hurry forsook 28th Street and 
secured a lease on 54th. Jan Kleykamp came along 
with Chinese ceramics, etc. and took an adjoining 
building to Mr. Hurry. Ronald Moore moved up 
to 57th from the East 40’s. Fred J. Peters located 
on East 56th Street. In the spring of this present year 
the Ehrich Galleries forsook Fifth Avenue and secured 
an entire building on 57th. Last April Clapp & Graham 
went further up Madison Avenue in the 50’s where 
their display of silver and other goods is magnificent. 
Now we hear that Ginsberg & Levy have bought 2 


KING JAMES’S ROOM 


in Hatfield House, Hertfordshire, is a superb apartment 59 
feet by 27 feet, very lofty. The great feature of the chamber 
is the grand chimney-piece. In the round arched niche above, 
stands a life-size bronze statue of James I in royal robes. 
Here Princess Elizabeth came in 1555. Certain changes were 
made in 1611. 


ENGLISH PEWTER 


Some of the choice pieces owned by an English collector. 
Several of them are very rare examples. 
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building at 68th and Madison, which they will alter to 
care for their growing business. Charles Woolsey Lyon 
is getting ready to occupy enlarged quarters on 57th 
Street; Max Williams is moving to 805 Madison 
Ave.; Philip Suval is to house his antiques at 145 East 
57th Street, but also will handle antiques and prints at 
his present Madison Avenue store. C. Vandevere 
Howard established his importing business at 141 East 
57th. Da Bisse & Basse have their business at 753 
Madison Avenue. But Lewis, Son & Munves of London 
have their wholesale branch at 385 Madison, near 
45th. In the meantime Jacob Margolis is comfort- 
ably settled on Madison near 84th. We believe 
these enterprising firms are building wisely, as the 
congestion further south tends to curtail the retail 
trade. Upper Park Avenue may absorb a few firms 
if locations can be found, as that is the natural 
automobile artery, besides being lined with fine apart- 
ment buildings and family hotels. 

* * * 

AID an antique dealer to the Antiquarian: “We 
S have our own troubles. I have just received a 

letter from a man in the west who has bought 
many good pieces from me. He declines to pay the price 
I ask for alowboy I offered him, saying I want too much 
for it. The reason is, I’ sold him one similar to this 
eight years ago for a fair price. He got a bargain and 
I made a profit. The one I have now is better than the 
one he has, and I am asking six times the price he 
then paid me. But it cost so much that I have to get 
more for it. He thinks I’m asking too much and abso- 
lutely refuses to deal with me since. Now what am I to 
do? That is the way with all my good pieces. I cannot buy 
them here and there as formerly, but have to hunt 
around from place to place, and then consider myself 
fortunate if something good is found. And then I’m 
told that the country is full of good antiques. Maybe 
it is, but possessors are not selling them.” 

* * * 
CORRESPONDENT wants to know the nature 
of the black sand used in the olden days for 
blotting purposes. He says he is anxious to secure 

some, but does not know how or where to find it. 
Can any of our readers enlighten him? 
* * * 


HERE aare polite ways to shop, just as there 

are polite ways to visit. In a short talk with 

an antique dealer recently the Antiquarian was 
much interested in accounts of shopping etiquette. 
Said this dealer: “A collector of antiques, without 
regard to what he is interested in, possesses a 
marked degree of reverence. He is refined in more 
ways than one, else he could find no interest in old 
things. Even the amateurs must qualify to some 
degree—they would not be interested at all if they 
lacked respect for the workmanship of the master 
craftsmen of another age. When a customer enters 
my shop,” continued the gentleman, “he is greeted 
by as whole-hearted a welcome as we can muster. 
He is asked to make himself at home. All the 
pieces that are for sale—and that includes every- 
thing in sight—are marked in plain figures, and we 
tell him so. If he is interested in something special, 
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such as blue Staffordshire or Lustre, he is led but 
not hurried to the cabinet where those pieces are 
shown. It is surprising to me to find how many 
men are collectors of decorative china. Quite 
often we can guage the importance of a shop- 
per or his intentions by the way he acts when 
he reaches his goal—the subject that interests him. 
The curiosity seeker usually wants to touch, but 
not feel, everything that arouses his interest. The 
better prospect touches little but displays interest 
in the coloring, the scratches and any defects, but 
the seasoned connoisseur will comment on _ the 
border and the workmanship. He will consider the 
color, true, but when he feels something, it is with 
the air of expecting the piece to have a certain 
quality and a certain weight. 
* * * 


S for etiquette among antique shoppers, it is 
A on a higher plane than in any other business 
I know. It seems to be more dependent upon 
a dealer’s familiarity with the subject than on other 
points. An antique collector is invariably polite to 
anyone in whom he has confidence. I have found 
the quickest way to win the confidence of a stranger 
is to display just a little extra knowledge about the 
pieces the client admires. In other words, a col- 
lector will always be courteous to a dealer who is 
thoroughly familiar with his business. Of course 
books and magazines can teach much, but even 
these are very incomplete. Experience is our great- 
est teacher, but experience itself merely demon- 
strates the great variety, for duplicates rarely ap- 
pear in the antique business. I have yet to meet 
the collector who will make sarcastic or impolite 
remarks to an antique dealer who knows his subject.” 
* * * 
T requires a heap of money to carry on an 
I antique business. So many buyers think the 
poor dealer does not need cash and say, “Send 
me a bill.” Along comes the first of the month and 
the statement goes out. Another thirty days rolls 
around and the buyer is notified again. In the 
meantime the careless person if off to Europe or 
Florida or California or some other place, and the 
antique dealer is forgotten for the time being. This 
entails a real hardship on the dealer. There seems 
no way to overcome this bad feature. It might be 
a good plan to write and offer to take the goods 
back, stating that antiques were becoming increas- 
ingly scarce—as they are. That would at least tend 
to draw attention to the overdue account, and pos- 


sibly a check would follow. 
* * * 


years old, today command a_ higher price 

than walnut or mahognay. To the uninitiated 
this is inexplicable, but the supply is limited and 
there are numbers of antique dealers who are 
quietly buying and storing the boards. The Anti- 
quarian has been informed that decorators are using 
this yellow pine for paneling and in various other 
ways. As it is capable of a satiny finish, one can 
readily believe it will come increasingly in demand. 


QO: pine boards, one hundred, two hundred 
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A BIT ABOUT BOTTLES 


Early American Flasks Were Carried All Over the World by Sailors and Others, and 


May Be Found in Many Foreign Countries 
By RHEA MANSFIELD KNITTLE 


PART of the joy of true collecting lies in 
A retrospection, and age and ostracism have ap- 

parently entered into a friendly conspiracy to 
place the old spirits, flasks and bottles of our coun- 
try in a peculiarly fascinating position. For as a 
commodity they are no more, except as a part of 
the stock-in-trade of the antique dealers, and with 
the perversity of allurement this prohibitory meas- 
ure tends to add to their charm. Accompanied by 
colorful attractiveness, decorative value, and histor- 
ical significance, they are causing the collectors to 
galivant here, there and everywhere in search of 
beautiful colorings and rare designs. 


Depicting a period but fifty to one hundred and 
fifty years removed, they nevertheless convey an 
impression of much greater age, for we have ad- 
vanced economically and scientifically with such 
rapid strides that an eighty to ninety year old “Suc- 
cess to the Railroad” model possesses the appear- 
ance of a greater antiquity than can actually be 
claimed; and the swirled types formerly attributed 
in a great measure to Steigel were blown as late 
as the 1840’s in many a mid-western glass-house. 


There are times when the personality of the de- 
signer has been intangibly caught up into the very 
texture of a flask, with the portraits, the emblems, 
or the eagles triumphant. Other nations have de- 
picted their sacred or symbolical beasts in birds 
rampant, couchant, or on the wing; but our early 
artisans, coming from old-world oppression to 
new-world liberations, retaining the traditions of 
an adored or placated beast or bird, proclaimed the 
American eagle on wood or in glass with a vig- 
orous, boastful, almost blatant spread of glory 
never dreamed of in the tombs of kings. Did not 
the eagle scream atop the marvelous dwelling of 
our only self-styled “lord,” one Timothy Dexter? 
And it is safe to state, without absolute proof, that 
every glass-house that turned out flasks from a 
mould had at least one eagle pattern in the assort- 
ment. 


Portraiture was one of the favorite methods of 
ornamentation for the day of the popular colored 
lithography, and the later pictorial supplement 
was not at hand; and we find both the “obverse 
and reverse” of many bottles adorned with sup- 
posed likenesses of the heroes of war and eloquence. 
Starting with Washington and Franklin, Taylor, 
Ringgold, Jackson, Tyler, Clay, Webster, many 
others followed in the succeeding years, to Cleve- 
land and McKinley. Jenny Lind, toast of many a 
barracks, pride of many a ballroom, was without 
doubt the most pictured woman, for none of her 


sex who have come to American shores have been 
so popularized as this Swedish singer. We loved 
these adopted heroines and heroes, crowning Kos- 
suth, Kosciusko and others with a glory we were 
at times obliged to suppress in the life of our own 
nationalism, from the lack of pageantry or display 
toward royalty. 


We also find emblems of a fraternal nature, Ma- 
sonary in particular, horns of plenty or cornucopias, 
vases of fruit and flowers, sheaves or spears of 
grain, agricultural implements, emblems of broth- 
erly admiration, or of a bounteous harvest; while 
a single star, sometimes five at others eight pointed, 
was impressed in sky-blue glass. There were 
starry clusters, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, probably asiithe 
States came into the Union. And as in the instance 
of the later ‘“Traveller’s Companion” model, with 
star on one side, for guidance or illumination up the 
portage path. For ’tis a Ravenna (Ohio) bottle. 


Again we may pick up a perky Chapman, on 
which a member of the ballet cavorts in some Pay- 
lovian manner, or a sailor executing the hornpipe. 
Then there is the curious creature, member of the 
frail sex, mounted on a high velocipede exclaiming 
somewhat cryptically, “Not for Joe”! The question 
being, the vehicle or the whiskey? From the 
Monongahela and Ohio river districts came those 
spindly-legged Irish-Americans, who with bundle on 
stick and pipe in mouth started precariously “For 
Pike’s Peak.” We fear the great majority of bot- 
tles busted before reaching their destination, yet 
nearly forty different delineations of this specie 
have survived. 


Then there is Rebecca forever carrying some- 
thing from the well. Little did Alcock of England 
when he first conceived the idea of picturizing this 
Jewish heroine on an earthenware pitcher, realize 
that she would be endlessly at her task on flask and 
teapot throughout the United States. Indians there 
are aiming arrows at jaunty little birds perched on 
leafless limbs of trees. Wise birds, for fear has not 
entered the hearts of these tiny glass songsters,— 
do not they know that the Red Man has already 
consumed altogether too much of the contents? 


On a late flask made to commemorate the Pan- 
American Exposition are the maps of North, Cen- 
tral and South America, while a perfume of the ’80s 
gives us little Charley Ross once more breaking 
into print. From the coastal states come yachts, 
motionless upon a glassy, shoreless sea, enmeshing 
man with their liquid contents in a _ hopeless, 
Saragossian manner. All these and much more do 
we find on flasks! 
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Tllustrations are by courtesy of George S. McKearin and are from his collection 


Plate No. 1 shows obverse and reverse of four typical Western flasks. 
From left to right: No. 1 is a pottery flask, Rockingham mottled glaze, 
pint size. Its exact counterpart in size, shape and design occurs, however, 
in aquamarine glass. No. 2 is the common type of scroll or so-called 
“violin” flask. The specimen illustrated is not opaque or translucent white, 
as the photograph would seem to indicate. This appearance is due to the 
“putty” with which the flask was coated when photographed. It is the 
usual aquamarine color, and is the most ordinary variety of these old 
flasks which occur so plentifully throughout Ohio. These scroll flasks 
were made at the Louisville, Ky., Glass Works; also, we are told, in 
Zanesville, and it is said the Lancaster Glass Works in Lancaster, N. Y., 
made certain types of these flasks. They were also produced in Pittsburgh. 
No. 3 is the typical flask of the Zanesville, Ohio, Glass Works during the 
period Joseph Shepard & Co. were the proprietors. The specimen illus- 
trated is rich amber in color, the shade sometimes. referred to as “blood” 
amber. These flasks are known in at least six to eight distinct shades and 
colors. No. 4 is a real “log cabin” bottle. It is dark olive green in color, 
with large pontil mark on the base, and was probably produced at the time 
of the William Henry Harrison presidential campaign. 


Illustrations copyrighted, 1926, by Geo. S. McKearin. 
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Plate No. 2—Obverse and reverse of four unusual pint flasks, all undoubt- 
edly of Western origin. By western is meant Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia, as distinguished from our Eastern 
bottle factories. No. 1 has a double row of vertical circular beading on 
the edges. The color is a rather unusual shade of green. Two other 
varieties of this type of Eagle flask occur, with a different design on the 
reverse, one showing a large, finely rayed circular sunburst; the other a 
flying eagle grasping a snake in its beak. No. 2 is a Knox & McKee flask 
made at Wheeling when that city was still in the state of Virginia before 
the creation of the new state of West Virginia. It is just like the well- 
known Lafayette flask made at that factory, except that apparently it is 
without any change in the bust, and still using the Masonic Arch and 
Fleur-de-lis in compliment to the great Frenchman; the name Andrew 
Jackson has been substituted. No.3is a rare Washington flask—an uncom- 
mon bust of the great George—and a rare eagle on the reverse. A dis- 
tinguishing feature is the entire absence of any inscription on either side. 
No. 4 is one of the rarest of the “Rough & Ready” flasks. In color, No. 
2 is green; No. 3 light green; No. 4 aquamarine. 


Illustrations copyrighted, 1926, by Geo. S. McKearin. 
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The outstanding social event of the 1820s in that 
great newly settled semi-wilderness bordering on 
and adjacent to the Ohio River, was the visit of 
Lafayette, whose entry into the various towns, from 
Pittsburgh to Cincinnati, was accompanied by mili- 
tary honors, menoeuvers of cavalry and fanfare of 
trumpet, accorded to no other man of his day. 
Great arches were erected and adorned with floral 
festoons; lovely ladies were gowned for the first 
time since their coming westward in the most ap- 
proved Ackermann models and falbalas from the 
fashion marts of Philadelphia and Baltimore; horses 
were groomed as the frontier had seldom seen, and 
after the beloved Frenchman had passed (in the 
spring of 1852) évery glass house in the “great 
west” vied with its fellows to do him honor by 
depicting him upon their bottles. Washington and 
Lafayette each made “the tour of the Ohio” and 
today we avidly search for the interesting Wells- 
burg, Wheeling, Steubenville, or Zanesville contain- 
ers with these lovers of liberty upon their surface. 

These men, these far-reaching events, formed the 
nucleus of much speculative conversation for the 
riverman, the backwoodsman, the outpost pioneer 
and the soldier at the forts toward the west. They 
conjured up life with the Revolutionary army days 
at Monmouth, Princeton, Anthony Wayne’s cam- 
paign and thoughts of lovely homes left behind— 
old white houses in New England, brick and stone 
birthplaces in New Jersey, Maryland or Virginia. 
For in the life of every man who has fared forth, 
there comes a moment of homesickness, of longing, 
for the land or state of his birth. And men cher- 
ished these flasks with their leaders upon them. 

The early Eastern bottles gravitated from Keene, 
Stoddard Glassboro, Philadelphia, and _ Balti- 
more or Manheim into the newer country. The 
Yankee, traversing the northerly route through the 
Lake Chautauqua portage into the Reserve and fore- 
lands, by oxcart, covered wagon, sleigh, or afoot, 
carried a Pitkin to sustain him through the swamp 
and the dense forest. Those coming over the Na- 
tional Trail brought their Kensingtons and Coffins 
and Hays, and a small portion of these flasks have 
managed to withstand the vicissitudes of time. 

The first glass house west of the Alleghenies was 
established in the last decade of the Eighteenth 
Century, and from 1790 on into 1820 an increasing 
number of these little establishments sprang up 
along the banks of the Youghiogheny, the Monon- 
gahela and Ohio Rivers. These houses served a 
dual purpose: that of providing window glass for 
the log cabins and their successors, the frame or 
brick dwelling, and of supplying the increasing de- 
mand for containers, both large and small, for 
corn liquor. 

Corn grew so rapidly and prolifically in the 
virgin soil of the newly settled sections prior to and 
shortly after Jeffersonian expansion that it had to 
be converted into spirits for two reasons. It would 
otherwise have rotted where it stood or lay, and 
it was one of the two mediums in the great barter 
and trade which the pioneers employed in exchange 
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for more essential goods from the outside world. 

Over the Alleghenies eastward corn and pelts were 
taken by pack-mule caravans, to be traded for 
munitions and implements; up to the Niagara sec- 
tion near Onondaga for salt and flour, by portage 
and through swamps to Portland (now Sandusky, 
Ohio) for salt and fresh fish. Carboys of spirits, 
animal hides, some ginseng—these were the great 
levers of barracks, encampment and _ settlement. 
For man and beast must have salt and munitions, 
or all had perished! 

And so it was that rum came into our life in 
staggering quantities, consumed by the Frenchman, 
Englishman, American and Indian alike, and at 
Forts Duquesne, Harmar, Creve Coeur, Sandusky, 
Vincennes, Cadillac and Dearborn it followed the 
flag. No stigma was attached to the moderate 
drinker, for abstinence was almost unknown, and 
hard drinking was more the rule than the exception. 

Great land tracts, from Penn’s Manor (Pitts- 
burgh) to the Northwesterly portions of Wayne 
County, extending in those days into what are now 
the States of Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin, were 
bought partly with liquor as a _ coinage. It 
swayed politics, changed boundaries, and more or 
less robbed the Indian of his birthright. The early 
guides and interpreters for the great eastern land 
companies, men such as Conrad Weiser, Christo- 
pher Post and Christopher Gist, realizing the rav- 
ages the contents of the barrel and carboy were 
making, importuned those in authority to attempt 
a curbing of the flow toward the Red man, but it 
was impossible to put a check upon the stream. 
And soon the aborigine learned to brew his own. 

The Pittsburgh environs, the Pan-handle of Vir- 
ginia (W. Va.) and the Ohio river into Kentucky 
and Louisiana, became a network of bottle fac- 
tories; houses started on the Muskingum, the 
Maumee, the Miami and at Franklin Mills and 
Carthage (now Kent, Ohio), and early works pro- 
vided large and small containers almost as soon as 
the portage path was cut through the wilderness by 
General Harrison’s army. And the bottle went with 
the musket, just as it accompanied the Mississippi 
navigation, the Oregon trail, the gold rushes, and 
the land stampedes. 

In the great “mid-west” of the 1790-1830 period 
beautiful glass was blown, patterns and types 
closely resembling those not only from the eastern 
houses, but from Ireland, England, Germany, and 
Bavaria. One comes across the most delicate of 
lavender “violins,’ puce and citron models, sap- 
phire, amber, canary, purple flasks as delicate and 
charming as the Steigel ones. Great cargoes of 
the heavier, coarser types were shipped by flatboat 
down the Mississippi, reloaded at New Orleans 
onto the seagoing craft and consigned to France, 
Spain and Portugal, strange as this may seem. Or 
again were billed to Providence, Boston, and other 
great exporting centers, and from these ports 
started on their clipper-ship journeys round the 
Cape to California. 

Picturesque days, these, when Donald McKay’s 
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No. 3—Obverse and reverse of three “Pike’s Peak” type of flasks and 
a small half-pint flask with eagle on each side. The varieties of “Pike’s 
Peak” are almost legion, and every now and then a new variant turns 
up. No. 1 is an unusual shape that is, not usual in these flasks—but very 
late. It is the only one known which shows the “Weary Willie” fortifying 
himself with a “nip” from his flask. It is unquestionably a Zanesville 
product, because a flask similar in shape and with the same eagle occurs 
with the “Zanesville” in the frame beneath the eagle. The scroll over the 
man in No. 2 contains the word “Drafted,” and it must be a flask of the 
Civil War days. No. 3 is a half-pint flask and a type of Pike’s Peak new 
to Mr. McKearin until he acquired this specimen a few months ago. Prob- 
ably a Pittsburgh product. In the frame beneath the eagle occurs the 
words “& Co.” Apparently a letter before the ‘“&’ in the original mold 
has been blocked out, 


Illustrations copyrighted, 1926, by Geo. S. McKearin. 
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wonderful speedy models raced toward their golden 
goal! Nearly 100,000 adventurers from the North- 
eastern States joined in the great “rush,” and forti- 
fied by red flannel shirt and flask, took passage on 
“The Romance of the Seas,’ “The Shooting Star,” 
SinemocayVitch. the Flying Cloud,’ or other 
vessels with alluring names. And that is why we 
may find a Lorenz, a Gallatin, a Denny and Beelen, 
a La Fleur, a Blankensop, a Robinson Ensell, a 
McKee, an Imsen, or any of a half hundred histori- 
cal flasks, in the most out of the way spots in the 
Pyrenees, Buenos Ayres, Rio de Janeiro, Sacra- 
mento, or Portland. It is an interesting study in 
migration, in navigation, these “bottle routes,” a 
study that has not yet been touched upon by our 
research workers and historians. And it 
grossing. 

Our knowledge about the bottle is still in its 
infantile stage, but by another ten years a vast 
fund of information will have been unearthed, lt- 
erally as well as figuratively. 

What a real joy, when we recently found a flask 
glowing with the color of Catanian amber, and an- 
other of pale rose, like the memory of some long- 
lost garden! Tempting things, beauteous, remind- 
ing us ever of that restless, intrepid onward-mov- 
ing throng, boisterous and unafraid, who starving or 
feasting, despairing, rejoicing, went triumphantly 
on their way, exploring, navigating, building, giving 
us eventually a vast and great country. 


is en- 


THE PETERBOROUGH EXHIBIT 


Visitors who, before the month of July was ended 

were numerbed in the thousands, registered their 
names in the. book at the foot of the stairway in 
the Peterborough, N. H., Town House to indicate 
that they had paid a visit to the loan exhibition 
of early American furniture and handicrafts ar- 
ranged primarily as a benefit for the Peterborough 
Hospital. This exhibition, like the one held in 
Boston last winter, also for the benefit of a local 
hospital, was a success in bringing out from sur- 
rounding homes fine pieces of furniture where they 
might be seen by anyone interested in antiques. 
Also like the Boston exhibition, the pieces lent 
were mostly of the pine and maple period rather 
than the mahogany. 
In Philadelphia, in Mount Pleasant House, at 
Fairmount Park, can be seen the very best in the 
way of American furniture making, the fittings typ- 
ical of the aristocracy of the third quarter of the 
Eighteenth Century. In Peterborough the general 
tone of the exhibits was of a humbler station. The 
pieces were such as might have come from well- 
to-do farm houses, from the more prominent fam- 
ilies of the small towns, or from the less pretentious 
houses of the cities . But there were some beautiful 
pieces shown also. 

The arrangement of the Peterborough exhibition 
was most tasteful. Around the sides of the hall 
several rooms had been partitioned off, and in these 
the furniture and other objects were placed. On 
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the stage was a New England kitchen of the early 
part of the Eighteenth Century. A fireplace with 
its long overmantel of pine, a wonderful piece of 
wood without a knot, gave a realistic background 
for the various household utensils of the period 
that were carefully grouped before it. The display 
of hooked rugs and bed coverlids was noteworthy. 

In one corner of the hall was a cabinet full of 
blue Staffordshire with historical scenes. Another 


cabinet held a collection of about five hundred 
snuffboxes. Another case was filled with buckles. 
Still another held lustreware. The display of 


pewter was the largest that has been gotten to- 
gether since the pewter show in Boston early in 
1925. There was a case of dolls. There were tables 
full of fine china. For purposes of study and com- 
parison the exhibition was of great benefit to all 
who saw it. 


THE ACCOMPLISHED SOFA 
(Continued from page 15) 


strongly curved arms and legs with a lyre in his 
chair backs and sofa arms, these being often of 
brass. His sofas are splendid pieces of furniture, 
somewhat heavy in style and almost always of ma- 
hogany. A very fine Duncan Phyfe sofa is in the 
exhibition gallery of the American Wing, which is 
spoken of as showing the Sheraton type with transi- 
tion into the Directory and Empire styles. There 
are two lyres in each arm, a long, straight back 
rail and modified wing legs. 

Many of the late Empire sofas are liked, al- 
though the whole tendency is toward heaviness, 
clumsy feet, solid and sometimes pier-like arms, 
with brass ornaments and finishing, and grotesque 
animal figures as supports. There is a style called 
Cornucopia, from the arm’s shaping up in the top 
in this manner, being heavily carved, and making a 
hollow which is filled with round, hard cushions 
called squabs. Something like the Cornucopia is the 
goose or swan neck sofa, the top forming a curve, 
like a neck, even being finished in some cases with 
the bird’s head. There is a sofa, rather hard to 
place, but suggesting the Empire, with a high back 
and arms forming a straight line and rounded, so 
that anyone seated thereon is nearly hidden from a 
back or side view. One sees sofas like these in 
pictures of Southern parlors. 

There are other Empire sofas whose two arms 
form a deep, almost perpendicular curve, with a 
slender back support extending from one of them, 
the effect being that of a couch. 

The subject of sofas is a vast one. We have 
merely touched its fringe. Everywhere, always they 
stand for dignity, luxury, leisure and repose. As 
we began with Cowper, let us close with him— 

“Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round—”’. 


I am indebted to the following authorities for data on the 
subject of sofas: Luke Vincent Lockwood, the great authority ; 
the catalogue of the American Wing, Metropolitan Museum, 
New York; articles in The Mentor, by Prof. C. R. Richards, 
director of Cooper Union, New York; Frances Clary Morse, 
Sara Lockwood, Mary Harrod Northend, Mrs. Fowle of Han- 
cock, N. H., and Mr. Moore of Claremont, N. H. 
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OIL FINISH FOR ANTIQUES 


By R. L. SCHARRING-HAUSEN 


IME was that the discerning collector of Early 
American furniture could pick up pieces at 
country auctions at very reasonable, some- 
times ridiculously low prices. A friend told me of 
such a sale which he attended in South Jersey sev- 
eral years ago. There he bought a little square 
tavern table for fifteen cents. Later he took it to 
be restored, and the cabinetmaker offered him $45 
for it, which works out to be thirty thousand per 
cent of the original investment. 


Nowadays even frames in poor condition some- 
times bring several dollars. Unfortunately, persons 
whose means exceed their appreciation and taste, 
to whom the purchase of “antiques” is merely a 
fad, have made it increasingly hard for true lovers 
of old furniture to compete with them whenever 
the cost must be considered. However, it is doubt- 
ful if carefully chosen pieces will ever be worth less 
than they are now—rather the contrary. Conse- 
quently the collector of modest purse, while sur- 
rounding himself with the beautiful things he loves, 
can salve his conscience with the thought that he 
is also making an investment. 


Most antiques need refinishing, and the cost of 
this must be added to the purchase price. Careful 
cabinetmakers are none too common and their work 
is expensive. 

One who is handy with tools can reduce his ex- 
penses by doing most of his repairing and make 
an enjoyable hobby of it. Even when this ability 
is lacking, pieces of a certain type that are in good 
condition except for the finish can be refinished at 
home with a small outlay, with the sole require- 
The method I will 
lt. cast be 


ment of patience in abundance. 
describe is the boiled linseed oil finish. 
applied to anything made of solid wood, especially 
to walnut, cherry and oak. It must never be used 
on veneers, because the oil will attack the glue and 
loosen the veneer. Such pieces should be varnished, 


and good varnishing is beyond home talent. 


When the article to be refinished is covered with 
opaque, crackled old varnish, or paint, the frst 
thing to do is to remove the old finish down to 
the bare wood. There are varnish and paint re- 
movers on the market, and a solution of lye may 
also be used to take off the old finish; but while 
they do a quick job, their use is sometimes attended 
by injury to the wood, the glued joints, or the new 
finish after it is applied. I much prefer the slower 
but safer method of scraping. There is no better 
tool for the amateur to use than an old jackknife, 
rather dull, held at right angles to the surface and 
scraped back and forth with the grain, using just 
enough pressure to flake off the old varnish with- 
out scratching the wood, The point of the knife 
will work the varnish out of the curves and corners. 


Every particle must be removed, or it will show 
up badly later on. 

Serious blemishes must be repaired by an expert. 
Dents, however, can often be raised at home by 
applying a hot iron over several thicknesses of 
damp blotting paper. I always like to think that the 
old table or whatever it may be has lived its use- 
ful life of a century and a half or more in contact 
with other things and people. The marks it has 
received are as much a part of its character as the 
lines and wrinkles of an old face. 

When the wood is finally bare, all parts except 
the carvings may be gone over with very fine sand- 
paper, working with the grain, after which all dust 
must be removed with a brush and a soft cloth. 
A coat of boiled linseed oil is then applied, using 
plenty, and wiping off what has not been absorbed 
by the wood in a half an hour Thewsuniacesis 
then rubbed and rubbed with a soft cloth. The oil 
darkens the wood and brings out the beauty and 
richness of the grain. The rubbing gives the old 
wood a mellow glow which is indescribably soft 
and lovely. This process is repeated from time to 
time, using less oil and more rubbing, each appli- 
cation giving a richer color and softer patina. The 
oil is good for the wood. 

We have a fan-back Windsor. When we got it, 
it was covered with yellow paint. The wood under 
this was found to be hickory, with a poplar seat. 
Since being oiled, it has taken on the most beauti- 
ful brown, in golden and leaf tones, gradually dark- 
ening as time goes on. 

The first piece I ever did was a cupboard on a 
chest of drawers, the chest with six drawers, on 
ogee bracket feet, with quarter round fluted corner 
columns; and the cupboard with similar columns 
and paneled double doors. 

It dates back to 1765. It is large—seven™ feet 
high, and broad and deep. When we first brought 
it home from the farmhouse where it had stood for 
fifty years, it was covered with muddy varnish that 
completely hid the grain. It looked so huge, dark 
and cumbersome that we were somewhat dis- 
couraged; but when we got the varnish off and the 
oil brought out the grain, we found we had a 
beauty. The wood is walnut, of a clear reddish 
tone that speaks of the Schuylkill Valley or Vir- 
ginia. The grain is exceptionally beautiful, much 
of it wavy or mottled. Some of the drawerfronts, 
in different light, and from different angles, present 
a range from fiddleback maple to San Domingo 
Mahogany, all in the same piece vf wood! 

I am sure that as we worked over this old piece 
of furniture we had a feeling of joy akimeroeuaan 
of the sculptor, save that where he reveals beauty 
of form hidden in a block of marble, we disclosed 
beauty of color and grain. 
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OLD FRENCH Cae TN Ee 


Of the Sixteenth Century. Has two tiers, the upper one re- 
ceding. The lower tier is composed of two panels surmounted 
by a frieze and flanked by two pilasters supporting a tablet. 


THE: -K Tote GsrekeNn 


An interesting view of the kitchen in “Old Ordinary,” 
the home of the Hingham Historical Society, in 
Hingham, Mass. 


T Heke PeAGRer Ok 


A view of the southwest corner in the parlor of “Old 
Ordinary,” the home of the Hingham Historical 
Society, in Hingham, Mass. 


EX QUIS: TeReR ANS) 


Center is the mystery or puzzle fan, from Mr. Belasco’s col- 
lection. The two above are French fans inlaid with gold and 
silver made for royalty. Courtesy of Elizabeth McGinty. 
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THE FAN'S HISTORY AND ROMANCE 


Japan, According to Good Authority, Made the First Folding Fans and Introduced 


Them Into China. 


Beautiful European Fans 


By ELMA ALLEE WEIL 


manship, their beauty or their daintiness, may 

eventually lead one into the past in search of 
history, either social or political; for a few of these 
fans were so early as to be cradled in the myths 
of antiquity, and are emblematic of mysterious and 
conflicting influences which have built kingdoms 
and have created history of individuals and of na- 
tions. There is a deep fascination about fans which 
sends one questing into strange countries and leads 
to the examination of the customs of different peo- 
ples; for even though your collection be quite 
limited, something within you, be it pride or the 
earnest wish for knowledge, urges you on and on. 
If one is an earnest collector, there is no rest until 
a goal is reached and some prize is won, 


(Ok. fans for their exquisite work- 


Having started with a double purpose, let us for 
a time travel along the highway of Romance. It 
is a cheerful road, and the fan was usually ro- 
mantic; for the beautiful woman (so says an Ori- 
ental proverb) is born with a crown of roses and 
pretty playthings in her cradle; everything blossoms 
around her; all that she touches, all that adorns 
her, deserves to be deified; and she uses the fan 
knowing that it adds to her charms. 


The clumsy woman carries it in order to occupy 
her hands. The ugly woman treasures it, as with 
proper use she may at least “often obtain credit 
for elegance.” As homely as Queen Charlotte of 
England was, the fans she loved to carry gave her 
grace and dignity; for they, with delicate and 
proper use. can truly express the personality and 
thoughts of a woman. They mirror her dignity, or 
coquetry, unrest or happiness, as no other ornament 
can do. I remember reading somewhere this 
charming thought about a fan: “It speaks to us in 
many tongues. This medley of harmony and dis- 
sonance to which we are music 
of the fan.” 

In ancient Egypt the fan, or flabellum, has waxed 
and waned for about three thousand years. At first 
it was a royal emblem of authority, happiness and 
repose. There was an urgent need for something to 
cool the air and bring relief from the oppressive 
heat of the equatorial sun, and from the annoy- 
ance of the numerous insects; so the slaves cut the 
branches from the palm tree. 

This fan was no toy of the high-born lady, for a 
special attendant carried it. It had a long flexible 
handle from five to seven feet in length, and its 
lazy swinging and swaying relieved many a king 
of his weariness, and milady of her languor. Soon 
the palm leaves were so popular, both as a fan and 
sunshade, that they began gilding and tipping them 


listening is the 


with peacock feathers, for their love of ornamenta- 
tion was always strong. 

The Chinese fans look beyond legendary lore to 
actual mythology. traditions of 
One is charming and is worth 
repeating, be it truth or fiction. 

Once, on a day of extreme heat, in a garden of 
trees, flowers, and streams, where scarce a breath 
of air was stirring, the Princess and her attendants 
sat languid and drooping, too weary almost to 
move. The lazy movement of the wind was gently 
swaying the leaves of the trees over their heads; 
but still the Princess sat almost inanimate, drooping 
and weary; and her maidens, with parched lips and 
excessive suffering from heat, dared not except by 
her command or example, move or speak. 


There are many 
their introduction. 


Suddenly the slight sound of the waters seemed 
to touch her senses, and raising her eyes as if look- 
ing to the heavens for help she was transfixed with 
joy at the example of the swaying leaves. Rising 
quickly, she broke with frenzied hands a branch 
from the tree, and waving it swiftly to and fro in 
front of her, she knew the blessing of relief, and 
her maidens were at liberty to do the same as she. 
And lo! the fan was born. 


In a short time Chinese fans were -made of 
feathers. From a handle of wood, ivory, silver or 
gold, deeply and beautifully carved, rose a graceful 
plume of eagle feathers. These were the standing 
fans, illustrated here. They were also made of 
argus, ostrich, peacock and turkey feathers; and of 
grasses and leaves wrought into shapes somewhat 
resembling a leaf. 

Japan, according to good authority, made the 
first folding fans and introduced them into China 
about A.D. 960. In A.D. 670, according to tradi- 
tion, the first folding or pleated fan was designed 
in Japan by an artist who lived in the region of 
Jen-Ji, he constructing them on the principle of 
the bat’s wing. The folding fan, as we have stated, 
was imported into China, but it was not until the 
close of the Sixteenth Century that it was intro- 
duced into Europe. 

An interesting legend is recorded in Japan about 
the rivet which binds the blades or sticks together. 
Kashima, one of the Japanese Gods, was charged 
to subdue the world. He accomplished it by run- 
ning his sword straight through the earth. This 
sword hardened into stone and was called Kaname- 
ishi—which means rivet. The earth being riveted, 
the people enjoyed security. The rivet suggested 
to them moreover one of the principal parts of the 
folding fan. Therefore the Japanese God of Hap- 
piness is represented with a folding fan in his hand. 
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The first English fans were from the East, and 
the earliest records give the date as 1307. Later 
Italy and France imported fans into England. 


During the reign of Henry VIII, there was a fan 
for full dress and another for walking. The latter, 
had 


which served also for a sunshade, a handle 


about eighteen inches long. 


A beautiful old French fan made for English trade— 
From the Belasco Collection. 


In the Sixteenth Century, Queen Elizabeth pos- 
sessed and cherished twenty-seven beautifully 
mounted standing fans, which were gifts from her 
subjects. Her reign was during an age of great 
advancement; as whalebone, pins and ribbons, silk 
stockings (called hose), cosmetics and perfumes, 
the amber perfumed powders, scent bottles, and 
patch boxes made their appearance. The handles 
of her fans, some of which were very long, were 
often used as a walking stick. 


So, evidently, long-handled fans were quite con- 
venient things and seem to have served many pur- 
poses. Their sticks were of gold, silver or wood; 
sometimes carved, inlaid, overlaid or plain. The 
tops were of ostrich and peacock feathers, and they 
were often works of art and marvelous beauty. 
Shakespeare mentions the fan in “Merry Wives ot 
Windsor,” in “Othello,” in “Love’s Labour Lost,” 
in “Macbeth,” in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
in “Antony and Cleopatra,” and in the “Taming of 
the Shrew.” 


In that age the gentlemen, being very effeminate 
in their dress, also carried fans and were gay 
dressers and gayer cavaliers. ‘They are said to have 
been called “curled darlings,’ who chalked their 
faces, and at night wore masques and gloves satu- 
rated with oil and pomades. 


Glancing backward over the Seventeenth Century 
with its luxurious arrays of velvets, rich brocades, 
silver tissues, Spanish laces and broadcloth, we see 
a picturesque pageant of men and women in glit- 
tering array. Toward the end of this period, when 
some of the fanmakers were driven from France by 
religious persecution, they settled in England, where 
they were warmly welcomed; and in a few years 
a fanmaker’s guild was formed, which guild is still 
in existence. 


Writers differ somewhat about the time when the 
fan, “that engine of magic charm,” was first used in 
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France. Probably about the Fourteenth Century, 
as miniatures of that period show long-handled fans 
of feathers or rice straw. In 1380 the inventory of 
Charles V of France makes mention of a folding 
fan of ivory, with an ebony handle, bearing the arms 
of France and Navarre. We find also a description 
of Queen Eleanore’s jeweled fan, and the round 
screen fan brought by Catherine de Medici into 
France; and that Henri III had a fan large enough 
to protect him from the sun. 

The fan had many names. It was called “an air 
producing instrument,’ and a “portable screen with 
which ladies fan themselves.” The gentlemen of 
the “Academy” define it as “a small piece of furni- 
ture which serves to set the air in motion.” This 
sounds very modern when we think of our electric 
fans. 

During the reign of Louis XIV, that grand mon- 
arch who practically brought to fruition the ideals 
and tastes generated in the reign of his predeces- 
sors, the fan leaves were usually made of swanskin 
or frangipan leather; sometimes of taffeta, or paper; 
and the surfaces were covered by paintings in rich, 
strong colors. From this time fans were indispen- 
sable articles of dress. 

The word fan was intended in the first place to 
represent the sticks only, and of this type the 
“brisé” fans (illustration page 35) will help one to 
understand its meaning. These sticks, of some stiff 
material, are held together by strips of ribbon or 
cord. The one of carved ivory is sometimes called 
a “minuet” fan. The Japanese brisé is of wood 


and painted in delicate green and white (lllustra- 
tion page 35). 

Another brisé fan (illustrated page 35) has plain 
ivory sticks painted in the perfect varnish of the 
four brothers, Martin of Vernes Martin fame, who 


An historical French fan—the dream of Napoleon— 
From the Belasco Collection. 


were coach-makers to King Louis XV of France. 
This is a beautiful specimen. The painting is very 
fine and it is in wonderful condition. It has been 
treasured by many in its long life, and it speaks to 
us of love and joy. It was in the reign of this 
monarch, whose motto was “All for pleasure,” that 
the decoration of sticks reached its highest point. 

In the Eighteenth Century, Mme. Pompadour and 
Mme. DuBarry were leading “fashion plates” of their 
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times. With Pompadour 


weakness, and a strength. 


were fans a 
She owned every kind, 
size and shape, including folding and long-handled 
fans. Some were mounted with 


especially 


carved and deco- 
rated ivory, others inlaid and incised or overlaid 
with silver and gold, and beautifully painted (Illus- 
tration p. 30). She also had exquisite Chinese fans 
worth a fortune. 

social 
leader, held her sway over King and Cardinal by 


Pompadour the Siren, the political and 


her studied charms. The Pompadour—one may see 
personal 
conquests, studying her person, carriage, and not the 


her plotting, planning her political and 
least the fans which were to her as her jewels, her 
We 


one of her fans with her when, in her last moments, 


constant companions. wonder—did she take 


she said to the departing Priest: “Wait a moment; 
I will go with you.” 

During the reign of Queen Marie Antoinette the 
fan must match and be an indispensable comple- 
ment to every gown; for to be versed in its use 
and the art of handling, was almost a scholastic 
duty for the women of her age. 

Fan-making in the early days was tedious. It 
required much time and many hands to produce a 
perfect model. There was the shaper of the sticks, 
the carver, the colorist, the gilder, the painter, the 
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mounter, and the folder, through whose hands each 
stick and leaf The 
greatly varied, as some loved the pastoral scenes, 


must pass. decorations were 
others the wedding processions with their gay col- 
oring, and still others preferred the classical and 


Biblical 


ular, but garden parties 


subjects were not pop- 
delight; for the 


historical scenes. 
were a 
coloring of the verdure and costumes was laid on 
with exquisite taste and skull. 

Of ceremonies, the people of France and Spain 
were especially fond, and consequently their fans 
were decorated to please; but in judging a fan one 
must consider not alone its decoration, but also its 
sticks—these with a critical scrutiny. 

Ah, the @i Sprivn| “aWierese 
beauties! They knew the language of the fan, for 
this is truly the fan’s own country. The land of 
serenades, of the gentlemen of the blunderbus, of 


women picturesque 


gypsies; and the land of fair sefioras with their ro- 
mantic used the fan seductive 
coquetry and with languorous ease. 
on them—black hair, held by priceless combs on 
which rested the point of their filmy lace mantillas; 
their figures, beyond expression; their 
hands alluringly beautiful They 
flirting, coquetting, inviting, disdaining, loving. 
Théophile Gautier has analyzed the importance 


spirits who with 


Bestow a glance 


graceful 


swaying a fan. 


A Masque fan below, and at top right and left are the early paper fans with 
ivory sticks; center is brisé fan—From the David Belasco Collection. 
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of the fan in Spain when he says: “A woman with- 
out a fan is a thing I have never seen in that happy 
land. I have seen women wearing satin shoes with- 
out any stockings, but they had their fans; the fan 
follows them everywhere, even to church, where 
groups of women of all ages are met, kneeling or 
squatting, praying and fanning with equal fervor. 
The Spanish women excel in the manoeuvre of a 
fan. A professor of slight-of-hand could not man- 
age it better.” 

If one has heard Calvé sing (act would be a bet- 
ter word) “The Lesson of a Fan,’ one knows the 
mesmeric spell she casts, the rapid beating of one’s 
heart, the irresistible influence of charm and passion. 

Spain, the glorious, with her justly named beau- 
ties, has nothing more charming than a woman 
glowing with vivid beauty and grace sending mes- 
sages from her fan as she twirls it, closes it, spreads 
it, raises it, as is her mood, enthralling one with 
her necromancy. : 

Madam de Staél said: “With this precious ap- 
pendage one can tell a princess from a countess,” 
and she might have added—A sefiorita from a 
Carmencita. 

The custom of carrying fans was adopted in 
Spain, Italy, and Portugal about the same time as 
in France, and Spain copied France to a great ex- 
tent. It is sometimes hard’ to distinguish one from 
the other. The white satin fan (illustration p. 30) 
with the beautiful finish and insets of Chantilly lace, 
we know is French, no doubt made in the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century for royalty. It re- 
calls the beautiful fans of the late Queen Mother 
Alexandra. 

One of the oddest fans ever made was the puzzle 
or mystery fan, of which we are fortunate enough 
to show a very good example here (Illustration 


p. 30). The sticks are of ivory, held>together with 
ribbon like the brisé fan, or with cords such as 
are used in this one. These cords are loosely 


drawn, and the fan opens to show painted scenes 
on both sides, but in different colors. Closing it, 
it opens the opposite way, and two more scenes 
appear, making four pictures by this manipulation. 
It has more sticks than the ordinary fan, and each 
stick has four portions of decoration on it. It 
should be handled to be appreciated and under- 
stood. They were supposed to have been made by 
John Cock & Co. of England. 

The “eventail a cocarde,” a fan folding upon itself 
by ribbons placed in the handle to be drawn at 
will, brings us to the Revolutionary type of which 
the “masque” fan is a good example (Illustration 
p. 33). It is black, to represent war, and red for the 
carnage. It is recorded that Charlotte Corday held 
such a fan before her face with one hand, while 
with the other she stabbed Marat. One can almost 
see the hand that held the masque before her eyes 
as she raised the dagger; and feel the throbbing of 
her heart when in the savageness of her loyalty 
and intense love for France she committed her 
daring deed. 

Fans during Napoleon’s time were decorated with 
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scenes of his victories, the one illustrated (page 33) 
being Napoleon’s dream of conquest. ‘There were 
few fans during the First Empire of any worth or 
distinction. 

In America during the Eighteenth Century fans 
were extremely popular, and fan-mounters started 
business as early as 1732, perhaps earlier, in Bos- 
ton, which city was the center of fashion and ele- 
gant display in the Colonies at that time. The rich- 
ness and extravagance of dress equaled that of 
England. Gay New York also caused much com- 
ment with her luxuriance of material and ornamen- 
tation of jewels; and Philadelphia, too, was noted 
for her finely dressed women. 

When, amidst rustling gown of silk, satin and 
brocade, shone scientillating gems, fans naturally 
became important; for they imparted gracefulness 
to those who studied their possibilities and uses. 

Addison in the ‘Spectator,’ published in the 
Eighteenth Century in England, has a delightful 
letter, a satire upon coquettes, saying, “he has an 
academy for the training of young women in the 
exercise of the fan,” and gives the curriculum in 
the following: 

“Handle your Fans, 
Unfurl your Fans, 
Discharge your Fans, 
Recover your Fans, 
Flutter your Fans.” 

He guarantees to teach all “the graces that can 
possibly enter into that modish little machine.” 

It is a charming chapter and deserves reading. 
He says “The fluttering of the fan is the last,’ and 
indeed the masterpiece of the whole exercise. As 
soon as I pronounce ‘Flutter your fans’ the place 
is filled with so many zephyrs and gentle breezes 
as are very refreshing; and when I see the fan of 
a disciplined lady, I know very well whether she 
laughs, frowns, or blushes.” 

If one is born with the collector’s instinct, they 
will be fascinated by these “immortal butterflies of 
art,” and will love their dainty beauty. But the 
subject leads to the belief that something deeper is 
to be learned from them. 

Perhaps we have started with a fan of family 
ancestry which may develop our own social history 
and romance, and once on the way to the collection 
of fans we find it a road to wonder and beauty, art 
and history, enticing with the lure of hope, know- 
ing as we do that this quest will lead us back to 
the legendary days, and that it may not end until 
the pride and vanity of woman is lost in oblivion. 


DECATUR’S ATTACK ON TRIPOLI 


The illustration on our cover this month is from an 
original painting by D. M. Caster, 1853, and depicts 
Decatur’s surprise attack and victory at Tripoli on the 
north coast of Africa. It is through the courtesy of 
Max Williams that we are enabled to reproduce this 
painting. 

In the July Antiquarian we showed “Custer’s Last 
Stand” on our cover through the courtesy of Kennedy 
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From left to right—Brisé fan, ivory sticks; Chinese fan, eagle feathers; and 
an Eighteenth Century Japanese brisé—Courtesy of Dudley James 
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PRACTICAL SIDE OF ANTIQUES 


A Thought to the Values of Tomorrow—Good Pieces Are Not Only for Show, They 
Are for Everyday Use 
By W. A. MORTON 


T seems rather remarkable that so many people 
I would prefer to buy cheap, new furniture or ex- 

pensive, new furniture than buy good substantial 
antique pieces. I was in conversation recently with a 
man whose firm had ordered him from Detroit to New 
York and thence to Florida. Knowing that his stay in 
New York City would be limited, and not wanting to 
pay transportation on his household goods from De- 
troit to Florida via New York, he decided that to 
save expenses he would sell his furnishings at Detroit. 
His outfit was new and had cost him $1,600 for the 
three rooms of furniture. He advertised in the local 
papers, giving the reasons for selling, and stating that 
his furniture was practically new. When the last piece 
was sold after three days of bargaining he was thor- 
oughly disgusted with the results of the sale. His 
three rooms of new goods costing $1,600 had to be 
sacrificed for $600, 


Now supposing this man had shopped around, and 
spent his $1,600 for antique pieces. His sale would not 
have lasted three days and his loss would not have 
been $1,000. Strange as it may seem, it is possible to 
furnish a home in antiques or reproductions for ap- 
proximately the same amount as new, modern articles 
cost. 


Good antique pieces are not only for show. They 
are for everyday use and will undoubtedly withstand 
the wear and tear of family use far better than most 
modern furniture. Try to visualize some of your 
modern furniture a hundred years from now. Will 
it be as sturdy then as the hundred-year-old furniture 
is today? The hundred-year-old furniture of today 
has still another hundred years of hard wear ahead 
of it, and the monetary value increases yearly, while 
values of used, modern furniture decrease rapidly. 


Shopping for antiques is really a delightful pastime. 
It takes longer to furnish your home in this manner, 
but the result is well worth the effort. The money 
thus spent may then be considered an investment in- 
stead of an expense, and your household goods will 
be well worth mentioning in your “last will and 
testament.” 


While on a shopping expedition for antiques, visit 
the small shops of the side street dealer as well as 
the big “Main Street” showroom, and remember that 
the best pieces are not all in country places, nor the 
farm houses. People seem to forget that Boston, New 
York City, and Philadelphia are each over a hundred 
years old, as are many other large cities, and that 
antiques do not necessarily come from the farm. 


If you find a serviceable article that is slightly dam- 
aged, buy it, and have it repaired. Then add the re- 
pair bill to the original cost and compare it with the 
cost of a similar piece of modern furniture. Now, 


estimate the value of both pieces a year hence. What 
will the answer be? The value of your antique will 
not depreciate, while your modern article will drop at 
least 33-1/3%. You would not buy a security under 
those conditions, so why buy your furniture that way? 


At this age, when people are spending large amounts 
on household furnishings, much of the money is actu- 
ally being wasted by purchasing articles that have no 
resale value. The furnishings of many large estates 
are appraised at very little, while many a moderate 
home is rich in antiques. 


I have seen many estates divided. When the fur- 
nishings are of the modern variety, the second-hand 
dealer or the auctioneer is generally called in, but when 
there are antique pieces in the home, they are set aside 
for more careful inspection, and are then assigned to 
the heirs. Such pieces are usually considered as rich 
legacies and not as ordinary household goods. Years 
after they are referred to as heirlooms, 


Young people are awake to the value of antiques. 
I have often heard some dear old lady say: “I am 
saving that chair for my daughter.” That chair may 
be worth $25 today and ten years from now it will 
still be worth $25, if not 100% more. Compare that 
value with a similar modern chair over a period of 
ten years. 


In my room there are two desks, one antique and 
one new. The new one cost twice as much as the 
old one. Many times has my old desk been admired, 
yet not once has anyone mentioned the new one. I 
have received voluntary offers for my old desk of 
twice the cost of the new one. But no one offers to 
purchase the new one. So the old desk may be con- 
sidered a good practical investment as well as a ser- 
viceable piece of furniture. 


Many people seem to fear the cost of antique fur- 
niture. Take a pencil and paper and figure the original 
cost of some articles recently purchased, particularly 
a suite of furniture. You will find that your room 
could be furnished in antiques for the same money. 
Possibly, you could not walk into one store and find 
just what you want at once, but there is where the 
fun comes in. Shopping for antiques is rapidly be- 
coming a favorite American pastime. Buy a piece 
here and a piece there, and by the time your room 1s 
complete you will have something to be proud of. 


If by freak of fortune or otherwise you should be 
forced to dispose of some of your belongings, you 
will not have to search for a market. Instead of 
facing a great depreciation and subsequent loss, as did 
the man before mentioned, you will be able to obtain 
the full amount of your investment plus a possible 
gain. This statement being based, of course, on a 
conservative purchase price. 
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Brass candelabra found in an out-of-the-way English antique shop 
Illustrations are from the author’s collection. 


ANTIQUE HUNTING IN ENGLAND 


The Law of England Fully Protects the Purchaser for Full Recovery If One Has the 


Dealer's Written Guarantee 
By HELENE HINDS RICE 


NTIQUE, indeed! What a host of misconcep- 
Airs abound in the term! Worth-while curio, 

interesting memento perhaps—certainly numerous 
truthful titles are at hand. Yet collections of “antiques” 
grow and grow, usually with the possessor entirely 
happy in his findings, whatever the connoisseur may 
declare their status and their value. In city, country, 
shop, and shanty both at home and abroad, most of the 
world, it seems, is seeking old things of good repute. 
Certainly, a veritable Colonial renaissance is upon us. 
Treasures, and things that should not be treasured often- 
times, are bought or begged for in every conceivable 
manner of the trader’s game. In fact, the determined 
seeker usually acquires in time most of the things on 
which he has set his heart. And so it is with the Amer- 
ican in England, as the search goes merrily on from one 
coast line of the island to the other. 

Prices in antique shops of rural England, compared 
with prices on the continent, are not cheap, except for 
the occasional purchase. But the junk shops and the 
piled-up second hand stores provide the most interesting 
search, where occasionally the proverbial song will buy a 
bargain. There are dealers of every type, of course, all 
of whom respect the buyer who is neither gullible nor 


ignorant. The shopkeeper in Edinburgh who told me 


without quibble that he was just back from New York 
where he had been buying antiques to sell to Americans 
abroad has many brethren, I have no doubt. New York, 
he added, is the best market in the world for antiques. 
And a Praed Street dealer in London showed me the 
consignment which he was even then packing for a 
woman from a Madison Avenue shop who was over for 
her annual purchase, a consignment which will be sold 
in New York. Certainly the game is worth knowing 
about. 

As one goes about the countryside, on one mission or 
another, there is always time for a long bus or tram 
ride along the principal thoroughfares of a town. And 
from a top seat ona bus it is easy to see, as well as 
other things, the shops along the way which one may 
wish later to investigate without wasting time seek- 
ing them out. Coming down from Scotland early in 
June, one is usually among the first in the field, since the 
mass of American tourists goes north later in the sum- 
mer. In Melrose I found one very promising shop, and 
numerous ones in Carlisle, the border city. Even in the 
lake country at this time of the year it is worth one’s 
while to look about. One shop in Keswick which is kept 
by an old couple named Stuart is full to the eaves of 
good and bad. They rent the rooms above the shop to 
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“trippers,” in one of which I spent a most comfortable 
night myself. 

Windermere, aside from its Wordsworth associations, 
is the town in which one takes the train to London, and 
has a number of shops of allure to collectors. On this 
leisurely journey southward I gathered together a set of 
lovely old copper, each piece from a different place— 
candlesticks, tray, sugar and cream pots, and from the 
débris and dust underneath the black counter of a shop 
in Ilfracombe an extraordinarily heavy coffee pot of 
graceful shape. 

Hereford Cathedral I visited for its own sake, though 
I found the town itself a joy. And there is a little 
arcade lane, Church Street, which one could easily over- 
look although it connects High Street with the cathedral 
grounds, each side of which is a continuous row of 
antique shops. In one of these I found an exquisite 
pair of old brass candlesticks, with four petal bases and 
scalloped rims, beautifully polished, as was everything 
else the shop gave room to. The dealer admitted that 
they were the only pair of the kind which he had ever 
had; furthermore, he didn’t care if he kept them. When 
I heard the price I thought he probably could. I had 
seen only one pair of that exact design, and that was 
in a Southampton shop; the latter were rather badly 
damaged and the price several shillings higher. 


I left the candlesticks in Hereford, but I could never 
get the picture of them from my mind. Recenty 
came a jetter from Church Street, in answer to my 
inquiry, saying that they were being held awaiting my 
instructions and enclosing their written guarantee. 

It is important to know that the law in England fully 
protects the purchaser for full recovery if he has the 
dealer’s written guarantee. Later I mailed the check. 
All of which leads me to platitudinize: buy everything 
which you seriously consider worth buying and do not 
come home to regret something unbought in every town 


Exquisite old brass candlesticks found in small shop 
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you visit. I might also add, if in doubt do not 
leave it, for in all probability you will buy it after all, 
when purchasing and packing are a more difficult and 
annoying procedure. 

From Hereford across country by motor bus and 
char-a-banc to central England is a trip of many “finds” 
to the tourist who is willing to stop and to stay in the 
tiniest of villages and the most unheralded of towns. 
Warwick, Leamington, and the countryside about Ox- 
ford are especially prolific sources of antiques; while 
if one has the energy for cycling trips into the by- 
ways one will be amply rewarded for all effort. 


Later in the summer I came north from London 
to the Wye valley which, in its more unknown regions, 
is particularly good hunting ground. In the middle 
of August in Worcester at a fairly well-known inn 
I was the seventh American guest of the summer. Led- 
bury, too, is a quaint town little known. For me it 
means a plain but much worn brass knocker. From 
there one should go over into Wales, whose mountains 
are so like Scotland’s. 


In Cardiff one has not beauty so much as charm 
and interest, from the stately castle in the center of 
the town to Penarth and the coastline parks. Curiously 
enough, in my week-end’s stay the one person who most 
graciously made me welcome was the antique dealer 
before whose window I had stopped, his shop in the 
very shadow of the castle walls. “If I had only met 
you this morning I could have got permission to take 
you through the castle,” he told me, adding that not 
many Americans come this way. 


Across the Bristol Channel by excursion steamer is 
half a day of pure beauty even in a drizzling rain. 
Never out of sight of land, there is the continuous 
passing spectacle of Somerset-Devon coastline, as 
though a moving finger traced its bluffs and harbors 
on a map. And it was in lovely Lynton at a time 
when the Devon coast was most haunted by trippers 
that I found one of the few really old pairs of brass 
candelabra which are now to be found in shops. An- 
other half day’s ride by motor across the top of Ex- 
moor in a driving rain, at the height of the stag hunting 
season, left the Lorna Doone country far behind, in 
reality if not geographically. 

Exeter, as are most cathedral towns, is a splendid 
place in which to look for books. High Street alone 
has two very large shops and numerous small ones. 
The sixpence and shilling shelves outside the doors are 
just as prolific and far less crowded by lookers-on 
than are the Charing Cross shops of London. Frog 
Lane and the district of Old Exeter down by the river 
I explored only so far, since I was alone, but it looked 
like very fruitful ground for robbery and roguery, 
as well as for antiques. There are, however, a dozen 
reputable antique shops in the immediate vicinity of 
the cathedral. 


From Exeter to the country of the Hardy novels 
around Dorchester is not far in distance, although in- 
convenient as the railroad goes. If you are a Hardy 
lover you will go, regardless, and The King’s Arms is 
a pleasant place in which to stay. Here I neither looked 
for nor bought antiques, but I did tramp early and 
late over heaths and ruins, exploring the haunts of 
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the Hardy heroines and with Tess as an entirely ade- 
quate guidebook. 

This section should be very profitable to the searcher 
nor is it overrun by tourists. In fact, the seaport town 
of Weymouth is only twenty miles away, where an 
antiquarian of whom I heard reports has a very large 
shop. This information I got from a most gracious old 
man in Puddletown, who, in response to my knocks, 
invited me in to rest while his wife made me tea. 
He is, he mentioned casually as I was leaving, a first 
cousin pf Thomas Hardy; and I am sure his hospi- 
tality was as cordial as if I had spent the afternoon 
at Max Gate itself. 


But the prowler about London, particularly “un- 
noticed London,” will have ample reward if he remem- 
bers to be constantly alert for shops of the promising 
There are many high spots. Praed Street near 
Paddington Station has twenty shops in its short length. 
Church Street in Kensington, connecting Notting Hill 
High Street with Kensington High Street, has many 
crowded together at one of its ends. 


sort. 


One shop here has brass and copper only, a few 
authentic pieces with a great deal more of reproduction. 
While I was hunting for this place I stepped before the 
window of an old jewelry shop. Underneath a pile 
of silver plate and trays of knick-knacks was a pair of 
very dirty brass vases of unusual design and graceful 
shape. Naturally I went in. Just as naturally did I 
realize that I had succumbed, for one learns to recognize 
the symptoms. They were Persian, inlaid, and the 
carving on each base formed different letters of the 
Koran. And their price was thirty shillings. 

I left the shop to think it over, but early the next 
morning I was back, in spite of the fact that there 
seemed to be no more square inches of space in my 


trunk. Certainly they are among the loveliest of my 
finds. And then there are always the occasional bar- 
gains. Tucked away in the remote corner of another 


old jewelry shop window I discovered and bought for 
eight shillings a single Crown Derby coffee cup and 
saucer, modern of course, yet the price in the London 
china stores is one pound each. A copy of the Oxford 
Book of English verses which looked as if it had only 
just come from the Clarendon Press, but which came 
to me from the shelf of a second-hand book shop in 
a side street, was mine for five shillings. The net 
price in the States for this edition is four dollars. 


Brompton Road, Fulham Road, and the,small, streets 
branching off in both directions are dotted with likely 
shops. All of the section between Kings Road and the 
embankment is a good region in which to search. In 
fact, one can leave the bus at almost any stop on one 
of these roads and find within five minutes’ walk shop 
after shop of interesting possibilities. 


If one hasn’t the time, however, which a diligent 
search of the city requires, it takes only a faithful Fri- 
day attendance at the Caledonian Market to see event- 
ually whatever the antique brokers have to offer. Here 
is certainly the collector’s mecca in London, this vast 
open-air market just off the Caledonian Road, beyond 
King’s Cross, where on Fridays the junk of the city 
shops is on display. It was after two weeks’ bartering 
that a friend of mine bought an exquisite silver coffee 
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pot of very heavy plate, the lines of chasing worn thin 
with innumerable polishings. It is beautiful. 


One week in the opening hour we passed up a satin- 
wood pie-crust table which had one of its three legs 
broken off, but there seemed no way of getting it 
home in a trunk and we were shipping no furniture 
back. Half an hour later we returned determined to 
carry it, if necessary, rather than leave a beauty like 
that for six shillings. But some wiser person than 
we had a similar thought. Now that table is in our 
“lamented” list! 

All amateur collectors will make mistakes, many of 
them, but the entire experience will so broaden their 
knowledge of a number of things of which the world 
is so full that the loss in shillings will be more than 
balanced by the profit in wisdom gained and the pleas- 
ure of securing something unique. 


It is certain that one cannot escape museums and 
galleries and collections in England. But to escape 
going through them with the helplessly bored and 
tolerating expressions of most of the tourists one meets 
there, I should like to recommend a bit of personal 
collecting. Then will one appreciate in reality the 
beauty of what it has taken other people numerous 
years to bring together. And, while you are collecting 
not valuable antiques perhaps, but only curios well 
worth owning, the search is accompanied by the self- 
same thrill that is instinct in the antiquarian of note. 


Oz 


The index for Volumes V and VI of “The Anti- 
quarian” will be mailed to all subscribers as Part 
II of the September number. Each subscriber will 
receive a copy. No special request is necessary. 


Vases, Persian, inlaid. Found in old jewelry store. 
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MORE ABOUT SHIP MODELS 


Best Carvers of the Day Were Employed—Wonderful Figureheads Were Made— 
First Steering Wheel About 1715 


By CAPTAIN E. ARMITAGE McCANN 
Dockyard Models 


Par talks 


Model of an Admiral’s Pinnace, or large rowing boat, as used in the British 
Navy during the last quarter of the XVII Century, with the rowers and helms- 


man in contemporaneous uniform. 


Sergison Collection 


Courtesy of Col. H. H. Rogers. 


HE models made in the Royal Dockyards to 

represent in miniature the ships to be built 

for the various navies are sharply demarcated 
from the earlier models made for funerary and 
votive-offering purposes or for pastime only. 

The latter have historic value, but the former 
have this to a greater degree because they are 
meticulously exact replicas of the actual ships, 
showing every detail of hull and rigging to the most 
precise scale. They are, in addition, wonderful ex- 
amples of craftsmanship, which has to this day 
never been surpassed and has only recently been 
equalled, and that but rarely. 


A well-executed model of almost anything has 
some measure of beauty, and to many is fascinating; 
these, however, are models of the most interesting, 
and, to some, the most picturesque types of ships. 
Ships in general are reckoned the most beautiful 
things ever made by the hand of man; they are, 
consequently not only absorbingly interesting in 
their detail but are extremely decorative “and 
beautiful. 

They typify a period when the British, French 
and Dutch were fighting for supremacy through 
their sea power. These nations were at that time 
almost continually having big sea battles to main- 


A unique example of treasure trove. 
about 1750, found in fragments by Clarkson A. Collins, bought for a few 
dollars and rebuilt by him. 


A construction model of a British “74? of 
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A dockyard model of the “Triton,” a 52-gun, fourth- 

rate British frigate (1690-1700). This model is in the 

Chuckfield collection, now at the Metropoltan 
Museum of Art. 


tain the integrity of their territory and the freedom 
of the seas for their merchant fleets. It was an 
era which only ended with the battle of Trafalgar 
in 1805, from which time England had only to main- 
tain her supremacy, which meant that though her 
fleet was ever growing she did not have to build 
so manv because she did not lose so many. The 
type persisted until after the introduction of steam 
as a motive power, toward the end of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

It was only at the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century that merchant and navy ships were dis- 
tinctly differentiated, and for many a year later all 
merchantmen going to foreign ports went heavily 
armed and the navy frequently requisitioned them 
in emergency, as indeed it does now. 

An anachronism in these frigate type of ships 
seems to be in the fact that though the navy was 
always short of funds to build ships and to man 
and provision them, yet all of them had huge sums 
of money spent on elaborately carved and gilded 
ornamentation, sometimes so overwrought that they 
were positively in the way of handling the ships 
and their guns; all of this possibly to be knocked 
to splinters in the first engagement with the enemy. 

This “fancy work” was in part due to the pride 
of the shipbuilder, but more to enlist the enthu- 
siasm of the general public, which even in those 
monarchial days had the ultimate assent or veto. 
The most vital reason was, however, that the ships 
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might worthily represent the King’s Majesty. It 
was said of one (“The Sovereign of the Seas”) that 
“She seemed to have been designed rather for a 
vain display of magnificence than for the service 
of the State.” 

It is chiefly due to the latter factor that the 
models under construction were in miniature so 
exactly carved and gilded and in 
beautifully finished. 
of vessels was 


CviciVerpal tasoO 
When a new vessel or type 
proposed by the shipbuilders, or 
naval architects, as we would now call them, the 
model was made to show the new features in con- 
struction and rig, with the nature and placement 
of the armament, officers’ cabins and every feature 
including the ornamentation. 

Had the models been for the use of the builders 
only, very much rougher ones would have served 
the purpose; but they had to go before the King 
and Court, so that the money would be forthcoming 
to build the ships. The court was extravagant and 
the taxes never quite kept up with expenses, there- 
fore the model had to be very attractive to serve 
its purpose. It would thus appear that for a long 
period England maintained her supremacy at sea 
through the skill of her model makers. 

Conversely, to this demand for ships was due, 
in a large measure, the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Century art of exquisite ship-model making. 

In later periods when the Lords of the Admiralty 
were practical men and Parliament took their word 
as to what was necessary, the constructional hull 


only, then the block model and half model, with 


A stern view of the second rate “Si. George” showing 


the wonderful carving of the galleries. It is made of 
pear-wood, much of it ebonized or gilded. 
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drawing, took the place of these others. They are 
almost equally interesting to the student, but are 
not very decorative and their austere beauty is that 
of good lines only. 


So fine was the carving of the King’s ships and 
their models in these two centuries, that the best 
carvers of the day, such as Grinling Gibbons, were 
employed on the work. The famous ‘Sovereign of 
the Seas” of 1637, for example, had for a figure- 
head the form of King Edgar on horseback tramp- 
ling on seven kings; the “Naseby’” of Cromwell's 
time had the Dictator trampling on six nations, and 
many others were almost as elaborate, such as more 
than life-size figures of St. George and the Dragon, 
Queens surrounded by nymphs and the like. The 
majority of the vessels had however only a lion 
at the head, until in 1727 an Admiralty order was 
issued permitting the use of figures, instead of the 
former. Then began a riot of decoration, not only 
at the head but all over the vessels. 


His Majesty liked this ornamentation of his ships 
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but Parliament had to find the money. Thus in 
1796 there was issued the order “to explode carve 
work altogether,” and fit scrolls (billet heads) in- 
stead of figureheads. This order was unpopular and 
was never strictly enforced, but from this time 
busts were substituted for whole figures, in frigates 
and smaller craft. 


These figureheads were much prized by the 
crews. It is reported that a Captain Hall in com- 
mand of a frigate with a grumbling crew put an 
end to this intangible form of insubordination by 
threatening, “So now, my lads, if this be not put 
an end to, and hearty good-will restored, I'll black 
your figurehead and put the ship in mourning.” 


Until the beginning of the Seventeenth Century 
the round hulls of the galleon type appear to have 
persisted, but about that time began the systematic 
planning and arranging of the ships before building, 
with more scientific designing, and consequent 
alterations in type, for greater size and speed and 
reduction of top-hamper. 


eA VT 


HET one! 


A most elaborately carved and gilded dockyard construction model of the three- 


decker, “St. George,” 
1701. 48 in. long. 


A line-of-battle ship, carrying 96 guns and 680 men. 
In the Chuckfield collection. 


Lent by Col. H. H. Rogers 


to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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A box-wood and ebony model of H.M.S. Marlborough. A 90-gun ship, origin- 


ally the St. Michael of 1669, but rebuilt and renamed in 1706-08. 


Was in the 


London Museum but is now in this country. 


Two of the earliest builders to break away from 
old-time usage and intelligently design were Peter 
and Phineas Pett, father and son, who built respec- 
tively the “Prince Royal” (1610) and the “Sovereign 
of the Seas” (1637). About this time “Furrings” or 
“sirdlings” were frequently added after construction 
for the purpose of increasing the breadth of the 
water line, and hence the stability. Furring con- 
sisted of the introduction of packing pieces between 
the frames and the outside planking in the neigh- 
borhood of the water line, while girdling was the 
addition of planking in the same region. These may 
be seen in some of the models. 

About 1640 a systematic arrangement of pillars, 
or vertical supports, from keel to upper deck, was 
adopted, thus greatly strengthening the body. 

In the Seventeenth Century the warships of all 
European nations embodied the following features 
that have since disappeared: High stern, decorated 
sides, square bulkhead across the bows, sprit top- 
mast, sails below the bowsprit, and a lateen sail 
on the mizzenmast. 


The larger English vessles had the “round-tuck” 
stern, in which the outside planking was worked 
continuously to the stern post below the gun deck, 
while the French, Dutch and Spanish had flat tran- 
som sterns. The round tuck was subsequently 
adopted by other countries. 

In 1710 a considerabe gain in structural strength 
and durability was effected by the introduction of 
“cross timbers” connecting the lower portions of 
opposite frames; also a stout wood keelson and 
transverse “riders” above the floors, together with 
limber boards to facilitate the drainage of the bot- 
tom. 

The steering wheel appears to have come into 
use about 1715. Copper sheathing for ships’ bottoms 
was first used in 1761, but as it was found to cause 
oxidation of the iron bolts, “metal” was introduced 
in 1783 for the under-water fastenings. 

During the Eighteenth Century the undesirable 
high stern of the earlier periods disappeared as 
well as the triangular lateen sail for the mizzen- 


mast. In the early part of the century a jib-boom 
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for use with a fore-and-aft headsail was substituted 
for the earlier sprit-topmast on the bowsprit. 

The use of sailing ships of war continued until 
the middle of the Nineteenth Century, during which 
period many improvements were effected. To pre- 
vent strains due to the hogging and sagging strains 
caused by the uneven support of the vessel in a 
heavy sea, Sir Robert Seepings, Surveyor of the 


navy from 1813 to 1832, introduced “fillings” 
of solid timber between the transverse frames 
at the lower’ part. of the “ship. He further 


increased the longitudinal strength by  con- 
tinuous “shelf” pieces and thick “waterways,” re- 
spectively, below and above the beam ends. At a 
later date he introduced a system of diagonal truss- 
ing and bracing of the frame timbers. By this 
means the requisite strength was obtained with 


considerably less weight than in the earlier methods. 


Seepings also improved the shapes of the bow 
and stern. The round bow below was continued up- 
ward to the gunwale and the square beakhead dis- 
appeared, and the old square stern was altered to 
a round form, which two improvements enabled the 
guns to be so mounted that there was no “dead” 
point. 

The war vessels of these periods are frequently 
referred to as of the frigate type. They were of- 
ficially classified by rating: First rate or line of 
battle ship of 100 or more guns; second rate of 
90 to 98 guns; third rate, 64 to 80 guns; fourth rate, 
50 to 60 guns; fifth rate, 30 to 48 guns; sixth rate, 
20 to 28 guns. They were also distinguished by 
being: ships of the line with three or more gun 
decks; frigates, in the stricter sense of the word, 
with a full battery on the gun deck, and a spar or 
flush deck above with often a light battery. Their 
armament was from about 24 to 50 guns; corvettes 
were flush-decked with one tier of guns; 
sloops of war were similar but smaller, 
schooner sloops and gun brigs. 


ships 
as were 


Phineas Pett, before mentioned, is said to be the 
first scale-model maker, but in 1716 an Admiralty 
order was issued that a model should be made of 
every ship built, but it was quite customary for this 
to be done long previous to that time. 


These models do not appear to have been greatly 
prized, once they had served their purpose, and 
it is certain that the Admiralty made no effort to 
preserve them. The first collector of which we 
have any knowledge is the Samuel Pepys of diary 
fame. 

He relates how, in 1662: “At my office all 
alone all the morning, and the smith being with 
me, among other things, did open a chest that hath 
stood ever since I came to my office, and then we 
found a modell of a fine ship, which I long to 
know whether it be the King’s or Mr. Turner’s.” 


Later in the year he wrote: “Mr. Anthony, Deane 
of Woolwich, promises me also a modell of a ship, 
which will please me exceedingly, for I do want 
one of my own.” It is known that he acquired a 
considerable collection, but what became of it is 
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not known. Another collection formed by Thomas 
Hewer at about the same time is also lost. The 
collections may have become. scattered, but there is 
always the chance of a big find for someone. 

The collection, however, of Charles Sergison, a 
later Clerk of the Acts of the British Navy (1689 
to 1718), has been kept intact at his manor at 
Chuckfield Park, Sussex, until three years ago, when 
it was purchased by Colonel H. H. Rogers, and by 
him kindly lent to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, so that we all might see and study 
and admire these almost priceless works of art. 
The collection is unique because it is almost en- 
tirely in its original condition, contains specimens 
of most of the representative types of vessels, and 
is in the original show cases, most probably also 
made in the royal dockyards. 

Other examples are to be found here and there; 
there are quite a number in the European Museums 
and in the hands of private collectors on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Their value, if in good condition when they come 
on the open market, runs into thousands of dollars, 
but there are other contemporary models which to 
the casual observer look much like them but which 
have nothing like the same value. 

There are no known American models of dae 
type, but there are still many European ones to be 
unearthed, to the joy of the earnest seeker. 


2a: 

EARLY AMERICAN ART EXHIBITION 

A most important exhibition of early American 
art is being held at the Robert C. Vose Galleries in 
Boston. The portrait of Benjamin Buzzy jr,.py 
Gilbert Stuart is being shown and there are excep- 
tional examples by Peale, Inman, Mather Brown, 
Smibert, Bridges, several Wollastons, five Sully, 
three Copleys and many others. 

In recent years appreciation of the merit of these 
early Americans has become more general, and it 
is now realized that they have much more than a 
mere antiquarian or generalogical interest for us. 

A fine unknown portrait of a man in his 40s is 
exciting interest. The painting was secured from 
an American family, but no identification could be 
furnished by them. 


Wy 
VALUEING ANTIQUES 
THE ANTIQUARIAN receives hundreds of letters 
each month asking for values of antiques. Some- 


times the writers send photographs, others merely 
give written description, still others give us ex- 
tremely vague summaries of half a dozen objects. 
Invariably the writers close their letters by saying, 
“Please tell me how much I can get for them.” 

Our correspondents should remember that we do 
not know values of antiques, and if we ask a dealer 
to set a price on a certain piece he resents the 
question. The only advice we can give is to go to 
or write a reliable antique dealer. They will pay 
fair prices. The seller should always remember, 
however, that sentiment will not enter into the 
transaction. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


NEWSPAPER 


Each Saturday the BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 
has a department devoted exclusively to the subject of 
antiques, Two or more pages contain authoritatively 
written articles on some phase of antique collecting, 
well illustrated and interesting. No other newspaper 
in the country has such a department. 


Reliable dealers, not only in New England, but in 
other parts of the country, have come to recognize the 
value of advertising in this medium. Transcript adver- 
tising, they find, brings results. 


This is the season when the New England shops that 
keep open only in the summer are making preparations 
to display their goods and the Transcript advertising 
columns offer a working directory of these shops. The 
advertising of those known to be unreliable is refused. 
a A sample copy will be sent on request. 

Maple, Pine and Cherry 
Pair of Peale Museum Silhouettes 
Old Glass, China and Prints 

Shades with Old Prints eee ; 
to order Boston Ebening Transcripl 


324. WASHINGTON STREET 
Antiques Department 


A CORNER IN THE TESSIE LOU STUDIO 
SHOW ROOMS 


Tessie Lou Srupio BRS Ait 
465 JEFFERSON ST. MILWAUKEE, WISC. Telephone Liberty 6600 


ANTIQUES IN A DAILY 
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Child’s crib with four tall 
posts, all original, slightly 
damaged, $75.00. Wal- 
nut sofas, armchairs, side- 
chairs, mahogany card 
table, sewing table, mirror 
frames. Everything crated 
free. Photos and prices 
on request. 


CHINESE ART 


AN INTRODUCTORY REVIEW OF PAINTING, 
CERAMICS, TEXTILES, BRONZES, 
SCULPTURE, JADE, Etc. 
by 

ROGER FRY, BERNARD RACKHAM, 
3 LAURENCE BINYON, W. PERCEVAL YETTS, 
A. F. KENDRICK, OSVALD SIREN, 
W. W. WINKWORTH. 


J. RAYMOND 
BLINN 
85 Marin STREET 
Groveland, Mass. 
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150 illustrations in color and monotone. Valuable 
appendix, series of maps, etc. Medium, 4to. (Nearly 
as large as the Burlington Magazine.) $10.00 Illus- 
trated prospectus sent on request. 


Showing a Fine Collection of 


ANTIQUES 


Pee EY ELE 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 794 Lexington Ave. New York 


SPRUCE STREET, corner EIGHTEENTH Single Subscriptions also received for The Burlington 
Magazine. Single copy, $1; by the year, $9. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bragnectia rel 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Max Williams 


WILL REMOVE TO 


805 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Asout AuGustT IST 


MARINE MUSEUM 


as 


SHIP MODELS 
PAINTINGS 
NAVAL RELICS 
ENGRAVINGS 


Fixtures for your Colonial home 
Exact Reproductions of 


CHANDELIERS - WALL BRACKETS 
TIN and MIRROR SCONCES 


Write for illustrated leaflet giving your requirements 
GREENWICH ANTIQUE SHOPPE 


256 W. PUTNAM AveE., GREENWICH, CONN. 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


We carry a large stock of 
Early American Antiques 


THE ANTIQUA KIS 


The above Chippendale Chairs have the original fin- 
ish and are representative of my stock. 


Have numerous other pieces of antique furniture 
which are worth examining. 


Bod 
F. S. CAPOZZI 


337 BLOOMFIELD AVE. Monrc air, N. J. 


ISABEL CARLETON WILDE 


has removed her antique 
shop to that historical part 
of old Cambridge that lies 
in the shadow of Harvard 
College, and has restored 
an old house built in 1800 
for her stock of 
EARLY 
AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 
Visitors to Boston will be 
Welcome 


20 SoutH St., Bet. Boylston and Dunster 


CAMBRIDGE, MaAss. 
Porter 2285 
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Queen Anne Cottage Is Now Open 


Collectors will find rare treasures in Miniatures, Wax 
Portraits, Old Jewelry of fine design and workman- 
ship, Hunting Prints and Trophies of the Chase. 
Our Collection of China Is Unsurpassed 
The house is filled with the finest 


Early American Furniture 
including several Highboys 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


Queen Anne Corners Accord, Massachusetts 
INLAND STATE ROAD BETWEEN BOSTON & PLYMOUTH 


Telephone Rockland 1245-R 
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E. GOTTSCHALK 
“The Old Print Shop” 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


Where can be found one of the largest 


Collections of Prints in America— 


Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 
Color Mezzotints 
Sporting Prints 
Currier & Ives 
Fashion Plates 
Etchings 
Maps 
And many other interesting subjects. 


KATHERINE N. LORING 


Genuine Antiques 
KIRKSIDE 


WAYLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 


Walnut lowboy 

Bonnet-top maple highboy (original brasses) 
Curly maple desk 

Walnut bonnet-top secretary 
Maple highboy (small) 

Cherry chest-on-chest (very fine) 
Gate-leg table (rich turnings) 
Oval Phyfe-type table (inlaid) 
Maple secretary 

Mantel mirrors 

Convex mirror with spread eagle 
Jacobean chaise-lounge 
Mahogany desk 

Banjo clock 

Lustre, Glass, Iron 
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HarrigT ENpICOTT WAITE 
114 East 571TH STREET 
New York CIitTy 


SLUDIO — 2 FLIGHTS. UP 
Maps, Manuscripts, Sporting Books, 
Prints, Paintings 
AMERICANA 
Old English Sporting Prints 
Forming of Collections a Specialty 


For SALE: A Collection of Rare Currier & Ives Highboys in Maple and 
Prints in contemporary frames Curly Maple 


POOVE SVANTIOUE SHOP 


BOND’s HILL GLOUCESTER, MaASss. 


Dependable Antique Furniture 
in Mahogany, Walnut, Pine, 
Maple and Curly Maple. 


Glass, Mirrors, Prints, 


Pewter, Old Iron. 


BRADFORD ARMS 
AN IOURSSHOP 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 


ANTIQUES and Maple pieces. Some are of exceptional merit. 


We have a large assortment of early New England 


Luncheons and Teas 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


59 COURT STREET PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
ENTRANCE ON 13th ST. Telephone 446 
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THE ANTI OUWAR TAN 


AN ORIGINAL, HADLEY, CHEST 


An example of the fine Early American Pieces to be found in 


our Summer Shop at Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


Also Rare Glass, American Marked Pewter, Bennington and 


Other American Pottery. 
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In our New York City Shop at 735 Madison Ave. is a selec- 
tion of Early American Glass which we believe cannot be 


equaled in any shop in the United States. 


REMOVALS Oe EHE 
Sarah Ann Weed Homestead 


Known as 


“The House Under The Hill’ - 


In Noroton, Darien, Conn. 
Ye mile over Stamford City Line 
At Millers Bridge 


The Old Holly House Antique Shop 


The 
Sampler, 


Ovlear.s, lass. 


Low, Four Post Beds in great variety. Several Water 
Benches. A lot of Corner Cupboards. School Master’s 
Desks. Lamps. Bottles. Prints. Hardware. Tables. 
Stands. Chairs. We can furnish your cottage in early 
American pieces. 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
Stuyvesant 4053 
Louise Middleton Chapman 
11 BAST 61Tu-_sUREET 
New York 


THE KINGSTON ANTIQUE SHOP 
KINGSTON, Mass. 
BOSTON-PLYMOUTH ROUTE 


Rare glass Harvard College plates 
An unusually beautiful curly maple desk 


AUTHENTIC ANTIQUES AT FAIR PRICES 
Harriet MILLER CAPRONI 


THE OLD BLACKSMITH SHOP 
(Near the Horse and Hound Inn) 
SOUTH SALEM 


WESTCHESTER County, N. Y. 


Besides many antique pieces of furniture we 
have a 


Large Collection of War Posters 


which will recall the days “over there.” Come. 
and see them. Also some 


Rare Currier & Ives Prints for Sale 
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Would you like ¢ 
this in your gar- 
den? A  wonder- 
ful old Fern pat- 
tern, Iron Garden § 
Seat, in perfect ¢ 
condition. 


Many other early 
American pieces 
worth seeing. Mod- 
erate prices. 


THE SAMPLER 


53. Prospect ‘TERRACE, CorTLAND, N. Y. 
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DUNCAN'S ANTIQUE SHOP 


This month: Fine Maple Lowboy, a Walnut Sheraton 
Chest of Drawers, curly maple Slanttop Desk, several old 
Hooked Rugs. Numerous other items. 


36 WOODSIDE PL. NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


(Boston Post Road, near Pelham Golf Course) 
Phone New Rochelle 5209 


GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


SOUTH SUDBURY, MAss. 


A 17th Century House filled with fine 
New England Antique Furniture 


ON THE CONCORD RD., % MILE OFF STATE RD. 


Paes NTI OUARIAN 
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South Jersey Glass 
Early American Furniture 
Several Four-Poster Beds 


and 


Pewter 
are available in abundance 


—Off the Beaten Path but Well 
Worth a Visit— 


— it Xf fee 


H. W. TURNER 


112 Broap STREET BriDGETON, N. J. 


VeatiPevibe It WILL PAY YOU 
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Bernstein's Authentic Antiques 


are delightfully displayed in a fine large house on the 
Boston Post Road. Every piece is an authentic antique 
— twenty years’ experience and my good name are your 
guarantee, 


Mid 
Watch for ee 
} ; Between 
This Sign 
Greenwich 
on the 
d 
North Side = 
Stamford 


D. A. BERNSTEIN 
Adams Corner, on the Boston Post Road 
SOUND BEACH, CONN. 
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BPUECER IOMESTEAD 


HANCOCK VILLAGE NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HAseiNeSrOCK SOME FINE 
ANTIQUES 
China, Glass, Pewter and Early American 
Furniture - Hand Wrought Iron, Hinges, 
Locks and Door Handles 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


The 16 E. 13th Street 
Antique Shop 


New YorK 


Our summer stock of American antiques is un- 
usually good. From a stock of hundreds of pieces 
we mention: Sheraton and Hepplewhite card 
tables, inlaid breakfast tables, a three part Shera- 
ton dining table, a number of unusual mirrors, 
mantles, panelling, antique hardware. 


You are invited to visit one of Connecticut's most in- 
teresting antique shops — the home of 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 


9 Westport AVENUE, Norwalk, CONN. 


Especially noted for its Maple and Pine Bedrooms, its 
Glass, China and Currier Prints 
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RENWICK Ge iUR hag 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Paintings and Prints 


7 RAST 54TH STREET NEW YORK 
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Teapot, Sugar, Cream Pitcher 


and Tray for Teapot. 


Georgian Silver Service, 
Old English. 


George C. Gebelein 


79 Chestnut St. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Dl English Galleries 
88 (HESTNUT STREET 
“BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SZ 
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A Large Assortment of 


ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


Especially Suitable for Country Homes: 


Welsh Dressers, Corner Cupboard, Gate-leg Tables, Side 
Tables, Joint Stools, Sets of Lancashire Ladderback 
Chairs, Court Cupboard, Carved Chests, Trestle Tables, 
Glazed Chintz, Lustreware, Samplers, Silhouettes, Prints, 
Paintings on Glass, Pewter, Copper, Brass, Bristol Glass. 


Especially Suitable for City Homes: 


Queen Anne Walnut Tallboys, Desks, Chairs, Stools, 
Chests, Tables, Pole Screens, Georgian Mahogany Din- 
ing-room Chairs, Tables, Sideboards, Corner Cupboards, 
Sofa Tables, Settees, Tip Tables, Pie-Crust Tables, Beds 
(also many beautiful examples of Chippendale, Hepple- 
white and Sheraton designs), Tapestries, early Petit- 
Point Panels, Damasks, Brocades, Paintings, Georgian 
Silver, Shefheld Plate and Choice Sets of China in 
Crown Derby, Bristol, Liverpool, and Worcester. 


Inspection Invited Tel. HAYMARKET 6466 
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FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
ANTIQUES 


38 HaAppDON PLACE HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


Several rare blue Staffordshire plates with 
American subjects. 

Pair of genuine Wistarberg candle-sticks with 
saucer bases. 

Pair of Jacobean side chairs. 

A rare early doll about eight inches in length. 


LOCATED ON THE HIGH-ROAD TO NEW JERSEY’S COAST 
RESORTS AND ONLY SEVEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA 


WANTED 


TO PURCHASE 


Old Flasks 
Prints 


Stiegel Glass 
Early Silver 


Furniture 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 


Showrooms, 1742 M St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 
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Catalogue of 
Antiques 


Our new 1926 Catalog on Antiques—BIGGER, 
BETTER and GREATER in every way. 76 
pages with over 400 beautiful illustrations. 2500 
items listed, DESCRIBED and PRICED. All 
illustrations made from pieces in stock. The pro- 
tective and instructive value of the book is beyond 
calculation. It serves at once as a guide book 
to prices, classifications and authenticity, and is a 
source book to the amateur and dealer. All data 
and information, which is in great detail, is en- 
tirely new and different from any of the articles, 
etc., which appeared in our 1925 book. Thruout 
the book are interesting articles on history of 
Colonial furniture, lamps and lighting, prints, 
China, pottery, glass, etc. Our 1925 catalogue 
was conceded to be the best catalogue on Antiques 
ever published. Our 1926 Catalogue is greater 
in every way. Price $1.00. 


Send for it today 


BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Our pre-eminence as auc- 
ttoneers 1s unchallenged in 
New England. The best 
collections come to us for 
dispersal, and out services as 
appraisers are in continual 
demand. Our name means 
a square deal and honest 
treatment of both buyer 
and seller. 
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William K. MacKay 
: Company, Inc. 


Auctioneers 
and 
Appraisers 


7 BOSWORTH STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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HARRY BREWER 


Old Homestead 
ANTIQUES 
Large collection of authentic pieces, including Staf- 
fordshire Groups, Pitchers, Needlework Samplers, Fans, 
Silhouettes, Lustre Pottery, Enamels, Pewter, Brass, 
Bronze, Snuff Boxes, Ivory Carvings, Colored and 
White Glass, Furniture in Pine, Maple and other 
Woods, Ship Pictures, etc. 
EVER CHANGING STOCK 
Wholesale and Retail Shipments to 
U. S. and Colonies through Cameron, Smith & Co. 


40 HANWAY ST. LONDON, W. I. 
Two Doors from Oxford Street 


The Stockbridge Antique Shop 
V. V. NATALISH, Prop. 


129 E. 59th St., Room 8, New YY ork 


Collection of Early American Clocks on view and 
sale, including a Terry 
Colt Revolvers Associated with Stonewall Jackson 


A COLLECTION OF FIREARMS 


Clock Repairing, Paintings Restored, Furniture Re- 
paired. Painted Screens made to order 
Clock Dial Mirror 
Powder Flasks 


Kentucky Guns 
Powder Horns 


ANTIQUES 


Miss O’Herron and Miss Frost are pleased to announce 
the opening of a combination antique and book shop at 


47 5OULH STREET 
PITTSFIELD, MaAss. 


ANTIQUES “THE OPEN Book 


Miss O’ HERRON LESLIE FROosT 
TWO BLOCKS BELOW THE WENDELL HOTEL 


Te a ne RR 


Kingston Antique Shop 


Opposite Historic Bradford House 
Six Miles from Plymouth—Boston-Plymouth Route 


Authentic Antiques at Fair Prices 
HARRIET WELLES CAPRON 


KINGSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
Antiques 
Old Hooked Rugs 
115 E. Putnam Ave. Greenwich, Conn. 
Old Mahogany Lustre Old China 


Early American Furniture 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 
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THE ANTIQUARIA® 
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THE SHOP BEAUTIFUL 


NortrHeoro, Mass. 


ON BOSTON & NEW YORK HIGHWAY 


G. L. TILDEN 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
GLASS CUP PLATES IN AMERICA 
LARGE SELECTED STOCK OF 
SANDWICH GLASS, SALTS, DISHES, 
PLATES, ETC., CHINA, PRINTS, CHAIRS, 
MIRRORS, STANDS AND SPREADS 


Among many antique pieces for sale are the seven children’s 
chairs pictured above. They form an interesting group. The 
prices range from $10 up. 


JOE KINDIG, Jr. 
304 West Market Sr. 
On the Lincoln Highway 


York, PA. 
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ESTABLISHED 1896 Telephone 3528 
Visit the “Old Reliable’ 
THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
CHAS. H. PALMER, Proprietor 
321 WEST FRONT SYP. 
PLAINFIELD Nas 


Collectors of Antiques and other Motorists 
are invited to stop at 


THE YANKEE TAVERN 


on the : 
We carry at all times a large General Line of Antiques, 
POST ROAD and welcome your inspection. 
in 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 BROADWAY 
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DariEN, CONNECTICUT 


(As you leave the village going toward Norwalk) 


where delightful meals at moderate prices 
are served in a cool restful atmosphere 


Rooms for Overnight Guests 
Telephone DARIEN 779 


BAYSIDE LONG ISLAND 
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Early American Antiques 
Ship Models of Every Description 
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FOR SALE 
LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 


Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 
good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


FOR SALE—PRINTED WINDOW SHADES, never 

been used; gilt, also walnut cornices; Florentine 
frame 5x6 ft.; fancy picture nails; ruby wine set; 
pink and blue china; crotch walnut sofa; mahogany 


sideboards. CRAWFORD STUDIOS, Richmond, Ind. 
RARE HEPPLEWHITE eight-leg mahogany Sideboard 


for sale; rosewood inlay Knife Boxes also, if de- 
sired; can be seen by appointment only. Write or 


wire if interested; photo furnished. ETHEL C. 
BREWIN, 124 E. 4th St., Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


ONE DOUBLE PAISLEY SHAWL (perfect); patch- 
work quilts; handwoven linen sheets and coverlets 
for sale; also a few pieces of old glass, china and 


mahogany. MRS. HENRY KELLEY, 126 Vine St., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


A PAIR of Silver Cups or Cans 6|4 inches high, made 

by Paul Revere, for sale at reasonable price. Photo 
and price on application. BEYER AND ROHRBACH, 
21 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


SOLID BLACK WALNUT perfectly square dining- 

room table; full extension; made in 1880; price 
$100. ELIZABETH A. WINKLER, 2031 Grand Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE PAISLEY SHAWL; black cen- 
ter, very handsome border. Perfect condition— 
about 75 years old. Price $60. Address M. B. W., 


care The Antiquarian. 


COLLECTION of colored 3-mold and Stiegel glass; 

rare historical flasks, cup-plates; Bennington china, 
carved ivories, prints, furniture, etc. JOS. YAEGER, 
2264 Park Ave., W. H., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


GENUINE ANTIQUES. Rush Seat Ladder Back and 


Spindle Back Chairs, Grandfather Clocks, Oak 
Dressers, Dining Tables, Highboys and Lowboys, Sets 
of Mahogany Chairs, Samplers, Old Glass pictures, 
Silhouettes, Staffordshire Figures, Pitchers, Mirrors, 
Ship Models, Oil Paintings, Water Color Drawings, 
Sporting Prints, etc. HOME & EXPORT. Lowest 
Trade Prices. G. H. CRAWFORD, 49 Bridge Street 
Row, Chester, England. 


ONE GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK, 7 feet tall; made by 
an old hardboiled Connecticut man; period about 


1700. Address EDWARD CROZIER, Fair Haven, N. J. 
DUTCH FOOT TABLE for sale, grandfat’ +r clock, tall 


four-poster, brass candlesticks, carved chairs, two 


sets Sheraton chairs. M. J. GRAVES, Fair Haven, Vt. 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross 
stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 
ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Cross-stitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 
Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
PHOTOGRAPHS showing nearly 500 Glass Cup 
Plates for sale. Many variants showing the dif- 
ferences in similar designs. $15 a set. ALBERT C. 
MARBLE, 23 Beaver St., Worcester, Mass. 
BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Hepplewhite Holly 
sideboard; Hepplewhite secretary; topaz knobs; 


slant top desks; tie backs; dolphin candlesticks. H. L. 
WILKINS, Box 29, Blackstone, Va. 


RARE PRINT, “Prairie Fires of the Great West’, for 

sale. Condition fine. Currier & Ives. Size 10 x 14 
inches. Price $55. F. E. WOODMAN, 217 Pine St., 
Bangor, Me. 


FOR SALE—Small directoire sideboard, scrolled gal- 


lery, French feet, perfect condition. P. J. FRANK- 
LIN, 178 Main Street, Chatham, N. J. Tel. 736-W. 
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GENUINE ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


Can offer Late Sheraton and Empire Period Mahogany Chairs 
Sofas, Sofa Tables, Card Tables, Dining Tables on 2 and 
3 pillars. Dining Tables on square, also turned legs in 2 
and 3 parts; Footstools and Fenderstools, Georgian period; 
Music Canterburys, Mahogany Knife Boxes, Highboys Chests; 
sets of Chippendale Style Cottage Chairs in elm; Sets of 
Windsor armchairs in yew and ash; old oak Gate tables; 
carved oak Log Boxes; Coffers and Bible Boxes; Spoon and 
Knife Racks in oak; Old Pewter Salts, peppers, mustards 
platters and dishes; Inkstands, etc. Old Needlework Samplers, 


There Are Antiques at Lancaster 


When passing through Lancaster call and see my 
stock of Antique Furniture, which has all been col- 
lected in this chest of 
drawers, several small and large tables, and numerous 
odd pieces. 


section. Have an unusual 


wool and silkwork pictures; old shipping paintings; Fine old 


ship models; Collection late Staffordshire figures, groups, 
houses and animals; copper, silver, Resist and Sunderland 
Lustre; partial teasets in Lustre; old coloured Bohemian glass 
Lustres with drops; Old Flint Lock Pistols, Swords, etc.; 
Tea-Caddys or chests, old coloured Fashion Plates: Miniature 
Child’s Furniture, etc., etc. Dealers please send your inquiries 
Can send photographs. All Genuine Antiques. Expert pack- 
ing. WM. LEE, Antique Dealer, 120 Halifax Old Road, Hud- 
dersfield, England. (Member British Antique Dealers’ Assn.). 


My collection of China is well worth a visit in it- 
self; also have considerable old glass and pewter, etc. 


IDS) SHON leer ts 


323 BAST CHESTNUT ST., LANCASTER,.PA, 


WILMER MOORE 


18 West Broap STREET 
Hopewe.i, N. J. 


A variety of fine early 
American Antiques 
d many choice pieces 


8 Miles from Princeton — 13 Miles from Trenton 


fae DURGESS 


Early American Furniture 
Panel Work, Doors and Mantels 


358 WEST PUTNAM AVENUE 
Boston Post Road Greenwich, Conn. 
Phone 1213 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
COLORED CURRIER PRINTS, railroad, ships, sport- 


ing, historical, game birds; dolls, doll’s furniture, 
toys, china, miniature furniture; blue and green edge 
china, dewdrop glass, colored flasks; antique items 
pertaining to Lafayette and so marked. It would be 
decidedly to your advantage to write to me before 


selling as I pay best prices. STEPHEN VAN RENS- 
SELAER, Peterborough, New Hampshire. 


WANT TO PURCHASE small stamp Eollecriee or old 


files of letters with stamps on. Can inspect per- 


sonally. Driving by auto through East. Address 
M. F. R., care Antiquarian. 
WANTED — Pirates, Shipwrecks, Sea or Whaling 


Voyages, prints, books, letters, manuscripts wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York 
SILVER SPOONS and other old Silver wanted. Write 


description or send on approval at my expense. 


C. G. RUPERT, Wilmington, Delaware. 
RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries. Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
POSITION WANTED in an antique or gift shop by 


an experienced woman. Can start immediately. 
Address Mrs. John R. Fisher, 337 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. Telephone Back Bay 10460. 


REPAIRING ART OBJECTS, porcelains, small furni- 
ture pieces. T. TOYAMA, 223 E. 58th St., New 
York City. Tel. Regent 3930. 
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S. ELIZABETH YORK 
ANTIQUES 
The Francis Nye House 
MATTAPOISETT MASSACHUSETTS 


A visit to our shop at this time, we feel, would repay you, 
as we have many unusually good pieces of furniture. Also 
a fine collection of Glass, China, Lustre, Staffordshire, Quilts, 
Coverlets, Silver and Old Jewelry. 

Complete set of Sprigged China. 

Nearly complete set of Old Chelsea China. 

Set of Silver Resist China (23 pieces). 

Partial set of Bristol (soft paste). 

Also Ivories, Log Books, Early Wooden pieces, Old Ironery 
and Miniature pieces. 


Tel. 143 Mattapoisett Correspondence Solicited 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
VISIT THE SNOW ANTIQUE SHOP handling a gen- 


eral line at St. Clairsville, Ohio, 10 miles west of 
Wheeling, W. Va., on the Old National Trail. 
body welcome, but especially dealers. Lists 
prices and photos sent on request. 


YOUNG MAN, 22, linguist, exceptional education 

coupled with practical experience in buying and 
selling rare books, collectors’ antiques, facile corre- 
spondent; recently arrived from England, seeks mod- 


est start with reliable house. MICHAEL ROTKRUG, 
124 E. 40th St., New York. 


ANTIQUES—Only shop between Montreal and Que- 

bec. Chairs; hooked rugs; lustre; candlesticks; old 
china; prints; old silver and jewelry. CAMP ARROW- 
HEAD, at Light House, near Pointe du Lac, eight 
miles west of Three Rivers, P. Q., Canada. 


VIRGINIA—LORD’S ANTIQUE MART, Petersburg, 

offers a fine selection of Genuine Antiques and In- 
vites inspection. LORD’S OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
21 Washington Street, Petersburg, Va. 


COLLECTOR with considerable knowledge of Antiques 

will act as New York representative and agent for 
antique dealers or interior decorators. Address N. Y. 
A., care The Antiquarian. 


TOURISTS between Albany-Syracuse, will find THE 

BLUE GOOSE EXCHANGE, two miles east of his- 
torical Cherry Valley, carrying large stock of guaran- 
teed, genuine antiques at sensible prices. 


ETHEL G. CHAMPION has an antique shop open for 
the summer just off the Warren-Ashtabula Road at 


Rome, Ohio. 


CUP PLATE BOOK by Charles Burns, for sale. Price 
$5. 247 West Post Road, Mamaroneck, New York. 
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NEW YORK 


ELIZABETH BACON 
Ridgefield Road South Salem 


BRISTOL ANTIQUES IMP. CO. 
154) Kast. S5thiest. New York 


BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON 
Buckley Studios Binghamton 


MORTIMER J. DOWNING 
9 E. 59th St., Room 305 New York 


DUNCAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
36 Woodside PI. New Rochelle 


16 EAST 13th ST. ANTIQUE SHOP 
16K. 13th st: New York 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New York 


E. GOTTSCHALK 
150 Lexington Avenue New York 


J. R. HERTER & CO. 
117 E. 57th St. New York 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
11 East 8th Street New York 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 


JAN KLEYKAMP GALLERIES 
52.) Bast, 54th st. New York 


JACOB MARGOLIS 
1132 Madison Ave. New York 


H. A. & K. S. McKEARIN 
Old Benninton Rd., Hoosick Falls 


McKEARIN’S 

735 Madison Ave. New York 
MARTHA MORGAN 

120 East 57th St New York 


COUNT C. R. MORNER 
658 Lexington Ave. New York 


CATHERINE MURDOCK 
3 Main Street, Le Roy 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
63 Fifth Av. (entrance on 13th) N. Y. 


OLD BLACKSMITH SHOP 
South Salem Westchester Co. 


FRED J. PETERS 
384-386 Broadway Flushing, L. I. 


FLORIAN PAPP 
684 Lexington Ave. New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56th Street New York 


THE SAMPLER ANTIQUES 
Prospect Terrace, Cortland 


PHILIP SUVAL 
746 Madison Ave. New York 


ABIGAIL STEVENSON ANTIQUE 
AND TEA SHOP: 
143 East Main St. Huntington 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 


HARRIET ENDICOTT WAITE 
114 East 57th St. New York 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
321 Boston Post Rd. Port Chester 


HENRY WEIL 
126° East 57th’ St, New York 
KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Ave. Jamaica 


CONNECTICUT 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 


MRS. AMY W. BARBER 
Windham Shoppe, Windham 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


COLONIAL COTTAGE 


Wilton-Ridgefield Rd. Wilton 


GREENWICH ANTIQUE SHOP 
256 E. Putnam Ave., Greenwich 


MRS. E. F. HOLMES 


The Nook Ridgefield 
JOSEPH JENDE 
495 W. Putnam Ave. Greenwich 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


MAC’S CURIOSITY BARN 
55 East Avenue New Canaan 


MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
1125 Chapel St. New Haven 


J. M. MITCHELL : 
173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 


OLD TIME THINGS SHOP 
Redhurst, Post Rd. Branford 


DAVID SACKS 
710 East Main St. 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 


Waterbury 


WAKEFIELD ANTIQUES 
Boston Road, 2 mi. E. of Westport 


THOMAS T. WETMORE 
447 Bank St. New London 


THE YANKEE TAVERN 
Post Road Darien 


VERMONT 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 
18 Franklin St., Brandon 


GEORGE H. MYLKES 
41 Chutch St:, Burlington 


MISSOURI 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
1903 Main Street Kansas City 


YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
711 So. Tenth Street St. Joseph 


MAINE 


HOWARD ANTIQUE SHOP 
School of Commerce Bldg. Auburn 


Ss. E. MATHEWS 
State Rd., 1 mi. E of Ogunquit. Wells 


THE THREE GABLES 
204 Broadway Bangor 


ANTIQUITY SHOP 
10 Spring St. (Brick) Brunswick 


VIRGINIA 


THE QUARTERS 


Antiques Fredricksburg 


THE ANTIQUARIAG 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 


NEW JERSEY 


F. S. CAPOZZI 
337 Bloomfield Ave. Montclair 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
20 Potter St. Haddonfield 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad Street 


PIONEER ANTIQUE SHOP 
L. Richmond Freehold 


THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
321 West Front Street, Plainfield 


H. W. TURNER 
112, Broad St 


Hopewell 


Bridgeton 


RHODE ISLAND 
THE CORN CRIB SHOP 


Poppasquash Rd. Bristol 
MABLE K. ROGERS 
115 Waterman St. Providence 


ILLINOIS 


THE HAYLOFT 


615 Greenleaf Ave. Glencoe ° 


RAINEY FARM ANTIQUES 
State Rd., 3 mi. north, % mi. east 
Decatur 


MRS. M. A. DICKE 
808 Washington St. Evanston 


OHIO 


THE STUDIO OF 
MRS. RANDALL CRAWFORD 
6404 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 


IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E. Cleveland 


R. M. DAVIDSON 


58 Hudson Avenue Newark 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HELEN B. CUTLER 
83-91 Main Street 


EDGAR HAWTHORNE 
483 N. State St., Concord 


DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
24 Warren St. Concord 


HELEN FOWLE 
Fuller Homestead Hancock Village 


J. J. SHAY 


The Bungalow Loudin 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
The Crossroads Peterborough 


ENGLAND 


G. H. CRAWFORD 
49 Bridge St. Row 


HARRY BREWER 
40 Hanway St. London W. 1. 


Chester 


WISCONSIN 


THE PETTIBONE-PEABODY CO. 
Appleton 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for six months or $18 for one year. 
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A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS—Continued 


MASSACHUSETTS 


GRACE ATKINSON 
310% Essex St. Salem 


JOHN A. BELDEN 


Bedford St. E. Bridgewater 
BLUE SHUTTER SHOP 
Stockbridge Road Lenox 


Cc. F. BESSOM 
11 Washington St. Marblehead 


J. RAYMOND BLINN 


65) Main St., Groveland 
FLORA M. BOARDMAN 
107 Clark Road Lowell 
BRADFORD ARMS 
59 Court St. Plymouth 
RALPH W. BURNHAM 
Main Road Ipswich 


HARRIET W. CAPRON 
25 Avon St., Cambridge 


F. E. CUMMINGS 
Cushing’s Corner Hanson 


MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38-44 N. Water St., New Bedford 


Cc. E. COMINS 
1 East Main St. Warren, Mass. 


COLONIAL AND ORIENTAL 
ANTIQUES 
151 Charles St. Boston 


THE CROSS ROAD SHOP 
Sisson Road Harwichport 


GEORGE W. CURTHOYS 
Pittsfield Road Lenox 


EMMA G. FITTS 
59 Winter St., Mohawk Trail, Orange 


FRANK B. FLINT 
13 Church St. Salem 


GEORGE GEBELEIN 
79 Chestnut Street Boston 


G. V. GLATFELTER 
29 Northampton Rd. Amherst 


KING HOOPER MANSION 
Hooper St. Marblehead 


KING HOOPER SHOP 
73 Chestnut St. Boston 


LOUIS JOSEPH 
381 Boylston St., Boston 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 
Antique Department Boston 


C. ERNEST LARKIN 
33 Temple St. Newburyport 


KATHERINE N. LORING 
Boston Post Road Wayland 


WILLIAM K. MACKAY Co., Inc. 
7 Bosworth St. Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANCES BRADBURY MARBLE 
2 Salem St., Bradford Dist., Haverhill 


MARBLEHEAD ANTIQUE 
: EXCHANGE 
State & Front Sts., Marblehead 


NEW ENGLAND SALES 


222 State St. Boston 
OLD ENGLISH GALLERIES 
88 Chestnut St. Boston 


MISS O’HERRON 
124 South St., 


_F. C. POOLE 
Bond’s Hill Gloucester 


OLD PARISH ANTIQUE SHOP 
Main St. West Medway 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
Queen Anne Corners, Route 3, Accord 


LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 


THE SAMPLER 
Orleans Cape Cod 


ISABELLA L. SPOONER 
Lunds Corner New Bedford 


J. J. SHAY 
337 Cambridge St. Boston 


W., B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut St. Haverhill, Mass. 


CHRISTINE J. STEELE 
396 Adams St. East Milton 


G. L. TILDEN 


Pittsfield 


State Road Northboro 
H. STONE 
138 Charles St. Boston 
I. SACK 
85 Charles Street Boston 
THE TREASURE SHOP 
Hyannis Cape Cod 
ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 


VILLAGE GREEN ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 South Main St. Ipswich 


ED. WHITNEY, The Maples 
1150 Middleboro Ave. East Taunton 


ISABEL C. WILDE 
20 South Street, Cambridge 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 


OREGON 
RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
705 Davis Street, Portland 


J. W. WOOD 
705 Davis Street Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MARY B. ATKINSON 
112 East State St. Doylestown 


BRIDGEWAY AUCTION CO. 
8th & Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 


BERGMAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
322-326 S. Duke York 


FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 


MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 
265 King St. Pottstown 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
474 North 6th St. Philadelphia 


WM. R. FIELES (Antiques As Is) 
Christiana 


GRISCOM GALLERIES 
6 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


THE HAYLOFT 
Bethlehem Pike Whitemarsh 


MRS. A. K. HOSTETTER 
10 So. Queen St. Lancaster 


JOE KINDIG, JR. 
304 No. Market St. York 


MATHIOT ANTIQUES 
Route 2 West Chester 


DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Market Sq. and High St. Manheim 


MUSSELMAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
mi. East of Euphrata, Lancaster Co. 
Euphrata 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES | 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 


Ww. S. SCHUMM 
451 Main St. Bethlehem 


SILAS J. STAHL 


501 King St. Pottstown 


D.S. STAUFFER 
323 EK. Chestnut St, 


SUSSEL’S . 
N. E. Cor. 18th & Spruce, Phila. 


Lancaster 


LOUISIANA 


STERN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
221-223 Royal St. New Orleans 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
1742 M St. N.W., Washington 


MRS. CORDLEY 
812) 17th. St. NeW. Washington 


Announcing the Reopening 


OP VEE: 


MARBLEHEAD ANTIQUE 
EXCHANGE 


Our men have scoured around the country since last 
October collecting antiques, and we are pleased to an- 
nounce that our collection contains some very fine 
pieces. We will be glad to have you call. 
PINE - CHERRY - MAPLE - MAHOGANY 
Hooked Rugs, Prints, Pewter, Etc. 


Cor. STATE €& FRONT StTs., MARBLEHEAD, MaAss. 


Telephone 770 


Contemporary Model 
of the 


“Wanderer” 


Last of the American Whaling 
Barques — Wrecked in 1924 
This model, now completed, is made 
from a piece of the actual ship. It 
has every detail accurately to scale, 
is copper sheathed and mounted on 

a sperm whale motif base. 

The ship was used in the ‘‘Down 
to the Sea in Ships’’ picture, and 
the model in the Pathe Review on 
Ship Model Making. It is now for 
sale for $750. 


Capt. E. ARMITAGE 
McCann 


MARINE CONSULTANT 
63 BARROW STREET 
Spring 2870 New York 
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Katharine Willis Shops 


offer, for your selection, an interesting 
collection of Old Bottles and Flasks, 
Hooked Rugs, Pennsylvania Slip Ware, 
South Jersey and Sandwich Glass. 


Corner Cupboards, Pine Dressers, 
Windsor Chairs, Currier Prints, Old 
English China and Pewter. 


SUS 


Send for special priced list. 
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At Both Shops. 


272° HILESIDEV AY Beedaniaicay N.Y aC. 
(20 minutes from Broadway) 


321 BOSTON POST ROAD, Port Chester, N. Y. 
(adjacent to Rye) 


THE* ANTIQUARIA@ 


Pennsylvania Antiques 


in the Rough 
AND PLENTY TO CHOOSE FROM! 


Pennsylvania Dutch Chests 
Dressers 
Empire Bureaus 
Chairs 
Tables 
Pennsylvania Pottery and Glass 


and Pewter are available in abundance 


Li 


SILAS J. STAHL 


501 Kinc STREET POTTSTOWN, Pa. 
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There Are 
SIX LARGE FLOORS OF 


ANTIQUES 
Open for Inspection 


OUR: PRIGES ARE 
COMPARATIVELY “LOW 


FLORIAN PAPP 


684 LEXINGTON AVENUE New York 
Tel. Regent 0865 


CROSS 
RoapD 
SHOP 


SISSON RoapD 
HArRWICH- 
PORT, 
Mass. 


on 


Cape Cod 
a ee 
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FRANK W. BARTON Telephones 
President Richmond, 3166 & 3167 


Hooked Rugs 


We have an extraordinarily large and varied 
collection of choice hooked rugs from 
which we are glad to send selections on 
approval to responsible dealers or collectors. 


NEW ENGLAND SALES ASSOCIATION, INC. 
222 State Street BOSTON, MASS. 


Discolored, Broken, Dented and 
Partially Melted 


Pewter 
Silver, Copper, Brass 


Repaired 


by competent workmen in our own Shop 
Good Specimens of Pewter on Sale 


GEBELEIN — Repair DEPARTMENT 


79 CHESTNUT STREET Boston, Mass. 


mer OGRAPHS OF N. CURRIER 
pe CURRIER 6 IVES 


By WARREN A. WEAVER 


The book contains an account of the life and works of 
Nathaniel Currier, and his partner, James Merritt Ives. 
A list of their lithographs appears in alphabetical order. 
There are over 3075 prints listed in the book and 1251 
of them are priced according to present day values. 
Even later prices are in Supplements No. 1 and No. 2, 
which were issued since the book was printed. The 
book contains 160 pages, is cloth bound, and is illus- 
trated with many reproductions of their prints. The 
Supplements are free to purchasers of the book, 


If you ever expect to buy or sell N. Currier and Cur- 
rier © Ives Prints this book is invaluable. The price 
Bais. $10. 


Order your copy today. It will be sent immediately. 


: Holport Publishing Co. 


15 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


22 AND 24 WARREN STREET 
Concorp, NEw HAMPSHIRE 


SAINT PaULS pe Eel 


SCHOOL 


“THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCH 
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Derby’s- - - - - Concord, N. H. 


Early American Antiques 


| Mahogany Sheraton Sideboard and Breakfast Table 


Set 6 early ay 
Americin 


dining chairs |, 
Walnut ANC ASTE! es TO.PHILA, 
i shaving stand 
i Fine 
Chippendale . TO PHILA. 


CHESTER MARKET sT. 


Mirror with TO WILMINGTON 


Eagle 
Old Hooked Rugs - China - Glass 


|| LOUISE BARBER MATHIOT 
; 


Route 2 West CHEsTER, PA. 


or decoration. Brass trimmed, in 
working order, with flint, $6.95 
each. Large stock antique pistols, guns, swords, 
spears, armor, navy lamps, etc. Catalogue, 
1925, 60th Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully 
illustrated, contains pictures and historical in- 
formation of all American muskets and pistols, including 


Colts, since 1775, with all World War Guns. Mailed, 40c. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS _ _. 
501 BROADWAY NEw YORK City 


Spiced hscatiessonssaledanett meheneen adie ato 


| ANTIQUE CLOCKS 


By Famous N. E. Clock Makers 


Clocks of beauty with a hand-made move- 
ment and superb workmanship in their ma- 
hogany cases; decorative dials and painted 
panels, as well as good timekeepers; a clock 
that has done service for over a century. 


GRANDFATHER — BANJO 
and SHELF CLOCKS 


Banister back arm chair, maple duck foot 
tables, sandwich colored glass lamps; all 
reasonably priced. 


CHRISTINE J. STEELE 


396 ADAMS STREET 
East Milton, Mass. 
Correspondence Invited 


Established 1865 


FOR THE TRADE 
Antiques at Auction Prices 


Large quantities of Pewter Plates, Bowls, Candlesticks, Ink- 
pots, Porringers, Wrought Iron Candlestands, Rush and 
Betty Lamps, Pottery, Staffordshire, Figures, Plates, Tobies, 
Lacquer and Tin Trays, Porcelain Figures and Vases, Paper 
Weights, Old Glass, Pink and Copper Luster, Paintings, Por- 
traits, Miniatures, Silhouettes, Mirrors, Shawls, Needlework, 
Bellpulls, Footstools, Tin and Brassware, Prints, Paintings on 
Glass, and other things too numerous to mention. 


SUPPLYING COUNTRY DEALERS A SPECIALTY 
New Items Arriving Daily - What Are Your Wants? 


Epwarp MILLER 
679 Lexington Avenue, at 56th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Plaza 9962 
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Pictured above is a set of eight Queen Anne Chairs of rare 
design and workmanship 


Made about 1730 during what is known as the Transition period, — 
between the Queen Anne and Chippendale periods, these Chairs are — 


amongst the finest specimens of master craftsmanship, possessing the mel- 
low patina that age alone can give. They are now on sale at my Gal- 
leries, together with other rare examples of Antique Furniture, China, 


Glass and Needlework. 


Visitors passing through Boston are cordially invited to view our 
stock. | 
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LOUIS JOSEPE 


379, 381, 383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, 


AND AT LONDON 
Antiques with a Antiques priced 
written guarantee most moderately 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE COLLECTOR 
OF ANTIQUES, WORKS OF ART AND RARITIES 
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i 5 TWO PART'S—PART I. 


3 | September, 1926 30c a Copy 
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American Antiques 


FURNITURE in MAPLE, PINE, MAHOGANY and FRUITWOODS 
Rare Prints -- Paintings -- Ship Models 
I'TEMS for the COLLECTOR and for DECORATIVE USE 
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Early American Chippendale 
Mahogany Wing Chair 


FRED J. PETERS 


NEW YORK SHOP 
52 East 56TH STREET 


NEw York City 
Telephone Plaza 7527 


FLUSHING SHOP 
384 NORTHERN BOULEVARD 


FLUSHING, LoNG ISLAND 
Telephone Flushing 5667 
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American Antiques Exclusively | 


Each Piece Has My Personal Guarantee 
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An old Oak Dresser found in Connecticut, but with Pennsylvania Dutch influence. 


At top: English Pottery and Porcelain Bowls. Upper Shelf: Worcester, Leeds and Adams plates. Other 
shelves show miscellaneous English pieces, and at bottom, right, is a Duke of York jug. Pratt's ware. 


Among some pieces of furniture just secured are: 


Fine Stretcher Table, maple with turned legs 66 in. Mirrors—A dozen fine examples, but several are excep- 

long, 30 in. wide; drawers at each end. tionally good. 
; Two pair of old Brass Candlesticks. 

hai SHES hands, old a finely decorated Have eight Slant-Top Desks of various kinds to choose 
emerge ect LUNIAE C70 et from, all beautifully restored. 

Pine Pennsylvania Dresser, sometimes called a Water Many odd chairs, several particularly fine Chests of 
Bench; 3 drawers above and two compartments be- Drawers, Highboys, Lowboys, quite a few small tables 
low; 47 in. high, 3 ft. 4 in. long. Pie-Crust, Tilt-Top and others. 


HENRY V. WEIL 


126 East 57TH STREET New York 
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American and 


English Antiques 
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A SAVERY LOWBOY IN WALNUT 
Circa 1760-1775 Original throughout 


Fine patina and brasses 


397 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


A large collection of English china has 
just come in containing rare lustre and fy 
Lowestoft and early Staffordshire wares. ¥ 
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CHARLES of LONDON. 


2 West 56th Street, New York City 
56 New Bond Street, London, W. I. 


Tallboys - Secretaries - Chests of Drawers - Desks 
Writing Tables - Cabinets—in Mahogany, Walnut, Oak 


INTERIORS TAPESTRIES PANELLINGS 


Many Rare and Beautiful Pieces of Old English Furniture 


I shall be pleased to furnish sketches and dimensions of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Panelled Rooms 
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Two Parts eke) 
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$3.00 Per Year In Canada and 


Published by 
30c Per Copy The Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. Foreign $4.00 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 
welcomes contributions J 
from its readers and CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER 
photographs of unusual 


Pee ies. English-Speaking Antiques, by Agnes L. Crimmins .........0000ee00- 13 
The publishers can The Street of 1776, by George J. Jones 
| eee 1 Oe OOS ROL EN er OE Ea 19 
for the safety of either Flemish Chairs, by Mary Harrod Northend.........7.00.- 24 
manuscripts or photo- ‘ A IS en ly y Mee CV ce, ee 
Paohs, but due care will We Avner, IMicaaelerms, dan) di teh IR, 6355 6450n0n5cns ed oueudesococcds 31 
be exercised in their ; Sm 
| re A. Chestiulrot Old Laces. by Morgares Lothrop Law ....¢...52.c000~: 33 
sidered unavailable. Antiques With a History, by Lura Woodside Watkins ............000. yi 
Published monthly by 
the Antiquarian Publish- Stately Woodlawn Mansion, by Mary Mayo Crenshazimn ine seein 4I 
ing Co., Inc. [Dreannasieinen Ve JEN Th CANO. TOM 5 en. 5 wb Sthn HOSE O Nob Lu BouwO ORD OR Owe 45 
ARTHUR F. BOLLINGER 
President 
ae BOLLINGER Copyright, 1926, by The Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. 
t 
SSE eL aL Entered as second-class matter October 10, 1923, at the post office at New York, N. Y., 
Printed in the U. S. A. under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Ol RI LIETEE COLONTARHOUSE 


Illustrative of the cozy liveableness of early American furniture is our Little Colonial House. 


This photograph is of a corner of the mahogany-furnished living room. 
Visitors are welcome at all times to visit and enjoy this charming spot, where years have lingered for 


the sake of sheer beauty. 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
eee 
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OWNING 
AUCTION SALE OF ANTIQUES 


The Famous Collection of Antiques of the 


Late C..S. Luntiof Rochesters N.Y: 


300 HISTORICAL PLATTERS AND PLATES, one of the finest collections in the World. 

250 PIECES OF CHOICE ANTIQUE FURNITURE, including such rare articles as Pie Crust Table, 
Inlaid Hepplewhite Sideboard, two Carved Painted Pine Chests—very rare, Curly Maple Grand- 
father’s Clock, Inlaid Mahogany Grandfather’s Clock, Miniature Grandfather’s Clock, Curly Maple 
Wig Powder Stand, Curly Maple Sheraton Chair, Inlaid Chest of Drawers, numerous chairs in 
sets, two Chippendale Chests of Drawers, and many other rare pieces. 

30 EXTRA CHOICE QUILTS, that are beyond description. 

300 RARE PRINTS OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN VIEWS. 


Beautifully Hlustrated Catalogue, consisting of over 1000 numbers, sent 
postpaid for $1.00 


EXHIBITION SEPTEMBER 12 — SALE SEPTEMBER 13, 14, 15, 1926 
ONE OF THE LARGEST AUCTION SALES OF THE YEAR 
To be held at the Masonic Temple, Main and Murray Sts. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Unrestricted Sale by order of Mrs. C. S. Lunt 


Conducted by BUCKLEY of BINGHAMTON 


Auctioneers, J. B. SISSON’S SONS 
Catalogue of Prices of the Sale Can Be Had After September 20th 


W. B. SPAULDING 


17 WALNUT STREET 
HAVERHILL, MAss. 


MY MAIN SHOP AND OFFICE 


I have secured an enormous lot of additional antique furniture during August, and have had to rent four more floors 
68 x 90 feet to hold this extra stock. I have everything you may want in Chairs, side or arm; Sofas, Bureaus, Dressers, 
Desks, Cupboards, Spool and Four-Poster Beds, small Tables—Tilt-Top, Piecrust, Drop-Leaf, all kinds; in fact, I have 
so much I hardly know my own stock, and will sell a lot of it cheap, as still more is coming in. Just write me—tell me 
what you need. I'll send photos. 


ANTIQUES at WHOLESALE 
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Philadelphia type Lowboy, handsomely carved, all original 


Branch: 


BETHLEHEM PIKE The Gri ayw ee 
WHITEMARSH, Pa. a lo { . 615 GREENLEAF AVE. 
(3miles N. of Phila. City line) GLENcoE. ILL. 
Everything guaranteed as represented 


KING HOOPER MANSION 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


A Superb Collection of Early American Furniture 


and Contemporary Decorative Crafts 


Certain articles will be reduced from 10 to 20 per cent 
during September 


nnelie.ofte..ofte.slte.oltn..efie..lie..olte..h 
Read “The Story of King Hooper Mansion” in the July Number of 
Tue ANTIQUARIAN. Pages 11 to 19 inclusive. 


A cordial welcome awaits you. 
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HE Chippendale mahogany mirror illus- 
trated is the finest example of hand 
carving we have ever seen. It is superb. 


Our rooms are packed with many pieces of 
Early American furniture almost as fine as 
the mirror, which have been beautifully re- 
stored and reconditioned. Included in our 
stock are numerous chests of Drawers, some 
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y odd chairs, small and large tables and many A 
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JAN KLEYKAMP GALLERIES 


AN EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE 
CHINESE ART, ANTIQUE FURNI- 
TURE, RUGS; SCREENS 
LAMPS, PAINTINGS, SCULPTURES 


AND ARTISTIC GARDEN 
DECORATIONS : ; : 


COLLECTORS’ PIECES 
cs 
CHINESE ART 


5 EAST 54TH STREET NEW YORK 
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Includes Piecrust, Butterfly, Gate-leg, Swinging Tables 
Among the Colonial Portraits 
are examples by 
Smibert 
Wollaston 
Badger 
Feke 
Bridges 
Wm. Read 
Copley 
Peale 
Stuart 
Sully 
Harding F 
Malbone 
Robert C. Vose 
. 7 
1% Galleries 
- <n A 
599 BOYLSTON STREET CopLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 
Y CS CCGG 9 H]qM}}1kib Lhe "7 yyy 1 990  ™E™ "i ?="eEFWr "Ty 
] j 
] ] 
Z . Y 
/ Stern’s A dipArtaGallenesal ] 
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ty 
] 2A ek OY Alen 1 een WORE ING = ls Z 
Y 
j Z 
Z — Y 
Z America’s Most Interesting City Z 
Y) Y 
Z ZY 
Z Mahogany and Rosewood Carved Parlor Gilt Mantel and Pier Mirrors Z 
Z Suites Hurricane Shades Y 
Y Yj 
j Mahogany Sofas and Love Seats Girondoles Y 
%Y es Y 
y Mahogany Claw-foot Dining Room, Astral Lamps and Sconces Z 
Yj ; Yj 
j Card and Sewing Tables Empire China and Bric-a-Brac j 
Y : ; : Y 
] Seignorette and Fiddle Back Aubusson Hangings and Rugs j 
GY ; Y 
y Dining Room Chairs Lamps, Statuary, Bronzes, j 
Y ; Pe Y 
Z Odd Arm Chairs—Mahogany Ivories, Miniatures, Z 
Z and Rosewood Paintings, etc. Z 
7 Mahogany Foot Stools French Period Furniture. Yj 
Yj Y 
Y Y 
j If in need of anything drop us a line, as we are one of the largest handlers of genuine Y 
Z pieces in this section of the country. Y 
y Z 
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The House of Oak and PINE 


ae 


Built on the King’s Highway (old Bay Road) in 

Ipswich from trees cut on the lot about 1690, 

now, in 1926, bespeaks a generation of craftsmen 
who builded better than they knew. 


ae 


Here the work of the upper and nether sawyer, 
the broadaxe man, the lad skilled with the adze 
and the house-wright is shown in marked degree. 
Great wide boards of pumpkin pine, massive oak 
timbers in the exposed ceilings and five enormous 
fireplaces decorated with utensils used by the 
housewife in olden-time cookery greet the eye. 


This house, one of five, is my setting for 
FurNITURE of AMERICAN Oak and PINE 


at 


Yes, I have PUMPKIN PINE, lots of it, to wit: 


More than 2000 wide, feather-edge boards with 
thumb moldings. Many hundreds of these boards 
were never painted but have been mellowed by 
time’s gentle influence for two centuries until 
now they possess the softest glow in color tone 
from gold to deep seal. 


Ys 


YES, I have OLD OAK TIMBERS, viz: 


Summer beams, joists, plates and gunstock posts. 
Also old bricks for facing fireplaces, hearth tile, 
decorated Dutch tile, fireplace fittings:—cranes, 
trammel bars and hooks, slyces, dogs, andirons, 
house hardware, hinges, latches, lighting utensils, 
nails and spikes. 


- 
HOOKED RUGS 


In sending your hooked rugs and braided rugs 
here for cleaning and repairs attach a tag to each 
one with name thereon, name on package also, 
and notify me by letter. There is a big flow of 
rugs here, for we do the work beautifully. 


Our Collection of New England Hooked Rugs 
is at its Best. Many hundreds to choose from— 
clean and in fine condition. 


¥ 


BurnyaMs 


Antique Trading Post 


Ipswich, Massachusetts 
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The Most Comprehensive Collection in New 
Hampshire of Antiques Widely and 
Wisely Collected — Expertly 
Identified — Responsibly 


Guaranteed 


A BOOK and a SHOP 


THE BOOK 


Ear_ty AMERICAN BOTTLES AND Fiasxs. No 
collector and no casual buyer of glass can 


afford to be without this book. 


Price $12.50, postpaid in America (2 books) 


THE SHOP AND STOREHOUSE contain collections of 
great variety, including choice specimens of early 
American furniture, typical items from New Hamp- 
shire and other sections, comprising in all over three 
hundred and fifty pieces. Lowestoft, and other fine 
china, including a dinner service of the former and 
sets and cabinet specimens of the latter. 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF BOTTLES AND FLASKS, 
especially rich in colored examples, and a hundred 
different Washington variations, making an exhibit 
not often available to collectors. Besides there are 
Prints, well chosen, covering a variety of subjects; 
Pictures; Metal Wares; old time Lamps and Chande- 
liers; Hooked Rugs of fine quality in great variety, 
cleaned and perfect; and a thousand other fascinat- 
ing items, all of which are fully covered by guar- 
antee. 


Stephen Van Rensselaer 


Established 1902 
The WILSON TAVERN SHOP ‘THE CROSSROADS 


Peterborough, N. H. Telephone 277 


78 MILES FROM BOSTON ON THE STATE ROAD 


TU 
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Drewery’s Mansion 
Suse Aw AD 


The House of 
STRICTLY STRAIGHT AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


When in Richmond it will pay you well to visit this old mansion 


J. K. BEAR 


Drewery’s Mansion : - Richmond, Virginia 


— SS SS ee, 


ELIZABETH BACON 
ANTIQUES 


SOUTH SALEM, N. Y. Westchester County 
(Between Katonah, N. Y. and Ridgefield, Conn.) 


Very fine Sheraton dining room chairs—l1 arm, 6 side MARTHA MORGAN | 
—original state. Shaker table, maple, 10!/2 ft. x 3 ft., ANTIQUES 


one long stretcher. Windsor stretcher table. About Will Open New Shop October Ist. 1926 
40 choice Quilts. Unusual Hooked Rugs—3. Hooked 847 LEXINGTON AVE. : 
Stair Carpets. Large stock Antique Furniture, Glass, near 64th Street 


China, etc. N.Y... Gery 


1f@) 


An Unusual Offering 
at Public Sale 


of the private collection of Dr. J. S. JOHNSON at 

his country residence, Stone Court, which is two 

miles East of Hagerstown, Maryland, on the 
Cavetown Road. 


* *k 


The RARE and FINE PIECES to be dispersed 
in this sale present a splendid opportunity for 
collectors and other buyers to acquire specimens 
of EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE that for 
character and quality are today seldom offered. 


An illustrated catalogue will be mailed upon 
receipt of twenty-five cents. 


SALE DATE 
OCTOBER 12, 13, 1926 


Address DR. J. 8S. JOHNSON 


HAGERSTOWN, Mb. 


STONE CouRT 


2200 Eo, 
SUC eee 


PLAZA ART 
ROOMS, Inc. 


EDWARD P. O’REILLY & SON 
Auctioneers 


5, 7, 9, 11 E. 59TH St., New York 


We have now resumed our Weekly Exhibi- 
tions and Sales by Auction for the season of 
1926-27 in settlement of many Estates, and for 
legal liquidations, of paintings, tapestries, French, 
Italian and Spanish Antique and modern furni- 
ture, velvets and fabrics, prints, marble statuary, 
rugs, rare porcelains, jades and other objects of 
art. 
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Expert appraisals for Federal and State 
Tax purposes. Recommended by 
leading law firms of 


New York City. 
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THE ANTIOVUARTAS 


AUCTION 


EARLY AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


Being compelled to reduce my stock on account 
of making alterations and enlarging the building. 


MANY RARE and INTERESTING PIECES 
The Collection of 


A. H. RICE 


will be held on the premises 
519 NortH New STREET 
BETHLEHEM, PENNA. 


MONDAY and TUESDAY 


September 13th and 14th 


at 10 A. M Seachoday, 
Standard Time - Rain or Shine 


150 pieces of Pink and Copper Lustreware, Sunder- 
land and Silver Lustre, Lowestoft China, Staffordshire 
Figures and Ornaments, Historical China, large assort- 
ment of Earthenware and China, Pennsylvania Pot- 
tery. 


Irish Waterford, Sandwich, Jersey and Bohemian Glass 
in various forms and colors, including Candlesticks, 
Flasks, Bottles, Fluid Lamps, Cup Plates, Compotes, 
Bowls, Dishes, Plates, Salts, Etc. 


Three Hanging Cupboards, | English Broken Arch, | 
Scrolltop, | Plain, 2 high post carved Maple Bed- 
steads; decorated dated Dutch Blanket Chests, 5 Rare 
Chairs, Decoration Wood Burner; Train and Hunting 
Scene; high Chest of Drawers, Candle Stands, Tip 
Tables, Curly Maple Sideboard, Claw-foot; Sewing 
Tables, one and two drawers; Shaving Stands; large 
assortment of chairs, Windsors, etc., some in sets, 
Mirrors, Corner Cupboards; Slant Top Desks, Chests 
of Drawers, Tavern and Stretcher Tables, Kitchen 
Cupboards; Drop Leaf Tables, Secretary Bureaus, 
Post Bedstead, Clocks, Melodeons, Dutch and Club 
Foot Tables. 


Woven Coverlets and Patch Quilts in a variety of col- 
ors and designs, Linens, Paisley Shawls, Samplers, 


Chintz Quilts, Hooked Rugs. 


Pewter in various forms, Decorated Tinware, Brass 
Kettles, Prism Lamps, Old Silver, Jewelry, Tin and 
Wrought Iron Betty Lamps, Candlesticks, Prism Can- 
delabras, Copper Tea Kettles, Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Ship Models, Currier & Ives Prints, histori- 
cal; rare Lehigh Canal Boat Model. 


Rare Stove Plates; Two complete 5-Plate Stoves, One 
“The Dance of Death” (1749), and one “Judge Not” 
(1756). One pair Stove Plates “‘Pharisee and Pub- 
lican”’ (1742). One Stove Plate ““‘Wheel of Fortune” 
and a number of others. Also Brass and Jron Andi- 
rons. 

Goods are now on exhibition. The collection is so 


large it must be seen to be appreciated. During the 
sale any article will be put up by request. 


Terms—Ninety days on secured note. Five per cent 
discount for cash. 


JOHN M. MITCHELL, Auctioneer 
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More Than 1000 Chances To Profit 


From Owning 


LITHOGRAPHS of N. CURRIER 7 aa 
and CURRIER & IVES | | “TTHOGE APHS of ee : 
By WarrEN A. WEAVER 1 N. CURRIER 


and ye 
Do not be content to guess about the value of CURRIER & EO 
Currier prints. Some are almost worthless: some i ——— 
are very valuable. Without knowledge it is easy 
to pay too much for some specimens and to allow 
desirable examples to escape. This book lists over 
3000 N. Currier and Currier & Ives prints, and 
quotes prices on more than 1200 of those most 
actively collected. Besides many illustrations, it 
contains extensive biographical material It is the 
only book published dealing with these prints. 


The price of the book—$10.00—is less than the 
cost of a single error. Send for it at once. 


Holport Publishing Co. 


15 East 40TH STREET New York CIty 


PRICE OF THE BOOK = $10.00 


ture pass through my hands, but this God- 
dard Blockfront Desk is a rarity which only 
comes occasionally. I want it to be sold to a 


Aes have been many fine pieces of furni- 


really discriminating collector. Then I will feel a 
glow of satisfaction which a mere financial trans- 
action cannot give. 


Many other rare and valuable pieces of Early 
American Furniture are to be seen here. It re- 
quires two entire buildings to house the stock. 


a a Fm 
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85 CHARLES STREET Boston, Mass. 


GODDARD BLOCKFRONT DESK, TRAY TOP, MAHOGANY 
36 inches high, 3814 inches wide, 19 inches deep — 


Late seventeenth century tapestry. Is of typically Spanish 
design, but was made at the Imperial Brussels factory. Pre- 
dominating colors are brown and green. Dimensions, 10 ft. 
6 inches by 8 ft. 9 inches. 


Courtesy of Monttlor Bros. Spanish Antique Shop 
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English-Speaking Antiques 


As the English Workman Excels in Richness of Detail, Carving and Ornamentation, 
the American Cabinetmaker Wins Distinction by His Simplicity, Strength 
and the Honesty of His Work 
By AGNES L. CRIMMINS 


\ ,' Y HEN the same blood flows through the veins 
of groups of people, however far removed 
they may be from each other—by distance, en- 
vironment, or various other circumstances—it is in- 
evitable that there should exist for many generations 
certain deep-rooted characteristics of similarity funda- 
mental to the race. On the other hand, it is quite as in- 
evitable that because of these new surroundings, new 
standards, and the possible mingling of different bloods, 
there should develop elements of dissimilarity, ele- 
ments of individuality, marking growth and develop- 
ment. 
In looking back over the history of our own country 
in relation to that of England it is interesting to note 
these points of likeness and unlikeness, and to trace 


the causes of each. The difference is at first scarcely 
distinguishable, but with each succeeding generation it 
becomes more marked. From whatever angle we choose 
to approach the study, whether social, religious, indus- 
trial or artistic, we find the individuality of the new 
country becoming increasingly pronounced with the 
passage of years and the realization of independence. 
And it is the home and the creative products of its 
people which reveal these points most clearly. 

To those who are interested in antiques it is espe- 
cially intriguing to compare representative period 
furnishings of the two countries. 

THE AGE OF OAK 

At the time of the first colonization in this country 

England was living in what is broadly spoken of as 
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A rare Connecticut decorated chest 
Courtesy of Katrina Kipper. 


the Jacobean period, or in terms of furniture, The Age of 
Oak. She had all the rich inheritance of the past—of 
the Tudor period with its massive, wonderfully built, 
wonderfully carved pieces, of magnificent fabrics and 
all that wealth implies. She had skilled workmen and 
unlimited resources. Her homes were panelled in rich, 
dark English oak. Her furniture, of the same wood, 
was deeply and elaborately carved, with heavy bulbous 
turnings, mammoth in proportions: enormous beds, 
livery and court cupboards, refectory tables, wainscot 
chairs, chests and benches, all suggesting houses and 
rooms of large dimensions and a condition of great 
prosperity. 

Of the early Colonies of this. country there were three 
important groups: that of Virginia, that of New 
Netherlands (New York) and that of New England. 
The first two came here primarily for financial gain, 
that of Virginia to engage in the tobacco industry, and 
the second a group of Dutch traders, who accumulated 
great wealth through the fur trade, and through their 
mercantile exchange with other countries, especially 
with the East. These two colonies had large capital 
back of them, and came prepared to establish comfort- 
able homes. Their occupations made it possible for 
them to acquire wealth rapidly, and to surround them- 
selves with the comforts and luxuries imported from 
England, Holland and other lands. 


The third group, the Pilgrims of New England, came 
for religious motives, with no money, with few mate- 
rial possessions, but with the earnest desire for spiritual 
freedom and the honest intention of establishing a 
permanent home where they could express themselves 


according to their convictions of duty and _ right. 
Naturally it is to them that we look for the truest ex- 
pression of Colonial life, in the American sense of the 
word. Virginia reflected the life of England; New 
Netherlands that of Holland. New England, with only 
the resources of the country to draw upon, was forced 
by necessity to supply the needs of life. 

Very little, comparatively, of their earliest work has 
survived, but we know that the struggles of the first 
years against the attacks of the Indians, against cold 
and hunger, gave them little time or means for any 
degree of comfort. Their homes were log cabins, their 
furniture meagre and crude, made of native wood, put 
together for the most part with primitive, hand-made 
tools, following in so far as was possible in construction 
the lines of what they had been accustomed to in Eng- 


land. FURNISHINGS WERE MEAGRE 


A chest, a table, a few benches and a place to sleep 
was probably all that could be found in the average 
New England home previous to 1650. The table was a 
board that either rested upon a frame, and could be 
removed when not in use, or was of the trestle type 
with a cross bracing underneath or with T-shaped 
supports at either end. Their beds were either bunks 
or frames made to support the precious feather bed, 
the one bit of luxury brought from England. Most of 
the very early chests were, doubtless, imported from 
England, containing the few possessions necessary to 
start life in the New World. These chests served 
many purposes. They not only contained clothing, bed 
linen, etc., but when closed they were often used as a 
seat, as a table or bed. 
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The English type of oak chest with elaborate carving 
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In England, from the middle to the end of the Sev- 
enteenth Century, important events were taking place, 
which greatly affected the life and customs of its 
people, and which had significant bearing upon the 
creative work of the people. This influence, in turn, 
was felt in the Colonies. With the accession of 
Charles II, to the throne came the introduction of 
luxuries, because of his long residence in France, and 
because of the gay life which had surrounded him 
there, and again because of his marriage with the 
Portuguese princess, Catharine of Braganza. A deli- 
cacy and grace appeared in furniture, in the Flemish 
and Spanish chairs, in the use of cane and of leather, 
in beautiful needlework and rich fabrics. 

THE DUTCH PERIOD 

Towards the end of the century, when William 
and Mary succeeded to the throne, came the Dutch 
influence, which for the next hundred years was re- 
flected in the work of both England and America. 
To them we owe the lovely Dutch turnings fcund on 


Jacobean court cupboard in carved oak 


cabinets, on stands, on lowboys, on chests, etc.; the 
beautiful cabriole leg which is more frequently asso- 
ciated with furniture of the Queen Anne period; the 
use of walnut, and of burr walnut, the introduction 
of marquetry, the importation of lacquered furniture, 
for which Eastern workmen were brought to England. 
To this period belongs the splendid work of Christo- 
pher Wren, and the unsurpassed carvings of Grin- 
ling Gibbons. The tapestries and needlework of this 
period are among the finest which have come down 
to us. 

At this time, in the American Colonies, furnishings 
were being imported according to the degree of pros- 
perity, and were being made in native wood in pro- 
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portion to the demands of necessity and in propor- 
tion to the number of skilled workmen entering the 
field of cabinet-making. Virginia and the New Neth- 
erlands, or New Amsterdam, as it was later called, 
were the richest importers. In New England impor- 
tation and production went on together, the imported 
pieces going to the wealthy, or serving local cabi- 
netmakers as models for reproduction in the wood 
of the locality. Oak was used wherever found, but 
the more general woods used were pine, ash, maple, 
elm, beech and cherry. 


OLD HOUSES PANELLED IN PINE 

As the Jacobean period represented in England the 
use of oak, pine signifies, in the Colonies, the same 
period in its cabinet work. Our oldest houses are 
panelled with it, much in the English manner, and 
nearly all the early pieces are of that wood, or pine 
combined with other woods for strength, or for dec- 
orative effect. In view of many handicaps and limi- 
tations, it is to be expected that the work should he 
very simple, and that simplicity is what we today 
consider its charm. And with it all is the strength 
and honesty which reflect the character of its makers. 


Nearly all of this early work was done to meet 
the requirements of those who could not afford the 


more luxurious English pieces, or who wished inex- 


pensive pieces for common use. Chairs were made 
in large numbers, those of the Carver type and the 
spindle-back being among the first, and being rather 
distinctive of that period. Few beds, court or livery 
cupboards were imported because of the expense and 
dithculty of transportation. The result is the be- 
ginning of individuality in Colonial work. In this 
connection it should be mentioned that where the 
English pieces are beautifully panelled, richly carved 
and decorated, the Colonial pieces are thinly carved, 
often without panelling; and where the English in- 
troduce other woods for color, the Colonial cabinet- 
makers use paint to get much the same effect. This 
we find in the early court cupboards, the chests of 
Connecticut, with their quaint tulip and sunflower de- 
signs, and the initialed and dated Hadley chests, so 
naively carved. 


BEAUTIFUL FURNITURE OF QUEEN ANNE PERIOD 

What was introduced by William and Mary was de- 
veloped and refined during the reign of Queen Anne, 
and the furnishings of this period are generally con- 
ceded the most beautiful of all. In England the 
choicest pieces were made of walnut, or rather wal- 
nut veneered on oak. In the Colonies these same de- 
signs were copied in maple especially. To this period 
in both countries we attribute the exquisite highboys 
and lowboys, chests and cabinets on stands, the love- 
liest of chairs, stools, delicate tables and mirrors. 

In the Colonies the Queen Anne designs were cop- 
ied far into the Eighteenth Century, and they represent 
some of the finest work of this country. In compar- 
ison with the English they naturally lack richness of 
detail and material, but again it is their simplicity 
which is their charm. Very little marquetry or lac- 
quer was attempted, owing, doubtless, to lack of ma- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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An interesting view of Seventeenth Century 

English furniture in the Metropolitan Mu- 

seum. The carvings on English pieces are 

generally deeper than similar pieces of Ameri- 
can origin 


One of the galleries in the Metropolitan 
Museum showing English furniture of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
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The Street of 1776 == 


Here Washington Lived While in Phila- 
delphia and Benjamin Franklin Was a 
Familiar Figure—All Details Faithfully 
Reproduced. 

BY GEORGE J. JONES 


QUIVALENT to turning back the hands of the 
clock for one hundred and fifty years is a visit 
to the “Street of 1776” at the Sesquicentennial 

International Exposition in Philadelphia. No automo- 
biles, no skyscrapers, no traffic semaphores or policemen 
are seen serving as essentials to the modern highway. 
But instead a narrow street with brick pavements lined 
with buildings severely quaint in form, with the white 
steps of old Philadelphia dwellings and the inevitable 
foot-scrapers at the side of these immaculately white 
marble slabs, also hitching posts and old street lamps. 
Ladies in cap and kerchief flit to and fro from one 
house to another, and the old Town Crier makes regu- 
lar trips abroad crying lost children and mislaid purses, 
and even sometimes calling attention to the special fea- 
tures of the street. A view of “High Street,” a reproduction of Market 


It is a veritable reproduction of High street, Phila- S!reet, Philadelphia, Oe Market House in the 
: ; listance 


cece ECE 


Indian Queen Inn, on High Street, Philadelphia 
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An Interior View of George Washington’s House—at the Sesquicentennial, Philadelphia 


delphia, as 1t appeared one hundred and fifty years ago, 
since christened Market street. High street was one of 
the active centers in the fabrication of our national his- 
tory. High street at the Sesquicentennial is the women’s 
exhibit. The idea was conceived and executed by the 
various women’s organizations, civic, patriotic, philan- 
thropic. 

It was on such a street that George Washington lived 
while in Philadelphia; it was in a building like one of 
those that Benjamin Franklin carried on the trade of a 
printer, where his “Junta” often met and where distin- 
guished men called to consult with him on various mat- 
ters of international it was at the Indian 
Queen Inn that the gossip of the times and the news 
from abroad were discussed and passed along; it was 
at the Loxley House, not far away from High street 
where Lydia Darrah listened to the conference of the 


British officers billeted at her house and journeyed 


moment ; 


a-foot many miles to inform Washington of the impend- 


ing attack. The American army was then encamped 


at Whitemarsh, and being forewarned successfully 
frustrated the proposed surprise. 
MARKET HOUSE AT SECOND AND HIGH 


At one end of the street is the Market House, a rep- 
lica of the old municipal building which stood at the 
corner of Second and High street. On either side is a 
shedlike structure which at one time accommodated the 
farmers from the surrounding country who came in to 


sell their produce. Today these sheds are used by the 
various women’s organizations for the sale of suitable 
wares. 

To the left and the first building on the street is the 
house which was occupied by Washington from 1790 
to 1797. The Daughters of the Revolution have taken 
charge of this house and have furnished it as nearly 
as possible in accordance with the inventory which the 
General made in his own handwriting of the contents of 
the original mansion. A fac-simile of the original in- 
ventory hangs in the house, and it will be seen that 
there is a separation of the private property and the 
public. There are brocaded divans, Hepplewhite chairs, 
piecrust tables and fine old china, an eloquent expres- 
sion of the exquisite taste of the woman who was once 
the first lady of the land. 

In Washington’s study on the first floor there is to 
be seen a curious wooden pail marked 1798. In the old 
days every householder had two such pails, and in case 
of fire these were filled and the owner proceeded to the 
conflagration to lend his aid. This was the idea of 
Benjamin Franklin, who was responsible for the organ- 
ization of the first fire company in the country. In the 
same room are framed maps of “Brittischen Laender 
in North America,” and a surveying instrument said to 
have been Washington’s own. 


PRESIDENT WASHINGTON’S RECEPTION 
Upstairs is a ballroom, lighted by glittering glass 
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chandeliers and gold and rose furniture. Some day it 
is proposed to reproduce one of Washington’s recep- 
tions in this room. The tradition is that the doors were 
opened to invited guests at three o’clock. At quarter 
after three the General entered with Mrs. Washington, 
they taking places at the head of the room. The gath- 
ering in the meantime had formed a circle, and after 
making a survey of the gathering the General made a 
tour of the line, greeting each one and passing some 
comment. He made it a rule to refrain from shaking 
hands at these gatherings, but each guest was given a 
stately bow and a word or two. This generally con- 
sumed the remainder of the hour, and at four o’clock 


he withdrew. 


The Washington stables are nearby, and a coach 
bearing his arms and_ said to have been his personal 
property is on view under the Town Hall at the other 
end of the street. Lafayette rode in this coach when 
he visited the United States years later. 


During the time when Thomas Jefferson was in 
Philadelphia he had lodgings at the house of a mason 
named Graef, on High street above Seventh. It was 
here that he wrote the Declaration of Independence. 
His rooms were furnished with some pieces of furniture 
brought from Monticello. Notable among this mate- 
rial was a chair, said to be the forerunner of the revolv- 
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An interior of the Washington House. 
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ing chair of today. It had one broad arm on which he 
is said to have prepared the draft of the Declaration 
and the seat was revolving so that he could get the best 
light on his work. There is also an upholstered chair 
with a rather high back and detachable section which 
transformed the chair into a chaise longue; or not be- 
ing desired in this capacity could be easily rolled away. 
The original pieces, now at Monticello, have been ac- 
curately reproduced for the present purpose. 


WHERE DISTINGUISHED PFRSONAGES MET 
The Indian Queen Inn was a hospitable house which 
served as a meeting place for distinguished person- 
ages of the time. Adams, Jefferson, Hancock, Franklin, 
Rodney and others of the Continental Congress made 
use of this house as a club and meeting place, and many 
visitors of note were entertained here. There is a 
barroom or whatever they elected to call the drinking 
room at that time, with a bar that is almost elbow high; 
back of this is a great collection of old decanters, an- 

cient bottles, pewter mugs and willow-ware plates. 


Around the walls are real old prints of the period; 
also ship models, while at the far end of the room is an 
enormous brick fireplace with all its appurtenances. 
The other rooms of the building are appropriately fur- 
nished and are used by the Emergency Aid as a res- 


taurant. 


The surveyiny instrument in the. corner was used by Washington 
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Furnishings in the Washington House on “High Street” 


Ye Olde Town Hall occupies a place at the far end 
of the street. The lower part is an open space now ac- 
commodating Washington’s coach, while a double 
stairway outside leads to a balcony and a hall used by 
the town fathers as a meeting place. Such a building 
stood in the middle of High street at Second, then 
the center of the town’s activities. From the balcony 
important public announcements were made and public 
gatherings were addressed. John Whitfield, the cele- 
brated preacher, addressed an enormous throng from 
this balcony, and it is said that his voice could be heard 
on the other side of the Delaware river, which at this 
point is more than a mile wide. 


A PLACE TO TARRY 


Visitors from a distance show great interest in the 
Quaker Meeting House. The severely plain lines of the 
structure inside and out seem to invite the tired tourist 
to tarry, and the time-scarred benches are usually filled 
with guests. Such a meeting house stood for many 
years at Second and High streets, but it was abandoned 
for a larger one, now at Fifth and Arch streets. All 
the benches in this meeting house are old. Some of 
them are the original benches placed in the meeting 
house when it was built.. Perhaps the Father of the 
Commonwealth had rested upon them. 


The Slate Roof House was not actually on High 
street but it was not far away. It was the house built 
and occupied by William Penn. The slate was brought 
from the Peach Bottom quarries in the northern part 
of the state, which are still being worked. This house 
is furnished with an interesting loan collection of 
furniture of the period. 


Stephen Girard’s home and the counting room adjoin- 
ing is reproduced, and the “wooden house” is a log 
cabin such as was built to accommodate the sick dur- 
ing the yellow fever epidemic, which nearly wiped the 
town out of existence. Stephen Girard neglected his 
great maritime business at this time to personally act 
as nurse for the stricken people, while others refused 
to risk their lives under any consideration. 


When Benjamin Franklin conducted his celebrated 
experiment with the kite he used the key of Loxley 
Hall, which is also reproduced on High street. 


The cover illustration this month was painted by 
John Trumbull, Esq., and engraved by William Sharp. 
Published in London, 1799. The title is “Sortie Made 
by the Garrison of Gibralter in the Storming of the 27th 
of November, 1781.” It is reproduced through the 
courtesy of D. V. Butler & Co. 
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Washington House, High Street. This 
1s where Washington lived while 
President. 


Jeffersons Lodgings, 
High Street. This ts 
where the Declaration of 
Independence was written 
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Chairs 


The Ones Shown Here Are of the First Period, About 1680 —Antwerp Furnished 
Many of These Finely Carved Chairs 


By MARY HARROD NORTHEND 


Left—American Charles IT. armchair. 


of back, 3 feet, 9 inches. 


OLLECTORS of antiques, if they have the real 
@ “urge,” wish to assemble only what is authorita- 

tive. Each collector has his own fad. Not every 
article appeals to him, but there is always some one 
thing which delights the heart more than all the rest. 
It is well that this is so, for miscellaneous collecting 
has its disadvantages. No one person can know all 
that there is to discover about everything; therefore it 
is much wiser to select’a certain type, study it, then 
start collecting. 

Suppose one decides to collect chairs, for instance; 
well and good, there are many, but when one begins to 
read up a little, it is astonishing to discover how many 
types were manufactured, examples of which still exist, 
and how very much must be learned about each if 
one is to have a collection worthy the name. This 
fact is in itself discouraging, so the wise buyer decides 
upon a certain period chair, and begins to learn all 
that books and museums can tell about this type. 


Simple wooden stools were the first form of seats 
used in America, as the chair was only for the wealthy 
and great, few of whom came to this country in its 
early days. Until about 1650 we may feel sure that 
any chair was deemed a luxury, for lists of the few 


with cupids and 
basket, twisted stretcher and stiles. Last quarter of Seventeenth Century. Height 


Has carved cresting 


The others are beautifully carved also. 


belongings of the early settlers show more stools than 
chairs, and the use of the “form” or long seat provided 
room for several persons at once, thus taking care of 
the family at tables or by the fireside. 


CHAIRS OF FLEMISH STYLE 


Leaving behind us the stools and “forms” of various 
types and passing hastily by the heavy three-legged and 
turned chairs, with their wooden seats or rush bottoms 
and slatted or ladder backs, we come with interest to 
the chairs of Flemish style. Here we pause, for these 
are perhaps less known and understood than are the 
more ordinary types. He who delights in carving will 
be fully repaid when he begins to discover in the 
antique shop, the museum or among private collections 
the lovely handwork upon the frame surrounding the 
cane back and seat of the Flemish chair. 

Having decided, then, upon one particular style of 
chair, it seems fitting to delve deeply into its history 
to learn, if possible, what materials were used in its 
manufacture and how early it appeared in the homes 
of our American Colonists. 


We cannot discover caned chairs among the pos- 
sessions of our forefathers in this country previous 
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Rare examples of the Flemish type of chairs 


to 1050, therefore we must conclude that this style 
of chair did not come to America until the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. This, then, is the period 
with which we have to deal as we study the various 
characteristics of the so-called Flemish chair, and learn 
how to distinguish it from others of a similar type. 

It is seldom that a purely Flemish style is found 
today, if indeed it ever really existed; for the Spanish 
and Portuguese decorations used so freely upon these 
chairs appear in nearly all models which have come 
down to us. 

We show some beautiful Flemish tavern chairs of the 
first period (1680), formerly belonging to Gen. Wingate 
of Portland, Maine, but now owned by Dwight Prouty. 
They are of walnut with front stretchers somewhat 
carved, narrow caned back and without arms. This 
type is simple compared with some chairs of this 
period, but is graceful and strong, and shows the 
forward turning scroll at the base of the front legs. 
Another chair, also once owned by Gen. Wingate, shows 
wider caning in the back, and unusual stretcher design. 
From the same collection is a plain but dignified chair 
with Spanish feet and a very wide caning. 

A chair originally belonging to Gov. Wentworth of 
New Hampshire is shown. It differs a bit in style, 
but the period is the same. It is one of a pair which 
was used in the Government House in Portsmouth, and 
they are now in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. One bears the crown for the cresting and re- 
peats the design in the stretcher. 


PULPIT CHAIRS MADE IN FLEMISH DESIGNS 
A heavy-footed chair of the third period is depicted, 
and it too, has the ugly Spanish feet. Pulpit chairs 
were also made in Flemish design with the ball foot 
as shown here. This is one of two interesting chairs 


once in an early New Hampshire church, and are now 
in the collection of Dwight Prouty. A second period 
chair, plainly turned, but with good cresting, also of 
walnut, is illustrated. 


Antwerp furnished many of these splendid chairs, 
for it had large manufacturers, and its trade spread 
to all parts of the world. Holland also made caned 
chairs, carving their backs and stretchers in fine designs, 
so from both these countries these chairs found their 
way to England and from there came with their owners 
to our shores, or were imported by some enterprising 
sea Captain, trusting to the good taste of the Colonists 
to recognize the beauty and strength of his chairs and 
to purchase them for use in their own homes. 


The crown “motif” is shown with good effect in the 
cresting of an armchair illustrated here. The chair 
has most unusual stretchers. Its period is about 1680, 
and the Flemish influence is strongly felt in its whole 
“make-up.” Similar in style, but with more delicate 
carving, is a comfortable armchair pictured. It 
came from New Hampshire and was used by the 
Putnam family, passing later into the Dwight Prouty 
collection. The walnut of this chair is particularly 
fine, and the acanthus design is carried out on all 
parts of the chair. 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire, was the home of the 
lovely walnut tavern chair which is reproduced. It 
is sturdy and strong and the flaring arms and legs 
show scrolls of unusual size. The period of 1680, 
during the reign of Charles the Second, brought much 
walnut furniture into use, and as that wood is espe- 
cially fine for delicate carving, the armchair shows 
us how well the craftsmen of that period wrought 
into the cresting of an interesting chair the delicate 
basket work here delineated. 
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OAK AND WALNUT WERE WOODS USED 

The very first chairs of early days were made of 
oak, if they were to be for the “quality,” but after the 
Restoration walnut came into its own and was used 
for furniture of fine workmanship, in place of the oak 
which had been in favor for so long. Walnut trees 
had been planted in England in Queen Anne’s time, 
but were not ready for use until about 1650, when the 
influence of other countries was strongly felt in the 
manufacture of furniture, and often a single chair 
appears in which the front rails are Flemish, the feet 
Spanish and on the cresting Italian cupids hold an 
English crown. 

It takes a clever craftsman to imitate with any de- 
gree of accuracy the color and sheen of any ancient 
wood. This sheen or finish, called the “patina,” is 
where the collector should be most careful. Old walnut 
is particularly hard to imitate, as the new wood when 
polished has a slight shade of green which disappears 
with handling, but which can be detected in a strong 
light if one observes closely. It is practically impos- 
sible to invent a varnish which will color new walnut 
with the soft golden tone which age lends to the old. 

Photos are all by Mary Harrod Northend. 


CARVING ON EARLY CHAIRS ELABORATE 

Very early cane-back chairs had no cresting. Then 
decorations appeared in floral designs, such as roses 
and acanthus; afterwards we find crowns and other 
emblems of royalty and Flemish scrolls with beautiful 
carvings of conventional design. These carvings some- 
times were most elaborate, and extended to the chair 
legs and stretchers. The latter were narrow at first, 
but- when Flemish influence began to be felt, wider 
stretchers were used to accommodate the heavy carving 
of intricate design which was so popular at this period. 
The very earliest caning had large meshes, but this 
did not prove as durable as could be desired, so the 

(Continued on page 36) 


First chair, lefit—Charles II. side chairs. 


is a fine American Charles II. example. 
has carved cresting with cupids. 
back, 3 feet, 9 inches. 


Height. of back, 4 feet, 3 inches. 
Last quarter of Seventeenth Century. 
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The acanthus design in combination with the crown 
marks this unusual front stretcher. 


: The stretchers and stiles are turned; scroll 
feet, crowned finials. Gov. Wentworth of New Hampshire formerly owned a number. 
Height of back, 5 feet, 2 inches. Now owned by Metropolitan Museum. Fourth chair, 
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This beautiful old mirror may be either a 
Hepplewhite or Sheraton. The frame is carved 
and gilded with a picture frame at the top in 
which is a miniature portrait of a lady eas 
on ivory. Circa 1790. 


Courtesy of Ross H. Maynard 


Showing a charmingly simple room in a New 
York apartment. Note the wall paper used, 
the restored antique furniture, the beautiful 
old mantel. A corner cupboard has been 
built in. 


Courtesy Central News Photo Service, New York 
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Chest on Chest by Jonathan Gostelowe, Philadelphia, 1750-90 


Courtesy of The Hayloft 


Superb mahognay Chippendale looking glass 
in the Chinese taste 


Courtesy of Mr. Louis Joseph 
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The Antiquarian Meanders 


discovered a situation which opens up a new 

thought. Said an antique dealer who is consid- 
ered one of the leaders in his territory: “I can’t sell a 
thing this month. I have some fine pieces and several 
of my best clients have come to see them, but they are 
not ready to buy. It dawned on me that if there was 
no selling to be done I had better devote my time to 
buying. Now I am just about up to my neck in debt, 
but who has ever heard of an antique dealer who was 
not in debt? I could get cash for my entire stock in 
a week if I were compelled to. Other years I have 
waited until business was good before trying to replen- 
ish my stock. Now I am ahead, for I have taken 
time to hunt and have secured some choice antiques. 
In future when business is not good I will devote my 
time to buying.” 


Te Antiquarian in his meanderings the other day 


ITH all America turning to the water in sum- 
\ \ mertime it is small wonder that the latest fad 
in antiques is the ship’s clock—the timepiece 
that the landsman never did really understand. And 
why not? We buy the wing chairs that the bluff old 
sea captains favored when they came ashore from their 
long voyages, to smoke their pipes and sip a little 
toddy. The old ship’s clock has been overlooked. Now 
the search is on and the supply is limited. Ship mod- 
els sail along the mantlepiece or atop the bookcase, ship 
prints decorate the walls, ship pictures are incorporated 
into wall paper decorations. And the educational value 
must not be overlooked, for the landlubber never did 
understand why eight bells signifies 4, 8 and 12 o'clock 
or why two bells was 1 o’clock. Let one own a gen- 
uine old ship’s clock and soon he will learn what the 
strokes mean. 


HAT are people buying? is a question contin- 
W ually asked the Antiquarian in his meander- 

ings, and the answer must be as varied as an- 
tiques themselves. Collectors in various parts of the 
country are purchasing many different things, accord- 
ing to their tastes and the traditions and customs in 
their localities. Pine and maple furniture is the pre- 
dominating taste in New England, fine mahogany pieces 
sell well in the Hudson Valley, Pennsylvania Dutch 
pieces in Maryland and Pennsylvania, and Windsor 
chairs sell wherever they may be found. In the Middle 
West, where very old antiques are not so plentiful, 
Empire furniture is accepted more and more willingly. 
Fine English china is rather plentiful and, of course, 
very decorative. Bottles from early Western glass 
houses are being searched for, and they lead the bottle 
and flask demand. Among the smaller and more unusual 
pieces the vogue for Colonial homes has created con- 
siderable demand for hardware, and particularly for 
old locks and hinges for doors. In the Philadelphia 
field this has practically cleared the antique shops of 


old ironwork. English antiques are always in demand, 
and very fine pieces are being brought over in increas- 
ing numbers. French furniture, particularly of the 
Louis XVI. period, is being purchased in ever increas- 
ing amount, and Spanish pieces are sure to grace not 
only many Florida homes but country houses all over 
this fair land. New York city decorators are using 
both Spanish and Italian more generally than in for- 


mer days. 
* * x 


RICES are not what they were two, three or five 

years ago. Oh, dear, no! A Philadelphia gentle- 

man bought a Windsor writing armchair in 
1923. It is a museum piece, but even the ordinary 
museum would hesitate to pay the price which must 
now be paid for it. This particular owner paid $100 
for the chair originally. He sold it later for $200, and 
was delighted with his profit. The man who paid $200 
was offered $350 for the chair by one who realized its 
exceptional merit, so it changed hands again. Recently 
the latest owner showed it to a prominent New York 
antique dealer and said: “‘I want $800 for this chair, 
and not a cent less.’ When the dealer recovered from 
his amazement he told the owner in so many words 
that he was crazy. But that did no good. Eight hun- 
dred was the price, and there was no budging on this 
stand. The antique dealer knew the chair would be 
taken by some one else if he did not purchase it, so he 
turned it this way and that, examining every inch, and 
finally decided it was the finest genuine old piece of its 
kind he had ever seen. Sadly he wrote his check for 
the amount. Now he has the chair for sale at a mod- 
est advance in price and is being considered a robber 
by some of his clients, who claim he wants too much. 


* XK 3K 


LADY in Michigan writes: “I think this antique 

game should be a friendly game, giving us all 

the ‘kicks’ we can get out of it, and if one or two 
wise ones get stung occasionally with something not 
quite so good as they think, or as an over-zealous an- 
tique dealer convinces them it is, why it all goes in the 
week’s experience. Also if the little brown dogs and 
the early hooked rugs and dusty old pottery and the 
Currier & Ives prints and the white glass hens and the 
Staffordshire pieces and the dolphin candlesticks and 
quaint little tobys and the sooty old lamps and battered 
lanterns and smelly old flasks and the beautiful banjo 
clocks and old pewter plates and faded old samplers 
and the old Sandwich glass and the lovely Paisley 
shawls and battered up old desks and old wrecked 
tables can’t give them a thrill when they find what they 
have hunted a long time for, then they’d better search 
for an old people’s home and go to seed. But my fam- 
ily has a new sensation for the coming winter. Our 
place in Florida is finished, and I’m crazy to start hunt- 
ing for Spanish things. I expect before we have se- 
cured all we want the Spanish antique dealers will be 
shooing us out the front door.” 
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clean old prints. We are informed that the 

best way is to sprinkle the print with. cornmeal, 
let it stand over night and repeat the operation for 
several more days and nights. We have not tried this 
method but it sounds reasonable. Fifty years ago in 
our little Pennsylvania village cornmeal was the great 
cleanser for straw hats, and it did a better job than 
Tony the Greek, who seems to specialize in that work 
today. 


: CORRESPONDENT wants to know how to 


ee eS ane 


issue. A careful inspection will repay our read- 

ers. Take the subject of chairs, for instance. 
There is more material than would ordinarily appear in 
a book, although the subject is not yet exhausted, and 
the “chair series” will continue in our columns for 
several issues. The American Wing at the Metropol- 
itan Museum was rather minutely described in four 
articles. China, old bottles and flasks, old brasses and 
handles, and other interesting subjects received atten- 
tion commensurate with their importance, while the il- 
lustrations form a never-ending field for comparison. 
Preserve this Index. It may be consulted often. THE 
ANTIQUARIAN will be pleased to mail a copy of it gratis 
to anyone interested. 


T HE Index for the years 1925-6 is Part II of this 
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fail to further raise the standing of antiques is 

the increasing number of large art galleries in 
Eastern cities which are furnishing their salons with 
antique furniture and china. Art has always played an 
important part in the uplifting of ideals among people 
of education, and the association of the old masters of 
the easel with the old masters of cabinetmaking and 
pottery cannot help but increase the demand for an- 
tiques, if indeed it needs any assistance. The old 
type of gallery is fast giving way to the one with a 
setting in Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton or Queen 
Anne. 


\ N interesting development and one which cannot 


which are world renowned and have in their 

possession many of the rarities of the globe. It 
is also true there are a considerable number of little 
known museums which contain a wealth of material 
interesting to antiquarians. Besides the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the Brooklyn Museum, there is one 
at 89th street and East River—the Museum of the City 
of New York. Here are assembled objects of histor- 
ical interest in the development of the city which have 
recently attracted considerable interest in connection 
with New York’s 300th anniversary. In Cooper Union 
a museum is maintained which is unusual because it 
has been built up almost entirely through the efforts 
of individuals, the Misses Hewitt, from its inception in 
1895. This is often referred to as “New York’s Mu- 
seum of Decorative Arts,” and is unique in that, ex- 
cept in special cases where handling or use would en- 
danger the preservation of certain objects, there is no 
restriction as to inspection. The pieces are there to be 


N | EW YORK is rich in museums. There are some 
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examined and studied and may be moved about and 
placed in any light. Of historical houses and private 
museums, such as the birthplace of Theodore Roose- 
velt, there seem to be no end. Such places as the 
Museum of the American Indian, the Museum of Nat- 
ural History and the Hispanic Society of America, 
are leaders in their chosen field. ‘They place at the dis- 
posal of antiquarians a fund of information and a 
collection of treasures unequalled in any other city in 
the world today. New York is a place of delight for 
those who love to delve into the past. 
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New York City has continued its weekly 

luncheons throughout the summer months with 
very gratifying attendance. The Antiquarian is in- 
formed by James T. Monttlor, the Secretary, that on 
the third Thursday in September the evening business 
meetings will be resumed, one evening meeting being 
held each month in addition to the weekly luncheons. 
Under the able presidency of Mr. Charles J. Duveen 
(Charles of London), the organization has developed 
very rapidly. It is now becoming an important power 
for good in the antique world of New York. No less 
than 101 members are enrolled, and there are 20 asso-" 
ciate members in addition. The aim of the organiza- 
tion is to further uplift the code of ethics of New 
York antique dealers and allied lines. Already a num- 
ber of abuses have been corrected and a spirit of co- 
operative helpfulness has been developed which is as 
gratifying to the membership as it is commendable. 
Plans for the coming winter activities will be taken 
up at the business meeting and a record attendance 1s 
expected. Among the associate members are antique 
dealers from Boston, Philadelphia, London and Egypt. 
The Antique and Decorative Arts League bids fair to 
assume international importance. 


aes Antique and Decorative Arts League of 
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tors have announced during the month that they 

are moving. Martha Morgan, will leave the 
57th St. location she has occupied and be located at 
847 Lexington Avenue near 64th St. after October Ist. 
Fountaine, Inc. are now occupying much larger quar- 
ters at 439 Madison Avenue. The Pembrooke Galleries 
have fine rooms at 818 Madison Avenue, second floor. 
D’Albora & Haug have removed from 833 Lexington 
Avenue and are now located at 1014 Lexington 
Avenue. John Weiss, who for years was at 625 Lex- 
ington Avenue, has moved uptown to 855 Lexington 
Avenue, between 64th and 65th Streets, where he has 
secured much larger quarters. F. Noble & Co., lo- 
cated at 124-126 Lexington Avenue for years, will 
move to the new antique center, 789 Madison Avenue, 
near 67th St. Mr. Harry Stone, the rare book man, 
has established a branch uptown at 24 E. 58th Street. 
Howard & Co. of 14 E. 47th, who carry much old 
silver, announce that after October Ist they will be 
located at 18 E. 56th Street. Quite a number of other 
removals are contemplated in the near future by 
antique dealers and interior decorators. 


Gee more antique dealers and interior decora- 
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A Chestful of Old Laces 


Are To Be Given to the Cleveland Museum—All Are 17th Century Perens 
Belonged to Old Venetian Family 
By MARGARET LATHROP LAW 


N old Venetian bridal chest is, in itself, to he 

ranked among objects of art—leather richly 

mellowed and tooled in exquisite design, finely 
wrought brass hinges, and even a key which 
bespeaks perfection of craftsmanship now tragically 
relegated by machine-made modernity to the limbo 
of the lost. The outside of the chest is strong, 
effectively locked from marauding hands; 
inside all is immaculate, intimate, dainty. The original 
lining was appropriately bridal-white satin, tufted here 
and there with wee rosebuds. [Illustration page 36. 


lock 


sub- 
stantial, 


Such chests, needless to say, are rarely found. In 
Venice today so far as I can learn, there are three, 
two in the Palazzo Michiele della Colonne and the third 
in the “cinquecento” Palazzo da Mula, now in the home 
of Mrs. Walter Francis Brown, the present owner of 
the chest and placed there years ago, when she found 
it in the attic of an old Venetian family fallen from 
great estate. 


HISTORY OF CHEST 

The of chest almost 
colorful as any rcmantic past which could be conjured 
up by the imagination. - During the World War and 
at time defeat at Caporetto made the 
position of Venice a very dangerous one, the great 
horses in front of St. Mark’s Cathedral were sent to 
Rome for safety, and the virgins on the facade were 


TELE 


recent history this is as 


a when the 


The inhabitants were forced 
to leave and allowed to take nothing with them. Mrs. 
Brown entrusted the treasured chest 
officer command of one 
then guarding the harbor of Venice. 


covered with sandbags. 


laces to a 


monitors 


of 
British in of the 

The next mcident shows the allied monitor bombard- 
ing Albania in accordance with sudden and unexpected 
orders, the chest of old laces still occupying a place of 
safety in the hold. Just after this the ship was or- 
dered to other remote parts of the earth. The officer 


found himself in a dilemma as to what to do with the 


Particularly beautiful flounce of Brussels Point, with the ecclesiastical motives of Greek cross, wheat 


and pinks mingled with grapes. 


The net is made in needlepoint as well as the rare design. 


A 


Seventeenth Century teacloth in cutwork and fine filet, now adopted in Pisa and made there under 
the name Ponta Pisa 
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Left to right—1. Cutwork, made for the top of a sheet. 
family of Rome and showing their family emblem, the bee cleverly made in cutwork. 
rare combination of silk thread embroidered on linen. 


sheet, is tassel finish, on the ends fringe. 
the Seventeenth Century. 
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Formerly property of the noted Barberini 
2. Shows the 
On the sides of this piece, intended to border a 


3. A piece of rococo bobbin lace of a type made in Italy in 
4. Ponte di Milano, a church piece with the cross and I.H.S. made with 
the bobbin, which is contrary to the more usual needle. 


5. Bobbin-made rosaline lace. 6. A bobbin- 


made piece from Ragusa, characteristically heavy and showing the influence of Venice on the Dal- 


matian coast. 


chest, but when off the coast of Brundisi he spied a 
destroyer flying the American flag. Prompty he 
signalled and asked the officer in command if he would 
carry the cherished laces back to a fellow citizen in 
Venice. So it happened that one morning in 1920 a trig 
launch from the United States destroyer came to the 
door of the old palazzo, and a young officer whom 
Mrs. Brown had never seen or heard of returned to 
her the chest of laces. 

And today the chest stands just where it should, 
in a dim corner of the large salon of the old 
Palazzo da Mula. Old brasses, old glass, furniture 
boasting a patina of two centuries, these indeed form 
a fit setting for the old Venetian chest which contains 
Mrs. Brown’s collection of laces, gathered here and 
there over a long period of years and destined even- 
tually to be given to the Cleveland (Ohio) Art 
Museum. Lift the heavy lid, swing open the curious 
doors, and pull out the drawers—your eyes will fall 
upon one exquisite piece of lace after another. Some 
are heavy and -bold in design, others are of cobwebby 
fineness and almost unbelievable fragility. 


7. Showing a cutwork top and an edge which is a bobbin-made imitation. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF LACE-MAKING 

All are Seventeenth Century pieces, and those who 
know the history of lace will acknowledge this to be 
the golden age of its development. It is true that 
lace was made before the Seventeenth Century. The 
Venetian galleys at an early period bore to England 
“apes, sweet wines” and other luxuries, including a 
sort of lacework in gold. It was at the time of Henry 
VI., in the early fourteen hundreds, that the English 
public became quite enraged because the Italians gave 
short lengths and gold thread of inferior quality, 
accusations which are to this twentieth century still 
being made by the English against the Italians. 

At the coronation of Richard III, % is recorded 
that “fringes of Venice” were seen and “mantil laces 
of white silk and Venys gold.” In “The Taming of the 
Shrew” Shakespeare mentions a “valance of gold in 
needlework.”” Christmas presents for Queen Elizabeth 
included Venetian gold lace, and it was during her 
reign that the vogue of cutwork was widespread 
It was’ in 1626 that Hudibras wrote of lace — 

“To know the age and pedigrees 
Of points of Flanders and Venice.” 


pie enn” 2i7r 5. 19.26 


And it was in these two remotely separated cities cach, 
logically enough, the center of highly developed pic- 
torial art, that lace-making was most highly developed. 

Portraits, contemporary literature, inventories, ward- 
robe accounts, offer a fruitful field for the study of 
laces, whose evolution is a long, long tale with na- 
tional and international ramifications. As one may see 
if one studies today in the galleries of Florence the 
detailed portraits of the Sixteenth Century Florentine 
school, the patterns of the Gotico period are stiff and 
unyielding. It was the renaissance which 
magic spell of beauty over what had been a crude 
and primitive art. It was then that true 
delicacy of design were developed, then that the flow- 
ing lines took precedence and led to that fine pattern- 
less guipure which is Point de Venise. Venice for a 
time set the mode for the world, and sent her workers 
in lace to establish the art in foreign lands. 


cast its 


skill and 


MASTERPIECES OF LACE ARE FEW 


Sadly enough, the guillotine which severed the head 
of Marie Antoinette and which spelled the end of pomp 
and pageantry with all its accompanying arts, also 
severed, as if by the shears of relentless fate, the fine 
thread which wove the master pieces of lace. The 
precious pieces remaining from the golden age of 
lace-making are few and far between. 

Their fine meshes and well-nigh invisible threads re- 
call a vivid picture of other days, other ways. It is 
not difficult to imagine the long-lost time when ladies 
fair in stiffly patterned bodices and high peaked coiffes 
spent long hours expressing themselves in needlepoint, 


hem 
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in embroidery, in lace. For lace making kindled the 
imagination and whiled away the hours not only for 
nuns and. abbesses immured in convent walls but for 


ladies of great renown. 


THE OLDEST LACE PATTERN BOOK 


In the Arsenal of Venice today you may see the 
oldest known lace pattern book, published in 1557 and 
which, according to 


reliable evidence, together with needlepoint, was first 


giving patterns for bobbin lace 
Venice at one time set the mode 
for lace-making, and it was here that the height of 
glory for this art was reached. 


Various 


introduced in Italy. 


may be roughly classified as linen 
reticella, darned knotted 
net, darned netting of twisted net, drawn work, cut 
Any detailed description of the 
intricacies of lace-making and design is obviously im- 
possible in a brief article. But the profusion with 
which all these varieties of lace were used in the 
middle ages is almost inconceivable to the modern 


mind, accustomed as we are to see only a few inches 


types 
embroidery and netting of 


work and embroidery. 


of such laces treasured under glass in a museum. 

In Seventeenth Century Italy everything from the 
baby’s cradle and christening robe to the hearse were 
lace bordered or lace draped. There was the ruff or 
fraise at first and later the deep-pointed collar. 

Men, women and children wore lace. Young nobles 
were allowed to put lace on their garments when, on 
reaching twenty-five, they were admitted to the 
Council. When the Doge of Venice paid his annual 
visit to the Convent delle Vergini he was presented 


In this photo is shown Pointe d’Alencon, Pointe d’Angleterre, Ponte di Milano, 


which shows bird designs. 


The last one is bobbin-made lace 
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with a lace-trimmed bouquet made by the abbess and 
her novices. Sleeves were trimmed with revers of 
lace, lace hung from the tops of men’s boots. Garters 
were edged with lace, and on the instep of court 
shoes was a large rosette of lace. Officers on the field 
of battle wore lace, servants as well. Gloves, caps, 
aprons, capes, were trimmed with double or treble tiers. 
From the sacred altar cloth to the mundane bedsheet 
was lace and more lace. 


MRS. BROWN’S COLLECTION VERY EXTENSIVE 

In Mrs. Brown’s collection are examples of bobbin 
work and needlepoint, reticella and filet. A rare piece 
of Royal Brussels lace shows the motif of the Greek 
cross in combination with wheat, pinks and grapes, 
evidently an ecclesiastical piece and very beautiful in 
border effect. 

The collection contains pieces of fila tirata pointe 
d’Angleterre, Ponta di Milano, old Ragusa, Spanish, 
French and Belgium laces. Particularly fine is a bit 
of Flanders lace and a piece of Pointe d’Alencon. 

One heavy piece of lace showing the bee in cut- 
work was made for use in the famous Barberini 
family of Rome, the bee being used in their family 
crest. There are some interesting pillow slips in cut 
work, made on the Greek Islands off the Dalmatian 
coast while under Venetian control. A Spanish altar 


cloth shows fils tiré and cutwork combined in filet 


Pointe @ 


1 Belgium. 
2. Fine, rare piece of Flanders. 3. Pointe d’Angleterre. 


At top—t. Angleterre, from 
4. Pointe d’Alencon, Belgiwm. 5. Ponte di Milano. 
(Unusual design with birds; a piece like this is to be 
found in the museum of the Rhode Island School of 
Design.) 6. Pointe d’Angleterre. 7. Ponta di Burano 
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Old Venetian bridal chest of laces. Owned by Mrs. 
Walter Francis Brown, Palazzo da Mula, Venice. 


design, a motif rarely found. A piece of silk lace 
worked in silk on linen has on the ends fringe and 
on the sides tassels. 

Mrs. Brown not only collects laces but porcelains, 
pottery, rare glass, and has some wonderful tapestries, 
and a house full of other rarities. 


FLEMISH CHAIRS 

(Continued from page 26) 
craftsmen began to use small meshed caning, with good 
results. 

These so-called Flemish chairs were sometimes 
known as tavern chairs, from their wide use in England 
and later in America as seats in the public houses of 
the period, the soft sheen of the walnut corresponding 
well with the heavy beams and dull brown timbers of 
the large room where the guests assembled about the 
open fire and spun yarns of the long ago, or drank 
their mugs of foaming ale. Strange tales these tavern 
chairs could tell—of generations come and gone, of 
many a high-handed quarrel quickly settled by a 
sword-thrust, of the weary traveller at last at his 
journey’s end with wondrous stories of wanderings by 
land and sea, and of all that the old inn had seen as 
far back along the years as its sturdy timbers had 
resisted the hand of time. Now the old tavern chair 
has become only an interesting object in a museum 
or a much coveted acquisition for some collector’s 
home, but its story speaks for itself in every line of 
its dignified workmanship, and the carver’s handiwork 
lends to its sturdy form a graceful bearing such as 
no other type of chair possesses. 

The present day use of the tavern or Flemish chair 
is interestingly shown in the home of Mrs. Guy Walker 
of Boston, who places her chairs each side of a beauti- 
ful gate-legged table, above which hangs an interesting 
tapestry. In the Saltonstall house at Haverhill, Mass., 
there are some Flemish chairs splendidly placed against 
the beantiful panelling, flanking an exquisite Chinese 
lacquer cabinet. 

Thus is the tavern chair adapted to the uses of today, 
and the collector does well to place in his hall or 
formal drawing room a set of these Flemish chairs, 
feeling certain that they will look appropriate among 
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Antiques With A History 


The Possessions of Famous People Are Likely to be In Museums—Occasionally 
One Does Appear 
By LURA WOODSIDE WATKINS 


HE average collector gathers antiques for 

their intrinsic beauty, or for some reason con- 

nected with their manufacture. He may give 
little thought to those previous owners who once 
treasured and used the objects of beauty or interest. 
He knows that every old piece has a history worth 
recording, if it could only tell the tale of its ad- 
ventures; but the value of his collection lies not in 
the past, but in the present. Nevertheless, a think- 
ing person must find an endless appeal to his imagi- 
nation in any collection of old things. How much 
stronger will be this appeal if the true record of 
the pieces has been kept. 

The erstwhile possessions of famous people are 
likely to be gathered into some museum or histori- 
cal exhibit. Occasionally, however, the private col- 
lector stumbles upon something of value from a 
historical standpoint. Only four times has it been 
my good fortune to make lucky finds of this sort. 

My first acquisition was once the property of a 
queen, and of one of the most fascinating queens in 
history-——Marie Antoinette. It is a chocolate set, 
exquisitely decorated by hand with the Queen’s own 
initials and diminutive roses and forget-me-nots. 
There is a chocolate pot, covered cream pitcher, 
sugarbowl, and two cups and saucers, with a beauti- 
ful tray, all of delicate eggshell porcelain. This set 
was bought at the auction in Boston of the house- 
hold effects of a prominent man. In the cushioned 
case which contained the china we found a letter, 
written from the headquarters of the ceramic de- 
partment of the Paris Exposition giving the opinion 


of several experts as to the origin and genuiness of 
the set. It is a ware known as “porcelaine de la 
reine,” or queen’s porcelain, and is the product of 
a factory established in Paris by Marie Antoinette 
herself. This much is determined by the marks on 
the china. The authorities also declare that it was 
undoubtedly made for the Queen, as the monogram 
would indicate. 

It certainly intrigues the imagination to picture 
the luxury-loving, frivolous little lady, perhaps in 
the company of some intimate, drinking her morn- 
ing chocolate out of these same fragile cups. Of 
course, the owner of a queen’s china felt the desire 
to know more about the Queen. A life of Marie 
Antoinette was sought forthwith. After reading it, 
we thought that posterity had not given her a fair 
deal. 

When the famous “Why don’t you give them 
cake?” episode took place, she was only a bride 
of fifteen, fresh from the court of Austria, trying to 
fill the lonesome places in her heart with all kinds 
of wild foolishness. How many fifteen-year-old 
youngsters of today show very much concern about 
the world and its affairs? Give one of them un- 
limited money and no education and the result 
would not be any better. 

Marie Antoinette proved the true worth and no- 
bility of her character, when, stripped of all rank 
and earthly possessions, she displayed the most per- 
fect serenity of spirit and devotion to her loved 
ones. She was more than a frivolous woman, and 
yet her tragic end was inevitable. I am glad to 


This chocolate set is of delicate eggshell porcelain, and is hand decorated. 
Claimed to have been the property of Marie Antoinette as her monogram 
indicates 
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think she used the chocolate set in her happier days. 

The tale of how we found our next historical 
piece is one of those stories that collectors like to 
tell, yet rarely happen. One fine summer’s day we 
were strolling along the shore at a resort known 
for its fish dinners. Presently we came to a pier 
where boats were rented, and upon which a small 
cottage had been built. Before the door of this 
cottage stood an early Eighteenth Century Dutch 
chair. It seemed to be abandoned to the tender 
mercies of the public in such a way that I felt it 
was no longer loved by its owner. With my best 
smile I approached the woman in the house, who 
said that she would be willing to sell the chair but 
it was her brother’s. 

The next day we made a twenty-mile trip to 
persuade the brother that we wanted the chair more 
than he did. 

It was only then that we learned it had once 
belonged to the poet John Greenleaf Whittier, and 
was valued on that account. It had been given 
by Whittier to a carpenter who was working for 
The carpenter had later turned it over to a 


him. 


Old Dutch fiddleback chair dating about 1710. 
belonged to John Greenleaf Whittier 


Once 
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Title page of John Hancock’s psalm book. He was the 
first signer of the Declaration of Independence 


playmate of his little girl, who had always cherished 
it as a memento of the poet until she died and left 
it to her husband. 

When the husband at last consented to part with 
his treasure we became the proud possessors, not 
only of an antique with a history, but of a very 
beautiful chair as well. It is a fiddle-back, or Queen 
Anne chair, dating from about 1710, and was of 
course an antique in Whittier’s time. It is well- 
proportioned, with a high graceful back and Spanish 
feet. The townspeople of Hampton Falls, N. H., 
where Whittier lived at one time, say that the 
Quaker poet was very close with his possessions, 
and was not often known to have given anything 
away. It seems more than likely the carpenter was 
paid for his work with the old Dutch chair, long 
past its period of usefulness to the Whittier family. 
To us it calls to mind that group around the roaring 
fire described in “Snowbound,” and one of thai 
group sitting on this chair. 

The third treasure was come upon in the most 
unexpected way. I had gone with my mother, who 
was buying some glass at a sale of household gooas 
where a family was moving out of town. All the 
books were being sold, and I amused myself by 
looking through them while she made her purchases. 
The owner called my attention to some very old 
volumes that his father had picked up from time to 


(Continued on Page 44) 


An interesting portrait, The Guitar Player, by 
Thomas Sully, formerly in the collection of 
William M. Chase 


Courtesy of the Robert Vose Galleries 
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ENGLISH-SPEAKING ANTIQUES 
(Continued from page 16) Q 
terial and of workmen trained in the required artistry. 
There are some few attempts, through painting, at the 
effect of marquetry, but on the whole this work was 
left to the cabinetmakers of other countries. 

With the Eighteenth Century came the Golden Age 
in furniture in both England and America, the intro- 
duction of the use of mahogany, and the extensive 
and beautiful designs of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
Adam and Sheraton, with, in America, towards the 
end of the century, that most important of American 
cabinetmakers, Duncan Phyfe. This became, for 
their best work, the Age of Mahogany in both coun- 
tries. Although mahogany was used to some slight 
extent during the reign of Queen Anne, it is more 
particularly the choice wood of the Georgian period, 
and when we speak of Georgian furniture we im- 
mediately think in terms of mahogany. 

It was mahogany which had so great an influence 
upon the furniture of this century, giving almost un- 
limited opportunity for beautiful work, as we see in 
the glorious carvings of Chippendale, in the exquisite, 
classical designs of Adam, in the delicacy of Hepple- 
white, and the fascinating inlays and flutings of the 
Sheraton pieces; and, in America, in the beautiful 
lines of the Duncan Phyfe pieces. 


DESIGNS FOLLOWED THE ENGLISH 

In America, while the designs of the best cabinet- 
makers of England were followed as closely as_ skill 
permitted, the work lacked the fineness of construction 
and the details of carving and inlay which character- 
ized the English pieces, and there was great rivalry 
among the wealthy class to import the latest produc- 
tions of England. 
South, in fact, life there was much the same as in 
England, the plantation, with its great house and its 
retinue of slaves resembling in many ways the Eng- 


This was especially true in the 


lish manor house with its gay life and large force of 
Gambling and horse-racing were customary 
diversions, and all entertainments were of the most 
lavish kind. English wrote home 
saying that they might almost believe they were in 
England, so alike were the homes in their furnish- 


servants. 


travelers often 


ings and customs. So much English furniture was 
imported to Boston that at one time protest meetings 
were held, in the attempt to protect and encourage 
home production. This, of course, applies to the finest 
type of furniture. 

At the same time that mahogany was being used in 
the production of the most expensive pieces for the 
wealthy classes, the simpler and more typically Amer- 
ican furniture, that of the native woods, was being 
turned out in large quantities. To this period we owe 
the greater part of our undisputed Americana: beds 
of beautiful, delicate lines in maple; lovely corner 
cupboards in pine; butterfly tables, and graceful tav- 
ern tables in maple, or maple combined with pine; 
the bannister-back chair, the Windsor chair,- which 


far surpassed the English in variety of designs; the 
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slat-back chair, the highboys and lowboys in maple, 
desks, secretaries, and a variety of small, delicate tables. 

After the Revolution there was a decided increase 
in production and in individuality, an independence of 
design, a reaching out towards the expression of 
patriotism, and turning away from the previous close 
adherence to English designs. This was the time 
when Duncan Phyfe held sway and saved the day for 
the American cabinetmaker. His work compares 
favorably with the best of the English, and his pieces 
are always eagerly sought by the collector of Amer- 
ican antiques. 

With the Nineteenth Century came the Empire Pe- 
riod, or the period of decadence, as it is called in re- 
lation to furniture, when the delicate lines of the 
Eighteenth Century were abandoned for the heavy and 
cumbersome. Although we may scorn its clumsiness, 
we must admire the strength and honesty of work- 
manship of this period, and the day is not far dis- 
tant when Empire furniture will receive greater ap- 
preciation than is generally accorded it today. 


DIFFICULT TO DISTINGUISH AMERICAN FURNITURE 

How are we to know what is English and what is 
American? That is difficult. Old records tell us that 
from the earliest years of the Colonies furniture was 
imported, frequently and in large quantities, accotd- 
ing to the increase in population and increase in 
wealth. We know that the same designs were being 
used by the cabinetmakers of the two countries, and 
that in the finer furniture made in America the same 
wood—mahogany—was used. It is in the little details 
that we detect the difference. For instance, the use 
of pine in America where the English would use oak, 
and the use of native wood in America, although 
neither of these points is infallible. The matter of 
workmanship shows the greatest difference. 

The quality of English workmanship is almost a 
sacred family tradition, since trades continue from 
generation to generation in the same family, each 
member deeming it a matter of loyalty and pride to 
“carry on” and keep the quality of the work up to the 
standard established by the father. In addition to 
this he had the best of materials with which to work, 
and was constantly in touch with the finest work and 
finest designs. As the English workman excels in 
richness of detail, in carving and ornamentation, the 
American cabinetmaker wins distinction by the sim- 
plicity, the strength and the honesty of his work. It 
is the work of a new country, developing from the 
crude and simple to the more and more ambitious, 
according to the growth and increase in resources of 
the country. ’ 

When it comes to the question of furnishing our 
homes, does it matter so very much whether the va- 
rious pieces we use are the products of English or 
American workmanship, provided they please us, and 
provided they harmonize with our general scheme of 
decoration? They, as it were, speak the same lan- 
guage, with a different accent, and with certain ex- 
pressions peculiarly their own. 


meprenvoer, 19.26 
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Woodlawn Mansion—This was the home of Lawrence Lewis and hus 
wife, Nellie Custis 


Stately Woodlawn Manson 


The Marriage of Lawrence Lewis to Nellie Park Custis Was the Cause of Great Satis- 
faction to Washington 
By MARY MAYO CRENSHAW 


HE purchase last year by Senator Oscar W. 
Underwood of Alabama, of Woodlawn Man- 


sion, one of the historic estates near Wash- 
ington, D. C., revives thoughts of its builders, 
Lawrence Lewis and his beautiful wife, Nellie 
Custis, nephew and adopted daughter, respectively, 
of George Washington. 


The Mount Vernon Association has_ recently 
acquired a portrait of Nellie Custis when she was 
in her middle twenties painted by John Trumbull. 
The announcement of its acquisition was made in 
the 1925 spring meeting of the association, by Miss 
Alice Longfellow of Massachusetts, a daughter of 
the poet. The picture is to be hung in the music 
room at Mt. Vernon where Washington, on quiet 
evenings, played on the flute with Nellie accom- 
panying him on the harpsichord. Trumbull, the 
artist, was a close friend of Washington’s. Four 
large paintings by him hang in the rotunda of the 
National Capitol. His portrait of Washington him- 
self is well known. 


Thus, from two sources, is fair Nellie brought to 
mind. Her home, Woodlawn Mansion, is one of 
three historic houses standing today within driving 
distance of the capital, which were built for girl 
brides. One of the others is Gunston Hall, com- 
pleted in 1753 for nineteen-year-old Anne Mason, 
wife of George Mason, the statesman. At about 
the same time was built Kenmore, for Betty Wash- 
ington, the bride of Fielding Lewis. The _last- 
named couple became the parents of Lawrence 
Lewis, builder of Woodlawn. 


Woodlawn has been called the stateliest manor 
house. on the upper Potomac. It is located sixteen 
miles south of Washington, in Virginia, and some 
three miles west from Mt. Vernon. George Wash- 
ington chose as site for the house an eminence 
overlooking Dogue Bay, once the territory of the 
Dogue Indians. 


The marriage of Lawrence Lewis, his favorite 
nephew and a member of his household, to Nellie 
Custis, the petted daughter of Mt. Vernon, was the 
cause of great satisfaction to Washington. He 
wrote a characteristic letter to Lawrence telling 
him that -he had “in a will which I have made, 
which I have by me and have no disposition to 
alters left twowthousands acres) of land to. him: 
“Gray's Heights is bequeathed to you and her 
jointly, if you incline to build on‘ it, and few better 
are to be found 

You might commence 
building as soon as you please.” It is on this spot, 
overlooking the Bay of the Indians, that Woodlawn 
Mansion stands. 


sites for a home in this 


country or elsewhere 


It is said that Washington went carefully over 
the plans with its architect, Dr. William Thornton, 
designer of the Capitol at Washington. In his 
diary Washington speaks of stopping there to see 
his nephew. The bricks and timber of the “wing” 
are quite different from those of the rest of the 
house. 

The main part of the Mansion was not built while 
Washington was alive. He died ten months after 
this much-desired wedding; and Mrs. Washington 
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The beautiful old staircase at Woodlawn Mansion 


was loth to have the young couple leave her, so 
that the house proper was not begun until after 
her death in 1803. The first two Lewis children 
were born at Mt. Vernon, one of them just before 
the General’s death. Another daughter and a son 
were born at Woodlawn Mansion. 

The house is a perfect example of Georgian archi- 
tecture in America. Terraces and railings connect 
smaller detached houses at each end with the main 
house. The delicate details of the cornices, win- 
dows, doors, mantels and paneling delight the eye 
of the connoisseur. One of the chief beauties of 
the place is the symmetrical stairway, which rises 
in one continuous curve from the broad hallway. 
The reception rooms and some of the bedrooms are 
of unusual size and beauty. The house stands in 
a fine grove of oaks, pines and maples, and to the 
rear is an English park. There is a good deal of 
boxwood about the grounds. 

“The Custis children” became the darlings of 
Washington’s home and of the nation. At the 
President’s house in New York the children were 
frequently allowed to have their playmates to din- 
ner or tea, and the General’s cream-colored coach 
with its cream-colored horses would be sent to 
bring the juvenile visitors. They were still in New 
York when Washington, the “Great Spirit,” gave a 
dinner to twenty-eight Indian chiefs and warriors 
in full regalia of paint and feathers, walking down 
Broadway with them afterwards. The children may 
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not have been at the dinner, but it is certain that 
they were peeping around somewhere to see the 
Savage red men in ceremonial array. 

Then, too, consider the interest they must have 
felt in the strange presents which were sent to the 
President. It was while they were at the Mansion 
House in New York that the key of the Bastile was 
received from Lafayette, “because,” wrote he, “it 
was the principles of Washington and America that 
opened that hated dungeon.” At different times, all 
sorts of gifts arrived: a couple of asses from the 
King of Spain; Chinese pagodas; a miniature ship, 
fifteen feet long; a Masonic apron embroidered by 
the Marquise de Lafayette; an engraving of Louis 
XVI, sent by himself; freak vegetables and fruits. 
Some of these things may be seen at Mt. Vernon 
today. 

When Nellie was nearly sixteen she went to her 
first ball. Since it was in Georgetown, she must 
have been chaperoned by her sister, Martha, who 
had been married some months before to Thomas 
Peter of that place. Nellie wrote to Philadelphia 
to the General about it, and he sent a reply, dated 
January 16, 1795, which was really a little homily 
on how to select a husband. First, he touched on 
her claim that she was apathetic to “the youth of 
the present day” and on her resolve “never to give 
herself a moment’s uneasiness about one of them.” 
This he dismissed with the astute remark that there 
is a good deal of inflammable matter in everybody 
which, though dormant, may burst into a blaze at 


The De Brehan Miniature of Nellie Custis. 
is in the possession of Mrs. F. T. Moorhead 


Original 
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the least expected touch of the torch. He went on 
to say that Eleanor Parke Custis, spinster, should 
she feel the sacred flame kindling in her heart, must 
ask herself certain questions. ‘Who is this in- 
vader? Is he a man of good character? A man of 
sense? For be assured a sensible woman can never 
be happy with a fool.’ Having satisfied herself on 
these and other points, she must remain quiet and 
let the man do the courting, showing good sense 
and an easy, unaffected conduct. He ended by 
wishing for her “every blessing, among them a 
good husband when you shall want and deserve 
one.” 

At eighteen her portrait was painted by Gilbert 
Stuart, who formed an enduring friendship for her. 
This portrait, one of Stuart’s most charming works, 
hung for long at Arlington, her brother’s home, 
and is today in the possession of descendants. 
Miniatures by other artists portray her delicate 
beauty. 

She developed into one of the most beautiful 
women in America. Latrobe, the Frenchman, wrote 
of her: “She has more perfection of form, of ex- 
pression, of color, of softness and of firmness than 
I have ever seen before.” Noted for her charm 
and ready wit, she had many suitors. 


Suitors were not, however, the only visitors at 
Mt. Vernon. The place became a mecca for the 
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most distinguished men of America and Europe. 
Finally Washington bethought him of an auxiliary 

He there- 
sister’s 


in entertaining the stream of admirers. 
fore wrote to Lawrence Lewis, his 


telling him: 


son, 


“Whenever it is convenient to you to make this 
place your home I shall be glad to see you : 
I require some person (fit and proper) to ease me 
of the trouble of entertaining company, particularly 
of nights. In taking these duties off my 
hands, it would render me a very acceptable serv- 
ice,” 

Lewis was already much at home at Mt. Vernon. 
He accepted the offer and with the pretty Nellie 
as lieutenant, the plan worked admirably. The 
General often abandoned his study in the evenings 
to enjoy a Virginia reel with Nellie Custis and the 
visitors. Only a short time after, Mistress Nellie 
was married to Lawrence Lewis “at early candle 
lighting,” as Washington recorded in his diary, in 
the banquet hall at Mt. Vernon. 

The marriage took place on February 22, 1799, 
the last birthday the general was to pass on earth. 
He had reared her, cherished her since babyhood, 
and now he gave her in marriage to his favorite 


nephew. The house was filled with flowers and 
trailing vines. Waxen tapers softly illumined the 
two places. I could not remember the famous 


George and Martha Washington, based upon a shadow picture made 
by Nellie Custis at Mt. Vernon. 
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assemblage of relatives and friends in their rich 
costumes, their powder and patches. The supper, 
ordered by Washington himself, was very elaborate. 

In 1812 Woodlawn Mansion was bombarded by 
the British, but was not seriously injured. In the 
first decades of the century the place was known 
far and wide for its hospitality. Nellie Custis, as 
she will ever be called, was a favorite wherever she 
went, the center of every company. 


In 1839 Lawrence Lewis died at Arlington, the 
home of George Washington Parke Custis, near 
Washington. He is buried in the vault at Mt. 
Vernon. She is buried just outside the tomb of 
her guardians and her husband, and a marble shaft 
bears, in part, the simple inscription: 

“Sacred to the memory of Eleanor Parke Lewis, 
adopted daughter of General Washington.” 

Many patriots and foreigners journey to Mt. 
Vernon to lay tribute at the door of Washington’s 
tomb, but there are some who turn aside to place 
an offering at the simple grave beside it. 


ANTIQUES W1TH A HISTORY 
(Continued from Page 38) 
handwriting, but I took a chance on its being the 
John Hancock since the asking price was only 
fifty cents. Later I compared the writing with sev- 
eral signatures in the Old State House in Boston; 
and I am convinced that my little book really be- 
longed to the Revolutionary patriot. The inscrip- 
tion reads: “John Hancock, His Psalm Book, Cost 

3S July 20th, 1789.” 

In 1789 Hancock was fourteen years older than 
when he signed the Declaration in a hand that 
“King George could read without his spectacles.” 
The handwriting had aged a little with the man, and 
of course is not inscribed with such a flourish. 
Otherwise it recalls a man whose chief claim to im- 
mortality is that he was the first signer of one of the 
most important documents in the world. 

The last find on my list is a good Windsor arm- 
chair which belonged to a Revolutionary hero and 
one-time Governor of Massachusetts—John Brooks. 
This chair was bought from the collection of one 
who for many years was curator of the old Royall 
House in Medford. It was only after we were on 
the way home with our purchase that we discovered 
a label pasted on the bottom, which said: “This 
chair was the property of Gen. John Brooks, after- 
wards Gov. of Mass. From the Brooks house, Med- 
Lond. 

This scrap of paper occasioned much excitement, 
because John Brooks was born only a stone’s throw 
from our door in what was then a part of Medford. 
He was destined to become the foremost citizen of 
his town. During the Revolution he led a con- 
tingent from Reading at Lexington and Concord, 
was one of Washington’s aides at Valley Forge, 
and was instrumental in forcing the surrender of 
Burgoyne at Saratoga. Later he was a successful 
physician, a man of the highest integrity, beloved 
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by all, and active in all public works. He was Gov- 
ernor from 1816 to 1823. It was a source of satis- 
faction to us to learn that our chair had been owned 
and used by one of New England’s really great 
gentlemen. 


FINISHING RUSH-BOTTOM CHAIRS 
By R. L. SCHARRING-HAUSEN 


The rush-bottomed, painted chairs often seen at 
country auctions, dating back some eighty years, 
generally bring good prices if in original condition. 
Very often, however, the bottoms are out and 
the colors faded beyond redemption. Such “frames” 
generally go at a low figure. Just how to restore 
them is somewhat of a problem. It is usually out 
of the question to attempt to reproduce the old 
soft colors of the original paint. Ordinary present 
day paints are too harsh. Unless one has a knowl- 
edge of artist’s colors and the skill to use them, 
home attempts to reproduce the old designs and 
colors are certain to be unsatisfactory 

This work can of course be done by an expert, 
but the present value of these chairs hardly justifies 
the expense. Such chairs often have good lines, 
however; and the wood itself, usually maple, some- 
times oak or hickory, presents interesting bits of 
grain and harmonizing mellow tones of yellow, 
gold, and brown when the old paint is scraped 
off and the wood oiled. This can be done at home, 

The best and safest way to remove the paint is 
to scrape it off with an old knife, working with 
the grain, and bearing lightly so as not to dig into 
or scratch the wood. After the last bit has been 
cleaned out of the corners and turnings, very fine 
sandpaper may be used to remove any slight rough- 
ness, rubbing of course with the grain. 

Then all dust is wiped off, and a coat of boiled 
linseed oil applied. What has not soaked into the 
wood after a half hour’s time is wiped off. A soft 
cloth is next used to rub with. The more oil the 
wood will take up, and the more it is rubbed, the 
better the soft, dull polish will get. 

Future care consists of occasionally wiping with 
an oily rag, and rubbing with a soft cloth. The 
finish will get darker with age. If the wood ap- 
pears raw in tone after the paint is off, it may be 
darkened somewhat before the oil is applied. Tinc- 
ture of iodine, applied with a brush, and rubbed off 
with a rag before it has dried, will give a brownish 
tone, with a hint of red. Bichromate of potash, 
made into a strong solution with water, gives a 
yellowish brown, after two or three applications. 

There are also prepared stains which can be 
used, although it hardly seems advisable to use any 
color that departs from the yellows and golden 
browns which old maple naturally acquires. 
“Varnish stains” which give a surface color and 
a finish at the same time, should be avoided. They 
not only obscure the grain, but show scratches, so 
that the oil finish, either with the natural or the 
slightly darkened wood, is much to be preferred. 
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First is the Rider with Hounds. 


Center is Wedgwood jug with impressed mark. 
The last illustration is a Gretna Green Marriage. 


Prattware 


Pottery Requires Less Heat When Fired in the Kiln than the Hard Paste Pieces 


By ELMA ALLEE WEIL 


of Felix Pratt’s, in the output of his works, 

seemed to have been color in every-day life, 
bringing into these pieces a feeling of relative motion 
which was a source of pleasure to the eye and satis- 
faction to the mind of his contemporary public. He 
was “of the people, and for the people,” and in that 
lay his popularity. He had his own ideals, and it is 
palpable that he had his successes. He may have had 
a one-track mind, but there are no duplicates in human 
life. If there were, our reading and study would not 
be so interesting. 

Felix Pratt had a strong sense of humor, which seems 
to be native to the Staffordshire potter, but the humor 
is more marked in his ware than that of many others. 
It is said that humor in Russia has always been a sus- 
pected thing. But humor in England was understood 
and appreciated. Then, too, the tentative movement 
towards change of customs and the quickening of the 
senses—the longing to do something which his neigh- 
bor had not done in the England of that period—is 
plainly shown in the pot-works as in other industries 
and modes of life. 

We know little of Felix Pratt. That there have been 
six generations of Pratts who were potters, we do 
know, and also that their eye and talent for color was 
exceedingly true and strong. A Felix Pratt, probably 
the first, married one of the daughters of Thomas 
Heath of Lane Delph, who was potting in 1710. We 
also learn that he built his pot-works on the site of 
his father-in-law’s pottery, which was situated at Lane 
Delph (now called Middle Fenton). 


aS are made to be heeded, and one idea 


FEW PRATT PIECES ARE MARKED 

This Felix Pratt of whom we write was presumably 
the third Felix, as he worked from 1780 to 1820, and 
we find very few of the Pratt pieces marked; also that 
many others have imitated his ideas with great suc- 
cess. He seems to have made a greater quantity of 
jugs than any other form of ware, thinking them 
more in demand and much more remunerative, no 
doubt, for his ideas seem practical and his designs 
suited to the people of his day. 

We should remember that pottery is opaque and 
breaks with a rough fracture; that is, these broken 
edges will resemble the surface of lump sugar. It will 
be full of granules. 

Pottery requires less heat when fired in the kiln than 
the hard paste pieces, and is more readily marred. It 
has less brilliancy and coldness than the hard paste por- 
celain. In fact it creates a feeling of tenderness and 
satisfaction with its soft, velvety appearance. 

Wedgwood made a jug which might pass for 
Prattsware, except that it is marked, and his 
(Wedgwood’s) decorations around the top and on the 
handle are different. (Fig. I. middle). 

Other imitators were not so honest nor careful, so, 
no doubt they followed his style closely because it was 
profitable and popular. 

So it is in our world of today. Originators and im- 
itators are found in all lines of industries. One man. 
for instance, has a glowing genius but no sense of in- 
dividuality; so he builds a good piece of work and 
copies to a certain extent or entirely another man’s ar- 
tistic and aesthetic ideas. 
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Sportive Innocence Jug 


Humor in pottery subjects naturally did not die out 
with Felix Pratt, as many humorous jugs, mugs, and 
plates of other makers are found, and also caricatures 
later than the time of Napoleon are in the hands of 
collectors. 

Nor is it to be affirmed that Prattsware is high art, 
but it can (and did in his time) give a fund of pleasure; 
for it is today indispensable to a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of pottery and porcelain, as it is in a way rather 
historic; showing the modes and the pastimes of that 
early day in a striking manner. 

Perhaps one may not even know these pieces by 
name, but they are quaint and colorful; and though we 
have no information as to their maker, we have ac- 
quired them for their humor and rusticity, they bring- 
ing before us the customs and the quaint oddities of 
those early days and the costumes of the time, which 
alone should make them doubly interesting. 


PRATTWARE IS FOUND IN AMERICA 


Prattware is often to be found in this country, and 
almost all miscellaneous collections of note contain at 
least one or two examples, for they are interestingly 
and vigorously modeled and full of character. 

Pratt’s color palette was restricted, being composed 
of a cobalt blue, a deep rich orange, warm brown and 


PRATT 
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a good quality of green. By good quality we mean a 
rich light green, but not sickly and pale. We have al- 
ready alluded to the few marks found on his wares, but 
we illustrate a marked example which is impressed in 
the paste on the bottom of the jug—PRATT, the 
subject of this one being “The Farewell and the Re- 
turn;” but it is generally called the Sailor and Sweet- 
heart jug. On the obverse is the sailor bidding adieu 
to his sweetheart in a field, with his ship in the 
distance. On the reverse he is coming ashore after his 
voyage, hastening to meet her. These pieces made 
quite popular gifts, as did also the children at play, 
called “Sportive Innocence.” (Fig. 2). 

There are jugs with raised busts of naval heroes 
such as Nelson and Berry, naval commanders, with their 
ship between them. Inscribed on the neck is “Admiral 
Nelson” and “Captain Berry.” 

The Duncan jug refers to the defeat of the Dutch 
Admiral De Winter off Camperdown in 1797 and bears 
the bust of Duncan, whose name is stamped on his sash. 
On the reverse are two gleaners in a field. 

Army officers were also idolized, especially Welling- 
ton, for the jugs showing a half length portrait of Lord 
Wellington and General Hull with flags were in great 
demand. Another style of Wellington jug is an eques- 
train figure with a drawn sword and a military trophy 
with drum inscribed “G. R.” and a later production pic- 
turing the “Battle of Waterloo.” 


BEST KNOWN JUG IN THIS COUNTRY 
A jug that is better known than any other in this 
country is the Cumberland jug with the equestrain figure 
of the “Duke of York” in a blue coat on the obverse 
and a representation of “Hercules Slaying the Hydra” 
on the reverse. (Fig. 3). : 


Center is the Duke of York. The others are The 
Miser and Spendthrift Jug and The Musicians. 
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September, 1926 


Pastoral scenes with trees, vines and shepherds with 
their crooks and dogs are found. The “Miser and 
Spendthrift” jug (Fig. 3), has half-length figures in 
panels on one side, picturing a man with a face full of 
cunning and holding a bag of money—a good example 
of parsimony and greed. While the reverse is the 
“Spendthrift” with his bottle. Underneath the lip of 
this picture is a bust marked “Shakespeare, the Poet.” 
There is also a “Sportsman” jug with figures of three 
sportsmen, guns, dogs, and hares. (Fig. I). 

These examples comprise a few of an exhaustive list 
of subjects made by this potter. There were numerous 
caricatures of the extravagant hairdressing of that day, 
usually found on small pottery flasks and tea-poys or 
as we now call them, tea caddies. Pratt also made busts 
of Admiral Nelson, Jarvis, Duncan and other contem- 
poraneous celebrities of the day, and each and all were 
well modeled. | 

His ware was cream-colored and his glaze of a bluish 
tint, caused by “more than a pinch of zaffir.” This is 
the name for the blue tint used at that time. 

The determining characteristic of Pratt’s ware is the 
use of the plain zigzag and the always lovely acanthus- 
leaf decoration as borders for top or bottom and around 
the edges of plates. 


THE TOBY JUG ALWAYS POPULAR 
The handles were graceful and distinctive, and he is 
said to have made jugs formed like Satyr’s heads, and 
not the least ones in quaintness and workmanship are 
the ever-popular Toby. 
Gretna Green, mecca of eloping lovers in the England 
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of Pratt’s day and the well known blacksmith who tied 
the conjugal knot, are exploited on a fine jug whose 
decorations differ somewhat from others in the fashion 
of using the leaves, and which has a harmonious swing 
and curving in its borders which makes one dream in 
its daintiness of the old saying, “The whole world loves 
a lover.” Gretna Green was a fascinating and alluring 
place to them. The handle on this jug is gracefully 
curved but plain. (Fig. I). 

One of his typical figures is “The Umbrella Court- 
ship,” representing a youth kissing a girl under an um- 
brella. 

Pratt employed transfer printing and also made 
purely ornamental pieces painted on the flat surface of 
the ware, which resembled Rouen ware, but his hobby 
seems to have been jugs. 

He was imitated by Liverpool (Herculaneum) and 
Sunderland. He was a man who believed implicitly in 
his own powers, for he considered himself a better pot- 
ter than Josiah Wedgwood. His descendants are still 
carrying on the works. 

We might truthfully call Felix Pratt a realist, as 
were many of those early Staffordshire potters; for 
they were inspired by the lampoon, the alehouse gossips, 
highwaymen, bullies, beaux and belles. 

How interesting it would be to have a collection of 
pottery which would be an indication of popular events 
and the public scandals of the day of George the Sec- 
ond, Third and even the Fourth. It would be a his- 
tory of pottery in England, as are Dumas’ romances a 
history of France. 


H. M. Rew, Auctioneer, Announces the reopening of 


REID’S NEW AUCTION ROOMS AND ART GALLERIES 


at 


19 and 21 WEST STATE STREET, TRENTON, N. J. 


(2 blocks from the State Capitol—l block from the Old Barracks) 
(Next Door to the Stacey-Trent Hotel) 


An Important Auction Sale of Antiques in Celebration of My Reopening Will Be Held 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15ru AT 10 A. M. 
(Eastern Daylight Saving Time) 


Many good pieces are now on hand. More will be added before the sale date. 


An American-made Grandfather's Clock. 

An Oak, 3-drawer Lowboy, with old brasses. 

A cherry Corner Cupboard. 

Many stenciled painted Metal Trays. 

Currier & Ives Prints and other engravings. 

Early American Tucker China and 

Old English China—Lustre, Staffordshire, etc. 

A mahogany Dressing Stand. 

A Ladderback Rocker, with original seat. 

Several Sewing Tables. 

Many stone-cut Cameos mounted in diamonds and 
pearls. 

Two Old Ship Models. 


Hooked Rugs, with flower designs, animals, etc. 


They include: 


Several interesting Iron Door Locks. 
Several painted Chests in pine and cherry. 
A Sheraton Mirror in original condition. 
A few Oriental Rugs. 

English Breakfast and Tilt-Top Tables. 
A mahogany Square Front Bureau. 

A mahogany Swell Front Bureau. 

Several old Windsor Chairs. 

A cherry Secretary Desk. 

An Italian overmantle Gilt Mirror. 

A walnut Highboy. 

Several Rush seat Chairs. 

Many antique Toys and old Dolls. 

A Ridgeway Pitcher with pewter top. 


Remember the New Address 


19 and 21 WEsT STATE StT., TRENTON, N. J. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15TH, 10 A. M. 
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My reputation as an Antique Dealer has always 
been good because I handle 


Authentic Antiques 


Exclusively 


You are invited to visit my house 


Watch Midway 
for between 
this sign Greenwich 
on the and 
North Side Stamford 


D. A. BERNSTEIN 
ADAMS CORNER, on the Boston Post Road 


Sounp BEACH, CONN. 
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FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
ANTIOUES 


HADDONFIELD New JERSEY 


A Charming Old Japanned Dressing Box, dating back 
to about 1760. (Identical to the one illustrated in 
Lockwood's “Colonial Furniture in America.”’) 


A Curly Maple Field Bed with Poplar Head-Board, in 


perfect, original condition. 


An Old Iron Porringer, or Bleeding Bowl, with pierced 
handle bearing the name “Bellevue.” On the under’ 
side, the name “W. Bullock & Co.” 


SOCATED ON THE HIGH-ROAD TO NEW JERSEY’S COAST 
RESORTS AND ONLY SEVEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA 


Will Move to Our New Home September 15 


789 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorRK CITY —at 67th Street 


F. NOBLE COMPANY 


DEALERS in EARLY AMERICAN and ENGLISH ANTIQUES 
and EXPERT REPAIRERS of CHINA and GLASS 


124-126 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Established 35 Years 


See ee ee ee 
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KATHERINE N. LORING 


Genuine Antiques 


KIRKSIDE 


WAYLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 


Walnut lowboy 

Bonnet-top maple highboy (original brasses) 
Curly maple desk 

Walnut bonnet-top secretary 

Maple highboy (small) 

Cherry chest-on-chest (very fine) 

Gate-leg table (rich turnings) 

Oval Phyfe-type table (inlaid) 

Maple secretary 

Mantel mirrors 
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Convex mirror with spread eagle 


Jacobean chaise-lounge 
Mahogany desk 
Banjo clock 


Lustre, Glass, Iron 
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MarTHA DEHAAS REEVES 


1026 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
and 


20 PoTTrer STREET, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


We are sending a catalogue of our finds each month 
to our customers and friends. Anyone who would 
care to receive a catalogue, drop us a line, and we 


will put you on our mailing list. 
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BGO TT SCHALK 


“The Old Print Shop” 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


Where can be found one of the largest 
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Collections of Prints in America— 


Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 
Color Mezzotints 
Sporting Prints 
Currier & Ives 
Fashion Plates 
Etchings 
Maps 
And many other interesting subjects. 
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There Are Antiques at Lancaster 


When passing through Lancaster call and see my 
stock of Antique Furniture, which has all been col- 
lected in this section. Have an unusual chest of 
drawers, several small and large tables, and numerous 


odd pieces. 


My collection of China is well worth a visit in it- 
self; also have considerable old glass and pewter, etc. 


ipeoeo LAUPPER 


Bos) PAST CHESTNUT ST., LANCASTER, PA. 
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RENWICK C. HURRY 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Paintings and Prints 


7 EAST 54TH STREET NEW YORK 
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Dis English Galleries 
88 (CHESTNUT STREET 
“BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


An Extensive Collection of 


ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


Personally Gathered in the British Isles 
Displayed in a Unique Setting 


Furniture: Elizabethan, Jacobean, Queen Anne, and 
Georgian. 
Pictures: Paintings, Engravings, Prints, Silhouettes, 
etc. 
Needlework:  Petit-point, Silk Pictures, Samp- 
lers, etc. 
Textiles: Damasks, Brocades, Glazed Chintz, Shawls, 
etc: 
China: Crown Derby, Worcester, Bristol, New 


Hall, Sunderland. 
Lustreware: Silver Resist, Silver, Copper, Pink. 


Georgian Silver, Sheffield Plate, Tapestries, Mirrors, 
Clocks, Glass, Pewter, Brass, Copper, etc. 


Interior Decorating: English and American 


TELEPHONE 
HAYMARKET 6466 
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HARRY BREWER 


Old Homestead 
ANTIQUES 
Large collection of authentic pieces, including Staf- 
fordshire Groups, Pitchers, Needlework Samplers, Fans, 
Silhouettes, Lustre. Pottery, Enamels, Pewter, Brass, 
Bronze, Snuff Boxes, Ivory Carvings, Colored and 
White Glass, Furniture in Pine, Maple and other 
Woods, Ship Pictures, etc. 


EVER CHANGING STOCK 


Wholesale and Retail Shipments to 
U. S. and Colonies through Cameron, Smith & Co. 


40 HANwAy ST. LONDON, W. I. 
Two Doors from Oxford Street 
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You are invited to visit one of Connecticut's most in- 
teresting antique shops — the home of 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCK WooD 


9 WeEstTPporT AVENUE, NoRWALK, CONN. 


Especially noted for its Maple and Pine Bedrooms, its 
Glass, China and Currier Prints 
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: Original ; 
: Autograph Letters 
= Manuscripts and documete of world-famous au- = 
= thors, generals, statesmen, composers and other = 
ret z celebrities bought and sold. Largest and most com- = 
2 prehensive collection of autographs in America to = 
= choose from, including Washington, Hamilton, Jef- Ee) 
= ferson, Lincoln, Lee, Napoleon, Poe, Emerson, = 
Ver 2 Whitman, Dickens, Thackeray, Kings and Queens = 
: ee 3 = of France and England, Presidents of U. S., Signers = 
oe = of Declaration of Independence. = 
Mahogany = 3 
Secretary = Sample copy “‘The Autograph Bulletin,”’ a cata- : 
Cylinder, Bonheur = logue-magazine for collectors, mailed free. E 
du Jour type = = 
Is 52 inches high, = = 
3 ft. wide = E 
PERIOD FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES - THOMASF.MADIGAN | 
GHECTO OF ae) SMO = (Successor to P. F. Madigan, Est. 1888). = 
= 48 West 49th Street = 
= New York 2 
John R. Herter & Co. : 
117 E. 577TH St., NEw YorkK Paris = = 
a . 
& 
Bm ccc gg a 
SBE DEL LL ELI, LE LCS EE ALAA OPEL IEE EERE LET TD ABP LILI LADLE ATTEN ALE TEAS, 
OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINUM BOUGHT in ANY FORM ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES 
ANTIQUE and MODERN GOLD JEWELRY and SILVERWARE 
. Enclish We have in stock Gobelin and Aubusson, Gothic, 
Old American and Englis Renaissance, Brussels. Some of these Tapestries 
have adorned the walls of ancient European 
S I l ver castles. Many have glorious colors and are in 
perfect condition. 
HAROLD G. LEWIS CO. 
ALBERT L. MORSE & SON 
709 Lexington Ave. New York 
637 Madison Ave. New York City 
Between 57th and 58th Streets 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


Visit the “Old Reltable’’ 


Telephone 3528 


THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE 


CHAS. H. PALMER, Proprietor 
Si NRE IE VAROIN|ID Sak: 
JPILPVONO SAVED), INS Alp 


We carry at all times a large General Line of Antiques, 
and welcome your inspection. 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 BROADWAY 


BAYSIDE 


Early American Antiques 
Ship Models of Every Description 


LONG ISLAND 


WILMER MOORE 


18 West BroapD STREET 
HopeweE.., N. J. 


A variety of fine early 
American Antiques 
and many choice pieces 


8 Miles from Princeton — 13 Miles from Trenton | 


H. E. BURGEss 


Early American Furniture 
Panel Work, Doors and Mantels 


358 WEST PUTNAM AVENUE 
Boston Post Road Greenwich, Conn. 
Phone 1213 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Perfectly produced photographs of 
your furniture, glass, china, bronzes, 
etc., will stimulate interest in goods 
far more than words. 


Old Pepper Shaker 


I d—T l 
BY ZACHARIAH BRIDGEN Our Work Is Goo he Cost Small 


Boston 
1734-1787 


Marked |Z+B] in Rectangle Central News Photo 
Old 


American & English Silver Service, Inc. 


GEBELEIN Phones: Pennsylvania 3090, 3091 


79 Chestnut St. Boston, Mass. 105 West 40TH Sr. New York 
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AT AUCTION 
ANTIQUES EXCLUSIVELY 


BRIDGEWAY AUCTION Co. 
N. E. Cor. 8th St. & Spring Garden Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every Wednesday at 10:30 A. M. 

We sell from 300 to 500 lots weekly, consisting of 
rare original pieces of Furniture, China, Glass, Pewter, 
Prints, Paintings, etc. All goods sold without reserve. 
It will pay you to attend our sales. We offer only 
original pieces. 

H. G. HELLERMAN SoLt. H. COHEN 
Auctioneers of Antiques Only 


KING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
415 E. Malin St., PatcHocug, L. I., N. Y. 


Largest Antique Shop on Long Island 


Old Four-Post Beds, Wing and other odd Chairs, High- 
boys, Chests of Drawers, Desks, Corner Cupboards, 
Andirons, Candelabra, several old Firearms, C. & I. and 
other Prints. The stock is constantly changing, and we 
always have some worth-while pieces. 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 
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MAX SCHNEIDER 
MARY LENT TORE reciniston Aven bet rolstre 2nd) 


(For 13 years with C. M. Traver) 
9 East Eighth Street New York, N. Y. 


Specializes in Repairine Fine 


Pr ANTIOUES #— ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
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CABINET WORK ALSO DONE TO ORDER 
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The Webster Place 
Antique Shop 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


announces the opening of its 


TEA ROOM 


for the Season 


The house and barns are full of fine 
furniture, glass, china, pewter and 
iron and we have the finest lot of 
New England flowered hooked rugs 
which we have ever seen together. 
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ANTIQUES 


Miss O’Herron and Miss Frost are pleased to announce 
the opening of a combination antique and book shop at 


124 SOUTH STREET 
PITTSFIELD, MaAss. 


ANTIQUES THE OPEN BooK 
LESLIE FROST Miss O’HERRON 
Old Mahogany Lustre Old China 


TWO BLOCKS BELOW THE WENDELL HOTEL 
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The 


Katharine Willis Shops 


will hold a clearance sale prior to the clos- 
ing of the Port Chester Shop for 
the Winter. 


The stock is unsurpassed. The quality is 
the same that has made the Katharine 
Willis Shops favorably known from coast 
to coast. 
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During September you can save from 
20 to 30 per cent at 


The 


KATHARINE WILLIS SHOPS 


272 HILLSIDE AVE., Jamaica, N. Y. C. 
(20 minutes from Broadway) 


321 BOSTON POST ROAD, Port Chester, N. Y. 
(adjacent to Rye) 


BRADFORD ARMS 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


We have a large assortment of early New England 


and Maple pieces. Some are of exceptional merit. 


Luncheons and Teas 


59 COURT STREET PLYMOUTH, MAss. 
Telephone 446 


PULLER HOMESTEAD 


JIANCOCK VILLAGE NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HAS DINGS TOCK? SOME FINE 


ANTIQUES 
China, Glass, Pewter and Early American 
Furniture - Hand Wrought Iron, Hinges, 
Locks and Door Handles 


‘TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


POOLE’S ANTIQUESSH@e 


BOND’s HILL GLOUCESTER, MAss. 


Dependable Antique Furniture 
in Mahogany, Walnut, Pine, 
Maple and Curly Maple. 


Glass, Mirrors, Prints, 
Pewter, Old Iron. 


Highboys in Maple and 
Curly Maple 
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BURLINGTON MAGAZINE MONOGRAPH 


CHINESE ART 


AN INTRODUCTORY REVIEW OF PAINTING, 
CERAMICS, TEXTILES, BRONZES, 
SCULPTURE, JADE, Etc. 
by 
ROGER FRY, BERNARD RACKHAM, 
LAURENCE BINYON, W. PERCEVAL YETTS, 
A. F. KENDRICK, OSVALD SIREN, 

W. W. WINKWORTH. 


150 illustrations in color and monotone. Valuable 
appendix, series of maps, etc. Medium, 4to. (Nearly 
as large as the Burlington Magazine.) $10.00 Illus- 
trated prospectus sent on request. 
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794 Lexington Ave. New York 


Fixtures for your Colonial home 
Exact Reproductions of 


CHANDELIERS - WALL BRACKETS 
TIN and MIRROR SCONCES 


Write for illustrated leaflet giving your requirements 
GREENWICH ANTIQUE SHOPPE 


256 W. PutTNAM AveE., GREENWICH, CONN. 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


Single Subscriptions also received for The Burlington 
Magazine. Single copy, $1; by the year, $9. 


Prospectus free. 
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We carry a large stock of 
Early American Antiques 
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Collectors of Antiques and other Motorists 
are invited to stop at 


Pidgeon ANKE TAVERN 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
ASN TAI OCUSEsS 
The Francis Nye House 


Gawthe MATTAPOISETT MASSACHUSETTS 
POST ROAD A visit to our shop at this time, we feel, would repay 
; you, as we have many unusually good pieces of furniture. 

™m Also a fine collection of Glass, China, Lustre, Staffordshire, 


Quilts, Coverlets, Silver and Old Jewelry. 
Complete set of Sprigged China. 
Nearly complete set of Old Chelsea China. 
Set of Silver Resist China (23 pieces). 
Partial set of Bristol (soft paste). 
Also Ivories, Log Books, Early Wooden pieces, Old 
Ironery and Miniature pieces. 


DariEN, CONNECTICUT 


(As you leave the village going toward Norwalk) 
where delightful meals at moderate prices 
are served in a cool restful atmosphere 

Rooms for Overnight Guests 


Tel. 143 Mattapoisett Correspondence Solicited 
Telephone DarRIEN 779 
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GENUINE ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


Can offer Late Sheraton and Empire Period Mahogany Chairs, 
Sofas, Sofa Tables, Card Tables, Dinimg Tables on 2 and 
3 pillars. Dining Tables on square, also turned legs in 2 
and 3 parts; Footstools and Fenderstools, Georgian period; 
Music Canterburys, Mahogany Knife Boxes, Highboys Chests; 
sets of Chippendale Style Cottage Chairs in elm; Sets of 
Windsor armchairs in yew and ash; old oak Gate tables; 
carved oak Log Boxes; Coffers and Bible Boxes; Spoon and 
Knife Racks in oak; Old Pewter Salts, peppers, mustards, 
platters and dishes; Inkstands, etc. Old Needlework Samplers, 
wool and silkwork pictures; old shipping paintings; Fine old 
ship models; Collection late Staffordshire figures, groups, 
houses and animals; copper, silver, Resist and Sunderland 


Among many rare antiques for 
sale is this 8-day Grandfather Clock, 
typical of the Philadelphia school of 
cabinet-makers. All original and in 
the rough. The elaborate carving is 
all done in the solid and is not ap- 
plied. 


A 


120 Halifax Old Road Huddersfield, England | 


I E LINCOLN HIGHWAY fol ; 
ei (Member British Antique Dealers’ Assn.). 


: zz Can send photographs. All Genuine Antiques 
JOE KINDIG, Jr. Ee 
= WILLIAM LEE Antique Dealer 
304 W. Market St., York, Pa. AE 
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WANTED 


TO PURCHASE 


STIEGEL GLASS 


OLD FLASKS 


PRINTS EARLY SILVER 


FURNITURE 


PLEASE SEND PHOTOGRAPHS WITH PRICES 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
Showrooms: 1742 M Street, N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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What Have You to Offer in 


EARLY AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


Entire stocks and collections purchased 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 
SPRUCE STREET, corner EIGHTEENTH 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Generous Prices Paid 
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THEE ANTIQUAR TAS 


SHOP 


Concorp, New HAMPSHIRE 


DERBY’S ANTIQUE 


Silver Resist - Staffordshire - Maple Secretary 
Corner Cupboards - D-end Dining Tables 
Pink Lustre—Tea Sets—Copper Lustre 
Three Mahogany Hepplewhite Sideboards 
Silverware and Pewter 
Hepplewhite Chairs - Hanging Shelves 


Dersy’s—Warren Street—Concorp, N. H. 


AMERICAN and ENGLISH 
ANTIQUES 
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J. RAYMOND BLINN | 
: Dealer in Antiques — ; 
EF 85 MAIN STREET, GROVELAND, MASS. 
= Telephone Groveland 4076-J 


SU I I 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
Stuyvesant 4053 


Louise Middleton Chapman 
11 EAST 8tH STREET 
New York 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 


Antiques 
Old Hooked Rugs 
115 E. Putnam Ave. Greenwich, Conn. 


ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 
Early American Furniture 


SSE > 


DUNCAN'S ANTIQUE SHOP 


This month: Fine Maple Lowboy, a Walnut Sheraton 
Chest of Drawers, curly maple Slanttop Desk, several old 
Hooked Rugs. Numerous other items. 

36 WOODSIDE PL. NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


(Boston Post Road, near Pelham Golf Course) 
Phone New Rochelle 5209 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES 


PEWTER, GLASS, PRINTS, BOTTLES 
AND FURNITURE 
Especially fine collection old household utensils in 
iron, tin, brass and copper 


Elm Street Boston Post Road 
Mapison, CONNECTICUT 


Gab ANTIQUARIAN 


Notice of Removal 


Having removed to upper Madison Avenue, new 
Antique Center of New York, I want all my old 
friends to call and inspect the rearranged store. 
Here are to be found rare 


OLD SHIP MODELS 
SHIP’S LANTERNS 
MARINE RELICS OF OLD 
AMERICAN FRIGATES 
CLIPPER SHIPS and WHALERS 


I have an enormous number of English prints, 
particularly Sporting Prints, and the greatest 
selection of Currier & Ives Prints in New York. 


Max Williams 


805 Madison Avenue (near 68th St.) 
New York 


The above Chippendale Chairs have the original fin- 
ish and are representative of my stock. 


Have numerous other pieces of antique furniture 
which are worth examining. 


Be] 
F. S. CAPOZZI 


337 BLOOMFIELD AVE. Monrtciair, N. J. 


cn 


Discolored, Broken, Dented and 
Partially Melted 


Pewter 
Silver, Copper, Brass 


Repaired 


by competent workmen in our own Shop 
Good Specimens of Pewter on Sale 


GEBELEIN — Repair DEPARTMENT 


79 CHESTNUT STREET Boston, Mass. 


There Are 
SIX LARGE FLOORS OF 


ACN LOE 
Open for Inspection 


OUK PRICES ARE 
COMPARATIVELY LOW 


FLORIAN PAPP 


684 LEXINGTON AVENUE New YorK 
Tel. Regent 0865 


oat 


FLINT LOCK PISTOLS, for use 
or decoration. Brass trimmed, in 
working order, with flint, $6.95 
each. Large stock antique pistols, guns, swords, 
spears, armor, navy lamps, etc. Catalogue, 
1925, 60th Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully 
illustrated, contains pictures and historical in- 
formation of all American muskets and pistols, including 
Colts, since 1775, with all World War Guns. Mailed, 50c. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 


501 BROADWAY NEw YORK City 
Established 1865 


FRANK W. BARTON Telephones 
President Richmond, 3166 & 3167 


Hooked Rugs 


We have an extraordinarily large and varied 
collection of choice hooked rugs from 
which we are glad to send selections on 
approval to responsible dealers or collectors. 


NEw ENGLAND SALES ASSOCIATION, INC. 
222 State Street BOSTON, MASS. 


56 


THE SHOP BEAUTIFUL 


NorTHeporo, Mass. 
ON BOSTON & NEW YORK HIGHWAY 


G. L. TILDEN 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
GLASS CUP PLATES IN AMERICA 
LARGE SELECTED STOCK OF 
SANDWICH GLASS, SALTS, DISHES, 
PLATES, ETC.” CHINA, (PRIN TSA CHAIRS, 
MIRRORS, STANDS AND SPREADS 
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INLAID TEA CADDY 
Sunburst on front. Inlaid except on bottom. 
We have many other interesting pieces 

in our stock. 


THE SAMPLER 
53 Prospect Terrace, Cortland, N. Y. 


Tee eee eee 


Contemporary Model 
of the 


“Wanderer” 


Last of the American Whaling 
Barques — Wrecked in 1924 
This model, now completed, is made 
from a piece of the actual ship. It 
has every detail accurately to scale, 
is copper sheathed and mounted on 

a sperm whale motif base. 

The ship was used in the ‘‘Down 
to the Sea in Ships’’ picture, and 
the model in the Pathe Review on 
Ship Model Making. It is now for 
sale for $750. 


Capt. E. ARMITAGE 
McCann 


MARINE CONSULTANT 
63 Barrow STREET 
Spring 2870 New York 
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The OLD BLACKSMITH SHGe 


Near the Horse and Hound Inn 


SouTH SALEM, Westchester County, N. Y. 


Rare Currier and Ives Prints 


LARGE COLLECTION OF 
WAR POSTERS 
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If you ride 
a “hobby” 
you will find 


oats for 


your steed at 


THE SAMPLER — ANTIQUES 


Monument Road, Orleans, Mass. 
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The Stockbridge Antique Shop 
V. V. NATALISH, Prop. 
129 E. 59th St., Room 8, New York 


Collection of Early American Clocks on view and 
sale, including a Terry 
Colt Revolvers Associated with Stonewall Jackson 


A COLLECTION OF FIREARMS 


Clock Repairing, Paintings Restored, Furniture Re- 
paired. Painted Screens made to order 
Clock Dial Mirror 
Powder Flasks 


Kentucky Guns 
Powder Horns 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
VIRGINIA—LORD’S ANTIQUE MART, Petersburg, 


offers a fine selection of Genuine Antiques and In- 
vites inspection. LORD’S OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
21 Washington Street, Petersburg, Va. 
ETHEL G. CHAMPION has an antique shop open for 
the summer just off the Warren-Ashtabula Road at 
Rome, Ohio. 


RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries. Old 

Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts. purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 
CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, 


dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. 
logues on request. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
VISIT THE SNOW ANTIQUE SHOP handling a gen- 


eral line at St. Clairsville, Ohio, 10 miles west of 
Wheeling, W. Va., on the Old National Trail. Every- | 
body welcome, but especially dealers. Lists with 
prices and photos sent on request. 


ANTIQUES—Only shop between Montreal and Que- 

bec. Chairs; hooked rugs; lustre; candlesticks; old 1 a 
china; prints; old silver and jewelry. CAMP ARROW- 
HEAD, at Light House, near Pointe du Lac, eight 
miles west of Three Rivers, P. Q., Canada. 


COLLECTOR with considerable knowledge of Antiques 

will act as New York representative and agent for 
antique dealers or interior decorators. Address N. Y. 
A., care The Antiquarian. 


REPAIRING ART OBJECTS, porcelains, small furni- 
ture pieces. T. TOYAMA, 223 E. 58th St., New 
York City. Tel. Regent 3930. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


FOR SALE 


SHERATON corner cupboard in mahogany, circa 

1785; broken arch tri-lame top, church shaped 
glass doors, in perfect original condition, $400. A 
pair of Chippendale chairs of unusually fine propor- 
tions, original condition, rare, $250. Sheraton end 
table, reeded legs, up-leaf, $160. Etching, rural scene, 
1773, $15. GEORGE R. CONNORS, JR., 40 E. 4th 
Seemelittons IN.) 


RARE COIN BOOK, 50c. Send $2.00 for old United 


States coins. 
GUTPTAG BROS:,; 
16 Exchange Place, 


New York. 
HEIRLOOMS—Sheraton Chest of Drawers, mahog- 
any—two fluted columns, 3 wide and | narrow 
drawers, 40 inches high by 44 inches wide. Not re- 


finished. A 101% inch blue Staffordshire plate, mil- 
lenium design, illustrated in ““Anglo-American Pot- 
tery” (Barber). In perfect condition. Address G. 
E. N., care The Antiquarian. 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross 

stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 
ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Cross-stitch. 
Prisms of all kinds, BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 
Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Mahogany secre- 

tary with cut glass vaseline knobs; Hepplewhite 
sideboard, walnut secretary, slant top desks, tip and 
turn top tables; shaving stands, fiddleback chairs, Dol- 
phin candlesticks. H. L. WILKINS, Box 29, Black- 


stone, Va. 


FOR SALE—Pair beautiful mahogany chairs, cork- 
screw turnings, unusual carving; cherry slant-top 
desk, graceful pine dressing table, original finish; pic- 
tures, glass, and hooked rugs. Ye Olde Red Brick 
House, West Brookfield, Mass., opposite Common. 


FOR SALE—PRINTED WINDOW SHADES, never 

been used; gilt, also walnut cornices; Florentine 
frame 5x6 ft.; fancy picture nails; ruby wine set; 
pink and blue china; crotch walnut sofa; mahogany 


sideboards. CRAWFORD STUDIOS, Richmond, Ind. 
FLOATS—Hollow glass balls formerly used for float- 


ing fish nets; make beautiful decorations; crystal, 
green, old gray, pale amber and old blue; various 
sizes; some netted with fish net. C. L. JORSIL, Box 
152, Back Bay Station, Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN RUGS, baskets, pottery and silver jewelry 

direct from the Reservation; also rare old Hopi, 
Chimayo and Navajo blankets. Photograph fur- 
nished. S. URETTA MILLER, 40 West Adams, Phoe- 


nex, Arizona. 


FOR SALE—Clay (left) sandwich cup-plate; Stiegel 
amethyst glass candlestick with blown stopper; Co- 
lonial salts; small cherry corner cupboard; curly 

maple postbed. CRAWFORD STUDIOS, Richmond, 


Indiana. 


CURRIER & IVES—Woodcock Shooting, Wild Duck 

Shooting, Snipe Shooting, Partridge Shooting, large 
folio, dated 1852, by F. F. Palmer; perfect condition, 
fine coloring. Price $135 each. P. O. Box 255, 
Newark, N. J. 


VENETIAN INLAID DINING SET; carved blanket 
chests; pine Sheraton bureau, etc. Priced right. 
Antique repairing. 
G. MILITELLO 


Forestville Avenue, Plainville, 


Connecticut 


TRESTLE OR STRETCHER TABLE, 6 ft. in length; 

half doz. step-down 7-spindle Windsor pine and 
hickory chairs; also old-style cylinder Music Box with 
one or more cylinders, no parts broken. 


SHOP, 1903 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


CURIOSITY 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
WANTED—Currier and Kellogg prints, all kinds; spe- 


cial price for following subjects: Life of a Hunter, 
A Tight Fix, Water Rail Shooting, dated 1852; Sal- 
mon Fishing, Beach Snipe Shooting; best prices and 


immediate payment. JAMES J. O'HANLON, 
Holland Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY—Old Flasks, Sleepy Hollow 

Chairs and Rockers, Tall Four Poster Beds, Grand- 
father Clocks, Steigle Glass, Chippendale Chairs, His- 
toric China. ROBERTA C. NICHOLSON, R. F. D. 
No. |, Charleston, W. Va. 


W ANTED—Views and prints of old Boston, maps and 

views of counties and townships in New England; 
engraving, colored, of Franklin at Court of France; 
Dolly Madison’s Ball. Address H. S. B., care of The 


Antiquarian. 


WANT TO PURCHASE small stamp collection or old 

files of letters with stamps on. Can inspect per- 
sonally. Driving by auto through East. Address 
M. F. R., care Antiquarian. 


1920 


COLLECTOR wants rare colored flasks and colored 

prints of game birds, hunting scenes, clipper ships 
and the like, for which highest prices will be paid. 
Address U. S. A., The Antiquarian, 461—8th Ave., 
New York. 


WANTED — Pirates, Shipwrecks, Sea or Whaling 
Voyages, prints, books, letters, manuscripts wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York 
SILVER SPOONS and other old Silver wanted. Write 


description or send on approval at my expense. 


C. G. RUPERT, Wilmington, Delaware. 
FOR SALE 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 


Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 
good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


PHOTOGRAPHS showing nearly 500 Glass Cup 


Plates for sale. Many variants showing the dif- 
ferences in similar designs. $15 a set. ALBERT C. 
MARBLE, 23 Beaver St., Worcester, Mass. 


STAFFORDSHIRE figures, prints, bottles, pewter, lus- 

ines glass, furniture, iron and brass articles ; com- 
plete line. YE ANTIQUE SHOP, 418 E. Mansfield 
St., Bucyrus, Ohio. 


VERY OLD MAHOGANY BUREAU, claw feet and 

glass knobs. Price $100.00. Kitchen table with 
spade feet $20.00. Address JULIA O. THOMPSOFP, 
25 Fulton St., Newark, N. J. 


GENUINE INDIAN SHAWL for sale—It is over 100 

years old, beautiful, perfectly preserved. Address 
M. A. H., care The Antiquarian, 461 Eighth Ave., 
New York. 


VERY GRACEFUL INLAID LOUIS XVI COMMODE 
FOR SALE; also SET OF EIGHT FRENCH PRO- 
VINCIAL CHAIRS. 
BOX 23, UNCASVILLE, CONN. 


RARE Hepplewhite eight-leg mahogany sideboard, 


chests, tables, stands, lamps, lustre, glass, prints, 
clocks, chairs, beds. Lists furnished. ETHEL 
BREWIN, Watkins Glen, New York. 


AT THE KINGSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, Kingston, 


Mass. Reductions in prices for September. Authen- 
tic antiques at fair prices. HARRIET WELLES 
CAPRON. 


COLLECTION of colored 3-mold and Stiegel glass; 

rare historical flasks, cup-plates; Bennington china, 
carved ivories, prints, furniture, etc. JOS. YAEGER, 
2264 Park Ave., W. H., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 


NEW YORK 


BRISTOL ANTIQUES IMP. CO. 
154 East. S5th* St New York 


BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON 


Buckley Studios Binghamton 
CHARLES OF LONDON 
2 West 56th St. New York 


MORTIMER J. DOWNING 
9 I. 59th St., Room 305 New York 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New York 


J. R. HERTER & CO. 
177 Be SAtheot: New York 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
11 East 8th Street New York 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 


JAN KLEYKAMP GALLERIES 


5 East 54th St. New York 
MARY LENT 
9 East 8th St. New York 


JACOB MARGOLIS 


1132 Madison Ave. New York 
McKEARIN’S 
735 Madison Ave. New York 


MARTHA MORGAN 
120 East 57th St New York 


COUNT C. R. MORNER 
658 Lexington Ave. New York 


F. NOBLE & CO. 
124-126 Lexington Ave. New York 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
63 Fifth Av. (entrance on 13th) N. Y. 


FLORIAN PAPP 
684 Lexington Ave. New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56th Street New York 


16 EAST 13th ST. ANTIQUE SHOP 
163 1Sth ist New York 


MAX SCHNEIDER 


798 Lexington Ave. New York 


HARRIET ENDICOTT WAITE 
114 East 57th St. New York 


HENRY WEIL 
126 East 57th St., New York 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 


106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 
THE SAMPLER ANTIQUES 
Prospect Terrace, Cortland 


FRED J. PETERS 
384-386 Broadway Flushing, L. I. 


H. A. & K. S. McKEARIN 
Old Bennington Rd., Hoosick Falls 


ABIGAIL STEVENSON ANTIQUE 
: AND TEA SHOP 
143 East Main St. Huntington 


KATHARINE WILLIS 


272 Hillside Ave. Jamaica 
CATHERINE MURDOCK 
3 Main Street, Le Roy 
KING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
45 lo Main: “St. Patchogue 
KATHARINE WILLIS 
321 Boston Post Rd. Port Chester 


ELIZABETH BACON 
Ridgefield Road South Salem 


OLD BLACKSMITH SHOP 
South Salem Westchester Co. 


CONNECTICUT 


OLD TIME THINGS SHOP 
Redhurst, Post Rd. Branford 


THE YANKEE TAVERN 
Post Road Darien 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 


GREENWICH ANTIQUE SHOP 
256) EE. Putnam sAve:, Greenwich 


JOSEPH JENDE . 
495 W. Putnam Ave. Greenwich 


J. M. MITCHELL 
173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP) 
115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES _ 
Elmo st. Madison 


MAC’S CURIOSITY BARN 
55 East Avenue New Canaan 


MARIE G. ARMSTRONG 
117534 (Chapel St: New Haven 


MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
1125, Chapel St: New Haven 


THOMAS T. WETMORE 
447 Bank St. New London 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 


MRS. E. F. HOLMES 
The Nook Ridgefield 


DAVID SACKS 


710 East Main St. Waterbury 


WAKEFIELD ANTIQUES 
Boston Road, 2 mi. E. of Westport 


COLONIAL COTTAGE 


Wilton-Ridgefield Rd. Wilton 
MRS. AMY W. BARBER 
Windham Shoppe, Windham 
MISSOURI 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP , 
1903 Main Street Kansas City 


YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
711 So. Tenth Street St. Joseph 


MAINE 


HOWARD ANTIQUE SHOP 
School of Commerce Bldg. Auburn 


THE THREE GABLES 
204 Broadway Bangor 


ANTIQUITY SHOP 
10 Spring St. (Brick) Brunswick 


Ss. E. MATHEWS 
State Rd., 1 mi. E of Ogunquit. Wells 


VIRGINIA 


J. K. BEARD 
Drewey’s Manison Richmond 


THE QUARTERS 
Antiques Fredricksburg 


38 Haddon Avenue 


20 Potter St. 


115 Waterman St. 


83-91 Main Street 


40 Hanway St. 


NEW JERSEY 
H. W. TURNER 


112 Broad St. Bridgeton 


PIONEER ANTIQUE SHOP 


L. Richmond Freehold 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
Haddonfield 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
Haddonfield 


WILMER MOORE 


18 West Broad Street Hopewell 


F. S. CAPOZZI 


337 Bloomfield Ave. Montclair 


THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


321 West Front Street, Plainfield 


H. M. REID 


19-21 W. State St. Trenton 


RHODE ISLAND 
THE CORN CRIB SHOP 


Poppasquash Rd. Bristol 


MABLE K. ROGERS 
Providence 


ILLINOIS 
RAINEY FARM ANTIQUES 


State Rd., 3 mi. north, % mi. east 


Decatur 


THE HAYLOFT 


615 Greenleaf Ave. Glencoe 


MRS. M. A. DICKE 


808 Washington St. Evanston 


OHIO 
THE STUDIO OF 


MRS. RANDALL CRAWFORD 
6404 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 


IONE AVERY WHITE 


15401 Richmond Place, E. Cleveland 


R. M. DAVIDSON 


58 Hudson Avenue Newark 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


24 Warren St. Concord 


EDGAR HAWTHORNE 


483 N. State St., Concord 


HELEN FOWLE 


Fuller Homestead Hancock Village 


J. J. SHAY 


The Bungalow Loudin 


HELEN B. CUTLER 
Peterborough 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
The Crossroads 


Peterborough 


ENGLAND 
G. H. CRAWFORD 


49 Bridge St. Row Chester 


WILLIAM LEE 


120 Halifax Old Road, Huddersfield 


HARRY BREWER 
London W. 1. 


CHARLES OF LONDON 


56 New Bond St. London 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for six months or $18 for one year. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
Queen Anne Corners, Route 3, Accord 


G. V. GLATFELTER 
29 Northampton Rd. Amherst 


COLONIAL AND ORIENTAL 
ANTIQUES 
151 Charles St. Boston 


GEORGE GEBELEIN 
79 Chestnut Street Boston 


KING HOOPER SHOP 
73 Chestnut St. ‘ Boston 


ELMER C. HOWE 
73 Newbury St. Boston 


WILLIAM K. MACKAY Co., Inc. 
7 Bosworth St. Boston 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 
Antique Department Boston 


LOUIS JOSEPH 


381 Boylston St., Boston 


NEW ENGLAND SALES 
222 State St. Boston 


OLD ENGLISH GALLERIES 


88 Chestnut St. Boston 

& 
dene SELAY, 

337 Cambridge St. Boston 

I. SACK 

85 Charles Street Boston 
H. STONE 

138 Charles St. Boston 

ISABEL C. WiLDE 
20 South Street, Cambridge 


THE TREASURE SHOP 
Hyannis Cape Cod 


THE SAMPLER 


Orleans Cape Cod 


MRS. BETSEY T. HALLET 
Yarmouthport Cape Cod 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 


JOHN A. BELDEN 
Bedford St. E. Bridgewater 


CHRISTINE J. STEELE 
356 Adams St. East Milton 


ED. WHITNEY, The Maples 
1150 Middleboro Ave. East Taunton 


F. C. POOLE 


Bond’s Hill Gloucester 


J. RAYMOND BLINN 
85 Main St., Groveland. 


F. E. CUMMINGS 


Cushing’s Corner Hanson 


THE CROSS ROAD SHOP 
Sisson Road Harwichport 


FRANCES BRADBURY MARBLE 


2 Salem St., Bradford Dist., Haverhill 


W, B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut St. Haverhill, Mass. 


RALPH W. BURNHAM 
Main Road Ipswich 


VILLAGE GREEN ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 South Main St. Ipswich 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HARRIET W. CAPRON 


Boston-Plymouth Rd. Kingston 


GEORGE W. CURTHOYS 
Pittsfield Road Lenox 


BLUE SHUTTER SHOP 
Stockbridge Road Lenox 


FLORA M. BOARDMAN 
107 Clark Road Lowell 


LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 


MARBLEHEAD ANTIQUE 
EXCHANGE 


State & Front Sts., Marblehead 


Cc. F. BESSOM 


11 Washington St. Marblehead 


KING HOOPER MANSION 
Hooper &t. Marblehead 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 


MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38-44 N. Water St., New Bedford 


ISABELLA L. SPOONER 
Lunds Corner New Bedford 


C. ERNEST LARKIN 
33 Temple St. Newburyport 


G. L. TILDEN 


State Road Northboro 


EMMA G. FITTS 


39 West Main St Orange 
MISS O’HERRON 

124 South St., Pittsfield 
BRADFORD ARMS 

59° Gourt St: Plymouth 
GRACE ATKINSON 

310% Essex St. Salem 
FRANK B. FLINT 

13 Church St. Salem 


THE OLD BOAT SHOP 
Kings Highway, opp R.R. Sta. 
E. Sandwich 


C..E] COMINS 
1 East Main St. Warren, Mass. 


KATHERINE N. LORING 
Boston Post Road Wayland 


OLD PARISH ANTIQUE SHOP 
Main St. West Medway 


OREGON 
RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
705 Davis Street, Portland 
J. W. WOOD 
705 Davis Street Portland 


VERMONT 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 
18 Franklin St., Brandon 


GEORGE H. MYLKES 
41 Church St., Burlington 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PNE Jats ANTON D: 


519 N.. New St. Bethlehem 


W. S. SCHUMM 


451 Main St. Bethlehem 


WM. R. FIELES (Antiques As Is) 
Christiana 


MARY B. ATKINSON 
112 East State St. Doylestown 


MUSSELMAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
mi. East of Euphrata, Lancaster Co. 
Euphrata 


MRS. A. K. HOSTETTER 
10 So. Queen St. Lancaster 


D. 8. STAUFFER 


323 E. Chestnut St., Lancaster 


DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Market Sq. and High St. Manheim 


BRIDGEWAY AUCTION CO. 
8th & Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
474 North 6th St. Philadelphia 


GRISCOM GALLERIES 
6 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 


SUSSEL’S 
N. E. Cor. 18th & Spruce, Phila. 


MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 
ASS UGtoleg She Pottstown 


SILAS J. STAHL 


501 King St. Pottstown 


FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 


MATHIOT ANTIQUES 
Route 2 West Chester 


THE HAYLOFT 
Bethlehem Pike Whitemarsh 


BERGMAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


322-326 S. Duke York 
JOE KINDIG, JR. 

304 No. Market St. York 
LOUISIANA 
STERN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
221-223 Royal St. New Orleans 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
1742 M St. N.W., Washington 


MRS. CORDLEY 
812 17th St., N.W. Washington 


WISCONSIN 


THE PETTIBONE-PEABODY CO. 
Appleton 
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| The 
ANTIQUES IN A DAILY | ewe 
NEWSPAPER | 
_ Roap 
| SHOP 
Each Saturday the BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT | Giseowr Rae 
has a department devoted exclusively to the subject of HarwiIcH- 
antiques, Two or more pages contain authoritatively BOR 
written articles on some phase of antique collecting, M ’ 
well illustrated and interesting. No other newspaper ASS. 
in the country has such a department. on 
Reliable dealers, not only in New England, but in Cape Cod 
other parts of the country, have come to recognize the ANTIQUES 
value of advertising in this medium. ‘Transcript adver- and 
tising, they find, brings results. GIFTS 


This is the season when the New England shops that 
keep open only in the summer are making preparations 
to display their goods and the Transcript advertising 
columns offer a working directory of these shops. The 
advertising of those known to be unreliable is refused. 
A sample copy will be sent on request. 


The 16 E. 13th Street 
Antique Shop 


New York 


Boston Evening Transcript 


324 WASHINGTON STREET 
Antiques Department 
Boston 8, Mass. 
Telephone Liberty 6600 


Our summer stock of American antiques is un- 
usually good. From a stock of hundreds of pieces 
we mention: Sheraton and Hepplewhite card 
tables, inlaid breakfast tables, a three part Shera- 
ton dining table, a number of unusual mirrors, 
mantles, panelling, antique hardware. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ANTIQUE CO. 

1725 Chestnut St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
offer this month a set 


of five Chippendale 
Chairs 
Special Sale 
A fine collection of 
early Pennsylvania 
Dutch Pottery, Pewter, 
Brasses, etc. 


AT 25% OFF 


A rare Connecticut Chest 
unusual in design and in 


FOR THE TRADE 
Antiques at Auction Prices 


Large quantities of Pewter Plates, Bowls, Candlesticks, Ink- 
pots, Porringers, Wrought Iron Candlestands, Rush and 
Betty Lamps, Pottery, Staffordshire, Figures, Plates, Tobies, 
Lacquer and Tin Trays, Porcelain Figures and Vases, Paper 
Weights, Old Glass, Pink and Copper Luster, Paintings, Por- 
traits, Miniatures, Silhouettes, Mirrors,. Shawls, Needlework, 
Bellpulls, Footstools, Tin and Brassware, Prints, Paintings on 
Glass, and other things too numerous to mention. 


SUPPLYING COUNTRY DEALERS A SPECIALTY 
New Items Arriving Daily - What Are Your Wants? 


EDWARD MILLER 
679 Lexington Avenue, at 56th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Plaza 9962 


ISABEL CARLETON WILDE 


has removed her antique 
shop to that historical part 
of old Cambridge that lies 
in the shadow of Harvard 
College, and has restored 
an old house built in 1800 
for her stock of 
BARELY 
AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 
Visitors to Boston will be 
Welcome 


20 SoutH Srt., Bet. Boylston and Dunster 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
Porter 2285 


beautiful condition. 


A Knickerbocker Kas, similar 
to one in the Metropolitan 
Museum. 


A small and choice Knee- 
Hole Desk. ' 


All pieces guaranteed gen- 
uine and in original condi- 
tion. 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


Accord, Massachusetts 


Queen Anne Corners 
INLAND STATE ROAD, HALF WAY BETWEEN BOSTON 
AND PLYMOUTH, ROUTE 3. 


Catalogue of 
Antiques 


Our new 1926 Catalog on Antiques—BIGGER, 
BETTER and GREATER in every way. 76 
pages with over 400 beautiful illustrations. 2500 
items listed, DESCRIBED and PRICED. All 
illustrations made from pieces in stock. The pro- 
tective and instructive value of the book is beyond 
calculation. It serves at once as a guide book 
to prices, classifications and authenticity, and is a 
source book to the amateur and dealer. All data 
and information, which is in great detail, is en- 
tirely new and different from any of the articles, 
etc., which appeared in our 1925 book. Thruout 
the book are interesting articles on history of 
Colonial furniture, lamps and lighting, prints, 
China, pottery, glass, etc. Our 1925 catalogue 
was conceded to be the best catalogue on Antiques 
ever published. Our 1926 Catalogue is greater 
in every way. Price $1.00. 


Send for it today 


BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Early American Furniture 


Glass, China, Silver. Pink, Copper and Silver Lustre. 
Two fine Curly 
Maple Mirrors, 
Hooked Rugs, 
Quilts, Glazed 
Chintz. A Laven- 
der Staffordshire 
Tea Set. 6 pink 


TO PHILA. 
MARKET sT. 


TO WILMINGTON 


Staffordshire 


cups and saucers 
LOUISE BARBER MATHIOT 


West Chester, Pa. 
Telephone 480-R 


Route 2. 
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Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 


MARY CLAIRE O'BRIEN 
ANTIQUES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ENTRANCE ON 13th ST. 
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? Pennsylvania Dutch Chests & 
Dressers = 
Empire Bureaus 
Chairs 
Tables 
Pennsylvania Pottery and Glass 
SILAS J. STAHL 
501 KiNc STREET PoTTSTOWN, Pa. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 


consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAM PS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


Specialist in forming 

of Early 

American and Old 

English Paintings and 
Prints 


Collections 


Interior Decoration of 


Homes and Offices 


Studio, 2 flights up 


HarrRIeET ENpIcoTT WAITE 
114 East 571TH STREET 
New York City 
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Rare old Chippendale mahogany three-part dining table similar to one in the 
Leverhulme sale. 


20@ee@er@er@eo@er@eoGer: 


The master craftsman of Chippendale’s time who wrought the wonderful carv 
ing on the eighteen legs of this table could not realize that his artistry would som. 
day grace an American home. -A century and three-quarters later, when I found 
this piece in an out-of-the-way manor in Wales, I was proud to be the means by 
which his fine handiwork might reach its ultimate resting place. ‘This is typical 
of some of the fine things I am bringing to my galleries after a summer’s search 
through the United Kingdom. I have been successful in obtaining some remark- 


able specimens of oak, walnut and mahogany furniture, as well as rare glass, china 
and silver. | 


— oot OER Heo 


LOUIS JOSER@ 


379, 381, 383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, 


; AND AT LONDON 
Antiques with a Antiques priced 
written guarantee most moderately 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE COLLECTOR 
OF ANTIQUES, WORKS OF ART AND RARITIES 
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WASHINGTON AT PRINCETON, JANUARY, 3, 1777 


October, 1926 30c a Copy 
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A Complete Tea Set of 18th Century 
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Forty Pieces in Royal Blue and Gold, Decorated With 


Colored Panels of “Sportive Innocence” 


PRED: | PETERS 


52 East 56TH STREET ’ / - New York City 


Telephone Plaza 7527 
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American Antiques Exclusively 


Every Piece Has My Personal Guarantee 


— fit SK fee bh, ihe 
HE ALL 
FINEST led On Glitew labanv ds 
AND MOST RARE BEEN 
ANTIQUE CAREFULLY 
FURNITURE RESTORED 
IN THE AN Dar iieIN 
UNITED STATES THE 
CAN BE BEST OF 
SEEN HERE CONDITION 
—ofif SK eo = <i bee 
Pennsylvania Walnut 
Ratchet Candlestand 
Some Antiques recently secured: 
A pine Trestle Table, very early and an In China there are quite a few odd pieces— 
extremely rare one. Leeds, Davenport, Worcester. 
A Simon Willard Banjo Clock, all in original Several pieces of good Lustreware. 


condition. The front is of mahogany, inlaid. 
A Martha Washington Mirror. 
Some beautiful Chippendale Mirrors. 
Three walnut Chests with ball feet. 


Rare Currier € Ives Prints. 


In addition there is a large stock of early 
American furniture, such as Highboys, Low- 


Pair of Philadelphia Ladderback Chairs, nu- boys, Desks, large and small Tables, etc., in 
merous Windsor Chairs, one. particularly good. great profusion. 


BO 


HENRY V. WEIL 


126 East 57TH STREET 
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GINSBURG & LEVY, 
The Colony Shops | 


American and 


English Antiques 
~<a 368 feo 


A large collection of 
XVIII Century English 
Furniture and rare China 
is now to be seen at 
our shop. 


— ot SER eo 


397 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


AN EXCELLENT SMALL SHEARER SIDE- 
BOARD IN BROWN MAHOGANY, TOPPED BY 
A RARE PAIR OF MAPLE KNIFE URNS. 


French Period Furniture 


—oatit SE Meo 


During the summer some wonderful 
antique furniture has been secured 
by Mr. Herter in France. Shipments 
are now here and are being shown. 
Also Tapestries, Wall Hangings, old 
Ship Models, Pottery, Pewter, and 
many odd pieces of bric-a-brac. 


JOHN R. HERTER 


117 E. 57TH STREET New YorkK 


Louis XIV Carved 
Paris Armchair. Walnut. 
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$3.00 Per Year In Canada and 


Published by 


Forei 4.00 
ee cacoRy The Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. orelen ae 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 
welcomes contributions CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 
from its readers and 
photographs of unusual 


ee Just Snooping Around, by Philip Meridith Allen .......0ccceeeeees 17 
The publishers can Caughley-Salopian Chinaware, by Elma Allée Weil .......ceen.ees 22 
assume no responsibility es ; , 
for the safety of either Why We Buy and Love Antiques, by Maurice C. Rider ............ 25 
manuscripts or photo- ‘ : : : * 
Res eafane. canes will Lhe Antiquarian Meandersy.0) Ja Bilit nuns on cya nas cys eran mee ass 29 
pomp card yin.” there Colonial and European Mantels, by Lowsé Karr .....-ccccnsese ess 33 
return if they are con- 
sidered unavailable. Robert Gillow, Maker of Furniture, by J. J, Dawes... sme.sn»---.-. 30 
pabushed pmoathty -Py A Concise History of Ship Models, by Capt. E. Arnutage McCann.. 41 
the Antiquarian Publish- 
ing Co., Inc. A, Book for little Grown-Ups, by Leah Adkisson Kazmark ........ 45 
Br Us PS BOELINGER News of the Day,—126 Years Ago, by William J. Brownlow ........ 48 
President 
SIDNEY K. BOLLINGER Copyright, 1926, by The Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. 
peckeray Entered as second-class matter October 10, 1923, at the post office at New York, N. Y., 
Printed in the U. S. A. under the act of March 3, 1879. 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


MARILIE IDES 


os ROM our Group of Interesting Desks 
of Mahogany, Pine and other Native 
woods. - , - - - 


In this collection are Desks of unique 
and intricate interiors, fascinating for 
use or for collecting. - Pee 
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C( HE importance of the frame to the picture 


cannot be overestimated, and as much discre- 
tion may be used to advantage in the selection 
of a setting for a work of art as in the choos- 
ing of the picture itself. 


The M. Grieve CoMPANy can supply every 
need. The varying styles of each great period 


are represented in their stock rooms. The spe- 


cial requirements of any picture can be studied 
and satisfied. In addition to their superlative, 
hand-carved reproductions of fine old designs, 
the M. GRIEVE collection of genuine antique 
frames, gathered from all over the world, offers 
an almost unlimited choice of ancient master- 
pieces of the framer’s art. 


These splendid frames, old and new, are con- 
stantly on display, and expert advice, backed 
by years of experience in the framing of fine 
pictures, will be given to anyone with a fram- 
ing problem. 


MASTER FRAMES; PAST and PRESEN 


HOUSE of a THOUSAND FRAMES 


M. GRIEVE COMPANY 


234 East Frery-NinTH STREET 


New York City 
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I. SACK 


Sy (Cineyaleg pists 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Fe) 


oS 


oe WILLARD 


mahogany shelf clock illustrat- 
ed is but an example of the 
fine pieces, all in good condition, 
to be found in the House of 
I. Sack, 


The past twelve months 
have witnessed a decided 
change in the antique business. 
It is increasingly hard to find the 
really good pieces of American 
antiques. 


But even now there is no 
shortage of fine pieces in the 
House of I. Sack, There you 
will find beautiful examples of 
American craftsmanship — in 
mahogany, pine and maple— 
besides an everchanging variety 
of old pewter and smaller pieces. 
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The Most Comprehensive Collection in New 
Hampshire of Antiques Widely and 
Wisely Collected — Expertly 
Identified — Responsibly 


Guaranteed 


The : 


Margolis Shop 


1132 MADISON AVENUE 


A BOOK and a SHOP (At 84th Street) 


THREE BLOCKS FROM THE AMERICAN WING 
OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


THE BOOK 


EarLy AMERICAN BoTTLeEs AND Fiasxs. No 
collector and no casual buyer of glass can 


afford to be without this book. 
Price $12.50, postpaid in America (2 books) 


THE SHOP AND STOREHOUSE contain collections of 
great variety, including choice specimens of early 
American furniture, typical items from New Hamp- 
shire and other sections, comprising in all over three 
hundred and fifty pieces. Lowestoft, and other fine 
china, including a dinner service of the former and 
sets and cabinet specimens of the latter. 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF BOTTLES AND FLASKS, 
especially rich in colored examples, and a hundred 
different Washington variations, making an exhibit 
not often available to collectors. Besides there are 
Prints, well chosen, covering a variety of subjects; 
Pictures; Metal Wares; old time Lamps and Chande- 
liers; Hooked Rugs of fine quality in great variety, 
cleaned and perfect; and a thousand other fascinat- 
ing items, all of which are fully covered by guar- 
antee. 


The above Queen Anne 
Highboy is of walnut, period 
about 1735. It is inlaid, has 
all the original brasses, and 
was discovered in a New 
England village. 


Stephen Van Rensselaer 


Established 1902 
The WIiLson TAVERN SHOP ‘THE CROSSROADS 


Peterborough, N. H. Telephone 277 


Many fine Early American 
pieces are on view here con- 
stantly. 


78 MILES FROM BOSTON ON THE STATE ROAD 
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IMPORTANT AUCTION SALE BY 


FieJO) jp Iesielacs 


In consequence of the growth of his New York business, which now requires the 
whole of his time, Mr. Fred J. Peters has decided to close his Flushing Shop and dis- 
pose of the entire contents by auction, without any reservations. This stock contains 
items of wide scope and varied interest, the result of five years of careful selection at 
the important auction sales, and from various private sources, including pieces gath- 
ered throughout the New England States. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
In Maple, Pine and Mahogany 


Sets of dining chairs, several fine cherry and mahogany secretary desks, maple high- 
boys and lowboys, tavern tables, corner cupboards, dining tables, and sideboards. 
Willard Wall Clock, and a Banjo Clock; rare tall case clock by Livingston of Phila- 
delphia; a collection of Lake Dunmore, Vt., bull’s-eye glass window panes; several sets 
of glass candelabra; carved and gilded mirrors, many in the Adam influence; Currier 
& Ives prints. 


AN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF MARINE RELICS 


Models of American ships; prints and paintings. 


BART Y ENGUISH FURNITURE 


An inlaid walnut grandmother clock; a set of eight carved Chippendale chairs; a 
Chippendale corner cupboard; two fine Chippendale sofas, and a Queen Anne needle- 
work love seat; an inlaid mahogany spinet desk, and many other examples of Anglo- 
American interest. 


PAINTED IRON GARDEN FURNITURE 


Chairs, tables and benches. 


CHINA 


Sunderland, Staffordshire, Liverpool, Leeds, Lowestoft, and silver, pink, purple and 
copper lustre. 

Jugs, plates, tobies, figures and bowls, many of historic interest, including rare sets 
of plates with American ship decoration, and an important and unique bust of 
GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON by RALPH WOOD. 


‘TLORBE SOLD sBYmauGLiONn 


FRIDAY & SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
OCTOBER 15 & 16, AT 2:30 
On Public Exhibition from Sunday, October 10 


THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


489 PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET NEW YORK 
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CHARLES of LONDON 


INTERIORS 
TAPESTRIES PANELLINGS 


Tallboys - Secretaries - Chests of Drawers - Desks 
Writing Tables - Cabinets—in Mahogany, Walnut, Oak 


Many Rare and Beautiful Pieces of Old English Furniture 


2 West 56th Street, New York City 
56 New Bond Street, London, W. I. 


I shall be pleased to furnish sketches and dimensions of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Panelled Rooms 


JAN KLEYKAMP GALLERIES 


AN EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE 
CHINESE ART, ANTIQUE FURNI- 
TURE, RU G@S)> sic Ri Ee Nesn 
LAMPS, PAINTINGS, SCULPTURES 
AND ARTISTIC GARDEN 
DECORATIONS : : 


COLLECTORS’ PIECES 
im 
CHINESE ART 


5S EAST 54TH STREET NEW YORK 
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KING HOOPER SHOP 


HK... Hooper Suop is dedicated to the highest ideals as ex- 


pressed by fine American Antiques. Everything that is beauti- 
ful, everything that is rare in Americana, will find a counterpart 
in the Kinc Hooper SHop. ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ 


The hospitality of Kine Hooper Suor is typically New England. 
Visit the pine room, enjoy the old log fire and examine our 
collection of rare pewter, china and glass.» ¥ ¥ 


The Kinc Hooper Mansion (8 Hooper Street, Marblehead, 
Mass.) will be open throughout October. The same high 
standard that marked the re-opening last spring is being main- 
tained. Replacements and additions make the stock just as inter: 
esting in October as it was in July. Another visit will fascinate 
youanew. ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ 


Kinc Hooper SHOP Kinc Hooper Mansion 
73, CHESTNUT STREET ‘ 8 Hooper STREET 
Boston, MAssACHUSETTS MARBLEHEAD, MAssACHUSETTS 
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The House of OAK and PINE 


ae 


Built on the King’s Highway (old Bay Road) in 

Ipswich from trees cut on the lot about 1690, 

now, in 1926, bespeaks a generation of craftsmen 
who builded better than they knew. 


a 


Here the work of the upper and nether sawyer, 
the broadaxe man, the lad skilled with the adze 
and the house-wright is shown in marked degree. 
Great wide boards of pumpkin pine, massive oak 
timbers in the exposed ceilings and five enormous 
fireplaces decorated with utensils used by the 
housewife in olden-time cookery greet the eye. 


This house, one of five, is my setting for 
FurNITURE of AMERICAN Oak and PINE 


Be 


Yes, I have PUMPKIN PINE, lots of it, to wit: 


More than 2000 wide, feather-edge boards with 
thumb moldings. Many hundreds of these boards 
were never painted but have been mellowed by 
time’s gentle influence for two centuries until 
now they possess the softest glow in color tone 
from gold to deep seal. 


Sik 


YES, I have OLD OAK TIMBERS, viz: 


Summer beams, joists, plates and gunstock posts. 
Also old bricks for facing fireplaces, hearth tile, 
decorated Dutch tile, fireplace fittings:—cranes, 
trammel bars and hooks, slyces, dogs, andirons, 
house hardware, hinges, latches, lighting utensils, 
nails and spikes. 


an 
HOOKED RUGS 


In sending your hooked rugs and braided rugs 
here for cleaning and repairs attach a tag to each 
one with name thereon, name on package also, 
and notify me by letter. There is a big flow of 
rugs here, for we do the work beautifully. 


Our Collection of New England Hooked Rugs 
is at its Best. Many hundreds to choose from— 
clean and in fine condition. 


+ 


BurnyamM’S 
Antique Trading Post 


Ipswich, Massachusetts 
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PINE SECRETARY-DESK, ALL ORIGINAL. 


Here under one roof are six floors filled with Antique 
furniture, It is probably the largest stock in New York 
City. You will find Highboys, Lowboys, a Duncan 
Phyfe work table, many Windsor, Chippendale, Shera- 
ton and other Chairs, Mirrors, old Linen Press, rare 
Samplers, American Pewter, Banjo Clocks, a Terry, 
Grandfather tall Clocks, a Simon Willard (marked) © 
Clock, historical blue Staffordshire, much Pink Lustre, 
and a thousand and one things to choose from. 


FLORIAN PAPP 


684 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


New York City 
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Stern’s Antique and Art Galleries, Inc. 
221-223 RoyaL STREET, NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


America’s Most Interesting City 


We wish to announce the opening of a branch Art Gallery at 
DALLAS, TEXAS, on OCTOBER 1, 1926 
At 2227-29 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD 


WE WILL CARRY A LARGE STOCK OF ANTIQUES, PAINTINGS 
AND ART OBJECTS 


At our New Orleans store we have se- Armchairs, Fiddleback and Dining-Room 
cured many additional antiques the past Chairs, Mahogany Sofas and Love Seats, 
month. Footstools, Mantel and Pier Mirrors, 

China and Bric-a-Brac, Aubusson Hang- 

Here are Mahogany Claw-foot Dining- ings and Rugs, Ivories, Miniatures, Paint- 

Room and Card and Sewing Tables, odd ings, and hundreds of other items. 


If in need of Antiques, write us, as we have an enormous stock to select from 


A Large Importer’s Stock of 
Oriental Rugs and Carpets 
IMPERIAL CHINESE RUGS AND CARPETS 


to be sold at 


eB wIe SA Creme N 


by order of 
MR. PIERRE FILIFFUCCE 


Monday October 4, 1926, and following days at 2:30 o'clock. 
The sales will be conducted by 
MR. REED H. WALMER 
of 


The Philadelphia Art Galleries and Auction Rooms 


19241926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
NOW ON EXHIBITION 


Give DMEORS  sALE 
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SILVER SET OF FOUR PIECES “PHILADELPHIA”, 
MARKED “J. & A. SIMMONS” — ABOUT 1820. 


Engraved Shield in the form of Two American Flags at the sides. 


Worthy Antiques 
ARTHUR J#sUssrils 


S. E. Cor. 18th & Spruce Sts: Philadelphia, Pa. 


» 


} Vt 
5x PONE ON SIV SISSON 
¥ y , ye 
i R, Did English Galleries 
<> 4 88 (CHESTNUT STREET 
re ‘BOSTON, ~MASSACHUSETTS 
> oe 
el 3) An Extensive Collection of 
SS Ss ENGLISH ANTIQUES 
(€ e Personally Gathered in the British Isles 
Displayed in a Unique Setting 
ne Ne Furniture: Elizabethan, Jacobean, Queen Anne, and 
( Georgian. 
Pictures: Paintings, Engravings, Prints, Silhouettes, 
> oS Samplers, etc. 
: Needlework and Textiles: Special Importation of 
; ( Tapestries, Petit-Point, Damasks, Brocades, 
Glazed Chintz and Toile de Jouey. 
> aS China: Crown Derby, Worcester, Bristol, New 
Hall, Sunderland. 
4 (| Lustreware: Silver Resist, Silver, Copper, Pink. 
> > Georgian Silver, Sheffield Plate, Mirrors, Clocks, Glass, 
A Pewter, Brass, C etc. 
¢ Charm of Early America 2) ON EE 
>> SALON OF ANTIQUE FURNITURE oS English and American Interiors planned and 
BND AW OR Ree ey executed in Antiques 
) Fifth Ave. B. Altman & Co. New York 3} Timken 
RC 4 HAYMARKET 6466 
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Reid’s New Auction Rooms and Art Galleries 


Reid’s New Auction Rooms 


and Art Galleries 


19 AND 21 West STATE STREET, TRENTON, N. J. 


(2 blocks from the State Capitol — 1 block from the Old 
Barracks — Next Door to the Stacey-Trent Hotel) 


AUGLITON SALE 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6, at 11 O’CLOCK 


Old mahogany clock with sun, moon and stars. 

Set of bronze lamps over 200 years old with oil feeder. 

Prisms and roses, something unusual and cannot be appre- 
ciated until seen. 


Several old mahogany bureaus, highboys, lowboys, chests of 
drawers, four-post and other beds. 


Lap desk over 100 years old, with sand-shaker and inkwell 
made of pewter. This is all complete. 


Mahogany and gold framed picture, “Signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence.” 


A large consignment of hooked and Oriental rugs. 

Old china, bric-a-brac and glass. 

Secretary desk, book cases, mahogany and cherry tables, etc. 
Mirrors, old cameos and jewelry. 


To the left: 

Venetian Lantern used at the Bordentown (N. J.) home of 
Joseph Bonaparte. Such prominent personages as Lafayette, Mo- 
reau, Henry Clay, and Adams have passed under the light shed 
The Joseph Bonaparte Lamp by the lantern when visiting Bonaparte at Bordentown. 
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More Than 1000 Chances To Profit 


From Owning 


LITHOGRAPHS of N. CURRIER 


and CURRIER & IVES A Ties sananns | a 

: Be — leo 

By WARREN A. WEAVER | UNC! IRRIFR | ‘ 

Do not be content to guess about the value of ~ CURIIER ¢ : Wee . 


Currier prints. Some are almost worthless: some : Le 
are very valuable. Wéithout knowledge it is easy 
to pay too much for some specimens and to allow 
desirable examples to escape. This book lists over 
3000 N. Currier and Currier & Ives prints, and 
quotes prices on more than 1200 of those most 
actively collected. Besides many illustrations, it 
contains extensive biographical material It is the 
only book published dealing with these prints. 


The price of the book—$10.00—is less than the 
cost of a single error. Send for it at once. 


Holport Publishing Co. 


15 East 40TH STREET New York CIitTy 


PRICE OF ‘THE BOOK — $10.00 
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Max Williams 


805 Madison Avenue (near 68th St.) 
New York 


U0 rere eee eee 


SU eee eee 


PLAZA ART 
ROOMS, Inc. 


EDWARD P. O’REILLY & SON 
Auctioneers 


5, 7, 9, 11 E. 59TH St., NEw York 
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The new uptown location 


a | 


Old Ship Models 
Old New York Prints 
Marine 
Relics of 
Old American Frigates 
Clipper Ships and Whalers 
English Sports Prints 


Ue 


OUOPUAEEAUAEROUOCEOORDTDOOUEUOLORTEAEOUOOERTUEDOUOCEUTOER UREA TEST ECES PORTER EE EERE TEE 


We have now resumed our Weekly Exhibi- 
tions and Sales by Auction for the season of 
1926-27 in settlement of many Estates, and for 
legal liquidations, of paintings, tapestries, French, 
Italian and Spanish Antique and modern furni- 
ture, velvets and fabrics, prints, marble statuary, 
rugs, rare porcelains, jades and other objects of 
art. 

Currier & Ives Prints 


Expert appraisals for Federal and State 


Tax purposes. Recommended by I have the largest stock of 


English, American and French Prints 
in New York City 


leading law firms of 
New York City. 
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eA pair of Queen 
Anne chairs, Phila- 
delphia made 
Unrestored, and 
one hundred 

per cent original 


Branch: 


BETHLEHEM PIKE The “Farr Oaks” 
WHiTEMARSH, Pa. a lo { 615 GREENLEAF AVE. 
(3miles N. of Phila. City line) GLENCOE, ILL 


EXHIBITION OF COLONIAL PORTRAITS AND FURNITURE 
Includes Piecrust, Butterfly, Gate-leg, Swinging Tables 


Among the Colonial Portraits 
are examples by 


Smibert 
Wollaston 
Badger 
Feke 
Bridges 
Wm. Read 
Copley 
Peale 
Stuart 
Sully 
Harding 


Malbone 


Robert C. Vose 


Galleries 


559 BoYLSTON STREET CopLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 


eee 


A room in the Smithsonian Institute, in 
Washington, comfortably furnished. 


Photo by courtesy of Mrs. Hugh Webster 
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Just Snooping Around 


Pursuit of the Antique Has Unlimited Possibilities—Rare Finds Are Discovered in 
the Most Unexpected Places—the Wisest Collectors Make Mistakes Sometimes 
By PHILIP MEREDITH ALLEN 


*¢weN dem days, as Uncle Remus would say, every- 
| one had and nobody wanted antiques. Windsor 
chairs were just right to start fires, and a few 
deft strokes of the axe provided plenty of kindling. 
A shabby finish or a scratched surface was sufficient 
qualification for passing pieces on to the servants and 
replacing them with new. The motor car hadn't yet 
brought the trade-in into practice. 

Porches were many where 
fine old Windsors were 
used in profusion, but inter- 
est was at zero and no one 
stopped to buy them. To- 
day when a collector tells of 
a fine chair bought off a 
porch he is eyed askance by 
his doubting fellows. Yet 
it is still done. An artist 
of note found a unique writ- 
ing-arm Windsor in front of 
a Virginia shack no longer 
than a year ago. The 
arm was covered with potted geraniums, and it 
changed hands for a fraction of its worth. While the 
new owner is a bit of a dealer, it is not for sale at 


Author's Note: 


ences. 


any price. 

Another such find came from the same State. It 
was discovered by a man with a flair for antiques 
while on a hunting trip—a perfect type of Windsor 
high chair. It has the infrequent number of seven 
spindles forming a graceful and definite fan-flare in 
the back, a deep saddle seat, and the legs are set at 
a rakish angle with splendid turnings of the earliest 
type—deep cuts and fat vases. The seat is of the 
most approved height—twenty-one inches. Dinu; Isve 
found in a negro shanty, bought, and sold to me at 
a profit for thirty dollars. It was all there but the 
step, altogether a very rare and valuable specimen. 

Most of the dealers who sell antiques sell them also 
from their homes. This they know gives the advan- 
tage of proper setting and atmosphere to a piece, mak- 
ing it much more desired than the same antique dis- 
played in a store. In many such places you will no- 
tice the most modern furniture being used by the 
family, and all dealers have the same answer when the 
reason is asked: “It’s the only thing we can keep. 
Unless we will sell everything we have we’re accused 
of holding the best for ourselves and selling only 


nor an “instructive” article. 
will here recognize some of their own experi- 
But there’s a lot of interest in what 
might be called the by-products of collecting 
and discovery—in the odd and whimsical ex- 
periences one runs across. 
over considerable ground, touching the high 
spots that were not without interest to me 
and may prove entertaining to other collectors. 


This reacts against us and doesn’t 
Our customers go away dissatis- 


mediocre things. 
make for good will. 
fied, not to return, if we have what they want but 
won't sell it.” 

Some dodge the issue by placing prohibitive prices 
upon the things they want to keep, but this, too, has 
its boomerang effect, giving their shop a reputation for 
exorbitant prices. And nothing travels so fast among 


collectors as a dealer’s bad 


Tae 4] , eS name. Still others have 
a) WEAN a technica pieces that one collector has 
Many collectors 4 aptly named “daisies”, 


and the term has spread. 
“Daisy” pieces are usually 
the best in the shop. They 
can’t be sold because they 
‘Helong to someone else”. 
ithe 
among the most popular. 
Regarding mistakes in 
collecting, sometimes the 
keenest connoisseur makes 
them, and once his error becomes known he is subject 
to the most pitiless publicity, his name is bandied from 


tongue to tongue, and his reputation of years is stripped 


I have browsed 


daisy shop is not 


from him ina moment. A case in point comes to mind. 
A country dealer found a very fine type of field bed in 
curly maple and called a nationally known collector to 
view it. He came immediately, found the price to be 
seventy-five dollars, examined the bed, became sus- 
picious and refused it on the supposition that it had 


been turned down from a larger and later type. 


KEEN COLLECTORS SOMETIMES MAKE MISTAKES 
IT IS VERY EMBARRASSING 


It was put away and later shown to another dealer 
who examined it, liked it and paid a hundred dollars 
for it. He thought he knew where it could be sold 
immediately with a good profit on the turnover. He 
phoned the same nationally known collector, who called, 
went over the piece carefully, was delighted with it; 
and bought it for $300! To vindicate himself he 
maintains that it’s a different bed, but the facts re- 
main. Whether or not it had ever been turned down 
I never learned. 


The pursuit of the old, whether it be by collector or 
dealer, is rife with interesting episodes, possibilities 
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unlimited, and he is spurred on by the ever-beckoning 
will-o’-the-wisp, the unrecognized antique that can be 
bought for a song. Sometimes he will search for 
months for some particular piece without being re- 
warded, only to find it eventually a few doors from 
his home in the possession of a neighbor, who values 
it lightly and is quite willing to sell for a reasonable 
sum. 

A friend in the real estate business bought a subur- 


Grandmother’s clock, four feet high 


October, 1926 


ban tract of land on which stood an old, unused 
building that had once housed a fraternal lodge. Dec- 
ades since, after the last meeting, it had been locked 
and boarded up, and the dust of many years was up- 
on it. Building and contents were included in the 
sale, and it was some time before curiosity prompted 
him to investigate the interior. Imagine his surprise 
when he discovered the lodge room to be furnished 
largely in Windsor. Half a dozen benches and as 
many fine old armchairs in perfect order, with shapely 
legs and slim spindles, were standing where they had 
been left and forgotten many years before. 

Such a shower of luck is beyond the most sanguine 
hopes of any collector, but similar things have often 


-happened on a smaller scale, and nearly all dyed-in- 


the-wool antiquarians can recite parallel cases, though 
to a lesser degree. 


BRASS AND COPPER HAVE TASTE AND SMELL 

One of my own experiences was with creepers. 
These are miniature andirons that stood between the 
larger ones on the hearth holding kindling for the 
heavy logs. At their largest they were less than half 
the size of ordinary andirons, and even in the old days 
they must have been scarce, for they now command a 
price much greater than full-sized ones. In demolish- 
ing an old corncrib we were carrying out much dirt 
and trash that had been thrown in the bottom, and 
the last thing we found were the creepers. They were 
puzzling in appearance, having the look of old pewter 
after they were polished, but had the shape of the old 
brass ones. Pewter would have been much too soft 
for the purpose, and would have melted under the 
heat of a roaring blaze, but the coloring resembled no 
other metal, and was a conundrum. 

Finally, overcome with curiosity, I took one to a 
jeweler who was a metallurgist and who cleared up the 
mystery. He touched his tongue to it, tasted it, 
smelled it, and pronounced it brass. It was then that 
I learned that brass and copper had taste and smell. 
I’d known it before in the days when a penny would 
be carried in my warm hand until it was safely ex- 
changed for candy, but time had effaced the memory. 
Exposure of years gave this rock-like surface to the 
creepers without a trace of green to indicate the true 
nature of the metal, and only mechanical buffing would 
remove it and bring back the beautiful warm color 
that is peculiar to old brass alone. 

Luck! Nothing else. 


STOCKED UP WITH WRONG C. & I. PRINTS 

For months we’ve been looking unsuccessfully for 
an old banjo clock and a good Empire sofa at a rea- 
sonable price, but hope springs eternal and we never 
know when the goddess of fortune will smile and 
lead us to them. It is this element of chance that 
gives the zest of adventure to the search, and the 
satisfaction that comes with a chance discovery is be- 
yond description. Currier prints are purchased and re- 
moved from shabby frames to enable the owner to 
refinish the latter. Sometimes—not often, but some- 
times—one or more prints are discovered behind these 
pictures, generally of an earlier vintage, and some- 
times rare ones. 
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Spread 


Hepplewhite Sideboard and Kmife Boxes. 
Eagle Mirror 


A growing appreciation of these quaint pictures was 
evinced a year or two ago. Dealers viewed with joy 
the rising prices, but looked for a drop from day to 
day. To date no such drop has materialized. One 
far-seeing dealer anticipated the demand for these old- 
fashioned prints of our grandfather’s time, and laid in 
literally thousands. He selected the quaintest—figures 
of men, women, children, “Eliza”, “A Good Boy”, 
“Lovers’ Quarrel” and so forth—pictures without pro- 
portion or perspective, with folk of enormous heads 
and diminutive feet. Picture his chagrin when these 
prints did come in, and he found landscapes, steam- 
boats, sailboats and railroad scenes eventuated as the 
high-priced ones while his appreciated comparatively 
little in value. However, he made a profit, for what 
he bought for a nickel, a dime or a quarter are bring- 
ing three to seven dollars—often more. 

Peculiarly enough, the highest priced Curriers are 
not always the hardest to find. I have found several 
supposedly rare prints of clipper ships, early naval 
battles and like subjects, but though I have looked far 
and wide I’ve never found a print of “Snow Bound”— 
a railroad scene I especially wanted, which sells for 
less. The logical inference is that it is more plentiful 
than those of higher price, but it is not to be found, 
nor has any really good railroad print turned up for 
me. 

The joy of the unexpected discovery, known to aul, 
has been highly capitalized by some dealers. They 
will rent a farm near a road frequented by tourists. 
Tourists are considered open-season all year. The 
farm is a “stool”. A fine lowboy or other rare piece 
is placed in a conspicuous position on the road side of 
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the building, piled high with old magazines, tools, or 
other stage settings. Inside may be a dozen other 
pieces. The motorist rises to the bait and the battle 
of wits begins. 
“FARMER” FOOLING THE TOURIST 

Tourist: “What’ll you take for that old table?” (A 
lowboy is never anything but a table in such bargain: 
ing). 

Quasi Farmer: 
with that table?” 

T.: “I want it for my workshop to keep tools in— 
it’s just the right size.” 

The farmer, usually an elderly man, refuses to set a 
price, so the tourist makes a magnanimous bid of five 
“T guess I'll 


“That table? What do you want 


dollars. Farmer counters with a refusal. 
keep it; it belonged to grandpap.” 

The bid mounts steadily as the tourist refuses to be 
defeated. If his offers reach the carefully set-in-ad- 
vance price the farmer becomes “persuaded” and lets 
him have it. 

Generally the buyer insists upon going inside where 
he is allowed to discover other things. His excitement 
is high. He reasons that he can never pass such an 
opportunity to get such fine old things in their rural 
settings from the original family ownership. But fast 
as he buys, just so fast are the pieces replaced after 
he has gone, to be sold at prices higher than in regu- 
lar shops. The conversation varies but the system is 
the same in all such salted antique mines. Sometimes 


At right, Pennsylvania high- 
back Windsor 


Doorway with old tron. 
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Pennsylvania 


stretcher-base desk, pine. 
Dutch type 


Rare early 


the piece is old, again they may be fakes, but in the 
latter case there is no comeback—they were bought as 
is and at the buyer’s own insistence. 


EUROPEAN FAKERS ARE PAST MASTERS 


European fakers are in a class by themselves. Their 
chief prey is the traveling American. They are more 
numerous than flies in midsummer, and their methods 
make the domestic species look like small game. A 
prominent orchestra leader went to Italy last year, re- 
turning with a fortune invested in very rare antiques. 
Fearing damage from uncrating, handling and _ re- 
crating at the customs, he arranged to ship them direct 
to his home, where the inspector called to appraise 
them. They represented upward of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars in cost. Antiques come in duty-free as 
objects of art. All but a few minor pieces were duti- 
able. They were not antique. 


Il heard of another incident along similar lines. . A 
woman bought a very fine cabinet in Europe at a high 
price, as antique. It was stopped at the customs 
house by inspectors, who declared it new. She con- 
tended that this decision was erroneous and retained 
a specialist to examine it. They went together, and 
as they were passing through hundreds of pieces of 
baggage and crates piled high on all sides, her expert 
pointed to a chest, “There’s a darned poor reproduc- 
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tion. Somebody got hooked on that.” She looked. It 
was her “ancient” chest! 

Where they learn, I don’t know, but customs in- 
spectors have an uncanny power to distinguish the 
real from the unreal in antiques. They are unerringly 
able to detect fakes, much more so than most experi- 
enced dealers. 

One of the most coincidental happenings was related 
to me. It sounds a bit strained, but Ill pass it on for 
what it is worth. A man who does quite a business 
building reproductions to order and refinishing old 
furniture was called upon by a matron regarding the 
restoration of a very fine old bureau she had bought 
in London for a sizeable sum. While she knew him 
to be an excellent worker, she expressed doubt as to 
whether he could do justice to such an excellent piece. 
He called to see, feeling certain that it must be a 


prize. He looked. It had a familiar air about it. He 
withdrew the top drawer and turned it up. “I think 
I can fix up this for you”, he assured her. “I made 


it myself some thirty years ago for Mrs. Blank—here’s 
my label still under the drawer.” How it got to Lon- 
don remained a mystery. 


WHEN DOES IT BECOME AN ANTIQUE? 

European antiques, though they be older by cen- 
turies than ours, are often regarded by the collector of 
early Americana: with a scorn nearly approaching his 
contempt for reproductions. Matters are about even, 
for the foreign collector never admits that pieces prior 
to 1800, or even as early as 1700, are antiques. In- 
specting some furniture in a London shop, an Amer- 
ican asked, “Is this olde” “That? No, It isnt more 
than a hundred and fifty years—a hundred and seventy- 
five at the most.” 

Of course if a piece has a pedigree and comes from 
some well-known cabinetmaker of the seventeen hun- 
dreds, it is valued. So, too, with pieces that were 
made abroad and brought over*by early settlers—they 
have been Americanized by the years. The many ware- 
houses full of furniture that remain with us from the 
Mayflower’s trip are highly prized and no less highly 
priced. 

Take pewter. American made platters, plates, lamps 
or porringers bring prices that would have been un- 
believable a few years ago. But go out and match 
these items with identical ones bearing the guild mark 
of an old English pewterer. Then compare the prices. 
They seem to range about two to one. This is readily 
understandable when it comes to pictures, for a senti- 
mental attachment is connected with the settings of 
our forebears, but there are many who can’t recon- 
cile the two-to-one proportion in prices of furniture, 
pewter, china and other classifications. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course. Take Lowestoft, first made in 
China, introduced into England and later made there, 
which enjoys one of the highest prices paid for china- 
ware. Single pieces are bought at good figures, and 
complete sets are nearly unknown. 

As long ago as 1842, when John F. Watson wrote 
his “Annals of Philadelphia”, he said: “Our love of 
antiques, the contemplation of by-gone-days, is an im- 
press of Deity. It is our hold on immortality. The 
same affection which makes us reach forward and 
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captain’s 


Ancient sea 
Probably Spanish, about 16th century. 


Photos by Joseph Thomas, 


peep into futurity, prompts us to travel back to the 
hidden events which transpired before we existed. 


“Thus we feel our span of existence enlarged even 
while we have the pleasure to identify ourselves with 
the scenes or emotions of our forefathers. For the 
same cause, relics are so earnestly sought and sedu- 
lously preserved. They are full of local impressions, 
and transfer the mind back to the scenes before.” 


In a nutshell, there is the psychology of antiques. 


Mr. Watson reflected the viewpoint of a compara- 
tive handful in his day, nearly a century ago. fi 
imagine that the pieces so earnestly sought and sedu- 
lously preserved to which he refers were in the main 
family heirlooms. How that gentleman’s eyes would 
open now, could he watch the disciples who are fol- 
lowing the dusty trails that lead back to pre-Revolu- 


tionary days! 


Another article from Mr. Allen’s pen will appear in a forth- 
coming number of “The Antiquarian” 


In the August ANTIQUARIAN in the article “A Bit 


About Bottles,” page 23, first paragraph, “7822” should 
read “1825,” and on same page, ninth paragraph, 


“Louisiana” should read “Indiana.” 


chest, now a firewood box. 


Holden Studios 


GARNETS 


By MERCY BALDWIN 


Do you recall the staid, departed days 

When garnets graced the modest gala gown? 

Too little-lustred for our gayer ways 

Though some who share the name have gained re- 
nown. 


They burned for Noah, aided Solomon, 

And cupped the pint that Pliny failed to drain; 
Then shaped the fingered prayers to Mary’s Son, 
Or trimmed old tomes before they rose to reign. 


Now gleaming platinum adorns the fair 
While they appear in ancient shops or homes, 
Or star a pallid ear entombed with care 

As tiny ones bind time like busy gnomes. 


Ignored by you and me, their light and power 
Now wait to serve another needy hour. 


The cover illustration this month is “Washington 
at Princeton, Jan. 3, 1777.” It was published by 
Blackmeister & Hohlfeld in 1853, and lithographed by 
D. McLellan. 
H. Gottschalk. 


Reproduced through the courtesy of 
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Early Caughley under-blue printing 


Late Salopian Gold period. Marked S is unglazed blue. 


Border 1s the old Chinese fish-roe pattern 


Caughley----Salopian Chinaware 


It Is Hard to Distinguish Caughley from Worcester in Tone and Decoration—Turner 
Introduced the “Willow Pattern” in 1780—Minton An Early Designer 


By ELMA ALLEE WEIL 


HE genuine delight many persons take in fine 

ware is difficult to realize by those who have 

never owned any. These people think it is merely 
a fad. They do not realize that a pursuit which has 
been indulged in for hundreds of years by men and 
women of intellect must have merit. And Caughley- 
Salopian is worthy of attention. 


Caughley, in Salop, Shropshire, was near the site 


of the old Brosely works, where the noted Brosety 
pipes were manufactured over two hundred and fifty 
years ago. This entire district is interesting historic: 
ally, being connected with the stirring times of the 
Charles IJ. period. 

The Old Caughley pot-works (according to Jewett) 
were established here about 1757 by a Mr. Browne of 
Caughley Hill on a parcel of ground which he leased 


Early Underglaze Blue 


Brosely Dragon Pattern 
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for the term of sixty-two years. The works were 
situated on the Severn River opposite the town of 
Coalport. 

We find that Mr. Browne “was a man of property,” 
but little is known about his early potting. 

In this district there was everything to encourage 
a potter—materials, that is clays, coal and water 
facilities. This latter was a very valuable asset on 
account of transportation; for so many pottery and 
porcelain manufacturers of that day must needs carry 
by basket and pack-horse in order to reach the cities to 
market their wares. 

_ Old Caughley ware was often earthenware, and in all 
probability that is what was made in this first pot- 
works of Mr. Browne. 

When he died, Mr. Gallimore, his son-in-law, took 
over the lease; but in 1772 Mr. Thomas Turner (who 
had been employed .at Worcester as an engraver) 
married Mr. Gallimore’s daughter and succeeded his 
father-in-law in ownership, assuming control of the 
works. He was a man of some social distinction in 
Worcester and understood well the art of potting, and 
especially engraving, as he had learned this art from 
R. Hancock, a noted engraver at Worcester. 


Turner now proceeded to rebuild the works and 
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began the production of porcelain, no doubt inducing 
some of the Worcester workmen to come to him. 
We know that he kept in touch with Worcester and 
with his old teacher, Hancock. He also had means, 
position, talent, and good business sense; so he be- 
came a real manufacturer, not merely a competitor of 
other potworks. He was always strictly commercial, 
studying the tastes of his public. 

It has been verified that when Chamberlain started 
business in Worcester in 1786, he bought his porcelain 
from Turner in the “white,” and did not make his 
own; simply painted and refired it. Hence Turner’s 
formula must have been a desirable one. It was a close 
imitation of Worcester, as were his models good 
copies, and his blue, which was dark and _ beautiful, 
quite the Worcester blue. His potting may not have 
been so perfect as that of Worcester; but his glaze 
was blue-white in color, thinly applied, and softer 
than Worcester. 

Some early pieces show a slightly yellowish tint; 
and his designs, at first, were quite delicately finished. 
The early productions were underglaze blue and 
Oriental in pattern. It is not always easy at first sight 
to distinguish Caughley from Worcester in tone and 
decoration; but sometimes Turner’s paste had shrunk 
from the angles of the ring at the bottom of the 
plates, cups and bowls; while Worcester pieces were 
generally well covered. 

However, by the year 1780 Turner was making ex- 
cellent porcelain. He also produced blue transfer 
printed ware, and made a specialty of mugs and tea- 
things which were well designed, for these were at 
all times in demand. 

The country around Worcester and Caughley was 
famous for apple orchards, and this may account for 
so many mugs having been made at both of these 
works. 

There had long been the earthenware beer mugs, so 
naturally the porcelain mug would become its successor 
for the lighter drink, cider. 


On these Turner used to a great extent the ordinary 
flower and butterfly design of Worcester, and as he 
was making many services having the same decorations 
as on the Worcester wares, some of them were 
sparsely decorated. It is said he at one time or 
another made agate ware, good quality cream-colored 
faience, and figures and busts of semi-china “which 
were only exceeded by Enoch Wood.” 


Turner gathered about him some of the most tal- 
ented and noted artists of his day, a few of which 
are herein mentioned: John Hancock, engraver; 
Thomas Minton, engraver and founder of the famous 
firm that now bears his name; Edward Withers, flower 
painter from the Derby works; Thomas Fennell, flower 
painter; Silk, a landscape painter, and John Rose, 
potter. All of these and many others were at one 
time or other employed by him. 


It was in 1780 that Turner introduced the celebrated 
“Willow pattern,” of which no description is needed, 
as it is to this day a known and popular one. Every- 
one is familiar with this design and its Chinese story; 
but we must not forget that all English pottery and 
porcelain works made a willow pattern, no two being 
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exactly alike, as each potter had his own variation of 
design, these differing in small points one from an- 
other. 


The Caughley “Willow” pattern complete table ser- 
vice was the first blue printed set ever made in England, 
and Thomas Minton had the honor of designing it and 
of assisting in bringing it to completion. 


This first Willow design was called Brosely pattern. 
He also designed the Brosely Dragon, and these two 
were for a long time his specialties. The blue tone 
was of deep intensity, or in other words, a deep cobalt. 
These, it is said, are the strongest characteristics of 
Caughley. 

The gold used in Turner’s work is distinctive, it 
being seldom seen on Worcester porcelain. The most 
frequent use of it was for borders on Caughley ware, 
when used at all. Sometimes it was entwined with 
blue sprays of flowers; or the blue sprays started 
from the gold edging. 

These styles were not in vogue until after Turner 
returned from a visit to France in 1781. You will 
find them only on sets of tea-things, mugs, jugs, 
pickle and fruit dishes. Many of the fruit dishes are 
made in open-worked basket designs. 


Embossed patterns in white with low relief were 


From the Carlton House Breakfast Service. Made 


for H. M. King George IV 
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First Willow pattern, called Brosely pattern. Designed 
by Thomas Minton at the Caughley Works 


also made, and a few cups and saucers enameled with 
flower painting and birds, are still to be found in 
collections. These are well executed, rich in color, 
and extremely rare, as are the landscapes of Chinese 
character. 


One of Turner’s marks is a crescent filled with 
crosswise lines in blue. The one used at Worcester 
had often the vertical lines. Both works used the 
open and the closed crescent. 


When Turner opened his “Salopian Warehouse” in 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 1780 his mark 
was “Salopian,” or the letter “S” impressed or painted 


in blue under the paste; and frequently one finds an 
impressed eight-pointed star. Arabic numerals, dis- 
guised to resemble Chinese marks, are supposed to be 
the real Caughley mark. The name Turner (printed) 
in blue is found, but rarely. 


Thomas Turner retired in 1799 and the works were 
sold to John Rose (his former employee) & Company. 
This company transferred them to Coalport about 1814 
or 1815. Under this name, Coalport, they are still 
potting and producing finely finished and popular china. 
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Why We Buy and Love Antiques 


A Certain Background Goes With the Things That Have Come Down From 
Generation to Generation —Money Cannot Buy This 
By MAURICE C. RIDER 


Old Staffordshire soup tureen, blue and white, and gravy boat with 


ladle. 


Pewter coffee pot, teapot and milk pitcher. 


Sheffield candlesticks. 


Illustrations are of dishes owned by Mrs. Elisha Blackmore Van Deusen. 


E always enjoy having the Major drop in. He 

\ \ likes to talk, and he talks well, generally leav- 

ing you with something to think about. In 
the summer we sit on the porch in the cool of the 
evening and discuss everything from cabbages to kings. 
In the winter we gather about the hearth indoors and 
each of us draws up his favorite chair to its accus- 
tomed place and make a cozy semi-circle in front of 
the cheerful blaze. There is no use in having lights 
when you sit before an open fire. You can’t read 
anyhow, and the intimacy of the fireside circle in the 
semi-darkness inspires conversation and confidences be- 
tween kindred spirits. 

Knowing the Major as well as we do, we could 
tell from the way in which he stuffed the tobacco in 
his pipe that he had something on his mind this 
evening. He scowled into the fire and gave vent to 
several grunts that sounded very like contempt. We 
knew better than to ask questions. Having packed 
his pipe, the Major went through his usual ceremony 
of searching for matches in all his pockets, ignoring 
utterly the supply on the small stand that served as 
our community ashtray. Reaching for a newspaper he 
tore off a narrow strip and deftly rolled a ‘spill,’ 
which he lighted from the fire. 

“Did you,’—puff, puff—‘go to the auction,”—puff— 
“that Jenkins held this week?” 

“Do you mean the three day sale of antiques?” we 


asked. 
eYes:” 


“We went, we saw and we came away,” we replied. 
“What did you think of it?” was the Major’s next 
question. “They had some very nice pieces, but when 
we heard some of the bids we knew it was no place 
for us. What were you doing there?” 

“T went there principally to try to figure out why 
it is that people will flock to auctions or wherever 
antiques are sold and complacently pay futuristic 
prices for household goods of past generations.” 

“Why, that is simple. It is an easy, although not the 
most interesting method of acquiring a collection.” 

“A collection!” snorted the Major. “Who wants to 
live in a museum? Why ie 


ALL THEIR ANTIQUES ARE IN USE 

“But Major,” we objected, “it is not as though these 
things in people’s homes were simply on display. 
There isn’t a thing we have, with the exception of a 
few very old jars, that we do not actually use. We 
even use that old Dutch dough tray as a table in the 
breakfast room. We, and other people who furnish 
their homes with antiques, even a piece at a time, 
want them because they are both beautiful and in- 
teresting, to say nothing of their unity. Think of 
all the years they have seen, how well they have 
endured the ravages of time and use—of all the in- 
teresting things they might tell. And too, if you buy 
wisely, they are a good investment.” 

“That is all very well and good,” said the Major. 
“These things that you have, some of them at least, 
Your Grandfather’s Clock is very 


are worth having. 
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The large platter is an 


Old Staffordshire china. 


Adams. The other pieces are part of a dinner set, all 
made by Enoch Wood & Son 
old. You have a beautiful eighteenth century walnut 


chest. That four-back chair was made before the 
French and Indian Wars, and anyone who cannot pass 
a restful night in that fourpost bed of yours must 
have a guilty conscience. But—’ here the Major 
paused and blew a great cloud of smoke—,“you must 
admit they haven’t any background.” 

Coming from anyone but the Major, this statement 
would have hurt our pride; but we knew that he did 
not mean to offend. We could not, however, allow 
such a pronouncement to go unchallenged. 

“Of course, Major,” we said, “we know that this 
house is not in keeping with our old things, but you 
know, too, that we are gathering them now, while they 
are to be had, hoping that some day we will have 
either a real old little stone house somewhere or a 
new one built on old lines, so that our home will be 
quaint both inside and out. We feel that our old 
things, like ourselves, are merely visiting here until 
we are able to find the right place which will be in 
keeping with our ideas. It may be a long time in 


coming but these old things are becoming more 
scarce——” 
“Oh, no, no. You don’t understand me at all,” said 


the Major apologetically. “I was not referring to you 
or to your house in particular, but in general to all 
of the antique furniture that is being bought up today. 
Perhaps I used the word background unwisely. I do 
not mean that they lack tradition, for they do not. 
They are among the closest links we have to the fine 
old traditions of Colonial and early days. They do not 
lack association for the same reason. There is much 
sentiment connected with them, to be sure. I meant 
that they lacked the intimate, the personal associations 
and sentiment that exist with the pieces which today 
are in the homes of the descendants of the original 
They lack that background which money can- 
not buy. You must admit that when you saw that 
fourpost bed of mine (his voice rang with pride) 
in which my grandmother was born, in which my 
mother was born and in which I, too, had the good 


owners. 
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fortune to come into the world, you said: ‘How 
much more you must value it because of the asso- 
lation ae: 
Every Piece Has ASSOCIATIONS 

Frankly, this was a phase of antiques to which we 
had given but little thought. We have busied our- 
selves gathering things here and there, at auctions 
(country and otherwise), from farm houses, second- 
hand shops, and the many places where “finds” can 
be made. We had not stopped to think that with 
every single thing we had bought there was a severed 
thread of association of personal sentiment—that when 
these things were new they were in all probability 
chosen by young people or for young people just 
starting out on the sea of matrimony—chosen with 
hearts high with hope, chosen because they were to 
be lived with and loved and handed down from father 
to son, from mother to daughter, until one day that 
thread of sentiment would be broken by some accident 
of fate and the poor things set adrift from shop to 
casual user, back to shop again, or to some one seeking 
used furniture because it was cheap; until finally the 
wave of antique collecting swept over the land and 
once more they found themselves in homes where they 
were admired and loved—but with their broken threads 
of intimate association ravelling back into the past. 

“There are many people,” continued the Major, “who 
have pieces of old furniture stuck away in their 
cellars or in their attics, pieces that have been in 
their families for years. Either they have no love for 
these things or they do not really know what they 
have. There are many more, to be sure, who have 
a piece or two that constitute their pride and joy, and 
which they revere all the more because some one of 
their ancestors was graced with sufficient wisdom to 
care for his possessions and to hand them down to 
his children. You see, in the early days, furniture was 
expensive in proportion to other things, but it was 
built to last, as is evidenced by the condition of much 
of it that we see today. It was handed down as part 
of the estate, and you will find scarcely a will of one 
of these patriarchs that did not carefully itemize each 
piece of furniture,—the quilts, the pewter and even 
the kitchen utensils—and the legatees of each were 
clearly designated. 


THE Major Gets His ANTIQUE 

“We have passed the period when the necessity for 
such care existed, and I fear that we are rapidly 
approaching the day when association and sentiment 
for their own sakes are no longer the motives which 
prompt us to hand down to our children the things 
we have loved and lived with. Or perhaps it is the 
children’s fault—their ideas changing and that they 
no longer revere the traditions existing in these 
things. But—we are getting away from our subject. 
If you will wait just a minute while I run over to 
the house, I will bring you something that will help 
to explain what I mean by the background which 
started this discussion.” 

Lighting his pipe, the Major departed in a swirl of 
smoke and a draft of cold air from the door. He 
returned soon, puffing with haste, and bearing rever- 


ently a small book with well-worn leather cover. 
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We turned up the lights and gathered about the table 
upon which the book was opened. 


‘ 


“This book was given to me,” said the Major, “not 
long ago by a gentleman who found it in the attic 
of his house in the town in New England where I was 
born. He thought it might be of interest to me be- 
cause it had belonged to my great great-grandfather, 
who used it as his account book. Evidently he was 
a most systematic old gentleman. He was a carpenter, 
cabinetmaker and sort of general utility man about 
the community. 


Hanp-Mapbe CHAIR Cost 60 CENTS 

“T want you to note the quaintness of the spelling 
and the neatness and care with which the entries were 
made. The first is dated 1761. This is book No. 2, 
and I would love to have the first one, for it must 
have gone back to very early Colonial days. This 
entry reads, ‘Paid to Jacob Richardson, Jr., by Leonard 
Thompson, for One Littel Chear, £0.2.6; Rec'd. 
August 25th, 1761. Entered and Examined, No. 159.’ 
About 60 cents for a hand made chair—a child’s chair, 
at that, which today would bring nearly forty times 
that price—sans background! 


“The old fellow picked stones for 12 pence a day. 
Times must have been hard then. Here is an item of 
fo.9.0 for a ‘Cetching Tabel.’ And here’s a good one; 
‘For Tending your Cow 28 weeks, £0.9.4.. Now here 
is the account with the Widow Curtis. It is inter- 
esting because it gives you a clear idea of the original 
cost of some of this old furniture when it was new. 
May 27th, 1768. 

In Account WITH 
Tue Wivo HANNA CURTIS. 


For one Rulejint Tabel Ell, alKo) 
For one Desk 2.14.0 
For one Great Chear 6.6 
For making a Chist 6.0 
For half a dozzen of four-back Chears i, Glee 

Total £5.14.6 


“The desk, the ‘Great Chear’ and the ‘Chist’ are the 
three pieces I referred to, and you have all admired 
them in my home. Even without this book, the thread 
of sentiment leads me straight back to my great- 
grandmother. They were in our family and used by 
them, and do you mean to tell me that I would value 
them as I do without that background? And would 
I value them as much if I did not know, in addition 
to this, that they were made by my great great-grand- 
father? 

“And yet,’ continued the Major, “you talk about the 
associations that your pieces have. Where did you 
get that chest?” 

“Why that came from H’s shop” we replied. 

“Brom a shop! Where did he get it? Who owned 
it and used it? You don’t know. Jf you did know it 
would be more interesting, wouldn’t it?” 

“Now, Major, you must not be too hard on us 
merely because we are of a younger generation who 
have no background, as you put it. The fact that we 
are fond of these things should at least be a saving 
grace, don’t you think?” 
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Don’t think me too blunt or boastful. I 
mercly brought that out to illustrate my point, for 
you seemed so cocksure about the self-satisfaction that 
goes with the average ‘collection.’ 


“Yes, yes: 


Tue Major Gets StrrreD UP 

“T suppose you think I am a crank, coming in here 
this way and holding forth for all the world like an 
authority, which I am not; but it does stir me up 
when I see people raving and ranting over a few old 
pieces of furniture which they buy without background. 

“Furniture does not have to go back prior to the 
1800s in one’s family to be old and good. Take, for 
instance, some of the Empire pieces or even some of 
the less ornate of the Victorian things. Walnut and 
mahogany need to be pretty badly handled to be im- 
possible in furniture, although we must admit that 
the Victorian period turned out some curious things. 
Empire pieces are beginning to be sought even now, 
owing to the increasing scarcity of earlier pieces. At 
present about the only things from the Victorian period 
that are considered ‘good’ are Currier prints. 

“As you may know, Nathaniel Currier, started his 
business in partnership with a man by the name of 
Stodart, I think it was, at 137 Broadway, New York, 
about 1830. When this partnership broke up, Currier 
moved to 152 Nassau Street, where he was joined by 
Ives, and they operated as a firm until about 1890. 
There they published everything they believed people 
would buy—historical subjects and portraits, farm and 
woodland scenes. The Currier & Ives subjects that 
are most sought after today are ships and field sports. 
Their whole series of various subjects give a very 
complete history of American life of the period they 
covered. Hardly a home but had several Currier & 
Ives prints, and there must be many stuck away in 
attics and boxes. They are being unearthed now, the 
frames cleaned and repainted, and these so-called ar- 
tistic treasures of our parents and grandparents are 
again gracing the walls of our homes, and I think 
will be treasured in the future still more than they 
are today.” 

“Of all the smaller things that are being collected 
today the most sentimentally pathetic to me are ship 
models. I understand that originally these were love 
tokens, made by sailors while on long voyages and 
given to their sweethearts upon their homecoming. 
These little ships bearing such precious cargoes were 
placed by their recipients in the churches, where they 
remained during the voyages which intervened between 
the happy occasion of their first transfer of owner- 
ship and the time when they had joint owners. They 
were then placed in the home of the newly married 
couple, to be removed again to the church when the 
sailor went back to sea. Possibly this custom arose 
from some old’ vodoo superstition, to the effect that 
if a miniature of a person or object remained in 
safety, the original would likewise be safe from harm. 
Can you imagine anything having more intimately sen- 
timental associations than these? People who have 
had these little ships in their families for generations 
must love them very much. 

“As for furniture—the chests of drawers are good, 
many of them, and can be used as they are or re- 
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painted and stencilled to correspond with the color 
scheme of modern surroundings. Decalcomania in 
quaint and colorful designs are to be had for small 
sums, and are easy to apply to chairs, old bureaus, 
etc., that have been repainted. After applying them, 
it is best to coat them with a thin coat of clear varnish 
or shellac to preserve them. Sofas of the Empire 
period and even later date are much sought after now; 
but think of those in the homes of the descendants 
of the very people who did their stately courting, 
decorously seated at either end of these sturdy and 
beautiful pieces. I’ll wager that the girls of today, to 
use their own phrase, ‘get quite a kick’ out of being 
courted on the very sofas that their grandmothers 
and great-grandmothers used for the self-same pur- 
pose. Yes, there is much to be said in favor of 
family association with antiques. 


“The plain old tables and solid wooden chairs of 
earlier days, which were most often the kitchen furni- 
ture of our ancestors, make delightful porch furniture. 
You have seen how we decorated ours, painting them 
apple green with just a suggestion of Prussian blue 
mixed in to tone it down. Of course, whenever you 
apply paint, sandpaper must be used liberally before- 
hand, but the result is well worth the labor, and for a 
very small sum plus a little work, porch furniture may 
be evolved that is far better as to lasting qualities 
than many of the modern reproductions. 


“The families that are fortunate enough to possess 
mahogany pieces of the later Colonial days cherish 
them. While the original grace and beauty of line 
are being preserved in many fine modern reproductions 
which in time will become heirlooms, there is some- 
thing indefinable about the background that is so fully 
a part of the older pieces. A sideboard, a table or 
even a single chair will give a room a certain air of 
distinction, and the light that lies in the beautiful grain 
of the old wood is truly a joy. 


Oip Giass Lamps MODERNIZED 

“Pottery and china come in for their share of dec- 
orative effect. JI have seen many of the old Bennington 
ware jars, their grey sides bearing a fanciful design 
in blue, made over into lamps at very small cost. The 
old glass lamps of our mothers and grandmothers are 
modernized by the substitution of an expanding rubber 
plug to which an electric socket and cord are attached, 
in place of the flat wick burner. With shades of 
pleated chintz, these make colorful spots of light and 
are equally as pleasing in the daytime. 


“Pewter is always beautiful. Burnished with the 
same cleaning powder we use on our windows because 
it does not scratch and just a few drops of ammonia 
in water, pewter plates, porringers, teapots, tankards 
and all such interesting articles are exquisite in candle- 
light, and the associations they hold are dear to many 
hearts.” 

Here the Major paused and looked long and mus- 
ingly at a mirror that hung over our walnut chest. 

“That is a beautiful mirror. Would you value it 
more highly if it could tell you all that its old face 
has reflected ?” 

“Why, of course,” we replied. 
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“Would you cherish it more if it had reflected the 
youthful face of your grandmother when she was a 
girl, who might have come before it so often for one 
last look before going to a party?” 

“Naturally it would mean more to us if that were 
the case.” 

“Well, I think perhaps you see what I have been 
driving at all evening. I have not tried to rob you 
of any joy that you may derive from your old things, 
picked up here and there, but have attempted to ex- 
plain to you that while it is nice, I will admit, to have 
all of these things about you in your home, there is 
a certain background that goes with the things that 
have come down from generation to generation, a cer- 
tain something that money cannot buy and which we, 
who are fortunate enough to own them, should appre- 
ciate. If you don’t believe there is such a thing, ask 
the man who owns one!” 

And with this the Major arose, 


looked ‘in vain 


through his pockets for a match that did not exist, 
made another of his paper “spills,” and took his de- 
parture in his customary abrupt manner, leaving us, 
as he generally does, with something worth while to 
about. 


think 


Beautiful old mirror, found in Philadelphia 
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The Antiquarian Meanders 


RIOR to the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia 
|B in 1876 little attention was paid to early 

American furniture, and an antique collector was 
almost unknown. The excellent display made there, 
however, of old Colonial furniture, household fittings 
and utensils awakened an interest in such things, with 
the result that a few pioneers here and there began 
to purchase old pieces in a haphazard way. Gradually 
others took up the quest, but no real impetus was given 
to early Americana until the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago. That was in 1893, and the Antiquarian re- 
calls the showing of antique pieces there. Also he 
recalls the eagerness the people displayed in catching a 
glimpse of the Liberty Bell when it was taken from 
Philadelphia to Chicago. From that time until the 
present, pursuit of the antique has gone on with unre- 
lenting vigor. Now there are few American homes that 
do not have an antique piece or two. But the real 
stimulus to antique collecting was given when the 
American Wing at the Metropolitan Museum was 
opened. Here is shown the greatest collection that 
money and patience combined could gather. Again at 
Philadelphia another Exposition is being held, and Old 
High Street, as it was in 1776, has been faithfully 
reproduced and should be visited by every American. 
Pictures of The Street of 1776 were shown in the 
September ANTIQUARIAN. No doubt added  in- 
terest will be taken in Early Americana, because of 
the Sesquicentennial showing of this furniture, with 
the result that the highways and byways will be 
searched anew. 


* OK OK 


ARLY in the summer a friend of the Anti- 
E quarian’s went to Europe. Among some antiques 

he owns are four Chippendale chairs which 
had been in the family over a hundred years and of 
which he is exceedingly proud. For twenty years or 
more he has been on the lookout for others to match 
these, but duplicates were not to be found, and he never 
expected to locate any. One day in Marseilles, France, 
while aimlessly wandering around the streets of that 
old city, he stopped at a shop which had a miscellane- 
ous collection of everything under the sun and saw 
what he thought was a duplicate of his Chippendale 
chairs. Upon closer examination he was convinced 
it was an exact replica. Entering the place he began 
bargaining and in a few moments became the owner. 
Then the proprietor showed him three more. Assum- 
ing an air of indifference which he did not at all 
feel, he delved around the place and bought several 
odds and ends, finally returning to the chairs. The 
three after much palaver and parleyvooing, were finally 
given to him for only $7, delivered to his hotel! He had 
them crated and shipped to his home on Long Island. 
The only explanation he can offer is that they were 
taken to France by an English or American family and 
when the original owners quit France these chairs were 
left behind. An armchair to match the eight he now 


has is his great ambition, but he is not over-sanguine 
of finding it. 


ISTANCE, of course, lends enchantment to the 
ID search for antiques, and the New York antique 

dealer ranges far afield hunting for the elusive 
pieces he feels are still undiscovered. The home col- 
lector is afflicted with the same illusion—he cannot 
realize that Boston, Providence, Hartford, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, are all old cities as age goes in the United 
States, and that more finds can be made in these cities 
than one would believe possible. This angle of the 
antique business was brought to the attention of the 
Antiquarian recently with a dealer 
when he mentioned finding right here in New York 
the past month some silhouettes cut by André, the 
British spy. These silhouettes were of Washington, 
Putnam, Gates, Franklin, André himself and_ several 
minor celebrities. Also he unearthed a pink chintz 
bedspread portraying the Presidents from Washington 
to Andrew Jackson; the original painting on elass by 
Tisdale of the Battle of Lexington from which the 
famous Tiebout engraving made; a _ unique 
Washington panel printed on chintz in pink with Wash- 
ington’s portrait and mottoes. This was printed at 
New Britain, Conn., in 1798 and so marked. The 
Antiquarian will be glad to hear from others who 
discover interesting items, as we believe many such 
finds can be made. 


in conversation 


was 
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HERE have been numerous auctions of collec- 

tions from England and France sold in New 

York the past few years, but practically nothing 
has come from Austria or Germany. The Antiquarian 
has been informed that several large sales will be held 
in November at the Plaza Art Rooms, New York City, 
of antiques from Central Europe. Two individual col- 
lections, one from Austria and the other from Ger- 
many, will be dispersed about the middle of November, 
and there are consignments coming from Switzerland, 
Holland and Scandinavia. There will be royal Dresden 
china, Gothic carvings from churches, paintings, porce- 
lains, furniture of all periods, needlework, old laces 
and a great many miscellaneous antique pieces. Dates 
for the sales have not yet been settled upon. 


* OK OX 


went to China in the early summer to replenish 

his stock of Chinese ceramics, has 
home. Mr. and Mrs. Moore returned by 
California, and were much benefitted by the trip. James 
A. Lewis of Lewis, Son & Munves has returned to 
London after a month’s stay in New York, Mr. Lewis 
was in the city to determine the possibilities of their 
wholesale business. John R. Herter of 117 East 57th 
Street is expected back from Paris by October 15. 


Ree MOORE, of East 57th Street, who 


arrived 
way of 
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Count C. R. Morner, who spent several months in 
Europe, is busily engaged in re-arranging his Lexington 
Avenue shop. Feffercorn, Inc., who have been located 
at 622 Lexington Avenue for years, are now occupying 
more commodious quarters at 163 East 53rd Street. 
Mr. H. Fontaine sailed for Europe last month and 
expects to return early in November. The Wales Co., 
interior decorators, are now located at Madison near 
63rd. Jan Kleykamp and wife have been in Europe 
for several months on a buying trip, and are returning 
this month. Martha Morgan is now settled in her 
new quarters at 847 Lexington Avenue. Louis Joseph 
of Boston, who spent four months searching England 
for antique furniture, is now looking after his growing 


business personally. 
+ ce> ae 


YOUNG Russian painter, 23 years old, is in our 

midst, and according to the New York ‘Post” 

does not approve of the American public buying 
antiques to the extent it is doing. “America must 
always have antique things, old masters, big names. 
The museums are filled with antiques, the art dealers 
emphasize antiques. ‘How old is it?’ they ask. 
Or ‘Do I know the name signed on it?” he says. 
We believe that as the young Russian arrives at 
the age when he can grow a beard he will not so 
severely ‘criticize us. Antiques and art go hand in 
hand, and the progressive art dealer will gradually 
add more antique furniture to his gallery than he at 
present is using. Certainly it will be an added attrac- 
tion. What, if you please, is more fitting than a 
beautifully panelled room in which to display some 
old masters, or to recline on a comfortable old sofa 
while calmly viewing them?. 


* OK OK 


N imposing display of antique furniture was 

shown in a New York shop recently. A lady, at- 

tracted by the beautiful pieces, after examining a 
small table walked over to an attendant standing idly 
by and asked the price. In a careless and languid 
manner the clerk replied, then continued to gaze into 
vacancy. From the eagerness with which several pieces 
had been examined the lady evidently expected to make 
some purchases, but the indifference of the clerk re- 
pelled her. She instantly went to another clerk and 
in a few minutes bought three expensive pieces of 
furniture. But how many such prospective purchasers 
are repelled and driven away by just such behavior of 
attendants? Another antique dealer in telling his 
troubles stated that one of his employes had sold a 
fine old desk for $250 when the price, plainly written 
on the tag, was $350. The sale was made, a check 
given for the amount, and the lady left before the 
mistake was discovered. To the credit of the dealer, 
however, the desk was delivered as agreed and the 
purchaser was not even notified of the bargain she 
had secured. An art dealer related an occurrence in his 
gallery, but it had a more happy ending, A gentleman 
was attracted by a painting shown in the window. Evi- 
dently appreciating the excellence of the canvas he 
entered and asked the price of an attendant standing 
near. When his inquiry was replied to nothing more 
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in the way of information was forthcoming. The 
gentleman bowed his thanks and was leaving. In- 
stantly the proprietor stepped over and suggested he 
be allowed to remove the painting from the window 
so it might be shown more in detail. After some 
conversation regarding art and kindred subjects the 
gentleman was induced to look around. The result 
was that he purchased several thousand dollars’ worth 
of paintings, and is now a liberal buyer at that gallery. 


* OK OK 


becoming increasingly scarce nowadays. Those 

built into American houses a hundred or more 
years ago are in great demand, but the supply is 
limited. English mantels, however, are more numerous 
and may be had at quite reasonable prices. A real 
Colonial home is not complete without at least one old 
fireplace, and, as more and more of these homes are 
being built, the supply will soon be exhausted. ‘The 
Antiquarian was shown one of the most magnificent 
mantels it was ever his privilege to see stored in the 
basement of an uptown building. It was of walnut, 
over 6 feet high and possibly 10 feet wide. Covered 
with dust and cobwebs as it was, the wonderful carving 
yet showed the work of a master craftsman, and the 
patina attested to its age. The owner had secured 
it in. Italy some years ago and had almost forgotten 
it. He expects, however, to install it in his home in 
Westchester County when he builds. But in the 
meantime it remains in an old building exposed to fire 
hazard. 


Oi mantels of American and English design are 
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; ANY letters are received each month asking 
M our opinion as to Currier and Currier & Ives 

prints. Practically all want to know if values 
will remain as they are. 'This is rather a hard ques- 
tion to answer in view of the fact that there are 
enormous numbers of these old lithographs still 
available thoughout the country. Every rural antique 
dealer has some; city dealers carry more, and each 
season there are several large sales at the auction 
galleries. N. Currier and the later C. & I. prints gen- 
erally are held at a good price. But there is no reason 
why a “Little Mary” or “Little Willie” print should 
sring $10. They have no merit. Some _ historical 
scenes, particularly of the Revolutionary or Mexican 
Wars, and views of cities and towns depicting some- 
thing historical that has vanished, will retain their 
value and probably go still higher. Then the Clipper 
ships of the 1860s to 1870s, the naval and marine prints 
of the better class; scenes of the Far West and 
Indians, the fishing and hunting subjects, farm scenes 
and country life, good winter subjects, anything per- 
taining to the early railroads—all these will retain their 
present value and possibly increase in price, in the 
Antiquarian’s estimation. There are other subjects de- 
picted which have merit also, but this enumeration 
suffices. However, make a note of this point: there 
are more sellers than buyers. And the sellers are refus- 
ing to let go unless they get their asking price. It 
will be interesting to watch the prices at the next big 
auction of C. & I. prints in New York City. 
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The interior of an apartment in New York with its mantel- 
piece and antique furnishings. 
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A mantel from New Jersey. 

The carving is ingemously 

managed. All spaces are filled 

with the motif and its inver- 
SIONS 
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A beautifully proportioned 

mantel from Maryland in 

natural wood. The fan motif 

with its inversions is exqui- 
sitely carved 
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An early one from Brooklyn, 
about 1740-50. Built during 
the period when knobs were 
applied in applique to chests 
and other pieces of furniture 


Photos are by Courtesy 
of Charles Morson 
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Colonial and European Mantels 


An Open Fireplace Beautifies the Entire Room—Not Now a Necessity, But for 


Ornament Only—English and American Examples 


By LOUISE KARR 


O longer an absolute necessity, an open fire 
has become in the highest degree a luxury 
and an ornament. As such we appreciate it more 
consciously, and consider its spiritual significance 
more feelingly than our ancestors, who naturally 
were predisposed to regard it rather from the practical 


than from the esthetic side. 


When we examine the set of illustrations here 
given, we like to think that each will find an ap- 
propriate home and become a centre in some room 
that shall be fitted to it in style and furnishing. 


The first thing we notice in looking at the pic- 
tures is that not one of them has the suggestion 
of an overmantel. This deficiency was, at the 
period first succeeding the whole panelled wall, sup- 
plied in a number of ways. The natural feeling is 
that the fire, being the most important feature of 
the room, should have something above it corre: 
sponding in dignity. At first this might be a fixture, 
as a broad panel carved or painted, later a por- 
trait; again a map or plan of the garden or the 
town or a painting of the house itself. In one of 
the rooms at the recent New Hampshire exhibition 
at Peterborough a beautiful hooked rug was hung 
over the pine cross plank. A remarkable arrange- 
ment is at the Sippican Hotel at Marion, Massa- 
chusetts. This is a plaster panel, with a beautiful 
design done in sea-shells, festooned after the man- 
ner of the flower-carved festoons, and it bears the 
date 1794. 

THE MANTEL IS A SYMBOL 

The mantel or chimney-piece should properly be 
regarded as a whole, as the entire setting for the 
heart of the room, ie., the fire with all its pos- 
sibilities of usefulness, of illusiveness, of disaster, of 
aspiration, of imaginative appeal. The mantel, the 
frame, is a symbol as well as a fact. It symbolizes 
man’s mastery over the greatest force of nature; it 
encloses and beautifies that which in a state of wild- 
ness is a raging. terror. 


In olden times, whether of ancient civilizations 
or of our own rather recent antiquity, the latter so 
soon to blossom into an overpowering new-strange- 
ness, the mantel was part and parcel of the architec- 
ture of the room. 

This was indisputably true of the splendid speci- 
mens of the renaissance. The fire, as an absolute 
necessity of usefulness, both for cooking and for 
warmth, was direct in its appeal. In the hall as in 
the kitchen the chimney-piece was the most im 
portant feature of the apartment, and as such was 
given adequate and artistic treatment by architects. 

Any reader of THE ANTIQUARIAN has but to turn 


to the illustration of King James’ room, Hatfield 
House, England, the number for 
striking confirmation of this statement. The mag- 
nificent apartment, very lofty and spacious, has for 
its outstanding feature the great chimney-piece. It 
extends from floor to ceiling, and its great shelf 1s 
supported by two polished marble columns in ad- 


in August a 


The overmantel 


by 
The central 


dition to its massive framework. 
divided three 
marble columns on carved pedestals. 


is into compartments similar 
compartment is a niche, much larger than the other 
two, and contains a life-size statue of King James I 
in full robes of ceremony and crowned. Above this 
is a heavy cornice and higher yet a tablet; on each 
side of the latter a marble oval, which unites the 


whole to the coved cornice of the great ceiling. 


carved— 


A delicate English mantel, exquisitely 
Courtesy of the Pembrooke Galleries 
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Invariably, in some such manner as this do we 
find the immense fireplaces treated in the halls of 
palaces, castles and country seats of the old world 
at the time of the renaissance, and extending even 
that. Near them were placed 
settles, sofas, screens and footstools, and 
there gathered the host and those he delighted to 
Many were the devices for holding the heat 
for these favored ones. 


much later than 


chairs, 


honor. 


UNIQUE DEVICE TO RETAIN THE HEAT 

Swinging out from the great Italian fireplace in 
one of the rooms of the Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum in Boston are two strong, polished poles, 
perhaps six feet or more in extent, on which are 
hung beautiful draperies, thus enclosing a sizeable 
space really comfortable for high-born dames and 
their squires, although wind and draught might do 
their worst in the vast spaces of hall and passage 
without. 

Of grandeurs like these we have in our own 
Splendid salons there 
are now, with great stone chimney-pieces hooded 
and carved, no doubt; but these are not of necessity, 
are not legitimate, being but an imitation of the 
splendors of olden times when art at its highest 
level but endeavored to beautify use and necessity. 
Consideration of them does not belong in a journal 
devoted to historical matters. 


country but little evidence. 


As we go back into our own history, however, 
we may claim that the fireplace or chimney-piece 
was an architectural part of the room, although 
our ancestors, could we consult them, might be puz- 
zled to confirm the statement. They were not 
thinking much of architecture in those days, but 
after the misery of the early hovels were seeking 


A fine dignified mantel from Maryland ; stately and high 
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to make their abodes safe and strong and com- 
fortable as possible. Invention, so soon to start on 
its terrific catapult, had not yet troubled their sturdy 
souls, and a great fire with its concomitant of 
enormous logs and steady heat was the first thing 
to plan for after the enclosures and roof-tree had 
been thought out. 

Thus we see it, in its plain strength, the dominat- 
ing feature of living room and kitchen of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century emigrant as well as 
of the great halls which he had left behind him. 

In confirmation of this let us cite descriptions of 
two reproductions in the American Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum of the seventeenth century 
rooms, the kitchen of the Capen house at Topsfield, 
Massachusetts, 1683, and the parlor of the Hart 
house at Ipswich, Massachusetts, 1640. In the first 
the fireplace is of brick, its frame towards the room 
being a sort of brick column. There is no shelf, 
but above the fireplace runs a wide pine board cov- 
ering the oak lintel which forms the top of the 
opening; above this curves out a plastered cove 
which meets the girt at the angle of the ceiling. 
As the fireplace wall is entirely of sheathed pine, it 
is easy to see that the fireplace is an integral part of 
the room. 

This is equally true of the Hart house parlor, 
although managed a little differently. Here the fire- 
place is as in the other, of brick, the sides strong 
and plain of the same, and across the top runs a 
narrow moulding, and the remainder of the over- 
mantel space is sheathed in pine, exactly as is the 
rest of the wall, the fireplace seeming merely an 
interruption, though an effective one, of the wall 
itself. 

RACKS ABOVE MANTELS FOR FIREARMS 

Frequently at this period there was a plastered 
space above the mantel-tree, which 
gave an excellent opportunity for 
hanging firearms, or for racks to 
display the family pewter. Mantel 
shelves came;;somewhat later, but 
there were those even in early times 
of a rough description, and on them 
were placed candlesticks, betty lamps 
—anything small that was to be used; 
and on the edge were driven nails 
from which depended all the larger 
tools necessary for household use. 
The housekeeper of those days could 
not complain that things were not 
“handy.” On either side of the great 
brick structures often cup- 
boards, or doors leading to other 
rooms, or to the woodshed or even 
a closet, while in the structure itself 
Wherever these 
doors led, they gave proportion, space 
and dignity to the fire with its frame 
and prison—all contributions to com- 
plete the architectural effect, though 


were 


was the brick oven. 
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unintentionally, the first idea being 


comfort, use and convenience. 


The strictly architectural treatment 
of a mantel calls for a structure from 
floor to The Topsfield 
kitchen fireplace, with its coving into 
the latter, fulfills this condition, as 
does one with a series of racks for 


ceiling. 


guns or pewter or a broad panel. 


Panelling the overmantel came in 
the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century and was used throughout 
the eighteenth century. In the re- 
production of the Dr. Shippen house, 
date about 1776, at the Sesqui- 
centennial, we note the use of these. 
In the living-room the mantel is ab- 
solutely plain in trim with pilasters 
to the ceiling and a broad overmantel 
extending the entire width of the 
structure; on this panel is hung a 
portrait and beneath it is an ex- 
tremely narrow shelf with nothing 
on it. The inner trim is plain 
and a grate is set in the opening. Each side of the 
fireplace is a built-in, arched bookcase, the whole 
enclosed by four pilasters with plain capitals, and the 
whole composition takes up the entire wall space. 
The panelling here is of birch, veneered. In the dining- 
room of the same house the side wall is panelled 
in pine and the fireplace is an integral part of it, 
with its inner trim of brick and a shell cupboard 
flanking it to the left. 

Instances might be multiplied, but those given 
may suffice to show that the treatment of the fire 
with its frame in our early times was to make it 
as much a part of the house as the doors and win- 
dows, and that its removal was not a possibility 
unless the integrity of the building itself were to 
be destroyed. 

FIREPLACES GRADUALLY BECAME SMALLER 

This was not true of the age that was coming 
in—an age devising newer, lighter forms of furnish- 
ings and dwellings. The chimney-piece became 
smaller, the opening itself shrank in size and the 
mantel gradually became merely a frame, and one 
appertaining more to the furnishing than to the 
dwelling itself, although its carvings and mouldings 
matched those of the woodwork and panelling. 

Periods dovetailed into each other naturally, but 
I have seen it stated on good authority that the 
entire panelling of a chimney wall which, without 
being too technical may be termed a simple archi- 
tectural treatment, is not found in buildings dated 
later than the opening of the nineteenth century. 

With the change that came in our early Republic 
days, typified by the Adam influence in architecture, 
came a change in this respect, our customs follow- 
ing at modified distance those of England and 
France. The mantelpiece became merely a mantel- 
piece, dignified and beautified, it is true, and in all 


Another example from New Jersey. 
here of shelf and moldings are very fine 
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The proportions 


properly managed rooms occupying the point of 
vantage, with lights and furniture grouped around 
it as a center, but still a piece of furniture in the 
sense that it might be taken down and removed 
and set up again in some other locality; the aper- 
ture left, its sad blankness to be filled in in any 
way that might happen—covered with drapery or 
hung with wall paper. 

The illustrations in this article are of the latter 
type. One may see by examination that each one 
has been removed from its original position, or by 
the deserted state of its surroundings, that it is only 
awaiting time and circumstance for such a fate. It 
is a sign of the times that this is so. It reflects 
upon the movable state of our idea of home and 
hearth, but it reflects as well upon our appreciation 
of the beauty of the old order and our desire to 
continue it as fast as possible under modern con- 
ditions. 

There is a troublesome side to the fact. No 
longer having necessity as a guide and teacher, any 
of us is in danger of making mistakes in arrange- 
ment and surroundings, but a study of old customs 
and conditions is guiding us in innumerable in- 
stances to a correct feeling in reproduction. 

All this shows the variety of treatment that has 
been given and that may be given when the mantel- 
piece is a simple movable frame. The tiles that so 
often, at early date as well as marble or stone 
facings, are removable as well as the wood or 
marble of the main construction. None of the illus- 
trations show any of these tiles, which were a great 
feature of the chimney-piece in old days all through 
the Middle States, particularly in Dutch New York. 

The center illustration is an early piece from Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; the period about 1750. This was done at 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Robert Gillow, Maker of Furniture 


Lancaster Was Headquarters for This Firm in 18th Century—Wonderful Crafts- 
manship Displayed in the Pieces They Manufactured 


By J. J. DAVIES 


BOUT the year 1695, soon after the death of 

Queen Mary, and approximately at the same 

time as the Bank of England was formed, 
Robert Gillow, coming from the Parish of Kirkham- 
in-the-Fylde, took up his abode in Lancaster, and 
founded that factory, which has continued without a 
break until the present day—a period of two hun- 
dred years. 

Perhaps the earliest records disappeared from the 
archives of the firm when, in 1745, “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie” entered Lancaster with his army and was 
crowned King, but we know that Robert Gillow had 
established himself so well in the esteem of his fellow 
citizens that he became a Freeman in the year 1728, 
and in 1731 there are continuous records showing the 
details of a trade which in the earliest years did not 
concern furniture alone. In those days Lancaster was 
a port second only to Bristol in its importance, and 
we find Robert Gillow engaging in various trading 


ventures which had to run the usual risks of those 


in one letter to a merchant at 


for we find 


times, 


A mahogany secretary bookcase—Designed 1786 
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A mahogany chair for the hall with carved drapery 
back—Designed 1788 


Barbadoes—“The Fleet comes very slowly in being 
intercepted by three French Men of War”—this at the 
time of the Seven Years War (1756/63). 

Throughout the eighteenth century Lancaster was 
the Gillow headquarters. Their patrons were numer- 
ous and influential, as is shown by the books of the 
firm, for we find monarchs, statesmen, eminent divines, 
painters, famous lawyers and popular actors amongst 
their customers. A casual glance through the books 
reveal such items as the following: 


Box ordered for the King of Prussia. 
Desk ordered for Thomas Romney. 
Table for the Earl of Strafford. 
Table for Lord A. Hamilton. 
Writing-desk for the Earl of Derby. 


The fame of the House of Gillow for true design, 
fine craftsmanship and sound construction soon be- 
came worldwide, and the furniture sent out from the 
workshops was accepted by the public as the best. 
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A desk designed for the Earl of Derby in 1798 


Mr. Percy Macquoid in his book, “The Age of 
Satinwood,” says: ‘Much of the inlaid and satinwood 
furniture generally attributed to Hepplewhite, Shearer 
and Sheraton may be the work of Gillows.” 

The diagrams in the old Cost Books of Gillow 
show the meticulous care that was taken with every 
article turned out by the firm in its early days, and 
account for the wonderful craftsmanship which has 
been handed down through generations from the time 
of the founder of this firm. 


INVENTED PRESENT Form oF BILLIARD TABLE 

About the middle of the eighteenth century the Gillow 
family leased land in London to build a depot for 
the sale of their handiwork. From 1770 and onward 
we find a large number of billiard tables consigned 
by the Lancaster to the London House. The billiard 
table in its present form was the invention of the 
firm, and for many years it had a monopoly of the 
manufacture. 

Many of the designs of Robert Adam, Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton were carried out by Gillow, and sketches 
of models are among the priceless heirlooms in the 
factory of Lancaster to this day. 

Gillow did not specializ@ in household furniture alone. 
On the walls of the manager’s office in Lancaster is 
an old print memorializing a sailing ship which a 
hundred years ago brought timber into Lancaster.. ine 
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A satinwood pier table designed in 1795 for the Earl 
of Straffordshire 
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appointments and furnishings of this were all carried 
out by the House of Gillow. 

Side by side with this old print is a panoramic view 
of the Clyde, taken quite recently, of five large steam- 
ers all furnished by the present firm of Waring & 
Gillow from their factory at Lancaster. 

In the latter half of last century another furniture 
house—a Liverpool firm—began to attract attention. 
Though not as old as Gillows it had absorbed the best 
traditions of furniture manufacture, and added a fer- 
tility of ideas in matters of art, design, decoration 
and construction which early made its impress in the 
trade of the North. 

This firm was Warings. Finding insufficient scope 
in the metropolis of the North, the firm gravitated to 
London, and eventually there was a fusion with the 
older House of Gillow—a combination of experience, 


excellence and brilliance perhaps unique in the world 


of commerce. Other firms that were added to this 
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Designed in 1787 


A cweular lady’s dressing table. 


combination were those of T. J. Bontor & Sons, who 
had been established in Bond Street for over a cen- 
tury and a half, and the eminent House of Collinson 
& Lock. 
CAMPAIGNED AGAINST THE VICTORIAN VOGUE 

The amalgamation of these great houses occurred at 
the period in English furniture known as the Victo- 
rian, and on which we look back today with con- 
siderable curiosity because of its unusual character. 
The head of the firm as now composed felt that 
there was no need for the character of design, and 
that expert knowledge could be applied to the adapta- 
tion of the delightful English styles from the Tudor 
period to the Eighteenth Century in order to create 
a revolution in decorative art and beautify the homes 
of all classes. 

This idea resulted in an intensive campaign against 
the Victorian vogue. A studio of artists was gathered 
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A desk designed in 1794 


together with a zeal and enthusiasm against the Vic- 
torian style that was almost incredible. Though this 
body of artists did not create a new design of furni- 
ture, yet they created what soon became known as the 
“Waring Vogue.” 


Their enthusiasm soon met with its reward, and 
their fame spread so rapidly that contracts flowed in 
from France, Switzerland, Germany, Russia, South 
Africa, South America, Canada and the United States 
in quick succession, and the name of Warings became 
associated with excellent furniture as the name of 
They are 


Gillow had been for over two centuries. 
still a leading firm. 
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A satinwood commode, designed in 1788 
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ANTIQUING IN PENNSYLVANIA 
By R. L. SCHARRING-HAUSEN 


We recently took a little two day antiquing trip 
through Eastern Pennsylvania, not so much with the 
intention of making many purchases, although we did 
pick up a few oddments in glass and luster, as with 
the idea of forming impressions of the antique trade 
in that section. Our route took us through Doyles- 
town, Norristown, Pottstown, Reading and Lebanon, 
thence through Elizabethtown and Columbia to York 
to Lancaster and back to the vicinity of Trenton, N. J. 

Stops were made at shops along the way which we 
knew of, and in every case we found a spirit of friend- 
liness transcending ordinary business courtesy. At 
Doylestown there is the famous old Fountain House, 
of pre-Revolutionary date, which is furnished through- 
out with rare and unusual old pieces. The owner, 
Mr. Francis Mireau, has a most rich and interesting 
personality. 

At Pottstown we saw a very useful lowboy desk. 

York is full of dealers, and in the shops we visited 
there were some very interesting pieces in walnut: 
slant-top desks, stretcher tables and gate-legged tables; 
also the Pennsylvania painted marriage chests. We 
saw any quantity of glass and old bottles. 

In Lancaster -we made our last stop, as we were 
then pressed for time. Here we saw some fine pieces 
in walnut and pine, including a handsome slant top 
desk, and a very unusual Lancaster table with shell 
carving on the apron, and pad feet. 

After such a trip as this, one is left with the feeling 
that really fine pieces are increasingly scarce, and are 
bought up as fast as they are put on sale. In conse- 
quence, a great deal of crude and heavy stuff has come 
on the market to supply the demand for antique furni- 
ture. Mere age does not distinguish a piece, but form 
and line and grain; and it seems a little queer to 
hear a piece of furniture originally knocked together 
by a carpenter to stand in a cellar or shed kitchen 
praised as “quaint,” and see it sold as an “antique.” 

Most of the furniture we saw was in original con- 
dition, but at one place a cabinetmaker was carefully 
removing all scars and traces of age. With a great deal 
of misapplied patience he carefully scraped down to 
the bare wood, and even went so far as to sandpaper 
all the inside of the drawers until they looked like 
new wood! Worst of all, he used a piano finish, so 
that a piece when it left his hands resembled a good 
reproduction; the antique air, in all save outline, was 
gone. 

Any one interested in old houses will find a great 
deal to see on this route. Eastern Pennsylvania is 
noted for is ledgestone houses, and we saw any num- 
ber of charming examples in time-mellowed gray and 
brown stone, with beautifully panelled doorways and 
shutters painted white. Some of them had a dentil 
course under the cornice, and one had a course of 
crenellations. Near York and Lancaster there are 
many houses of red brick with white woodwork, very 
neat, but somewhat garish. Many of the farmhouses 
there were surmounted by a belfry, a relic of the days 
when watches were not carried, and the bell told the 
men in the field when dinner was ready! 
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Massive mahogany bed, circa 1790. The 
which forms a step—Courtesy 


bed stands on an extra base, 
of N. Hegemeister 
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The maple bedroom in the home of Mrs. N. S. Lockwood. 
The framed pictures are a collection of Presidents litho- 
graphed by Currier & Ives. The tables, chairs, high boys, bed 
and desk are maple, but the finishing touch seems to be the 
beautiful hooked rugs and the old bedspread. 
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A Concise History of Ship Models 


Three and Four Deck Poops Persisted Until the Last Days of Wind-propelled Battle- 
ships—Fine Models of Early Ships Shown 


Parti tle 


Modern Replicas of Early Ships. 


By CAPTAIN E. ARMITAGE McCANN 


Model of the Gokstad Ship, the original of which was found in 1880 
and is said to have been buried with a Viking chieftain in the ninth, 
century, Dimensions of vessel: length 79 ft. 4 in., beam Ostia cra! 


Reple 7 i: 


body of ship-model enthusiasts who have con- 
structed quite a number of noteworthy replicas of 
the earliest ships of which there is definite record. 

These men do not lightly undertake such a task. 
Museums and libraries have to be exhaustively searched 
for early prints, manuscripts or any other form of re- 
liable data which will give the required information of 
shape, size, construction, rig and detail of the pro- 
posed ship. From such skilled hands the resulting ob- 
jects are more historically exact than any other form 
of record. 

The painter artist has always allowed himself con- 
siderable latitude in his representation of a ship, but 
the model-maker does not permit himself this luxury. 
To satisfy the model-maker every line and detail must 
be accurate in form and to scale; thus such models 
are our best source of information about the early 
ships. 

It is regrettable that all those early artists allowed 
their imagination to take so complete control of their 
hands, because we could now well dispense with their 
chiaroscuro in favor of draughtsmanship. It is never 
safe to make use of a detail found in one artist’s pic- 


I the present generation there has arisen a small 


Model made in the Smithsonian Instiiute. 


ture, but if one finds it repeated by several, then one 
may safely assume that that feature was actually on 
the ships of the time. 

Of the Phcenecian, Greek and Roman ships we have 
some written records and sculptured pictures, sufficient 
to give us their main features and a vague idea of 
their appearance, but not enough for the careful 
modelist. 

ACCURATE SHIP DESCRIPTIONS LEFT US 

There were, however, a few careful draughtsmen 
who have left us reasonably accurate descriptions of 
the vessels of their time. Notable among these were 
W. A., a Flemish artist of the late fifteenth century; 
Pieter Bruegel of the sixteenth century; John Galle, 
Cornelius Danckertz, and particularly Joseph Furtten- 
bach of the seventeenth century. This latter naval archi- 
tect has left drawings with descriptive text in archaic 
German of several types of vessels of his period, not- 
ably the Mediterranean longships used by the Turks 
and Moors, a galleas and a galleon. In the latter the 
rigging and especially the blocks are greatly exagger- 
ated, possibly for the sake of clearness, but more 
probably because he drew, in part, from contemporary 
ship models. 
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In his drawing of a warship one can note that the 
excessively high poop and forecastle of earlier times 
is already being reduced to reasonable proportions. 
These superstructures were originally erected on the 
Greek and Roman longships as platforms for the 
archers; the hulls were made by shipwrights and the 
“castles”, which were but flimsy affairs, were made by 
shore carpenters. As time passed these features be- 
came permanent parts of the hull and absurdly large. 
With the invention of naval guns and with them long- 
range fighting, they were no longer so necessary as 
fighting platforms to shoot from and repel boarders, 
but were retained under the mistaken impression that 
that was the best method of obtaining dry cabin and 
deck space. Toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it was found that this end could best be achieved 
with decreased height by keeping the upper decks the 
full width of the ship, and that the ship so built was 
much more handy and seaworthy. 

The vital importance of this feature being realized, 
poop space, proportionate to the length, was gradually 
sacrificed; but the length of the whole vessels com- 
pared with the breadth, increased until from a length 
barely three times the beam it became, in the clipper 
ship era, about five times. 


LONG-SHIPS WERE BUILT FOR SPEED 

It is difficult to realize why, having once had the 
longship models of the Viking and Mediterranean gal- 
leys, builders should have reverted to such beamy ves- 
sels. It is true that merchant ships required carrying 
capacity, and the men-of-war needed stability for 
their heavy artillery, and that to this day battleships 
have a big beam, but these latter have tremendous 
driving force in their interiors, whereas the round- 
ships were inevitably slow and cumbersome, which left 
them without that speed and ease of manoeuvering 
which has always been the most important factor in 
naval battles. 

Three and four decked poops with stern and quarter 
galleries persisted until the last days of wind pro- 
pelled battleships, but by the middle of the seventeenth 
century they were much more reasonable. 

The modern sailing ship and steamship still has a 
forecastle and poop, but it falls into the main lines of 
the hull and is only one deck in height. Midship 
superstructures, as adopted in steamships, are only 
possible to the slightest extent in sailing vessels, be- 
cause the crew must be able to run from end to end 
without hindrance in order to handle the sails. 


VIKING NINTH CENTURY SHIP DISCOVERED 

For exact knowledge as to the manner of ships the 
Vikings favored we are indebted to their habit of 
burying their chieftains in their ships together with 
other material they used. Such a ship of the ninth 
century was found at Gokstad, near Sandefjord, Nor- 
way, and from this a number of models have been 
made, one of which we illustrate. 

These ships were closely akin to our modern whale- 
boats. They were clincher built, of good proportions, 
with easy entrance and run, a deep-rockered keel and 
considerable sheer. They were propelled by both oars 
and sail and steered with an oar-shaped rudder. This 
particular ship was 79 ft. in length, with an extreme 
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breadth of 16.5 ft. She carried a crew of 70 men, who 
hung their shields on the gunwale as shown. It was 
in such a ship as this that Lief Erricson discovered 
America. 

One -of the finest models of these early ships is that 
depicted in a full-page illustration of a Flemish car- 
rack made by R. Morton Nance. It shows a ship of 
the largest class known in Flanders at her time, the 
mid-fifteenth century, and though a little deeper than 
usual is typical of the carrack or round-ship of that day. 
The model shows a number of interesting details, such 
as the longitudinal wales and vertical skids, the round 
tuck stern then prevalent, the light fore and after 
castles, still regarded as fighting stages, and that the 
main sail was the propelling power, the other sails 
being only auxiliary. 

The tops were an important military part of these 
ships, and from them can be seen projecting the ends 
of the supply of darts with a swivel gun at the mizzen; 
also may be noted the top cranes, crane lines and 
craneline pokes or bags for hauling stones to the tops, 
from there to be hurled on the enemy. 

The long cask hung over the quarter is the “steep- 
tub,” in which the salt meat was placed to soak in 
rainwater and into which the cook’s “shifter” got 
bodily, trampling out the salt with bare feet or remov- 
ing the day’s rations with his flesh-fork. This steep 
tub was still found in the main chains of seventeenth 


century ships, and a modification of it was called the. 


“harness-cask” on modern sailing ships. 

This ship, though primarily a cargo ship, carried 
eight guns on carriages on the poop, and would be 
able to cope with almost anything afloat at that time, 
both in fighting and in sailing qualities. She would be 
of about 800 tons burden. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF I6TH CENTURY SHIPS 

The rigged model of an early sixteenth century 
merchant ship made by Mr. F. H. Mason, R.B.A., 
shows the most striking features of her kind, which 
were a low freeboard amidships, a high over-hanging 
forecastle and a heavy superstructure at the stern. 
These erections, developed from the temporary fight- 
ing “castles” of earlier date, were now incorporated 
with the ship structure. The model represents a ves- 
sel of about 150 tons burden, but during the sixteenth 
century Genoese carracks of 1600 tons’ burden are 
recorded as having been built. 


The model of an English man-of-war (1580-1600) 
made by Mr. Morton Nance from information ob- 
tained from contemporary prints, paintings and de- 
tailed description, “shows features of both the round- 
ship or medieval merchant vessel, and the longship 
or war galley—a combination which made a _ vessel 
capable of carrying a considerable spread of canvas 
and ample armament while possessing the speed ‘and 
handiness associated with lightness in construction. 
The narrowing or housing-in of the topsides which 
rendered the vessel more seaworthy and strengthened 
the decks as gun platforms, as well as the beak-head 
and the open-stern gallery, were new features of this 
period, while gratings and nettings in the waist as a 
defense against boarders were adapted from an earlier 
arrangement.” The detachable bonnet on the lower 
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Model of a Flemish Carrack (1450-80) in the Science Museum, 
London. This model, made by Mr. R. Morton Nance from 
contemporary sources, shows the typical 15th Century “round 
ship,” which though Flemish is essentially Mediterranean in 


type. 


edges of the sails, an equivalent of reefing, shown 
laced to the foresail, and the striking of topmasts were 
innovations of this period. 

There is an armament of 30 large guns, besides 
which a number of small swivelguns would have been 
carried. 

Cannon were introduced into land warfare about 1350 
and into warships very soon after. The early guns, 
chiefly at the two ends, were trained to fire over the 
bulwarks. Gun ports between the decks were intro- 
duced about 1500, and it was this feature which finally 
led to the differentiation between merchant ships and 
warships. The former class regularly carried guns 
for defensive purposes right into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, chiefly to guard them against attack by pirate 
and privateer. They had again to be lightiy armed 
during the last war. 

There is record of an agreement between England 
and France that armed merchant ships, which meant 
practically all ships, should be prohibited from sailing 
without the granting of a special license by the Crown. 
This was intended to check piracy. 


WONDER SHIP OF THE IOTH CENTURY 


The wonder ship of the sixteenth century was the 
“Henri Grace a’Dieu” or “Great Harry,” built in 1512- 
15 at Woolwich. She carried four masts and a long 
bowsprit; she was of about 1000 tons burden, and had 
a crew of 700 men and an armament of 20 to 30 can- 
non with a large number of smaller guns. 


The Invincible or Most Happy Armada of Spain 
also comes into this century. Much is made of the 
superior size of the Spanish ships, but only seven of 
them were of over a thousand tons apiece and the 
English had two. The former did, moreover, have a 
big advantage in size, but the latter were better armed, 
the men were better trained, and the ships more sea- 
worthy and weatherly. 

The armada galleons were of the most picturesque 


Model of a merchant ship of the early Sixteenth 
Century 
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Model of a Seventeenth Century fisherman—In Smith- 
sonian Institute 


type ever built, and of them innumerable models have 
been and still are being made. No very exact knowl- 
edge of them in their entirety is obtainable, but from 
prints, pictures, and description, composite models 
may be made with reasonable exactitude. 

The galleons and also the caravels are of a type, 
however, which lends itself to flights of fancy. Thus 
the great majority of the models of them are more 
decorations with a ship motif than real ship models. 
If that is all one wants, well and good, but if one 
wants a model that is something like the real ships 
one has to be wary in this class. 


SOME OLD MODELS STILL BEING MADE 

On leaving the galleon type of vessel in the early 
days of the seventeenth century one soon enters upon 
the period in which exact scale models of the English, 
French and Dutch war vessels were being made con- 
temporaneously. This class were described in the 
previous article. Some models of these latter ships 
are still being made, but they belong to a different 
class from those now under consideration. This class 
includes the early venturers of all’ nations, which well 
deserve an article tc themselves, and also native craft, 
these being so numerous in type and very much the 
same now as they were when first seen. 

The modern models of early ships are not much at- 
fected by the exacting collector, who desires only ex- 
amples which are, without question, exact replicas of 
some particular ship or class of ships; or which, to a 
less degree, have values as careful contemporary work. 

The desultory collector, who is not so particuiar, 
will not as a rule care to pay the price such ex- 
haustive research and careful work necessitates. 

For museum and similar exhibitions they have great 
value in showing the development of ship building, 
and in a survey of ship models they hold a position of 
importance. Individually they are replete with interest 
and are picturesque, as is the case with all worthy ship 
models. 
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A Book for Little Grown-Ups 


First American Book on Etiquette Was Printed Before the Revolution—In 


1805 a 


Second Edition Was Produced—Author a Schoolmaster 
By LEAH ADKISSON KAZMARK 


+ 
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The School of Good Manners—Second Edition 


ers of wood that were neatly disguised, all go 

to make up a twentieth century treasure: the 
first etiquette book brought out in America in the days 
when there was, in fact, nothing across the Atlantic but 
a handful of struggling Colonies. On the rude, wooden 
presses of Boston this first small edition was set up, and 
though toys were still shipped from the old country 
and the styles and customs of children remained as 
they were “back home,” the young folks had a real 
American product for their own—THE SCHOOL OF Goop 
Manners. The book was in no way elegant, but it 
had the distinction of boasting two pictures, and in 
diction and size produced for children themselves, it 
was a delightful oasis in a desert of Psalmbooks and 
religious treatises. 

Out of these pages now dim with the years the 
little folks of the days when America was young 
seem to step; to tell us of themselves, their manners 
and customs. It was Judge Sewell who in his writ- 
ings in those days referred to children as the “little 
grown-ups.” With clothing patterned after their 
elders, with sleek hair brushed into place, with grave 
faces as if they too faced problems in a new, strange 


N | INETY-FIVE wee pages placed between thin cov- 


land, it is no wonder that they seemed to the worthy 
Judge as minature grown-ups. Yet the little book tells 
us they had faults! But they were lovable ones, 
typical of childhood. 

First Epirion PRINTED BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 

The first edition of the book was brought out some 
time previous to the troubled days of the Revolution 
by a Boston schoolmaster who was so well known 
in his community as “The Master” that he deemed it 
unnecessary to set down his name. The author had 
known a similar book for young folks in old England, 
and such of these precepts as he thought suitable for 
the new land, he used. The Master’s timely writings 
in manners met with success, and in 1805 the historic 
firm of Manning & Loring issued a second edition, 
quite an honor to the tiny volume, for books in those 
days were luxuries, and most families owned only 
those few which had been handed down along with 
the precious pewter, woven coverlets and corner cup- 
boards. 

But “The School of Good Manners” was recognized 
as a needed thing in the new country. The Master, 
an Englishman, wrote his facts and advice in so con- 
cise and plain, yet delightful, a style that elders as 
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well as children might read it with profit. The 
preface opens to the point with emphasis: 

“It is acknowledged by almost everyone, that a good 
carriage in Children is an ornament not only to them- 
selves, but also to those from whom they descend. 
When David, while he was but a lad, or youth, be- 
haved himself wisely, the King, observing him said: 
‘Whose son is the youth? Inquire whose son the 
So that his parents were honored by 
his good carriage. Whereas children of but mean. 
careless or ill-breeding bring disgrace on their pa- 
rents, as well as contempt on themselves. This little 
book is composed for the help of Parents, in teaching 
their Children how to conduct themselves during their 
Minority. For we read ‘Train up a Child in the way 
he should go; and when he is old, he will not depart 
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from it. 

Then the good Master petitions that parents will 
befriend his edition and recommends it to be used in 
schools, since “herein are things proper to be taught 
Children.” 

“Things proper to be taught” are set forth in one 
hundred and sixty-three clear-cut rules covering the 
entire scope of child life in Colonial days: At the 
Meeting-house; at Home; at the Table; in Company; 
in Discourse; at the School; when Abroad; and among 
other Children.” 

It is certain that the Master knew all sides of the 
children of that date. Not only did he teach them 
long hours six days a week, but “boarded round” with 
the families as part of his salary, and many times was 
forced to sleep with the boys of the homes in the 
attic room. On Sunday he went to the Meeting-house, 
where he shared the family pew, home again to dinner; 
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- Of Children’s Behaviour cohen in Company. 
ee uot into the company of fu- 


periors without command or calling, 
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_ _ for without a bow. : 
_ Put not thy hand in the prefence of 
_ others to any part of thy body not ordi« 
_ narily difcovered, eek ae 
_ Sing not nor hum in thy mouth, while 

thou art in company. | 
- _, Stand not wriggling with thy body hith. 
_ er and thither, but fteady and upright. 

Play not wantonly like a mimic, with 
thy fingers or feet. o Wes : 
_ In coughing or fneezing, make as little 
- .noife as poffible. © Ree ear be ah 

If thou canft ngt. avoid yawning, fhut 
thy mouth with thine hand or handkerchief 
before it, turning thy face afide. © 
~_ When thou bloweft thy nofe, let thy 
handkerchief be ufed, and make not a noife. 
_Gnaw not thy nails, pick them not nor 
bite them with thy teeth. - rea 
_ “Spit not in the room, but in the fires 
_ place, or rather go out and do it abroad. 
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then came the quiet afternoon when, since no pleas- 
ures of even mild sort were allowed, the weary teacher 
could have a few hours to himself. The life of a 
master in those days made him the finest of authority 
on the subject of children, and it is no wonder that 
he could discover they were in need of one hundred 
and sixty-three precepts to make them better their 
ways. , 

Rules for behavior at the meeting-house come first, 
since much of Colonial life centered about religion, 
especially in the vicinity of Boston, and some of these 
have a familiar ring to the ears of modern children. 

RULES TO BE OBSERVED AT CHURCH 

“Decently walk to thy seat or pew. 

Lend thy seat for the easing of any one that stands 
near thee. 

Taik not in the Meeting-house. 

Fix thine eye on the minister; let it not wildly 
wander to gaze on any person or thing. 

Be not hasty to run out of the Meeting-house when 
the worship is ended, as if thou wert weary of being 
there.” 

Or CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR WHEN AT HoME. 

“Make a bow always when you come home, and be 
instantly uncovered. 

Never speak to thy parent without some title of 
respect as, ‘sir, ‘madam’. 

Come not into the room where thy parents are with 
strangers, unless thou art called, and then decently; 
and at bidding, go out; or if strangers come in while 
thou art with them, it is manners with a bow to 
withdraw. 

Quarrel not nor contend with thy brethren or sister, 
but live in love, peace and unity.” 
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«Lean not on the chair of a fuperior % 
ftanding behind him. ~ er 
~~ Spit not upon the fire; nor fit too wide 
with thy knees at it. an ee 
Turn not thy back to any, but place thy~ 
felf fo that none may be behind thes Ree 
Read nat letters, books, or other Wwrit- 
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Come not near when another reads” 
letter or any other paper, "qe 
Lee thy. countenance be moderately 
cheerful, neither laughing nor frowning, — 
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From the Flora E. Lewman Collection, Decatur Art 
Institute, Decatur, Ill. 
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Parents will agree with the Master that the details 
and niceties of the table are the most difficult to instill 
into children. So several pages are devoted to de- 
tailed accounts of just what is considered proper, and 
might well be read by young folks today who are 
struggling to handle a knife and fork 
manner.” 


“in a seemly 


Or CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR AT THE TABLE. 

“Come not to the table without having your hands 
and face washed, and your head combed. 

Sit not down till thou art bidden by thy parents 
or other superiors. 

Ask not for anything, but tarry till it be offered 
thee. 

Eat not too fast, or with greedy behavior. 

Make not a noise with thy tongue. 

Stare not in the face of any one (especially thy 
superiors) at the table. 

Bite not thy bread, but break it; but not with slovenly 
fingers, nor with the same wherewith thou taketh up 
thy meat. 

Take not salt with a greasy knife. 

Stuff not thy mouth so full as to fill thy cheeks. 

Blow not thy meat, but with patience wait until it 
be cool. 

Smell not of thy meat, nor put it to thy nose; nor 
turn it the other side upward to view it on thy plate. 

Spit not forth anything that is not convenient to be 
swallowed, as the stones of plums, cherries, or the like, 
but with thy left hand neatly put them to the side 
of thy plate. 

Fix not thine eyes upon the plate of another. 

Foul not the tablecloth. 

Pick not thy teeth at the table unless holding up 
a napkin before thy mouth with the other hand.” 

The details continue until the good Master, being 
exhausted as to further ideas, brings this section to 
an end with the warning: 

‘When thou riseth from the table, having made a 
bow at the side of the table where thou didst sit, 
withdraw.” 

Surely it takes but a wee grain of imagination to 
see these prim, sedate little folks, garbed in tight 
bodices and waistcoats just like their elders, make a 
“bow and withdraw.” The girls went into the main 
room to attend to their needlework and their brothers 
sat apart in one corner fashioning toys with skill and 
ingenuity. The pastimes must be quiet, for at the 
table the elders, the Master, and the ever-welcome 
guest engaged in the after-dinner “discourse.” And 
when this was brought to a close the children must 
be handy so that when “thanks are returned after the 
meal, return to thy place, and stand reverently till it 
be done.” 

Or CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR IN THEIR DISCOURSE. 

“Among superiors speak not till thou art spoken to, 
and bid to speak. 

Come not very near the person thou speaketh to. 

Sit not down till thy superior bid thee. 

Strive not with superiors in arguments or discourse. 

If thy superior speaks anything wherein thou know- 
est he is mistaken, correct not nor contradict him, 
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nor grin at the hearing of it; but pass over the error 
without notice or interruption. 

Mention not little or frivolous things among grave 
persons, 

Come not near two that are whispering, neither ask 
about what they converse. 

Boast not in discourse of thine own wit or doings. 

Beware not to utter anything hard to believe.” 

With regard to the page of the tiny book on be- 
havior in the school, it could be used today in the 
modern system quite as appropriately as in the days 
of dunce caps and whispering sticks. In fact, good 
conduct in the schoolroom must at any era be the 
same. A few of the rules set down are as follows: 

“Bow at coming in, pulling off thy hat. 

Loiter not but take thy seat. 

If any stranger come into the room, rise up and 
bow. 

At no time quarrel or talk in the school. 

If thy master speak to thee, rise up and bow; 
making thine answer standing. 

Bawl not aloud in making complaints. 

Make not haste out of school but soberly go when 
thy turn comes. 

Go not rudely home through the streets.” 


Or CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR WHEN ABROAD. 

“Go not singing, whistling or hallooing through the 
streets. 

Affront none, especially thy elders. 

Jeer not at any person whatever. 

Always give the right hand to your superiors, when 
you either meet or walk with them; and mind also 
to give them the wall, in meeting or walking with 
them; for that is the upper hand, though in walking 
your superior should then be at your left hand. But 
when three persons walk together, the middle place is 
the most honourable; and a son may walk at his 
father’s right hand, when his younger brother walks 
at the left. 

Give thy superiors leave to pass before thee in any 
narrow place. 

Pay thy respects to all thou meetest of thine ac- 
quaintance. 

Pull off thine hat and show thy reverence to them 
by bowing thy body.” 

One wonders if Colonial children ever played. Were 
they not ever busy in school, at the arts, reading the 
Bible? Evidently not, else the Master would not 
have given over several pages of his small volume 
to telling them how to behave when together. 

“Be not quarrelsome. 

Give place always to him that excelleth thee in 
quality, age or learning. 

Fret not at thy companion’s innocent mirth. 

Abuse not thy companions by word or deed. 

Deal justly among boys thy equal as if thou wert 
a man with men, and about business of higher im- 
portance. 

Be not selfish altogether. 

At play make not thy face, hands, or clothes nasty 
or dirty, nor sit upon the ground. 

Scorn not or laugh at any for their natural in- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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News of the Day---126 Years Ago 


Old Newspaper Containing Account of Washington’s Burial—One Man Wants to 
Pinewood and Negro Wench. 


Sell Saw Mill, Building Lot, 
By WILLIAM 


HE Ulster County Gazette, published at 
Kingston, N. Y., by Samuel Freer & Son on 
Saturday, January 4th, 1800, has a good ac- 
count of “Washington Entombed.” In addition 
there are events of the day, both local and foreign. 
London news is ten weeks old when it appears in 
the Gazette columns. Congressional news is a 
month late. A poem “By a Young Lady” is placed 
at the top of the page in double column type. The 
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advertising pages 


are of great interest, and we 


reproduce the following advertisement: 
“For Sale—the one-half of a Saw Mill with a 
convenient place for Building, lying in the town of 


Rochester. 
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An account of Washington’s Burial 


By the Mill is an inexhaustible supply 
of Pinewood.—And also, 
Negro Wench. 
know the particulars by applying to John 
Jun. 


a stout, healthy, active 
Any person inclined to purchase 


at Rochester. Nov. 23, 1799.” 
Quite a remarkable combination 
for sale. 

Let us also reproduce the article 
on “Washington Entombed.” As 
the writer predicts, the unclouded 
brightness of his Glory will illum- 
inate the future ages: 


“WASHINGTON ENTOMBED” 


“George Town, Dec. 20th 1799,— 
“On Wednesday laft, the mortal 
part of WASHINGTON the Great 
—the Father of his Country and 
the Friend of man was configned 
to the tomb, with solemn honors 
and funeral pomp. 

“A multitude of persons affem- 
bled from many miles round, at 
Mount Vernon, the choice abode 
and laft residence of the illustrious 
chief. There were the groves, the 
spacious avenues, the beautiful 
and sublime scenes, the noble 
manfion—but, alas! the auguft in- 
habitant was now no more. The 
Great soul was gone. His mortal 
part was there indeed, but ah! how 
affecting! how awful the spectacle 
of such worth and greatness, thus, 
to mortal eyes, fallen!—Yes! fal- 
len! fallen! fallen! 

“Between three and four o’clock, 
the sound of artillery from a vef- 
fel, in the river, firing minute 
guns, awoke afrefh our solemn sor- 
row—the corps was moved—a 
band of mufic with mournful mel- 
ody melted the sould into all the 
tenderness of woe. 

The procession “was formed & 
moved on in the following order: 

“Cavalry, Infantry, Guard, (With 
arms reversed.) Mufic, Clergy. The 
General’s horse with his saddle 
holfters and piftols. Cols. Simms, 
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—the name of WASHINGTON—the 
American President and General—will 
triumph over DEATH! The unclouded 
brightness of his Glory will illuminate 
the future ages!” 

The latest news is erniened on the 
front page. News from London is dated 
Oct. 18th, a little over ten weeks old, 
but the latest in those days. 

News of the American 
about four weeks late. 

The advertisements on the back page 
are the more interesting and they range 
from one week to six months late before 
being published. 

How would you like to lease 180 acres 
of land near the square for $25.00 a year, 
with a two room house on it, and 160 
acres of timber? Would you like to buy 
“A neat, elegant, well-finished Pleasure 
SLEIGH” or if you know who took a 
fine excellent GUN from the general 
store about a year ago, you can get a 
reward of TWO DOLLARS, and rea- 
sonable charges. If you have RAGS, 
you can get cash for them at the print- 
ing office. Did you happen to see a red 
bull running around, if so you will be 
thanked to give the printers information thereof. 

This old newspaper was originally acquired by one 
of Cleveland’s early collectors, Mr. Henry O. Perkins, 
who operated a book shop in old Sloss Block on 
Seneca Street, about 1880. It was about this time 
also that many fac-similes of this paper were run off. 
In these copies, though, more modern type was used, 
and the letter “s” was substituted for the original “f” 
as oftentimes used in place of ‘“‘s”’ at the dawn of the 
19th century. 

There are few editions of old American news- 
papers which have attracted so much attention as 
this copy of the Ulster County Gazette. 

Old rag paper was used for these Colonial news- 
papers, and it defies the elements of time much better 
than the present-day paper made from woodpulp. 
Tallow grease spots may be seen where they have 
dripped from the candle held by some careless per- 
son while reading. In those days a newspaper was 
sometimes passed around to many readers, and 
eagerly read by all. This one of 126 years ago is 
carefully preserved and is in the collection of Wil- 
liam J. Brownlow of Cleveland, Ohio, to whom 
THE ANTIQUARIAN is indebted for the data appearing 
herewith. There are numerous collections of old 
newspapers throughout the United States, many of 
which are valuable and are carefully treasured. 
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Interesting advertisements in the Ulster County Gazette, 1800 


COLONIAL AND EUROPEAN MANTELS 
(Continued from page 35) 


the time when knobs and so on were applied as orna- 
ments to chests and other pieces of furniture and 
painted black. The carver got into difficulties in 
this mantelpiece and was obliged through faulty 
calculation to put two of his squares, one with a 
diagonal knob, the other with a straight, in juxta- 
position, 


In the group of three mantels illustrated the one 
above is taken from an old colonial home in New 
Jersey. All the carving itself appears, judging from 
the photograph, to be very well done. We know that 
carvers as well as joiners early emigrated to this 
country, and it is not surprising to find excellent 
specimens of work in widely separated localities. 
Some of these are exquisite in design, execution and 
proportion. 


The last mantel illustrated is fascinating. The carv- 
ing of the central fan is lovely; the plain cornice 
under the shelf is very effective and the extension 
of the plain board beyond the simply carved ped- 
estals gives width and dignity. 


All the specimens shown are interesting as show- 
ing the widely spread attention given, at this period, 
to this important feature of Colonial homes. 
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A BOOK FOR LITTLE GROWN-UPS 
(Continued from page 47) 


firmities of body or mind; nor because of them, fix 
to them any vexing title, but pity such as are so 
visited, and be thankful that you are otherwise so 
distinguished and favored. 

Publish nothing of thine own household or family 
affairs. Children must meddle only with the affairs 
of children.” 

So with these concise and gentlemanly admonitions 
for conduct the precise Master ends with, “Children, 
these are the chief of these rules of behavior, the ob- 
servation whereof will deliver you from the disgrace- 
ful titles of sordid and clownish, and entail, upon the 
mention of you, the honour of genteel and well-bred 
children. For there is scarcely a sadder sight, than 
a clownish and unmannerly child. Avoid, therefore, 
with the greatest diligence, so vile an ignominy.” 

Since all the literature of those periods when 
America was young dealt with religions and morals 
the Master could not escape from the tendency of 
his times altogether and must find space in his wee 
volume for some tiny prayers, fragments or religious 
treatises, and “Eight Wholesome Cautions.” 

One is torn between laughter and tears at such 
headings which read: “Happy Death of a Child,” or 
“Love to Christ expressed by a Dying Infant.” Ex- 
tracts from “Dying Exercises of Susannah Wright, 
aged ten years and nine months” would not be thought 
healthful reading for the modern child. Susannah, 
taken ill, “Was concerned about the state of her soul 
and wanted to be prepared for another world, and 
when a friend came to her and asked her how she 
did, she said she wanted to praise the Lord but could 
not.” Then she quoted: 

“T would, but can not sing, 

I would, but can not pray, 

For Satan meets me when I try 
And frights my soul away.” 

Such was the cheery reading that Colonial children 
had for daily diet, so that one may need never wonder 
that old paintings of certain noted little folks portray 
them with such sad, grave faces. To be grave and 
serious was to be correct; so even in death must 
they be little Spartans and observe etiquette, for the 
worthy Master cautions them, ‘How pleasant to re- 
mark the effect of grace in little Children, and to view 
them in their dying moments bearing an honourable 
testimony to the excellence of religion.” 

Ten concise rules end the book and brings to a 
close the chat with the young folks of long ago. As 
a treatise on Colonial child-life these alone are fitting 
for much thought. Twentieth Century parents might 
try them for one hour on their children should they 
ever have occasion or desire to prove that times have 
changed. 

TEN SHORT EXHORTATIONS, 

“Let thy thoughts be divine, awful and godly 

Let thy talk be little, honest and true. 

Let thy works be profitable, holy and charitable; 

Let thy manner be grave; 

Let thy diet be temperate, frugal and convenient; 
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Let thy apparel be sober; 

Let thy will be compliant ; 

Let thy prayers be devout, often and fervent; 

Let thy recreations be lawful, brief and seldom; 

Let thy meditations be of death, judgment and 
eternity.” 

Dear “little grown-ups” whose thoughts must be 
“awful and godly!”. One wonders at just what time 
a reaction set in and there arose a free-thinking per- 
son, who to the horror of his good friends and to 
the shame of his family that he dare attack convention 
uttered that warm-blooded, understanding truism, 
“Children will be children.” Surely it was a great 
day for children. 


COLLECTING ANTIQUES 52 YEARS AGO 


Fifty-two years ago—in 1874—-an English collector, 
visiting Paris, complains of the high price of antiques. 
They were scarce even then. His letter follows: 

We are now in Paris. A few things are wanting, 
such as a thorough knowledge of the language, a good 
purse, calm temper, and a courteous manner. With 
these acquisitions for a brief stay, Paris has no rival. 

In my rambles during many years throughout the 
length and breadth of Europe, I have known men 
who, when I first visited their collections, were of the 
humblest order, but in a few years they became wealthy. 

In Paris, as indeed in all the small cities and towns 
in France, the rage for antiques is a furor. Only 
recently I visited the curious old town of Abbeville, 
where there are two or three small shops; in both I 
selected one or two trifles, the sum asked for which 
was most exorbitant, and yet I purchased. There is 
nothing good, bad, or indifferent to be had in Paris, 
save for a large outlay, and as for Sevres, if it is 
even tolerable, it is estimated as bullion. In London, 
as in Paris, there are crowds of antique dealers, with 
and without great knowledge. Ordinarily, specimens 
are far cheaper in England than abroad, and among 
the first-class English dealers I must do them the 
justice to say a novice may purchase without fear. 

Again and again it has been asserted to me by 
London dealers, that France comes over to purchase; 
in like manner France asserts in language which cour- 
tesy dare not contradict, that England acts in like 
manner; all I can say is that, speaking from my own 
experience, if England does purchase in France and 
gives a third of the price asked, the profit must be nil. 
I am aware that first-rate dealers do come to Paris, 
and do advertise that they are coming with money in 
their pockets, and are ready to purchase; and I con- 
clude it pays. But to an amateur collector, unless he 
is determined to have this or that object, regardless 
of expense, Paris is not his market. 

In Paris almost daily sales take place where every 
species of art objects are offered for sale—pictures of 
value, old and modern furniture, china, glass—in fact 
everything coming under the heading of antiques or 
art goods. A visit to these sales is highly amusing. 

Hunting antiques to a collector is a most agreeable, 
instructive, and innocent pursuit, wherein much is 
found alike to gratify the mind as the eye—till at 
length it becomes an engrossing passion. 
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Pennsylvania Antiques 


in the Rough 
AND PLENTY TO CHOOSE FROM! 


Pennsylvania Dutch Chests 
Dressers 
Empire Bureaus 
Chairs 
Tables 


Pennsylvania Pottery and Glass 


RARE PERIOD MANTELS 


In wood and various marbles 


(Not reproductions) 


This is the finest collection in the country, and includes sev- 
eral rare old pine SUNBURST mantels, and marble mantels 
in black and gold, white marble, Belgian black, verde an- 
tique, rose jasper, French gray, and many others. Old 
Colonial doors and doorways, wrought iron and bronze grille 
entrance doors. 


YE OLDE MANTEL SHOPPE 


Established 47 years 


63 Ninth Ave. New York City (15th St.) 


SILAS J. STAHL 


501 Kinc STREET PoTTsTOWN, PA. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


Having sold our Farm and_ buildings, and not wishing to 
move my large collection of fine Antiques, I will dispose of 


rare Furniture, China, . 
= ee in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
Regs ane many nae consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
articles uring cto- 
Ane Aat {sro Pata, ber at special prices. Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 
ill suspend business x 
ee a ae months ae LAMPS—GLASSWARE—PO TTERY 
ovember Ist. i 
receive mail at 236 ; IRON HARDWARE 
weS TO PHILA. East Biddle St., West 
CHESTER MARKET sT. Chester, Pa. ——_ 


TOWILMINGTON 


: L 
LOUISE BARBER MATHIOT A. E, CARROLL 
WEST CHESTER, PA., R. F. D. No. 2. TELEPHONE 735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 


WEST CHESTER 480-R ON WHITFORD ROAD, BE- 
TWEEN POTTSTOWN HIGHWAYS. Telephone, Laurel 84 


F Specialist in forming 
Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 : | Collections .of Early 
American and Old 
English Paintings and 


MARY CLAIRE O'BRIEN SS.) ia 


: PM Interior Decoration of 
ANTIQUES Ses. A. a Homes and Offices 
Studio, 2 flights up 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York City HARRIET ENDICOTT WAITE 


114 East 57TH STREET 


ENTRANCE ON 13th ST. New York CIty 
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PUBLIC SALE OF ANTIQUES 
At Hagerstown, Md. 
TuEsDAY & WEDNESDAY, OcToBeR 12 & 13 

Rare Antique Furniture 


and other items collected by Dr. J. S. Johnson, and sold by 
his order, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 12 and 13, 1926, 
at his country residence, Stone Court, which is two miles from 
Hagerstown, Mr., on the Cavetown Pike. 


J.H. Scumuck, York, Pa., Auctioneer 


Piecrust Table, Chippendale Sofa, Butterfly Table, Combback 
Windsors, Desks, Highpost Beds, Hepplewhite Chairs, 
Chippendale Chairs, Highboy, Lowboy, etc. 


Illustrated Catalog sent on receipt of 25c (no stamps) 


Address DR. J. S. JOHNSON 
STONE COURT HAGERSTOWN, Mb. 


UC SESEIEREIERE SERIE IIE SIME EI MIMI IO MIN 
TC oe 


My reputation as an Antique Dealer has always 


KATHERINE N. LORING 
been good because I handle 


Genuine Antiques 


KIRKSIDE 


Authentic 
Exclusively 


Antiques 


WAYLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 


You are invited to visit my house ~sit 3 fe 


Maple field beds 


Queen Ann mirrors 


wise Midway Courting mirrors 
for between Walnut lowboy 
this sign Greenwich Wing chairs 
Long tavern tables 
on the and Paneling (3 rooms) 
North Side Stamford Maple highboys 


American pewter 
Corner cupboards 
Hepplewhite sofa 
Pair of carved beds 


D. A. BERNSTEIN 
ADAMS CORNER, on the Boston Post Road 


SOUND BEACH, CONN. See the Barn Bargains for Fall! 
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Early American cottage Furniture 

in pine, maple and cherry, also 

some beautiful mahogany pieces. 

Fireplace fixtures and other hard- 

ware. Prints, coverlids, and quilts. 
Large stock of glass. 


The 
Sampler, 


Orleans, ass 


MONUMENT 
ROAD 
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QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


QUEEN ANNE CORNERS Acccorp, Mass. 
KNICKERBOCKER, KAS. 


Gouverneur 
Morris Mantel 


Earl of New York has on exhibition and for 
sale many rare and early American Colonial 
Mantels, Marble or Wood. Suitable for the 
Town or Country home. Also early light- 
ing fixtures, period French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Georgian Mantels, wrought iron win- 
dow grilles, doors, stair rails, marble fonts. 
ANTIQUES—real heirlooms of the past— 
some quaint and unusual pieces for the 
buyer who appreciates them. 


WALTER G. EARL 


235 E. 42nd St. (bet. 2nd and 3rd Aves.) New York 


Very Stunning Piece similar to the one in the Metropolitan 
Museum. 


Besides the finest pieces of furniture we carry a large 
stock of old hinges of all kinds, door knobs, latches, 
knockers, bull’s-eye, in fact all the necessary details for 
remodelling old houses. 

Inland State Road, 
Half way between Boston and Plymouth, Route 3 


Telephone Rockland 1245-R 
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Collectors of Antiques and other Motorists 
are invited to stop at 


mee ANKEE TAVERN 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
ANTIQUES 
The Francis Nye House 


Cage MATTAPOISETT MASSACHUSETTS 
POST ROAD A visit to our shop at this time, we feel, would repay 
you, as we have many unusually good pieces of furniture. 

in AfSo a fine collection of Glass, China, Lustre, Staffordshire, 


Quilts, Coverlets, Silver and Old Jewelry. 
Complete set of Sprigged China. 
Nearly complete set of Old Chelsea China. 
Set of Silver Resist China (23 pieces). 
Partial set of Bristol (soft paste). 
Also Ivories, Log Books, Early Wooden pieces, Old 
Ironery and Miniature pieces. 


DariEN, CONNECTICUT 


(As you leave the village going toward Norwalk) 


where delightful meals at moderate prices 
are served in a cool restful atmosphere 


Rooms for Overnight Guests 
Telephone DARIEN 779 


Tel. 143 Mattapoisett Correspondence Solicited 
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OWEN ROSSITER 


Interior Decorator 


Genuine English 


a) Mecca to Boston will 
jai aedeselected.)} hemo. 
ANTIQUES IN  THESROUGH 


at the 
Henry FirzGERALD ANTIQUE SHOP 
81 CHARLES STREET ’ - Boston, Mass, 


Antique 
Furniture 


Italian, Spanish and French 
Objets d’Art 


75B CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


54 
SUPTTEDTTEE ELECT ee 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
ANTIOUES 


38 Happon AVENUE HApponFIELD, N. J. 


This old wing chair, hewn from a solid tree 
trunk, would give a touch of rugged beauty to an 
early house. 


A shop of authentic Antiques, only thirty 
minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
over the Delaware River Bridge. 


MARTHA MORGAN 


Antiques and Prints 


847 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


ANTIQUA RGA 


Shown in the picture and offered for sale this month are: 

Georgian mirror (recently damaged), $150; silhouettes on either side, 
pair, $20; on mantel, 1 set of Copeland pitchers in blue and white, 
dogs one side, horses other side, per set, $70', sold separately; large 
brass candlesticks, pair, $30; under the mantel, Duncan Phyfe table 
with drop leaves, walnut, $75; copper lustre pitcher (perfect) $45; 1 
pair pewter lamps, electrified, $35; 2 black chairs, set of 6 with 
original decorations, all old but new cane seats, $90 set; on wall, 
rigat of mirror, old rose toile de jouey (Paris screens) $35; on wall, 
left of mirrors, an India print, $20; left of mantel, curly maple chest 
(new brasses), $100; right of mantel, maple table, Sheraton legs, $75; 
on table, lustre tea set, $185; hooked rug on floor, $50. 


CRANFORD COTTAGE 


7 Smith Court (at 50 Joy Street) Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass. 


SUT 


ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES 


ALBERT L. Morse & SON 
637 Madison Ave. New York City 
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MARTHA DEHAAS REEVES 


20 
POTTER STREET, 


HADDONFIELD, 
Nes: 


F and 

1026 
PINE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Fine 

Group of 

| Genuine 
Old 


Silhouettes 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINUM BOUGHT in ANY FORM 
ANTIQUE and MODERN GOLD JEWELRY and SILVERWARE 


Old American and English 


Silver 
HAROLD G. LEWIS CO. 


709 Lexington Ave. New York 


Between 57th and 58th Streets 
PHONE REGENT 3448 


RmHE ANTIQUARIAN 


Antique Silver 


Wedding Silver 


Jewelry 


Odd Trinkets 


Old peeee 


Selected pieces of modern pewter 
Copper Bowls 


Old Shefheld Plate 
Pewter, Silver and Jewelry repairing 
and restoring 


GEBELEIN 


79 CHESTNUT STREET Boston, Mass. 


AT AUCTION 
ANTIQUES EXCLUSIVELY 


BripGEwAy AUCTION Co. 
N. E. Cor. 8th St. & Spring Garden Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every Wednesday at 10:30 A. M. 

We sell from 300 to 500 lots weekly, consisting of 
rare original pieces of Furniture, China, Glass, Pewter, 
Prints, Paintings, etc. All goods sold without reserve. 
It will pay you to attend our sales. We offer only 
original pieces. 

H. G. HELLERMAN SoLt. H. COHEN 
Auctioneers of Antiques Only 
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Marky LENT 


f ANTIQUES }- 


9 East Eighth Street New York, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Perfectly produced photographs of 
your furniture, glass, china, bronzes, 
etc., will stimulate interest in goods 
far more than words. 


Our Work Is Good — The Cost Small 


Central News Photo 


Service, Inc. 


Phones: Pennsylvania 3090, 3091 


105 West 40TH St. New York 


KING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
415 E. Malin St., PatcHocugE, L. I., N. Y. 


Largest Antique Shop on Long Island 


Old Four-Post Beds, Wing and other odd Chairs, High- 
boys, Chests of Drawers, Desks, Corner Cupboards, 
Andirons, Candelabra, several old Firearms, C. & I. and 
other Prints. The stock is constantly changing, and we 
always have some worth-while pieces. 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


MAX SCHNEIDER 
798 Lexington Ave. (bet. 6lst & 62nd) 


(For 13 years with C. M. Traver) 


Specializes in Repairine Fine 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


CABINET WORK ALSO DONE TO ORDER 


cn 
ne a | 


The Boston Evening Transcript is the only daily 
newspaper in the world that conducts a regular weekly 
department devoted exclusively to the subject of an- 
tiques. For more than two years the Transcript has 
conducted such a department in its large Saturday issue 
under the editorship of Charles Messer Stow, an able 
commentator on the subject, and the interest among 
collectors and dealers has been so great that these pages 
are a stable part of the Saturday Transcript’s contents. 
The articles printed are written with authority and the 
illustrations of rare and unusual pieces are chosen with 
the sole aim of interesting collectors and extending 
their knowledge. 


Dealers have found this medium greatly to their ad- 
vantage because through the Transcript’s columns they 
can reach that part of the New England public which 
buys antiques. The advertising of any dealer known to 
be unreliable is rejected. 


A sample copy and advertising rates will gladly be 
sent to anyone applying to George A. Sammet, Mana- 
ger Antiques Department. 


Boston Evening Transcript 


324 Washington Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
Telephone Liberty 6600 
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HOOKED RUGS 


Have a large assortment—above 1,200—most of 
which have been gathered in New England. 
They are all sizes, shapes and patterns. This is 
a great opportunity for dealers to stock up, as I 
must sell. 


Also have considerable Early American furniture 
in the rough. 


Call and see the stock, or write me your wants. 


A. RUBIN 


110-112 Leverett St., Boston, Mass. 
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PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all style in 
Furniture and Furnishings. 


An Encyclopedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 
orations. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, 
size 91% x 12; 112 fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 
carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, 
etc.; 800 design motifs of furniture, walls and 
ceilings; also 65 interiors. 


1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 FoUuRTH AVENUE New York, N. Y. 
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THE ANTIQUAERITA 


Fine example of 
Early Pennsylva- 
nia cabinet - mak- 
ing, Cira 1780, 
showing typical 
Sheraton inlay and 
Chinese Chippen- 
dale lattice work— 
just one of many 
recent additions to 
our collection of 
early Americana. 


Hane 


PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE Co. 
1725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 16 E. 13th Street 
Antique Shop 


New YorkK 


We have everything for the old-fashioned 
American house: panelling, mantels, 


hinges, latches, furniture. 


FOR THE TRADE 
Antiques at Auction Prices 


Large quantities of Pewter Plates, Bowls, Candlesticks, Ink- 
pots, Porringers, Wrought Iron Candlestands, Rush and 
Betty Lamps, Pottery, Staffordshire, Figures, Plates, Tobies, 
Lacquer and Tin Trays, Porcelain Figures and Vases, Paper 
Weights, Old Glass, Pink and Copper Luster, Paintings, Por- 
traits, Miniatures, Silhouettes, Mirrors, Shawls, Needlework, 
Bellpulls, Footstools, Tin and Brassware, Prints, Paintings on 
Glass, and other things too numerous to mention. 


SUPPLYING COUNTRY DEALERS A SPECIAET & 
New Items Arriving Daily - What Are Your Wants? 


EpWarpD MILLER 
679 Lexington Avenue, at 56th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Plaza 9962 


ISABEL CARLETON WILDE 


has removed her antique 
shop to that historical part 
of old Cambridge that lies 
in the shadow of Harvard 
College, and has restored 
an old house built in 1800 
for her stock of 
EARLY 
AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


Visitors to Boston will be 
Welcome 


20 SoutH Srt., Bet. Boylston and Dunster 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Porter 2285 


me ANTIQUARIAN 


— 


The touring season in New Hampshire is about 
over, but the roads are open and in good con- 
dition. We have more time to scout for new 
stocks, so it will pay collectors and dealers alike 


to call and see our enormous stock of New 
Hampshire furniture. 


We have barns full of 


Chairs Glass 
Tables Tinware 
China Prints 
Pottery Mirrors 
Hooked Rugs Ironware 
ey 


Write Us Your Wants 
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The Webster Place 
Antique Shop 


On the Daniel Webster Highway 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 


“Te 


Katharine Willis Shops 


There are many rare an- 
tique pieces of furniture in 
my two shops. Prior to 
closing the Port Chester 
Shop for the winter, some 
of these pieces must be 
sold. Two rare antiques 
are pictured here—a Cum- 
mings Banjo Clock, which 
is a real find, and a curly 
maple Secretary-Desk, one 
of the finest I have ever 
possessed. Also a large 
stock of antiques, from 
which my clients may 
choose. Your inspection 
is invited, 
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KATHARINE WILLIS SHOPS 


072 AILUSIDE AV Eeelamatcas Nowy ec 
(20 minutes from Broadway) 


391 BOSTON POST RD= Port Chester; N--Y- 
(adjacent to Rye) 


ANTIQUES 


Miss O’Herron and Miss Frost are pleased to announce 
: the opening of a combination antique and book shop at 


feee sty lio lREET 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
: ANTIQUES THE OPEN Book 
LESLIE FROST Miss O’ HERRON 
Old Mahogany Lustre Old China 


TWO BLOCKS BELOW THE WENDELL HOTEL 


BRADFORD ARMS 


ANTIQUE SHOP 


Early Glass—China, Silver, Jewelry and Prints. 


59 Court STREET PLyMouTH, MaAss. 


Telephone 446 
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The OLD BLACKSMITH SHOP 


Near the Horse and Hound Inn 


en San @ee 


FLINT LOCK PISTOLS, for use 
or decoration. Brass trimmed, in 
working order, with flint, $6.95 
each. Large stock antique pistols, guns, swords, 
spears, armor, navy lamps, etc. Catalogue, 
1925, 60th Anniversary issue, 3772 pages, fully 
illustrated, contains pictures and historical in- 
formation of all American muskets and pistols, including 
Colts, since 1775, with all World War Guns. Mailed, 50c. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 


501 BROADWAY NEw YORK City 
Established 1865 


_ 


SoutH SALEM, Westchester County, N. Y. 


Rare Currier and Ives Prints 


LARGE COLLECTION OF 
WAR POSTERS 
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THE ANTIQUAR 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


We are now located in our new home, and want our 
friends to call and inspect our collection of Sunderland 
Pitchers, Empire Urns and Vases, Copper, Pink and Sil- 
ver Lustres, Lowestoft, Historical Blue, Marble Vases, 
early American furniture. 


HOG 
F. NOBLE CoO. 


789 Mapison AVENUE, at 67th Street 
Rhinelander 0347 Est. 35 Years 


The above Chippendale Chairs have the original fin- 
ish and are representative of my stock. 


Have numerous other pieces of antique furniture 
which are worth examining. 


mK 
F. S. CAPOZZI 


337 BLOOMFIELD AvE. Montc iar, N. J ; 
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MARKED COPIES 


COC Oe 


of the late C. S. LUNT 
AUCTIO ALE CATAL 

with over four hundred illustrations and three thou- NS CATALOG 
sand items described and priced. Is the most com- 


plete catalog on this subject that ever was published. giving the prices on articles sold on 


September 12, 13, 14, are now on sale. 


Price $1. Send for it today. Price $5. Send to 


BUCKLEY of BINGHAMTON, N. Y. BUCKLEY of BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


DULL 
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DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 BROADWAY 


ESTABLISHED 1896 Telephone 3528 
WILMER MOORE Visit the “Old Reliable” 
ET - 
hea 2 THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
Collecti Ais ae F Ae ay CHAS. H. PALMER, Proprietor 
ollection oO ver a s n 
candlesticks in glass, brass and 321 WEST EFRON oie 
A ie rhe wah poe PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
aril a merican * . . 
Re aed sae pein Re We carry at all times a large General Line of Antiques, 
8 Miles from Princeton — 13 Miles from Trenton and welcome your inspection. 
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Early American Furniture 


Panel Work, Doors and Mantels BAYSIDE LONG ISLAND 
358 WEST PUTNAM AVENUE Early American Antiques 
Boston Post Road ane Greenwich, Conn. Ship Models of Every Description 
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E. GOTTSCHALK 
“The Old Print Shop”’ 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 
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Where can be found one of the largest 


Collections of Prints in America— 


IZZZIUOLD 


SF 


Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 


Color Mezzotints 


a] 


Sporting Prints 


Currier & Ives 
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Fashion Plates 


DOSZZD0OMDOIZZZVOLL 


N Etchings 

N Maps Q 
S : c : 2 
S And many other interesting subjects. iS 
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There Are Antiques at Lancaster 


When passing through Lancaster call and see my 
stock of Antique Furniture, which has all been col- 
lected in this section. Have an unusual chest of 
drawers, several small and large tables, and numerous 


odd pieces. 


My collection of China is well worth a visit in it- 
self; also have considerable old glass and pewter, etc. 


aoe hk AWEEER 


393 FAST CHESTNUT ST., LANCASTER, PA. 
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You are invited to visit one of Connecticut’s most in- 
teresting antique shops — the home of 


TTL 
PU 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 


9 Westport AVENUE, NorwWALK, CONN. 
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Especially oye for its Maple and Pine Bedrooms, its 
Glass, China and Currier Prints 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUES : 
Paintings and Prints a 
7 EAST 54TH STREET NEw YORK | 
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HARRY BREWER 


Old Homestead 
ANTIQUES 
Large collection of authentic pieces, including Staf- 
fordshire Groups, Pitchers, Needlework Samplers, Fans, 
Silhouettes, Lustre Pottery, Enamels, Pewter, Brass, 
Bronze, Snuff Boxes, Ivory Carvings, Colored and 
White Glass, Furniture in Pine, Maple and other 
Woods, Ship Pictures, etc. 


EVER CHANGING STOCK 


Wholesale and Retail Shipments to 
U. S. and Colonies through Cameron, Smith & Co. 


40 HANway ST. LONDON, W. I. 
Two Doors from Oxford Street 
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HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
Stuyvesant 4053 
Louise Middleton Chapman 


11 EAST 8TH STREET 
New York 


WANTED 


A globe of this shape for an 
Astral Oil Lamp 


Size, 11 inches at the base; the base 
fits into the oil container. 


N. T. PULSIFER 
456 4th Ave. New York 


SPANGLER’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
NEAR THE CLOISTER EPHRATA, PA. 
Colonial Furniture, Painted and Decorated Chairs, 
Rockers and Settees, Staffordshire China and. Lustre- 
ware, Pewter, Brass and Copper Ware, Hand Wrought 
Iron; Old Style Lanterns and Lamps; Hooked Rugs. 
We specialize in Homespun Linens, Quilts and Hand- 

woven Coverlets. 
Come to see Spinning on the Old Spinning Wheel 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES 


PEWTER, GLASS, PRINTS, BOTTLES 
AND FURNITURE 
Especially fine collection old household utensils in 
iron, tin, brass and copper 


Elm Street Boston Post Road 
Mapison, CONNECTICUT 
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The Shop Beautiful 


NorTHBORO Go MASSACHUSETTS 
On Boston and New York Highway 


G. L. TILDEN 


GLASS CUP PLATES 
HENRY CLAY FACING RIGHT 
MAID OF MIST IN GREEN 
CONSTITUTION : FULTON : CADMUS 
THIRTY VARIETIES OF EAGLES 
HOUND : VICTORIA : THISTLE 
OVER 1200 CUP PLATES IN STOCK 
WRITE ME YOUR WANTS 


The Stockbridge Antique Shop 


V.V. NATALISH, Prop. 
129 E. 59th St., Room 8, New York 


Collection of Early American Clocks on view and 
sale, including a Terry 
Colt Revolvers Associated with Stonewall Jackson 


A COLLECTION OF FIREARMS 


Clock Repairing, Paintings Restored, Furniture Re- 
paired. Painted Screens made to order 
Clock Dial Mirror . Kentucky Guns 
Powder Flasks Powder Horns 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


J. P. & N. P. SMITH announce the opening of their 

home, GLENRIDGE, with a_ choice collection of 
Genuine Antiques and Authentic Reproductions. 
Visitors welcome. Correspondence invited. Price 
lists and photographs on request. Everything guar- 
anteed as represented. 166 Ridgewood Avenue, 
Spring Glen, New Haven, Conn. 


VISIT THE SNOW ANTIQUE SHOP handling a gen- 

eral line at St. Clairsville, Ohio, 10 miles west of 
Wheeling, W. Va., on the Old National Trail. Every- 
body welcome, but especially dealers. Lists with 
prices and photos sent on request. 


COLLECTOR with considerable knowledge of Antiques 
will act as New York representative and agent for 

antique dealers or interior decorators. Address INGE Y: 

A., care The Antiquarian. 
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AT 25 AVON ST., Cambridge, Mass., I sell antiques 
from October to June. HARRIET WELLES 

CAPRON. (Summer: The Kingston Antique Shop.) 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


REMINDERS OF PIONEER DAYS, MONTHLY LISTS; 
WRITE IF YOU WISH IT.. I BUY HUNDREDS OF 
OLD FLASKS ANNUALLY. J. RODNEY GRAGG, 
BAINBRIDGE, ROSS CO., OHIO. 
ee 
COLLECTOR wants rare colored flasks and colored 
prints of game birds, hunting scenes, clipper ships 
and the like, for which highest prices will be paid. 
Address U. S. A., The Antiquarian, 461—8th Ave., 
New York. 
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WANTED 


TO PURCHASE 


OLD FLASKS STIEGEL GLASS 
PRINTS EARLY SILVER 


FURNITURE 


PLEASE SEND PHOTOGRAPHS WITH PRICES 


(GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
Showrooms: 1742 M Street, N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


TRESTLE or Stretcher Table wanted, 6 ft. in length; 

half dozen step-down 7 spindle Windsor pine and 
hickory chairs; also old-style cylinder music box with 
one or more cylinders, no parts broken. CURIOSITY 
SHOP, 1903 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED— Views and prints of old Boston, maps and 

views of counties and townships in New England; 
engraving, colored, of Franklin at Court of France; 
Dolly Madison’s Ball. Address H. S. B., care of The 


Antiquarian. 


I HAVE “Trotting Cracks at the Forge” and “Trot- 
ting Cracks at Home,’ very large prints; think 

there is another, which would purchase if not too ex- 

pensive. Address F. S. B., care of The Antiquarian. 


WANT TO PURCHASE small stamp collection or old 

files of letters with stamps on. Can inspect per- 
sonally. Driving by auto through East. Address 
M. F. R., care Antiquarian. 


WILL BUY Currier & Ives prints of baseball games 

and hunting scenes if in reasonable condition; 
please state size and condition. Address J. R. R., care 
of The Antiquarian. 


WANTED — Pirates, Shipwrecks, Sea or Whaling 
Voyages, prints, books, letters, manuscripts wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 24 East 58th St., New York. 
OFFICIAL COPY of Abraham Lincoln’s famous 


Cooper Union speech in pamphlet form, wanted. 


Address B. E. L., care The Antiquarian. 
SILVER SPOONS and other old Silver wanted. Write 


description or send on approval at my expense. 


C. G. RUPERT, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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FOR SALE 


a i a 
FROM PRIVATE COLLECTION: Pair early Sandwich 

Scallop base Candlesticks; beautiful Sheraton 
Dressing Glass inlaid, dates 1790; twenty proof lustre 
jugs blue and vari-colored bands; pink Staffordshire; 
two genuine Paisley shawls; India Shawl; beautiful 
lavender Wedgwood Plates, chintz border, Chippen- 
dale period designated in view of “The Seine’’; six 
unusual Currier & Ives Prints; six early Davenport 
cups and saucers, quaint Empire design in lavender; 
historical flasks, General Washington, Jenny Lind, 
rare Wistarburg flask with whorls of milky white 
through the clear; beautiful applique quilts with old 
homespun backing, flower, vine and scroll stitching; 
early handwoven coverlets, two dated 1842; early 
Sandwich opalescent raindrop and hobnail perfume 
bottles, cruets, etc.; early pewter. Write for prices 
on items that interest you. Special price to dealers on 
quantity order. D. B. MOORE, 1344 Tennessee Ave., 
South Hills, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VISIT OR WRITE Old Mill Stone Antique Shop at 


Harrisonburg, Virginia, in the Shenandoah Valley. 
We have small walnut frame pine top gateleg table, 
Sheraton sideboard, Sheraton scalloped edge card 
table, Duncan Phyfe dining table, two Hepplewhite 
scalloped edge knife boxes (not mates), two Welsh 
pewter dressers, large and small corner cupboards, a 
large assortment of Early American furniture, glass, 
pewter and china. 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross 

stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 
ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Cross-stitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 
Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


SANDWICH GLASS; white, blue and amber, salts 

(large and small), goblets, tumblers, bottles; Water- 
ford goblet and salt; few Stiegel pieces; Currier and 
Ives and Kellogg prints. G. S. THAYER, 14 Eighth 
St., New Bedford, Mass. 


CURRIER & IVES—Woodcock Shooting, Wild Duck 

Shooting, Snipe Shooting, Partridge Shooting, large 
folio, dated 1852, by F. F. Palmer; perfect condition, 
fine coloring. Price $135 each. P. O. Box 255, 
Newark, N. J. 


CUP PLATES, 3 City of Albany, State of New York 

10-inch plates, E. Wood & Son. Penn. Walnut 
Highboy, Pewter, Prints, good glass, flasks; photos 
sent. W.E. McMURRAY, 127 N. Ludlow St., Dayton, 


MOL PITCHER TABLE, Staffordshire plate, Clews 
Landing of Lafayette, Castle Garden, Sandwich and 
Jersey glass. Blue and white coverlet; rare pair blue 


glass vases, gold leaves, pontil mark. MRS. J. B. 
MERWIN, Prattsville, N. Y 


STIEGEL Diamond Bottle; Three-piece Girandoles, 
Pewter, Brass warming pans, Hearth pieces, China, 


Glass, Lustre, Copper, Mahogany Sideboards and 
Sofas. CRAWFORD STUDIOS, Richmond, Indiana. 


STAMPS, native states, 300, Rs. 30; Miniatures, Rs. 

15; Ivory paintings, autographs, chinaware, manu- 
scripts. B. D. PONCHAJI & CO., care Wimbridge 
Co., Grant Road, Bombay, India. 


THE CORNER CUPBOARD 
4529 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 
Offers an I1 ft. x 12 ft. hooked rug in excellent con- 
dition. 


DILLSBURG, York Co., Pa., Hurricane Hall. “‘Sum- 
mer Finds’’ on sale. Pine corner cupboard, broken 


arch top, before 1810, $300. CAROLINE LOGAN. 


FINE NEW STOCK OF GLASS, CHINA, PRINTS, 

FURNITURF,, ETC., FOR SALE; HUNDREDS OF 
DESIRABLE ITEMS. LIST FREE. N. P. McNARY, 
BANNOCK, O. 


FOR SALE 
SIX MAHOGANY Fiddleback chairs $75; large inlaid 


Chippendale mirror; Paisley shawl white center; 
mahogany sideboards, mahogany pedestal dining table; 


plenty of pine, maple and curly maple pieces. 
WIXSOM, Willow Point, Vestal Highway, 6 miles 
West of Binghamton. Send mail to Vestal, N. Y. 
ReaD ale 


HEIRLOOMS—Sheraton Chest of Drawers, mahog- 
any—two fluted columns, 3 wide and | narrow 
drawers, 40 inches high by 44 inches wide. Not re- 
finished. A 104 inch blue Staffordshire plate, mil- 
lenium design, illustrated in ““Anglo-American Pot- 
tery” (Barber). In perfect condition. Address G. 
E. N., care The Antiquarian. 
pane tee See 
RARE COIN BOOK, 50c. Send $2.00 for old United 


States coins. 


GUTTAG BROS., 
16 Exchange Place, 
New York. 
ee ee 
BIRDS-EYE maple bureau $35; mahogany veneered 
front bureau $15; sleigh front bureau with deck 
top, standards and ogee mirror (mahogany veneered) 
$55: Godey’s pictures 50c; marble base lamps, elec- 
trified, $5; milk glass bases, electrified, $3; many 
other things. MAPLE VIEW ANTIQUE SHOP, 
Maple View, N. Y. 
pen ee ie 
FOR SALE—Pair beautiful mahogany chairs, cork- 
screw turnings, unusual carving; cherry slant-top 
desk, graceful pine dressing table, original finish; pic- 
tures, glass, and hooked rugs. Ye Olde Red Brick 
House, West Brookfield, Mass., opposite Common. 


ile ee i a eS ee ee 
GENUINE INDIAN SHAWL for sale—lIt is over 100 

years old, beautiful, perfectly preserved. Address 
M. A. H., care The Antiquarian, 461 Eighth Ave., 
New York. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Hepplewhite side- 
board, small drawer chest, tilt-top tables, blanket 
chest, shaving stands, slipseat Fiddleback chairs, sew- 


ing table. H. L. WILKINS, Box 29, Blackstone, Va. 


<—— ee ror 
OLD SOUTHERN HOME, which was built in 1820, is 


being dismantled. Write me and I will tell you 
what I have in Antique furniture. Also have many 


other things. Box 114, Madison, Ga. 
STAFFORDSHIRE figures, prints, bottles, pewter, lus- 


tre, glass, furniture, iron and brass articles; com- 
plete line. YE ANTIQUE SHOP, 418 E. Mansfield 
St., Bucyrus, Ohio. 


DIG ye CUS Oe 
RARE Hepplewhite eight-leg mahogany sideboard, 

chests, tables, stands, lamps, lustre, glass, prints, 
clocks, chairs, beds. Lists furnished. ETHEL 
BREWIN, Watkins Glen, New York. 


Nd NM ae a a ae es 
SLANTTOP DESK, tip and turn table, candle stands, 
pine and oak chests, colored prints, OG mirrors, 


pine mantle, lamps. HARRY W. WARD, 202 Maple 


Street, Norwich, Conn. 


0 i er 
PAIR Edwards Bird Prints, dated 1740; old furniture, 
banjo clock, rugs, lamps, glass, candlesticks and 
many other interesting things. YE OLDE RED BRICK 
HOUSE, West Brookfield, Mass., opposite Common. 


RARE BOOKS 


eet 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries. Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 
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NEW YORK 


MAX SCHNEIDER 
798 Lexington Ave. New York 


BRISTOL ANTIQUES IMP. CO. 
154" Rast 55th St: New York 


BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON 
Buckley Studios Binghamton 


CHARLES OF LONDON 
2 West 56th St. New York 


MORTIMER J. DOWNING 
9 E. 59th St., Room 305 New York 


WALTER G. EARL 
235 East 42nd St. New York 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New York 


M. GRIEVE COMPANY 
234 East 59th St. New York 


J. R. HERTER & CO. 
117 E. 57th St. New York 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
11 East 8th Street New York 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 


JAN KLEYKAMP GALLERIES 
5 East 54th St. New York 


MARY LENT 
9 East 8th St. New York 


JACOB MARGOLIS 


1132 Madison Ave. New York 
McKEARIN’S : 
735 Madison Ave. New York 


MARTHA MORGAN 
120 East 57th St New York 


COUNT C. R. MORNER 
658 Lexington Ave. New York 


F. NOBLE & CO. 
124-126 Lexington Ave. New York 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
63 Fifth Av. (entrance on 13th) N. Y. 


FLORIAN PAPP 
684 Lexington Ave. New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56th Street New York 


PLAZA ART ROOMS, INC. 
5, 7, 9; 11 East 59th St New York 


16 EAST 13th ST. ANTIQUE SHOP 
16 E. 13th St. New York 


MAX SCHNEIDER 
798 Lexington Ave. New York 


HARRIET ENDICOTT WAITE 
114 East 57th St. New York 


HENRY WEIL 
126 East 57th St., New York 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 


THE SAMPLER ANTIQUES 
Prospect Terrace, Cortland 


FRED J. PETERS 
384-386 Broadway Flushing, L. I. 


H. A. & K. S. McCKEARIN 
Old Bennington Rd., Hoosick Falls 


ABIGAIL STEVENSON ANTIQUE 
AND TEA SHOP 
143 East Main St. Huntington 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Ave. Jamaica 


CATHERINE MURDOCK 
3 Main Street, Le Roy 


KING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
415 Fast Main St. Patchogue 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
321 Boston Post Rd. Port Chester 


ELIZABETH BACON 
Ridgefield Road South Salem 


OLD BLACKSMITH SHOP 
South Salem Westchester Co. 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 


CONNECTICUT 


OLD TIME THINGS SHOP 
Redhurst, Post Rd. Branford 


THE YANKEE TAVERN 
Post Road Darien 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 


GREENWICH ANTIQUE SHOP 
256 E. Putnam Ave., Greenwich 


JOSEPH JENDE 
495 W. Putnam Ave. Greenwich 


J. M. MITCHELL ; 
173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES 
Elm St. Madison 


MAC’S CURIOSITY BARN 
55 East Avenue New Canaan 


MARIE G. ARMSTRONG 
1175% Chapel St. New Haven 


MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
1125 Chapel St. New Haven 


THOMAS T. WETMORE 
447 Bank St. New London 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 


MRS. E. F. HOLMES 
The Nook Ridgefield 


DAVID SACKS 
710 East Main St. Waterbury 


WAKEFIELD ANTIQUES 
Boston Road, 2 mi. E, of Westport 


COLONIAL COTTAGE 
Wilton-Ridgefield Rd. Wilton 


MRS. AMY W. BARBER 
Windham Shoppe, Windham 


MISSOURI 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
1903 Main Street Kansas City 


YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
711 So. Tenth Street St. Joseph 


MAINE 


HOWARD ANTIQUE SHOP 
School of Commerce Bldg. Auburn 


THE THREE GABLES 


204 Broadway Bangor 
ANTIQUITY SHOP 
10 Spring St. (Brick) Brunswick 


A. O. BESSE 
State Rd—watch for standpipe at 
rear of shop 


York Street Kennebunk 


Ss. E. MATHEWS 
State Rd., 1 mi. E of Ogunquit. Wells 


VIRGINIA 


J. K. BEARD 
Drewey’s Manison Richmond 


THE QUARTERS 


Antiques Fredricksburg 


THE ANTIOQOUARER A 


NEW JERSEY 
L. MILLER ANTIQUE SHOP 


954 Boulevard Bayonne 
H. W. TURNER 
112 [Broad ast: Bridgeton 


PIONEER ANTIQUE SHOP 
L. Richmond Freehold 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
20 Potter St. Haddonfield 


WILMER MOORE 


18 West Broad Street Hopewell 
F. S. CAPOZZI 
337 Bloomfield Ave. Montclair 


THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


321 West Front Street, Plainfield 
H. M. REID 
19-21 W. State St. Trenton 


RHODE ISLAND 


THE CORN CRIB SHOP 
Poppasquash Rd. Bristol 


MABLE K. ROGERS 
115 Waterman St. Providence 


ILLINOIS 


RAINEY FARM ANTIQUES 
State Rd., 3 mi. north, % mi. east 
Decatur 


THE HAYLOQFT 
615 Greenleaf Ave. 


MRS. M. A. DICKE 
808 Washington St. Evanston 


Glencoe 


OHIO 


THE STUDIO OF 
MRS. RANDALL CRAWFORD 
6402-6404 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 


IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E. Cleveland 


R. M. DAVIDSON 


58 Hudson Avenue Newark 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
24 Warren St. Concord 


EDGAR HAWTHORNE 
483 N. State St., Concord 


HELEN FOWLE 
Fuller Homestead Hancock Village 


J. J. SHAY 
The Bungalow 


HELEN B. CUTLER 
83-91 Main Street Peterborough 


Loudin 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
The Crossroads Peterborough 


ENGLAND 


G. H. CRAWFORD 
49 Bridge St. Row 


WILLIAM LEE 
120 Halifax Old Road, Huddersfield 


HARRY BREWER 
40 Hanway St. London W. 1. 


CHARLES OF LONDON 
56 New Bond St. London 


Chester 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for six months or $18 for one year. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
Queen Anne Corners, Route 3, Accord 


G. V. GLATFELTER 
29 Northampton Rd. 


Amherst 
COLONIAL AND ORIENTAL 
ANTIQUES 
151 Charles St. Boston 


HENRY FITZGERALD 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
81 Charles St. Boston 


CRANFORD COTTAGE 
feomaithct. cat 50) joy st. Boston 


GEORGE GEBELEIN 


79 Chestnut Street Boston 


KING HOOPER SHOP 


73 Chestnut St. Boston 
ELMER C. HOWE 
73 Newbury St. Boston 
WILLIAM K. MACKAY Co., Inc. 
7 Bosworth St. Boston 
JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 
Antique Department Boston 
LOUIS JOSEPH 
381 Boylston St., Boston 
NEW ENGLAND SALES 
222 State St. Boston 
OLD ENGLISH GALLERIES 
88 Chestnut St. Boston 
OWEN ROSSITER 
{5b Chestnut) ot Boston 
A. RUBIN 
110 Leverett St. Boston 
J. J. SHAY 
337 Cambridge St. Boston 
I. SACK 
85 Charles Street Boston 
H. STONE 
138 Charles St. Boston 


HARRIET WELLS CAPRON 
25 Avon St. Cambridge 


ISABEL C. WILDE 
20 South Street, Cambridge 


THE SAMPLER 


Orleans Cape Cod 


MRS. BETSEY T. HALLET 
Yarmouthport Cape Cod 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 


JOHN A. BELDEN 
Bedford St. E. Bridgewater 


CHRISTINE J. STEELE 
356 Adams St. East Milton 


ED. WHITNEY, The Maples 
1150 Middleboro Ave. East Taunton 


F. C. POOLE 
Bond’s Hill 


J. RAYMOND BLINN 
85 Main St., Groveland 


F. E. CUMMINGS 
Cushing’s Corner 


Gloucester 


Hanson 


THE CROSS ROAD SHOP 
Sisson Road Harwichport 


FRANCES BRADBURY MARBLE 
2 Salem St., Bradford Dist., Haverhill 


W B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut St. Haverhill 


RALPH W. BURNHAM 
Main Road Ipswich 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS—Continued 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


VILLAGE GREEN ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 South Main St. Ipswich 
HARRIET W. CAPRON 
Boston-Plymouth Rd. Kingston 


GEORGE W. CURTHOYS 
Pittsfield Road Lenox 


BLUE SHUTTER SHOP 
Stockbridge Road Lenox 


FLORA M. BOARDMAN 
107 Clark Road Lowell 


LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 


MARBLEHEAD ANTIQUE 
EXCHANGE 


State & Front Sts., Marblehead 


Cc. F. BESSOM 
11 Washington St. 


Marblehead 
KING HOOPER MANSION 
Hooper St. Marblehead 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 


MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38-44 N. Water St., New Bedford 


ISABELLA L. SPOONER 
Lunds Corner New Bedford 


Cc. ERNEST LARKIN 
33 Temple St. Newburyport 


G. L. TILDEN 


State Road Northboro 


EMMA G. FITTS 


39 West Main St Orange 


MISS O’HERRON 


124 South St., Pittsfield 


BRADFORD ARMS 
59 Court St. Plymouth 


GRACE ATKINSON 
310% Essex St. ; Salem 


FRANK B. FLINT 
13 Church St: Salem 


THE OLD BOAT SHOP 
Kings Highway, opp R-R. Sta. 
E. Sandwich 


Cc. E. COMINS 
1 East Main St. Warren, Mass. 


KATHERINE N. LORING 
Boston Post Road Wayland 


ee EEE 


OREGON 


RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


705 Davis Street, Portland 
J. w. WOOD 
705 Davis Street Portland 


VERMONT 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 
18 Franklin St., 


GARDNER J. DUNCAN 
74 Main St. Middlebury 


Brandon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A. H. RICE 


519 N’.. New St. Bethlehem 


Ww. S. SCHUMM 


451 Main St. Bethlehem 


BROADAXE: SKIPPACK PIKE 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
2mi from Fortside Inn ab. 
Chestnut Hill 


WILLIAM R. FIELES 
(Antiques As Is) Christiana 


MARY B. ATKINSON 
112 East State St. Doylestown 


MUSSELMAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP. 
Lancaster Co. 1 mi East of Ephrata 


SPANGLER’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Near the Cloister Ephrata 


MRS. A. K. HOSTETTER 


10 So. Queen St. Lancaster 
D. S. STAUFFER 
323 E. Chestnut St., - Lancaster 


DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Market Sq. and High St. Manheim 


BRIDGEWAY AUCTION CO. 
8th & Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
474 North 6th St. Philadelphia 


GRISCOM GALLERIES 
6 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA ART GALLERIES 
AND AUCTION ROOMS 
1924-26 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 


SUSSEL’S 
N. E. Cor. 18th & Spruce, Phila. 


SILAS J; STAHL 


501 King St. Pottstown 


FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 


MATHIOT ANTIQUES 
Route 2 West Chester 


THE HAYLOFT 
Bethlehem Pike Whitemarsh 


BERGMAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
322-326 S. Duke York 


JOE KINDIG, JR. 
304 No. Market St. York 


LOUISIANA 


STERN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
221-223 Royal St. New Orleans 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
1742 M St. N.W., Washington 
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64 WHOLESALE ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


what you need. I'll send photos. 


W. B. SPAULDING 


17 WALNUT STREET 
HAVERHILL, MaAss. 


a ‘ MY MAIN SHOP AND OFFICE 


I have secured an enormous lot of additional antique furniture during August, and have had to rent four more floors 
68 x 90 feet to hold this extra stock. I have everything you may want in Chairs, side or arm; Sofas, Bureaus, Dressers, 
Desks, Cupboards, Spool and Four-Poster Beds, small Tables—Tilt-Top, Piecrust, Drop-Leaf, all kinds; in fact, I have 
so much I hardly know my own stock, and will sell a lot of it cheap, as still more is coming in. Just write me—tell me 


ANTIQUES at WHOLESALE 


see 


IMPORTANT 


CHEAPER TRANSPORT METHODS FOR 
FOREIGN PURCHASES 


THE BriTISH & FOREIGN CARRIERS 


62, Market St. 19, James St. 
Manchester Liverpool 
ENGLAND 


are able to offer unique services with regard to the cost 
of Packing and Shipping Antique Purchases, made in 
Great Britain. 


When placing your next order, instruct your suppliers 
to send through us, and you will find a great saving in 
the Freight, and if required, Packing costs. 


All goods can be insured against all risks whatsoever, 
including Breakage, at low premium. 


Special facilities for large quantities 


Through rates quoted on application, with and without 
packing 


American Agents 


C. H. POWELL COMPANY 


88 Broad Street 
Boston, Mass. 


1 Broadway 
New York 


Wonderful set in walnut and in good condition 

with dainty cabriole legs and all original. Six 

pieces, arm chair, 4 side chairs and sofa. 
Everything crated free with care. 


J. RAYMOND BLINN 
85 MAIN ST. GROVELAND, MASS. 


FRANK W. BARTON Telephones 
President Richmond, 3166 % 3167 


Hooked Rugs 


We have an extraordinarily large and varied 
collection of choice hooked rugs from 
which we are glad to send selections on 
approval to responsible dealers or collectors. 


NEW ENGLAND SALES ASSOCIATION, INC. 


222 State Street BOSTON, MASS. 


WHOLESALE ADVERTISEMENTS 


To the Antique Dealer — 


I have an exceptionally fine stock of genuine antiques 
among which I would particularly mention several fine 
highboys—a number of two and three pillar dining tables 
—also Sheraton sideboards, pillar breakfast tables, Welsh 
dressers, sofa tables, and sets of Chippendale and Sheraton 
chairs. Iam constantly importing from England and every 
piece of my ever changing stock I guarantee to be 
genuinely antique and as represented. 


NORMAN R. ADAMS 


Wholesale Antiques 


Heap OFFICE 136 CHar.es St. 
BrisToL, ENGLAND Bowdoin 5176-W Boston, Mass. 


PICTURES 

Otp Grass 

Otp Guna 

Oxip BooxBINDINGS 


Orv cACIRRORS 


Orp BrocaDeEs 


© REASURES of Cf )p COFTALy 


168 DARTMOUTH STREET 
BOSTON’ MASS. 


FANE PIECES OF OLD 
FURNITURE, AND A 


VERY BEAUTIFUL @)CREEN 
(flowers, fruit, and birds) 
BY A NOTED ITALIAN ARTIST. 


EQUALLY APPROPRIATE IN A 


Grorcian Room 


Our unusual connections abroad enable us to offer to dealers 


interesting and valuable pieces at very moderate prices « ” ’ 


Wholesale only * by appointment 
Telephone Kenmore 4063 
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} ICTURED above is a pair of fine old Chinese Chippendale 


Mahogany Arm Chairs, all in their original condition. 


In order to make room for the purchases, I have taken over 
two houses on Newbury Street, at the rear of my present 
premises, which enables me to show how effectively a room 
may be furnished in Antiques ina proper setting with deco- 
rations of the period. 


When the whole of this collection is placed on view, I 
shall have without doubt the largest and most varied stock 
of Antiques in Boston. 


~<t 36 feo 


LOULS@LOS 2 aie 


379, 381, 383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, 


AND AT LONDON 


Antiques with a Antiques priced 
written guarantee most moderately 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE COLLECTOR 


OF ANTIQUES, 


WORKS OF ART AND RARITIES 


BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS, JANUARY 8, 1815 


30c a Copy 


November, 1926 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH 
CHINA and PORCELAIN 


<< 
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HE continued interest in the potters’ art of the 18th Cen- 

tury, has tended to stimulate our buying along these lines. 
We are displaying for the month of November the most extensive 
collection ever assembled in one shop. 


< 


< 


< 


The collection is rich in Spode, Newhall, Liverpool, Sunderland, 
Leeds, Lustre, Lowestoft and Staffordshire. 


< 


The simplest cottage figurine to the most elaborate dinner service 
will be displayed, making a most colorful exhibit. Many of the 
items are of American interest, others are certain to fit into any 


scheme of decoration where the 18th Century American or English 
theme is desired. 


< 
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Frep J. PETERS 


52 East 56TH STREET New York City 
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‘TELEPHONE Piaza 7527 
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‘ ANTIQUES- American Exclusively | 
a 
9 Each Piece Has My Personal Guarantee ‘ 
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BA A CHERRY LOWBOY IN PERFECT CONDITION a 
cat Much of the fascination of the Early American furniture shown here lies in its liv- NB 
BY able quality — it needs to be a part of your home to be appreciated. It has endured Ae 
mal a hundred years and more, and will be just as serviceable a century hence. The NB 
BY Lowboy pictured above is an example. -e 
BX I have pieces from as early as 1690, in maple and pine, walnut and mahogany: — SS 
By, highboys, lowboys, desks, chairs, chests of drawers; half a dozen mirrors in various as 
2 styles; Banjo, Terry and grandfather clocks, four-post beds, etc. Hi 
al In addition, a few pieces of Lustreware and Silver Resist; several exquisite Stafford- \B 
BY shire figures and many other odds and ends. Ve 
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Exhibitions and public sales of art and literary ANTIQUES 


property, including collections of early American 
furniture, glass, porcelains, silver and pewter 7 BRIC-A-BRAC 
rare editions, manuscripts, etchings and prints; 
English furniture from the age of oak to mahog- and CURIOS 
any; French, Italian and Spanish xvi-xviut 
centurv furniture and objects of art, paintings 
from the early primitives to the modern day 


schools, arms and armor, textiles and Oriental ROOM 305, PLAZA ART BUILDING 


rugs (Announcements of exhibitions and sales 9 East 59TH STREET. NEw York 
and information concerning terms and conditions , 


for the management of public sales sent upon 
request 
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From Our Antiques Room 


JORDAN MARSH 
COMPANY 


A fine early American “glass 
to look in” with a frame of 
mahogany and the original 


old glass. 
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9"; PHILADELPHIA Lowpoy, the Queen Anne mirror and 
the Philadelphia chairs are merely examples of the fine 
pieces, all in good condition, to be found in Boston at the House 
of I. Sack. 

The past twelve months have witnessed a decided change in 
the antique business. It is becoming increasingly hard to find the 
really good pieces of Americana, but even now there is no short- 
age of fine antique furniture at the House of I. Sack, in Boston. 
There you will find beautiful examples of American craftsmanship 
—in mahogany, pine and maple—besides an ever changing variety 
of old pewter and small pieces. 


In New York In Boston 
[eoACK I. SACK 
Cabinet Hardware Co. American Antiques 
625 Lexington Ave. 85 Charles Street 
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THE ANTIQUARTAS 


CHARLES of LONDON 


INTERIORS 
TAPESTRIES PANELLINGS 


Tallboys - Secretaries - Chests of Drawers - Desks 
Writing Tables - Cabinets—in Mahogany, Walnut, Oak 


Many Rare and Beautiful Pieces of Old English Furniture 


2 West 56th Street, New York City 
56 New Bond Street, London, W. I. 


I shall be pleased to furnish sketches and dimensions of Elizabethan and 
| Jacobean Panelled Rooms 


JAN KLEYKAMP GALLERIES 


AN EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE 
CHINESE ART, ANTIQUE FURNI- 
TURE, RUGS, SCREENS, 
LAMPS, PAINTINGS, SCULPTURES 
AND ARTISTIC GARDEN 
DECORATIONS : : 


a 
COLLECTORS’ PIECES 
si 
CHINESE ART 


5 EAST 54TH STREET NEW YORK 
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ec] KING HOOPER SHOP 


= 
$ 
sad 1NG Hooper Suop is the showplace of fine American Antiques 


a) in Boston. Here, in appropriate settings, you will find a delight- 
a ful assortment of Old Pewter, beautiful Glass and wonderful 
a] China, although fine Antique Furniture is our specialty. ¥ 


= You are free to visit in the Pine Room, to enjoy the old-time 
& luxury of a comfortable Windsor Chair and blazing logs in the 


ey fireplace. ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ @ 


se When you visit Boston, visit Kine Hoopgr SHop. You will find 
i our hospitality is typically New England. » ¥ ¥ 
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FLORIAN PAPP, 684 Lexington Ave., New York City 


American 
Antiques 


On our six floors, 
which are filled with 
antiques, there are 
many _ exceptionally 
rare pieces of furni- 
ture; mirrors, clocks, 
pink and silver lustre 
tea sets, Worcester and 
Spode sets; some need- 
lework. Samplers (cir- 
ca 1700) from Nan- 
tucket. We are de- 
lighted to show visitors 
about, and do not urge 
them to purchase. 


Telephone: PLAZA 0378 


To Collectors of Rare Prints ~ 


There are many thousands of prints in the g which is the only book about Currier & Ives 


_ Jae 


United States by early American lithographers | 
which are now rare and which bring hundreds 
of dollars at public auction when sold at the 
galleries in New York. 

“Lithographs of N. Currier and Currier & 
Ives,” by Warren A. Weaver is a book which 
may mean hundreds of dollars to you if you have 
or know where there are prints by N. Currier or 
Currier & Ives. 

It gives prices obtained at auction and asked 
by dealers on over 1300 C. & I. prints. 

These lithographers made more than 3000 dif- 
ferent subjects—3075 are listed in this book 


prints that has been published. If only fifty 
copies of each picture had been printed think 
of the thousands there must be still available. 
Perhaps you have very valuable ones. Only 
about 1300 of the subjects have been offered at 
auction and the actual prices paid for them are 
given in Mr. Weaver's book. 


If you ever intend to buy or to sell old prints 
by N. Currier or Currier & Ives, this book is 
invaluable. The price, $10, is negligible for it 
will be a guide to prevent your paying too much 
when you buy—a guide when you sell so you 
will not let them go too cheaply. 
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Holport Publishing Co. 


15 EAST 40th STREET 
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List of Articles 
Illustrated 


1, Astral Lamp, 24 inches high. 
No. 2, 3, 4, 6-piece Louis XVI suite. 

5, Hepplewhite mahogany inlaid 
table. 


No. 6, Girandole mirror, eagle top, 53 
inches high. 


No. 7, Set of 8 mahogany chairs, 6 
side, 2 arm. 


No. 8, Inlaid rosewood loveseat, 41 
inches long. 


No. 9, Georgian mahogany and gilt 
mirror. 


No. 10, Sheraton mahogany tilt table, 
1714x24Vy inches. 


No. 11, Mahogany slant top desk, carv- 
ed inset corners. 


No. 12, Three-part mahogany inlaid 
banquet table. 


No. 13, Very handsome fireside chair. 


No. 14, Set of 6 mahogany chairs, slip 
seats. 


No. 15, Set of 6 mahogany chairs, slip 
seats. 


No. 16, Mahogany swell front shaving 
stand. 


No. 17, Queen Anne cherry lowboy. 
No. 18, Mahogany consol table. 


No. 19, Solid mahogany Dutch foot 
table, 55x48 inches, open. 


Photographs with full description 
and prices gladly sent 
upon request. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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BOOKS ON RARITIES 


The 1926 offering of books relating to rarities, interior decoration and topics of interest to anti- 
quarians is itemized below. Publishers or collectors should notify The Antiquarian of omissions 
at once to assure representation in the Christmas number. Any book mentioned hereunder may 


be had from the office of The Antiquarian, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
Remittance should accompany orders. 


CHINA, POTTERY, EARTH- 

ENWARE AND PORCELAIN 

Bric-a-Brac Collector, The, by 
H. W. Lewer; fully illustrated, 
$3.00. 

Chats on English China, by 
Arthur Hayden with frontis- 
piece in colors and 150 illus- 
trations, 8vo, gilt, $4.00. 

Chats on Old Earthenware, by 
Arthur Hayden; colored front- 
ispiece, 150 carefully chosen 
illustrations, 8vo, $4.00. 

Chats on Oriental China, by J. F. 
Blacker; colored frontispiece 
and 70 illustrations, 8vo, $4.00. 

Chats on Wedgwood Ware, by 
Harry Barnard; fully  illus- 
trated, 8vo, $4.00. 

Chelsea Porcelain, by William 
Mingreee! Alaa lustirations ae/aeeit 
color. Large quarto, $20.00. 

China Collector, The, by H. W. 
Lewer; fully illustrated, $3.00. 

China Collector’s Pocket Com- 
panion, The, by Mrs. Bury Pal- 
liser; illustrated, 16mo. Special, 
$2.50. 

Chinese Porcelain, by W. G. Gul- 
land; 846 illustrations, 2 vols., 
$17.50. 

Collector’s Handbook to Ker- 
amics, The, by W. Chaffers; 
350 illustrations, 16mo. Special, 
$3.00. 

Dutch Pottery and Porcelain, by 
Wo5-P) Knowles 54° allustra= 
tions. Octavo, $4.50. 

Early American Pottery and 
China, by John Spargo; 8vo, 
400 pages, fully illustrated, $4. 

Early Ceramic Wares in China, 
The, by A. L. Hetherington; 
illustrated. Quarto, $20.00. 

Earthernware Collector, The, by 
G. Woliscroft Rhead; fully il- 
lustrated, $3.00. 

English Pottery, by Bernard 
Rackham and Herbert Read; 
115 plates, 12 in color illustrat- 
ing 200 objects. Quarto. Boxed, 
$30.00. 

French Pottery and Porcelain, by 
H. Frantz; 77 illustrations, 7 in 
color. Octavo, $4.50. 

Handbook for China, by Carl 
Crow; fully illustrated, $4.00. 

Later Ceramic Wares of China, 
(Che Dye eel obsone4omil= 
lustrations in color and 120 in 
half-tone. Quarto, $30.00. 

Marks and Monograms on Euro- 
pean and Oriental Pottery and 
Porcelain, with upwards of 
3,000 Potter’s marks and illus- 
trations. Thick Octavo. Spe- 
cial, $24.00. 

Old China Book, The, by N. 
Hudson Moore; 156  illustra- 
tions, 8vo, $4.50. 


Old Derby Porcelain, by Frank 
Hurlbutt; colored frontispiece, 
59 illustrations, 4to, $5.00. 

Old Spode, by T. G. Cannon, 57 
illustrations, 4to, $5.00. 

Porcelain, Its Nature, Art and 
Manufacture, by W. Burton; 
50 illustrations. Octavo, $4.50. 

Potters and Potteries of Ben- 
nington, The, by John Spargo; 
limited edition of 750 copies; 
illustrated in color and black 
and white, $20.00. 

Pottery and Porcelain, Translated 
from the Danish of Emil Han- 
over; Edited by Bernard Rack- 
ham; Quarto. Vol. I, Earthen- 
ware and Stoneware (Europe 
and the Near East), $7.50; Vol. 
Li ihe Kar’hast,. $7.00) V ol 
III, European Porcelain, $7.50. 

Practical Book of Chinaware, by 
Eberlein and Ramsdell, $10.00. 

Wares of the Ming Dynasty, The, 
by Re lL Hobson; 128) illustra= 
tions, 11 in color; limited edi- 
tion, $25.00. 


RUGS AND CARPETS 

Hand-Woven Carpets, Oriental 
and European, by A. F. Kend- 
rigke and) Gh. «Gael attersalll: 
limited edition, over 200 illus- 
trations 719) in” ‘colon, 2 vols: 
Large quarto, $32.00. 

Oriental Rugs, by John Kimberly 
Mumford; 16 colored plates 
and other illustrations. Large 
octavo, $6.00. 

Practical Book of Oriental Rugs 

by Lewis, $10.00. 

The Mystery of the Oriental Rug 
by G. Griffin Lewis, $2.00. 


FURNITURE 

Chats on Cottage and Farmhouse 
Furniture, by Arthur Hayden; 
73 full page illustrations, 8vo, 
$4.00. 

Chats on Old Furniture, by 
Arthur Hayden, with over 100 
text and full page illustrations, 
8vo, $4.00. 

Colonial Furniture of New Eng- 
land, The, by Irving Whitall 
Lyon; fully illustrated. 

Decoration of Furniture, The, by 
H. P. Shapland; Editor of the 
“Cabinet Maker” (London); 
Profusely illustrated, 3 vols. 
Large 8vo, per volume, $5.00. 

Decorative Styles and Periods, 
by Helen C. Candee; 100 illus- 
trations, 8 vo, $5.00. 

Dictionary of English Furniture, 
The, by Percy MacQuoid and 
Ralph Edwards; _ illustrated; 
Three vols. Vol. 1 and 2 ready, 
each volume, net, $35.00. 

Chinese Lacquer, by Lieut-Col. 
E. F. Strange (in preparation); 
Quarto, $20.00. 


Colonial Furniture in America, 
by Luke Vincent Lockwood; 
869 illustrations; 2 vols; large 
octavo. New edition with new 
material added, $30.00. 

Decorative Furniture, by George 
Leland Hunter, $25.00. 

Early American Furniture, by 
Charles O. Cornelius;  illus- 
trated, 8vo, 400 pages, $4.00. 

English Decoration and Furni- 
ture, 1760-1820, Division III, 
350 illustrations, 8 plates in 
collotype, $25.00. 

English Furniture, Decorative 
Woodwork and Allied Arts, by 
T. <A, Strange: “illustcated 
Quarto, $10.00. 

English Furniture, Its Essentials 
and Characteristics, by John C. 
Rogers; 140 illustrations and 
diagrams; large octavo, $7.50. 

French Furniture, by Andre 
Saglio, with numerous illustra- 
tions; octavo, $4.50. 

Furnishing the Little House, by 
Ethel Davis Seal; generously 
illustrated, 12mo, 200 pages, $2. 

Furniture Collector, The, by 
Edward W. Gregory; fully il- 
lustrated, $3.00. 

Furniture in England from 1660- 
1760, by Francis Lenygon; 400 
illustrations, 5 in color, $20.00. 

Handbook of Furniture Styles; 
75 photographs, chronological 
tables, etc., 8vo, 155 pages, $2. 

Old English Furniture, by J. T. 
Garside; illustrated, $3.75. 

Old English Furniture, by F. 
Fenn and B. Wyllie; 98 illus- 
trations; Octavo, $4.50. 

Oak Collector, The, by Maciver 
Percival; fully illustrated, $3. 

Old English Furniture and Its 
Surroundings, 1660-1800, by 
MaclIver Percival; illustrated; 
Quarto, $7.50, 

Old Furniture Book, The, by N. 
Hudson Moore; 70 _ illustra- 
tions, 8vo, $4.50. 

Old French Furniture and Its 
Surroundings, by Eliza Mail- 
lard; illustrated; Quarto, $7.50. 


Period Furnishings, by C. R. 
Clifford; 2731 illustrations, 
$7.50. 

Practical Book of Furnishing 


Small House and Apartment, 
by Holloway, $7.50. 

Practical Book of Italian, Span- 
ish and Portuguese Furniture, 
by Eberlein and Ramsdell, $10. 

Practical Book of Period Furni- 
ture, by Eberlein and McClure, 
$9.50. 
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GLASSWARE 
A History of Old English Glass, 
by Francis Buckley; 50 illus- 
trations, 250 copies, $25.00. 
American Glass, by Mary Harrod 
Northend, with many illustra- 
tions, 8vo, $5.00. 


Early American Bottles and 
Flasks, by Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer; 100 photo engravings, 
2 books, $12.50. 

European Glass, by 
Buckley; illustrated, 
quarto, $25.00. 


Old Glass, European and Ameri- 
can, by Hudson Moore, 
with notable illustrations from 
photos; large 8vo, $10.00. 


Glass Collector, The, by MaclIver 
Percival; fully illustrated, $3. 


INTERIOR DECORATING 


Batsford’s Library of Decorative 
Art, Division II. Decorations 
in England from 1660-1770, by 
Francis Lenygon; 350 illustra- 
tions, 4 in color, $20.00. 

Color Schemes for the Home and 
Model Interiors, by Frohne 
and Jackson, $5.00. 


Decorative Motives of Oriental 
Art, by Katharine Ball; fully 
illustrated; large 4to, $12.50. 

Historical Wall Papers, by 
Nancy McClelland, $25.00. 


Historical Guide to French In- 
teriors, by T. A. Strange; 400 
pages of illustrations; small 
quarto, $10.00. 


A History of English Wallpaper, 
by A. V. Sugden and J. L. Ed- 
mondson, with 70 plates in 
color and 150 illustrations in 
half-tone; large quarto. (In 
preparation), about, $22.00. 


The New Interior, by Hazel H. 
Adler; photo and drawings, 8 
in full color; royal 8vo, 315 
pages, $5.00. 


Practical Book of Decorative 
Wall Treatment, by McClel- 
land, $10.00. 

Practical Book of Interior Deco- 
ration, by Eberlein, McClure 
and Holloway, $8.50. 

Practical Book of Learning Dec- 


oration and Furniture, by Hol- 
loway, $4.50. 


JEWELRY, MINIATURES 


Chats on Miniatures, by J. J. 
Foster; very fully illustrated, 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

Chats on Old Jewelry and Trink- 
ets, by Maciver Percival; illus- 
trated, 8vo, $4.00. 

Early Chinese Jades, by Dame 
Una Pope-Hennessey; art can- 
vas, large 4to, with 10 color 
plates and 50 half-tones, boxed, 
$25.00. 
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The Miniature Collector, by Dr. 
George C. Williamson; fully il- 
lustrated, $3.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
FOR THE COLLECTOR 
Antiques and Curios in Our 
Homes, by G. M. Vallois, with 
frontispiece in color and 61 

half-tone plates, 4to, $4.50. 


Book of Old Dolls, The, by 
Esther Singleton, with many 
full page color plates and il- 
lustrations in black and white; 
large royal 8vo, $10.00. 


British Sporting Artists from 
Barlow to Herring, by Water 
S. Sparrow; 27 illustrations in 
color and 76 illustrations in 
black and white, $15.00. 

Chats on Autographs, by A. M. 
Broadley; illustrated, 8vo, $4. 

Chats on Costume, by G. Woolis- 
croft Rhead; illustrated, 8vo, 
$4.00. 

Chats on Household Curios, by 
Fred W. Burgess; illustrated, 
8vo, $5.00. 

Chats on Old Clocks, by Arthur 
Hayden, 80 plates, 8vo, $4.00. 
Chats on Postage Stamps, by F. 
J. Melville; illustrated, 8vo, $4. 


Collector’s Handbook, by T. 
Litchfield; 12mo, Special, $5.00. 


Collector’s Luck in England, by 
Alice Van Leer Carrick, with 
illustrations, 229 pages, $3.00. 


Lithographs of N. Currier ard 
Currier & Ives, by Warren 
Weaver; illustrated, $10.00. 


Early American Craftsmen, by 
Walter A. Dyer; over 100 illus- 
trations, 8vo, 387 pages, $4.00. 


English Inn, Past and Present, 
The, by Eberlein and Richard- 
son, $7.50. 


First Steps in Collecting, by G. 
M. Vallois, with 4 full page 
color plates and 60 illustrations 
in halftone, 8vo, $5.00. 


Historic Costumes, F. M. Kelly 
and Randolph Schwabe, about 
70 plates, over 10 pen and ink 
drawings; large octavo; art 
linen gilt, $7.50. 


Introduction to the Study of 
Chinese Sculpture, An, by 
Leigh Ashton, with 63  full- 
page plates; quarto, $15.00. 

Lure of the Antique, The, by 
Walter Dyer; drawings by 
Harry Fenn; 159 photographs 
and drawings, 8vo, 499 pages, 
$4.00. 

Old Clock Book, The, by N. 
Hudson Moore; _ illustrated, 
7vo, $3.50. 

Old New England Inns, by Mary 
Caroline Crawford; illustrated, 
8vo; boxed, $8.50. 


Any of these books may be ordered from | 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


Practical Book of American An- 
tiques, by Eberlein and Mc- 
Clure, $8.50. 

Stamp Collector, The, by Stanley 
C. Johnson; fully illus., $3.00. 


OLD METALS 

American Pewter, by J. B. Ker- 
foot; edition limited to 1,500 
copies; 359 illustrations show- 
ing 300 pieces of Pewter and 
reproductions; 213 marks by 
115 makers, $25.00. 

Chats on Old Coins by Fred W. 
Burgess; fully ilustrated, 8vo, 
$4.00. 

Chats on Old Copper and Brass, 
by Fred W. Burgess; fully il- 
lustrated, 8 vo, $4.00. 

Chats on Old Pewter, by H. J. 
L. J. Masse; illustrated, 8vo, 
$4.00. 

Chats on Old Sheffield Plate, by 
Arthur Hayden, with frontis- 
piece and 53 full-page illus- 
trations; large 8vo, $4.00. 

Chats on Old Silver, by Arthur 
Hayden; fully illustrated, 8vo. 
$4.00. 

Early Chinese Bronzes, by AlI- 
bert J. Kopp; over 200 illustra- 
tions in collotype on 104 plates 
and six plates in color; quarto, 
$30.00. 

Hall Marks on Gold and Silver 
Plate, by W. Chaffers; illus- 
trated; Imp. octavo, Special, 
$14.00. 

Handbook To Hall Marks on 
Gold and Silver Plate, by W. 
Chaffers; 12mo, Special, $3.75. 

Medal Collector, The, by Stanley 
C. Johnson; fully illus. $3.00. 

Old English Silver, by W. W. 
Watts; 300 illustrations in col- 
lotype on about 150 plates; 
quarto, $30.00. 

Pewter Collector, The, by H. J. 
L. J. Masse; fully illustrated, 
$3.00. 

Old Pewter, by Malcolm Bell; 
106 illustrations; octavo, $4.50. 

Rhode Island Pewterers and 
Their Work, by Charles A. 
Calder; edition limited to 100 
copies; 41 illustrations, $10.00. 

Sheffield Plate, by B. Wyllie, 
with numerous _ illustrations; 
octavo, $4.50. 

Silver and Sheffield Plate Col- 
lector, by W. A. Young; fully 
illustrated, $3.00. 

Some Notes on American Pew- 
terers, by Louis Guerineau 
Myers; edition limited to 1,000 
copies; 74 illustrations, $6.00. 


SHIP MODELS 
Ship Model Making, by Captain 
E. Armitage McCann; _ pro- 
fusely illustrated, $2.50. 
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5-Day Auction Sale of Antiques 
Reid’s Art Galleries 


and 


Auction Rooms 


17-19-21 West State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 


Commencing 


Wednesday, Nov. 10th, until Friday, Nov. 12th, each day 
at 10 o'clock 


H. M. REID, AUCTIONEER, Sells 


Mahogany Sheraton sideboard, very good condition; Grandfathers 
clock in running order and excellent condition; 2 Chinese Chippen- 
dale Chairs, Windsor Chairs and Benches, Cherry Corner Cup- 
board. Mahogany and Maple Bureaus, Beds, and Chairs, High- 
boys, Mahogany and Cherry drop leaf tables. Several Mahogany 
and Gilt Framed mirrors, Currier & Ives Prints, Tip Tables, En- 
gravings, shaving stands, Hepplewhite and Chippendale Chairs, 
Old Clocks, Sleigh Beds, Rockers, Candle stands, Copper and 
Silver Lustre, Etc. 

Oriental and Hooked Rugs, Candlesticks, Andirons, Fire-sets, 
Genuine old Pewter Candlesticks and Pitchers, Bronze set of Oil 
Lamps with Prisms, China, Bric-a-Brac and Art. Objects— 


Friday Nov. 12th we will offer 


Old Jewelry consisting of Corals, Beaded Bags, Jade Lavilliers, 
genuine Amythyst, Topas and Cornelian strings, Rock Crystals of 
all kinds, amber strings, Old Silver and Gold Medallions on Ivory, 
and many other antiques too numerous to mention. 

Grandfathers Clock in Running order 150 years old and excellent 
condition. Old Maple and Mahogany Beds, 2 Chinese Chip- 
pendale Arm Chairs. 


H. M. REID, Auctioneer 
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Louis XIV Frame English, 18th Century 


M. GRIEVE COMPANY 


232-4-6 East 59TH Srreet, New York 
w 


America’s Foremost Dealers in 
Hand-Carved Period Portrait Frames 


A visit to our showrooms, where the framing of paintings is treated 
as an art, would be educational to persons considering 
framing of any description 


We have an enormous stock from which to choose 


Spanish, Seventeenth Century Italian, 16th Century 
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The House of Oak and PINE 


BE 


Built on the King’s Highway (old Bay Road) in 

Ipswich from trees cut on the lot about 1690, 

now, in 1926, bespeaks a generation of craftsmen 
who builded better than they knew. 


Sig 


Here the work of the upper and nether sawyer, 
the broadaxe man, the lad skilled with the adze 
and the house-wright is shown in marked degree. 
Great wide boards of pumpkin pine, massive oak 
timbers in the exposed ceilings and five enormous 
fireplaces decorated with utensils used by the 
housewife in olden-time cookery greet the eye. 


Old Ship Models 


Clipper Ships and Whalers 


This house, one of five, is my setting for 
FurNITURE of AMERICAN Oak dnd PINE 


So 


Yes, I have PUMPKIN PINE, lots of it, to wit: 


More than 2000 wide, feather-edge boards with 
thumb moldings. Many hundreds of these boards 
were never painted but have been mellowed by 
time’s gentle influence for two centuries until 
now they possess the softest glow in color tone 
from gold to deep seal. 


Be 


Yes, I have OLD OAK TIMBERS, viz: 


Marine Relics of 
Old American Frigates 


Old New York Prints 
English Sport Prints 
Currier & Ives Prints 


Summer beams, joists, plates and gunstock posts. 
Also old bricks for facing fireplaces, hearth tile, 
decorated Dutch tile, fireplace fittings:—cranes, 
trammel bars and hooks, slyces, dogs, andirons, 
house hardware, hinges, latches, lighting utensils, 
nails and spikes. 


An enormous stock to choose from 


I have secured the famous Harwood 
Collection of Silver Resist and Lustre. It 
comes from Darby, England, and consists 
of copper lustre jugs, bowls, mugs, cake 
baskets, tea pots; exquisite Staffordshire 
figures, plates, gravy tureens; Wedgwood 
ship plates, historical bowls and pitchers— 


+ 
HOOKED RUGS 


In sending your hooked rugs and braided rugs 
here for cleaning and repairs attach a tag to each 
one with name thereon, name on package also, 
and notify me by letter. There is a big flow of 
rugs here, for we do the work beautifully. 


hundreds of pieces to choose from. Also 


several rare lustre figures (probably by 


Our Collection of New England Hooked Rugs 
Wood). 


is at its Best. Many hundreds to choose from— 
clean and in fine condition. 


<6 


Burnxam’S 
Antique Trading Post 


This Entire Collection Is Now 
On Display And Is For Sale 
At Moderate Prices 


MAX WILLIAMS 
805 MADISON AVE. (nr 68th St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ipswich, Massachusetts 
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Appreciative Buyers 


for 


HIS is to announce that in 
response to many requests, I 
have opened an office in the 

new Ley Building (Corner of 57th 
St. & Madison Ave., New York 
City, Room 503), where I will be 
pleased to continue to serve my 
present clientele; also to advise that 
through new connections at home 
and abroad I am in a position to 
offer an even more comprehensive 
selection of Americana and rare 
English and French pieces—and that 
I can now accept commissions from 
a limited number of additional clients. 
To those not familiar with my 
methods may I szy that notwith- 
standing years of study, which I feel 


have qualified me to judge what is 
right and what not right, I am 
further safeguarding my clients by authenticating 
every piece which I offer by conference with ac- 
knowledged experts and by discarding every piece 
where the opinion that the piece is right is not 
unanimous. 

I have helped to assemble many of the noted 
collections of this country and have yet to have a 
dissatisfied client. 

I offer my services to select one or more pieces 
to fill out a collection or to furnish a home through- 
out. #3” 

I will accept commissions to represent my client's 
interests at any auction in New York or London 
but insist that I be allowed to follow my own judg- 


ment as to whether or not the desired pieces 
are as represented. 

If you desire to dispose of a really good collection 
of any kind, I will arrange for its sale, by auction or 


otherwise—will either catalog the collection per- 
sonally or will arrange for cataloging by qualified 
persons. 

If you are interested in securing my services I 
will be glad to exchange references. 

May I announce at this time that I have very 
recently found a set of 12 Chippendale chairs, 
(10 side and 2 arm chairs), which I have no hesitancy 
in offering to the most critical. Particulars upon 
request. 


THOMAS McCREEDY 


Ley Building, 57th Street and Madison Avenue, New York City 
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[One is exception- 


ally well-preserved and 
the genuine natural pa- 
tina is of the most beau- 
tiful color that only age 
can insure to future gen- 
erations. 
The carving and work- 
manship rank with the 
nm See best work of the Italian 
genuine old walnut 
Tealigne oR cee Masters of that epoch. 
Mantle; very typical of For over two hundred 
the latter part of the years it had proudly en- 
XVII Century riched the large Sala of a 
Palazzo in Castelfioren- 
tind, NOt ta bengom 
Florence, Italy. 


SOMMA SHOPS, Inc. 


383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


PAINTED AND UNPAINTED PEASANT FURNITURE 


(C.NANDEVERE HowaRD 


141 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


t 


Importer 


of English 


and 


Inlaid Mahogany Sheraton Desk 


Continental Antiques Clea 17 


IMPORTATIONS RECEIVED MONTHLY 
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Large Collection 
of 
Historical Prints 
Etchings by 
Old and Modern | 

Masters 


Fine Old English 
Color Prints 
and 
Currier & Ives 


Lithographs 


KENNEDY & CO. 


rormerly H. Wunderlich & Co. 
693 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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EXHIBITION OF COLONIAL PORTRAITS AND FURNITURE 
Includes Piecrust, Butterfly, Gate-leg, Swinging Tables 


— Among the Colonial Portraits 
are examples by 


Smibert 
Wollaston 
Badger 
Feke 
Bridges 
Wm. Read 
Copley 
Peale 
Stuart 
Sully 
Harding 
Malbone 


Robert C. Vose 


Galleries 


ti 
ae J 
Ps 


559 BoYLSTON STREET CopLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 
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Ve is representative collection of American Pewter, in proof condition, is 
for sale to the highest bidder. Bids will be opened November 31st, 1926, and 
the successful bidder will be advised. Sale is without reserve, and the 
collection is guaranteed by us. It is now on exhibit in our American Room. 


Number Size Mark r) Number Size Mark 
1 15” plate Nathaniel Austin 1 ship light Endicott and Sumner 
1 13” plate Thomas Badger 1 13” ice pitcher Roswell Gleason 
5 8” plates B. Barns, Philadelphia 1 pr. 4” candlesticks Roswell Gleason 
1 13” deep dish B. Barns, Philadelphia 1 11” flagon Roswell Gleason 
1 11” deep dish B. Barns, Philadelphia 1 10” flagon Roswell Gleason 
1 11” deep dish B. Barns, 1 7” teapot Griswold 
1 13” deep dish B. Barns, 1 large porringer Hamlin 
1 11” deep dish B. Barns, 1 8” plate J. J. pair of eagles 
1 4” mug Boardman, Hall and Co., 1 8” plate Samuel Kilbourn 
2 9” plates Boardman 1 714” deep basin Richard Lee 
1 11” basin Boardman 1 8” plate Lightner 
4 8” plates P. Boyd, Philadelphia 1 11” deep basin Lightner 
3 8” plates Thomas Danforth 1 8l4” plate Palethorp 
1 8” deep basin T. Danforth, Middletown 3 6” lamp Porter 
1 10” deep basin WP; 10} 1 10” flagon Smith and Feltman 
1 8” plate Joseph Danforth 1 414" mug William Will 
1 large porringer Joseph Danforth, 3 large porringers TD yancdgon. 
.f Middletown, Ct. = 2 7” chalice unmarked 
2 11” plates Joseph Danforth ¥ 1 dome-lid tankard Mark not discernible 


Branch: 
“Farr Oaks” 
615 GREENLEAF AVE. 
GLENCOE, ILL. 


BETHLEHEM PIKE 


WHITEMARSH, Pa. 
(3 miles N. of Phila. City line) 


™ Fayloft — 


Rare pieces that can be obtained and displayed only by a huge organization . 


a house 


with world-wide extensions, whose representatives are on the ground wherever treasures 
come into the market—here or abroad. The Bristol Company is constantly refreshed with 


all the valuable and worthy creations of the Masters, creators of Classic Furniture! 
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EIGHT CLAW FOOT DROP LEAF AND 
CARD TABLES 


Both W ood and Brass Claw Ss. Rosewood Armchairs 


carved with fruit and flowers 


= | THREE BOAT PAINTINGS CIGAR STORE INDIAN | 
TWO TERRY CLOCKS 

EMPIRE VASES AND FRUIT BASKETS 
PAIR FOUR POST TWIN CHERRY CANOPY BEDS 


Stern s Antique and Art Galleries, Inc. 


221-223 Royal Street, New Orleans, La. A Texas Branch at 
America’s Most Interesting City 2997-29 Cedar Springs Road, Dallas, Tex, 


Vit 
TTL 


= 
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We also have at our Galleries many 


beautiful examples of Jacobean, Queen i ; 
Anne and Georgian Furniture, Antique ® ld Zz n G l 1s bh G a [ [ eries 
Silver, Tapestries, Needlepoint, Choice 

Fabrics, Pewter, Glass, China, etc., etc. 88 Chestnut Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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| & “Cable Address: Telephone: 5) 
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is Right— es 
| fe William and Mary Se 
S Left— Carved Walnut Pole a 
: Carved Mahogany Pole Screen with Needlework 

& Screen with panel of and Painted Panel in me 
G Petit-Point. XVIII Cent. Gentre 
: e Center—Carved Mahogany Pole Screen with XVII SF 
. os Century panel of Stump and Petit-Point Needlework 5 
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The Friendly Corner Cupboard 


They Are of Two Types: 


Those Made by Local Carpenters and Ones Built by 


Cabinetmakers Who Took Pride in Their Work 
By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


HE antique corner cupboard is not only a 
charming piece of furniture, but in its various 
forms of the simple, built-in cupboard, the 

ornate shell top style and the more elaborately made 

mahogany, inlaid and lacquered type, there exists 
enough variety to pique the interest of any lover of 
the old. One may have the choice of an early 

American eighteenth century corner cupboard, con- 

structed of pine by a country “joiner” or of the carved 

and fretted examples that Chippendale himself may 
have built. 

The early history of corner cupboards is difficult to 
arrive at because of the various names given to this 
piece of furniture at different times and in different 
places. For example, today in New England a corner 
cupboard may be called a cupboard, and it may also 
be correctly designated as a buffet. Yet two hundred 
years ago. buffet and cupboard meant two different 
types of furniture. In England at the present time, 
according to R. W. Symonds in his book, “The Present 
State of Old English Furniture,” a buffet is under- 
stood to describe an ancient type of sideboard. 

It is possible that in the eighteenth century the 
buffet was the term used to refer to the elaborately 
made corner cupboard constructed by a cabinetmaker, 
and that the term cupboard was used to designate the 
humbler type built in by the carpenter when he panelled 
the room. This would account for the higher value 
placed on buffets in the old records. 


First APPEARED IN QUEEN ANNE’S TIME 


The corner cupboard appeared in the early part of 
Queen Anne’s reign. It was no doubt a direct de- 
scendant of the open front corner cupboard, which 
seems to be closely related to the kitchen dresser. 
This earlier type often had the sides of the opening 
cut into graceful ogee or cyma curves—the Grecian 
“line of beauty.” The lower part of these cupboards 
carried one or two doors, as in the later and more 
developed styles. In New England houses of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century these interesting look- 
ing bits of pine furniture have been found, and there 
is an excellent specimen in the American Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. 

Doubtless the next step in the evolution of the corner 
cupboard was the addition of glass or solid doors to 
the upper part. The early cupboards and those made 
by local carpenters in country districts were simple 


affairs, but with a great deal of charm about them. 
Each was made to suit the room in which it was 
placed and also the whims of the householders. What 
interest in working out a new kind of decoration the 
workman who made it must have had to have left 
such pleasant examples of carpentry! 

But soon the architectural influence of the Georgian 
period began to manifest itself, and there gradually 
appeared the cupboard with the curved top to the door 
and the curving framework of the glass. With this 
development also came the shell dome and pilasters 
on the interior. 

Corner cupboards are really of two types. There 
are those which were made by local carpenters and 
constructed in much the same way that a carpenter 
would build a house. They are not only architectural 
in design—for the master carpenter was also an 
architect in those days—but the cupboards were gen- 
erally put together as a carpenter would do it and not 
as a cabinetmaker works. 

The other type consisted of those cupboards, gener- 
ally of the movable kind, which were made by cabinet- 
makers and on which they lavished all their skill and 
art. 

EVERYTHING IS PRESERVED ‘TODAY 

Both these types of corner cupboards may still be 
found today, although, like the good antiques, they 
ara becoming scarcer as time goes on. No doubt in 
the past many fine examples of the built-in corner 
cupboard were lost with the pulling down of some 
old house out of which the mahogany furniture had 
been carefully moved, but the corner cupboard, to- 
gether with other fine bits of interior architecture, was 
left to the wreckers to demolish. Nowadays, how- 
ever, a fine old house is preserved down to even the 
wrought iron hand-made nails, and one may go to 
dealers who specialize in this form of salvage from 
the past and buy anything from a corner cupboard to 
ceiling rafters. 

It is interesting to learn just when the practice of 
building corner cupboards ceased and the portable cup- 
board took their place. Wallace Nutting in his inter- 
esting book, “Furniture of the Pilgrim Century,” re- 
peats an observation that cupboards ceased to be built 
into houses between 1750 and 1760. No doubt the devel- 
opment of the portable corner cupboard was the cause 
of the gradual elimination of this charming archi- 
tectural piece of furniture. 
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A fine type of early English corner cupboard 
Courtesy of H. Douglas Curry 


The built-in corner cupboard reached its acme of 
design and construction in the shell cupboard. Few 
things in architecture or furniture are as stately and 
beautiful as one of these bits of room furniture of the 
middle of the eighteenth century. They not only had 
grace of design on the outside but, when the glass 
or solid wooden door was opened, there was revealed 
the shell-shaped dome often supported at the sides by 
pilaster or columns with capitals. 


SoME CoRNER CUPBOARDS TRULY BEAUTIFUL 


On the finest examples the ribs of the shell were 
deeply cut and at the back where the ribs came to- 
gether there was perhaps a bit of carving,—an urn 
with foliation or a scroll form. The shell, the back 
wall and the shelves might be painted a vermilion 
with the edges of the ribs and of the shelves touched 
with gold. Truly a beautiful piece of furniture! 

In addition to the vermilion color other tones of red 
were often used, as well as sky blue. In some old 
cupboards one also finds that the back wall has been 
papered with wall paper, probably of the same kind 
as covered’ the walls of the room in which the cup- 
board originally stood. 

In the shell form used in these Georgian corner 
cabinets one discovers how inextricably linked with an 
older past are the structural features of these cup- 
boards. The shell form as a motif in decoration is 
supposed to have originated from the custom in the 
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Middle Ages for those who had made a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of St. James of Compostella in Spain to 
display a cockle shell as a token that they had made 
the holy journey. At all events, during the Georgian 
era and earlier, the shell is found in many forms in 
English architecture and in furniture. The carved 
shell on the backs and upper part of the legs of 
eighteenth century chairs in the early Chippendale 
style is apparently the same motif that Inigo Jones, 
the great architect, used in ornamenting his church 
porches in the seventeenth century. 


The outside of the built-in cupboard partook of the 
style of the room in which it was placed. In the 
elaborate Georgian types the top of the door was 
curved, with the frames of the small glass panes fol- 
lowing the line of the curved top and forming a dec- 
orative pattern. Straight topped doors with many 
small squares of glass are another style, and the solid 
panelled doors were also often found. Sometimes no 
door at all was used, and we have Dr. Irving Whitall 
Lyon’s statement in his wonderful “Colonial Furniture 
in New England,” that the opening was sometimes 
closed with a curtain. 


The pilasters and panelling of the built-in cupboard 
are another fascinating feature of this important bit 
of Colonial furniture. For example, the panelling on 
the lower doors in its many styles often gives telltale 
evidence of the part of the country in which the 
cupboard originated. In the Connecticut valley one 
may find the crossed-bar panelling. This type, taking 
the form either of two stiles crossing each other on 
the panel or a curved stile crossing from corner to 
corner, was prevalent in Connecticut in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. There is also the panel 
with the arched top, a type much in yogue in England 
in Queen Anne’s day and reflected in door and room 
panelling of the period in New England. 


Prine Was GENERALLY THE Woop USeEp 


The architectural relation of the built-in corner 
cupboard to the rest of the room is revealed in the 
elaborate pilasters with their capitals, the molding 
around the opening of the cupboard and the cornice. 
Proportions were carefully studied and all these de- 
tails wrought in relation to the whole effect. 


The wood used in the built-in corner cupboards was 
generally pine. The earliest ones were sometimes left 
unpainted to correspond with the unpainted pine panel- 
ling of the room. Subsequent owners, however, often 
exercised their artistic talents on these fine old things, 
and one may have to use much elbow grease to get 
down to the original wood through several stratas of 
paint if one wishes to have the cupboard in all its 
pristine beauty. 

But the charm of the corner cupboard is not con- 
fined to these earlier American models. At the same 
time that these types were developing there was also 
being evolved in England the corner cupboard made 
by cabinetmakers. This piece of furniture, of the 
portable type, reflected the fashions, of the time in 
cabinet work. Craftsmen in furniture, no doubt of 
London, had created from a simple open-front cup- 
board a piece of furniture which had acquired all the 
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A shell cupboard found in Maryland. 


Courtesy of The Hayloft 
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Found in Pennsylvania 


Corner cupboard in pine. 
Courtesy of The Hayloft 


airs and graces necessary to fit it into the company 
of the finest examples of the furniture of the period. 

Chippendale, of course, has left the mark of his 
genius on this type of corner cupboard. Although 
there are no drawings of corner cupboards in his 
celebrated book of designs, “The Gentleman and 
Cabinet Maker’s Director,” he probably exercised his 
talents on these useful objects. Its three-sided shape, 
so different from any other piece of furniture, must 
have piqued that liking for the strange and fantastic 
which was so much a part of his character. The 
movable corner cupboard by this time had, in order 
to relieve the uncompromising flatness of its front, 
developed two narrow ends set at a slight angle, which 
gave the piece a sense of depth and framed the front. 


These sides were often treated as pilasters with the 
cornice at the top becoming a capital. In other ex- 
amples the fretwork for which Chippendale was famous 
would cover the sides as well as appearing on the 
front of the cupboard. In earlier specimens of the 
eighteenth century these sides were often quite plain, 
with only the cornice of the top of the cupboard 
(which extended around on the sides) and the base- 
board to break the severity. 


In the lacquered corner cupboards appearing early 
in the eighteenth century another interesting fashion 
was inaugurated. The use of lacquer, which was ac- 
quired from the Orient about 1650, reached its height 
in Queen Anne’s reign. One may judge how important 
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the cupboard was considered by the elaborate decora- 
tions lavished upon it in this Oriental mode. 


These decorations, in gold with touches of vermilion 
on a shiny black background, gave the furniture when 
new a gorgeous effect. Today these ancient lacquered 
cupboards, with their gold dulled by age, still show 
the imaginative invention and the delight of the artist 
in their scenes from China. Here are strange pagodas 
by mountain lakes in whose depths lone fishermen 
eternally try their luck or dignified mandarins and 
ladies meet in stately conversation in an Oriental 
garden. These pictures of the Orient generally ex- 
tend across the two lower panels, with decorative 
touches over the entire woodwork of the front. 

In the age of the great masters of English furni- 
ture there also appeared, first in England and later 
in America, the inlaid corner cupboard. Generally 
made of mahogany, the inlay in satinwood would show 
itself in rosettes, stars, and fleur-de-lis, and in thin 
lines of simple patterns such as one finds on other 
furniture of this period. 

The movable corner cupboard allowed the cabinet- 
makers the opportunity, which the makers of the 
built-in cupboard lacked, of elaborating the top. In 
the stationery cupboard built to fill the space from 
floor to ceiling, the top was surmounted by a more or 


less simple cornice. But the tops of the movable corner — 


cupboard followed the styles in fashion for the tops of 
similar furniture, such as bookcases, desks, wall 
cabinets and highboys. As these kinds of furniture 
achieved more ornate tops, so did the corner cupboard. 


After the early plain-topped ones—a type which of 
course reappears later every now and then to derange 
one’s nicely laid out plan of development—there ap- 
peared the broken pediment tops, such as the one pre- 
sented in 1738 by John Penn to the Philadelphia Li- 
brary Company. This has straight upward sloping 
cornices from each corner with an urn in the open 
space in the center. The curved cornice forming a 
broken pediment is also of this general period. 


Many Hap Ornate Tops 


The scrolled cornice, a development of the broken 
pediment style, appears on cupboards of the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century. Sometimes ex- 
amples of this type were ornamented with small brass 
balls in the center and at the two front corners. 
Early clocks, one recalls, also had these balls of brass 
on their tops. In Mr. Lockwood’s invaluable book, 
“Colonial Furniture,” there is a picture and a descrip- 
tion of an excellent example of this type. 

Corner cupboards as important pieces of furniture 
continued down into the Empire period. One finds 
examples of these now and then in antique shops, 
looking a little heavy and important rather than light 
and friendly, as did the ones made in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, when the great masters of 
cabinet work held forth. With the interest at the 
present time in authentic Colonial and Early Republic 
furniture, the corner cupboard, either of the built-in 
variety or the movable type, is being more appreciated 
than at any time since it became an antique. 


One of the 24 covered Seventeenth Century Renats- 

sance chairs from the Fifth Avenue mansion of the 

Late Senator Clark. The panel in the back of each 

chair is different. The carving is the same as the 
remainder of the furniture 


The credence above is of the finest carving, made by 

Swiss, Italian and French. craftsmen. The marble 

pieces inlaid in the cabinet are said to have been taken 

from Senator Clark’s mine tn, Montana. The entire 

set is now owned by Mr. Irving Wexler of New York, 

who purchased it through the Maison-Cluney Galleries, 
where the pieces were exhibited 
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“Winter in the Country—Getting Ice,’ is a Currier c& Ives print, 1864. 
After a painting by Geo. H. Durrie. 


The four Currier and Currier & Ives lithographs reproduced this month 
are through the courtesy of Harriet Endicott Waite Studio. 


THE COUNTRY. 


Winter in the Country—The Old Grist Mill. This is a Currier & Ives, 
1864. Large folio. Geo. H. Durrie, the artist, was from Connecticut and 
was noted for his faithful portrayals of New England scenery. A much 


sought for print. 


The daybed 1s said to have been Robert Morris’s, the pine chest with a 

tag is Pennsylvania, while the smaller one is early New England. The 

horn lantern suspended from the ceiling was discovered in Central 
Massachusetts 


The New American Room at The Hayloft 
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Just Snooping Around 


Collectors Are Peculiar—One Wants Old Glass, Another China or Furniture — 
Wonderful Things Occasionally Turn Up in Unexpected Places 
By PHILIP MEREDITH ALLEN 


PART If 
R ICH and poor rub shoulders in the quest for 


antiques, and barriers of station, class and race 

are cast aside, so strong is the common interest. 
Men and women from all walks of life not only collect, 
but go into the business, some to make a living, some 
merely for the pleasure of temporary possession and 
for something to occupy them. 

Peculiar mental twists are inherent to all collectors. 
One of them is the readiness to part with a thing after 
they’ve owned it awhile. It has fascinated them at the 
start, and the impelling urge to possess gives them no 
peace until it is safely deposited in their home. Three 
months, six months or a year go by and they are 
quite willing to part with it, a more recent acquisition 
having claimed their attention, and the pride and 
pleasure of ownership having been theirs. 

Many there are who drift into the business without 
aim or forethought. Legion is the junk man who has 
“oraduated,” as well as horse traders and others whose 
declining business has forced them to find a new live- 
lihood, and whose wide acquaintanceship in their re- 
spective communities makes it easy for them to secure 
access to old homes where the stranger would only 
meet with rebuff. 

Some of these have their own ideas of publicity— 
one, particularly, I have in mind, who is a good busi- 
ness man but altogether without education. His spell- 
ing is phonetic, to say the least, and his sale notices 
are always highly entertaining. I will quote a few 
excerpts. He advertises “Currier knife prints, a Sher- 
adon table with fleeted legs, a chest of drawers, ma- 
hogany, manured over pine, painted chest with con- 
tinental soldiers, one face each other, a Penn Brook 
table, walnut wardrobe with fine cornish, walnut table 
with chicken Dale claw feet, hooked rug with dog on 
inscription, welcome above dog, many guns too fine to 
mention, I qt. luster pitcher, with man and woman 
dancing in good condition, 1 Steigle tumbler with 
flowers and inscription remember me with ribbed sides, 
1 Steigle tumbler with handle, painted bird on limb 
of tree with forgetme nots, very rare.” It is almost 
superfluous to mention that the tree with forgetme nots 
is rare, not to say unique. 

The dealer in question is doing the best he can, 
but some others purposely assume a pose of ignorance 
to conceal the underlying guile. Among country deal- 
ers who are not in touch with city markets and cur- 
rent quotations there is generally a certain native 
shrewdness that carries them through. 


EACH COLLECTOR HAS A PET HOBBY 
_+To the outsider any dealer is simply a dealer, but 
there are as many specialists in the business as there are 
specializing collectors. One will have a penchant for 


Old iron makes an attractive background for antiques. 
Courtesy of Skippack Pike Antique Shop 


glass and care not at all for furniture. Another will 
spend all his time on prints and be utterly indifferent 
to china. After getting all the necessary furniture in 
my home, my own weakness developed—a leaning 
toward old wrought iron, and many the check I’ve 
written for hinges, latches and Conestoga wagon-box 
lids that I couldn’t possibly use. Collectors are pro- 
verbially broke, and occasionally when I need money 
for other purposes I part with some iron, but always 
to go out later and buy more, useless to me as the 
first. 

One of the most difficult things for a collector is 
moderation. When his house is furnished to the last 
piece, when everything that is really needed is acquired 
and a genuinely fine group assembled, does he spend his 
Sundays in quiet contemplation and carpet slippers, 
enjoying the fruits of his hunt? Does he regard with 
superior pity the folk who are just starting to collect? 
Does he leave the peaceful antique in its family lair, 
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A New England dressing table and old mirror. 
Courtesy of Skippack Pike Antique Shop 
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Serpentine secretary with sunburst on slope and shell 
carving above—Courtesy of Skippack Pike Antique 
Shop 


to await other searchers? No, no, no—three times. 
He does not. Habit reasserts itself, and he’s off on 
the quest, snooping through his old haunts and looking 
for new ones, hoping to find something good before 
somebody else discovers it. 


One ardent harvester of considerable wealth, who 
amassed so many pieces that his home was crowded 
and who couldn’t resist the urge to continue, has be- 
gun building a large wing to his home. His present 
abode is ample for family, visitors and servants. The 
addition will shelter more old furniture, and is being 
built with that purpose alone in view. It may be the 
precurser of many. 

Antiques increase in price, and reproductions increase 
in volume as it becomes more and more worth while 
to-make imitations from a mercenary viewpoint. As 
far back as I can remember, and before, reproductions 
have been made to order by cabinetmakers. Except 
that the later woods weren’t as good as those formerly 
used, they were often as meritorious in appearance as 
their prototypes. They were made with no idea of 
faking, but simply to fulfill the wants of some house- 
wife who couldn’t find just what she wanted in the 
retail stores. Some of these repros are sixty years old 
and more, and as they filter through to the market 
from their various former homes they are sometimes 
bought as originals, buyers and sellers both being 
innocent. 
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TRUE COLLECTOR GENEROUS WITH HIS KNOWLEDGE 
Few collectors are selfish enough to fill their homes 
with fine old furniture then lock the doors against the 
stranger who enjoys antiques. The great majority are 
glad to share their pleasures with others, to discuss 
merits and faults of collections, exchange interesting 
incidents and experiences, giving freely of their knowl- 
edge and learning, and even divulging the secrets of 

their most promising and prolific sources of supply. 


A system that has been utilized by dealers for years 
in replenishing their stocks is in “buying” old houses. 
When the owner or the modest real estate agent places 
a sign announcing the proprietor’s readiness to ex- 
change his tenement and messuage for a cash considera- 
tion, there are many prospective buyers who go through 
the building. Not buyers of homes or ground, but 
buyers of antiques, who seize upon this only oppor- 
tunity to examine the contents in the hope that there 
may be many old things to be seen and possibly bought. 

When families are about to move, the time is most 
ripe for their siren overtures, and many the truckload 
of good things that have been garnered under such 


favorable circumstances. In such instances, no right- 


The fireside chatr. 
Courtesy of Skippack Pike Antique Shop 
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minded dealer poses as one in the antique business. 
They are always “second-hand furniture men,” and 
they usually succeed in giving only second-hand furni- 
ture prices, no matter what they get. 

Just as the good reporter has a “nose for news,” 
so has a wide-awake dealer the hawk eye for rare 
pieces. A few years ago a man who dealt in antiques 
as a side line found four excellent Sheraton dining 
chairs in a private home, and bought them for fifty-five 
dollars. He put them in his car and drove home, a 
distance of not more than eight miles. He had no 
idea of their worth, but thought he’d gotten them cheap 
and decided to keep them in his attic rather than sell 
them from his shop. No sooner were they upstairs 
when another dealer called, ostensibly to look over 
the stock. He showed what was on hand, but sold 
nothing. Finally the visiting merchant was forced out 
into the open. 

“You’ve got four chairs, haven’t you?” The other 
admitted it. Upon request they were shown, and the 
price quoted included a hundred per cent profit. The 
buyer didn’t hesitate. Later the first dealer discovered 
them in still another’s shop, and inquiry disclosed the 
next price to have been $450. Finally they found a 
permanent home in the American Wing of the Metro- 
politan Museum. The ultimate price, not disclosed, 
was probably another re-double. 

In the suburbs of Philadelphia, not long ago, was 
sold an old house. The buyer had no interest in 
antiques, and some furniture that had been left by the 
former owners attracted no attention except for one 
chair. As a matter of fact the remainder was of no 
value, but the chair itself was simple and dignified. 
It was pleasing to look upon, comfortable to sit in, 
and struck a chord in the memory of its new owner. 
He had seen it before, somewhere, sometime, but he 
couldn’t recall where or under what circumstances. His 
mild curiosity and interest in it were soon forgotten, 
but the chair remained as part of his household when 
the rest of the left-behinds were given away. 


HOW A “SIGNER’S” CHAIR WAS DISCOVERED 

Months later a visitor from the West expressed his 
desire to see Independence Hall. His host accompanied 
him, and there, to his great astonishment, he found 
the mates to his chair. He looked up the curator, 
who was much interested, and immediately planned to 
call and inspect the one in his home. Sure enough, it 
was one of the “Signer’s.” The gentleman patriotically 
presented it to the State House, where it again took 
up the thread of its old life in Independence Square, 
surrounded by its fellows and regaining its birthright 
of glory and tribute. How it got to the former own- 
er’s house was never learned, but only by a merest 
chance and series of coincidences did it return to its 
rightful place, so rich in romance and history. 

Among those who know antiques best, there are few 
who pretend to authority. It is generally those who 
know little rather than those who know much who so 
positively assert thus and thus to be so. A man who 
has collected old glassware for nearly thirty years 
recently confided to me that the more he is in contact 
with it the less sure he becomes. “I feel reasonably 
safe in asserting this piece to be of Stiegle type, and 
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that to be an early Jersey type, but I long ago ceased 
to classify anything as the unmistakable product of 
these two makers or any others.” 

This is true, too, with other classes. In substance, 
one of the country’s most prominent dealers said the 
same. “I’ve been in the business for over a quarter 
of a century. I’ve studied in theory and practice. 
Sometimes I get fooled as to a piece’s age, but not 
often. Of only one thing am I absolutely sure, how- 
ever, and that is that I don’t know anything.” 

In buying, everyone must be his own judge of the 
age, merit and value of his purchase, and unless one 
feels confident to do this a disinterested judge is an 
invaluable companion on his shopping tours. 

WHEN A GOOD PIECE IS FOUND, BUY IT! 

If the buyer feels sufficient confidence in his own 
opinion it is flirting with defeat to find a really rare 
piece and decide to “sleep over it” before buying. Into 
the life of each collector some rain must fall, and many 
a furious and sudden shower has blown up from just 
such procrastination. I once passed up the opportunity 
to buy a kas to see first if it would fit into my home. 
Measurement proved that it would, but next day it 
was gone. Explanation will shed some light upon the 
vain regrets I felt. The kas, or open Welsh pewter 
cupboard, is decidedly a rara avis. If it has any par- 
ticular merit it sells, in fair condition, for more than 
$500. The one in question was one of the earliest and 
best I ever saw. Of old pine, with elaborately carved 
sides, graceful shelves, and with large turnip feet, it 
was one of the oldest and the price quoted was seventy- 
five dollars. 

If misery loves company, I found solace in the fact 
that my single bird had doubled in the bush, for my 
experience was that of every buyer before he learns 
the wisdom of quick action. 

I am not a student of foreign affairs, but I gather 
from the newspapers that Great Britain is planning to 
have the American motorist pay its war debt through 
the recent export duty on rubber for tires. If this be 
true, then Czecho-Slovakia should be not only solvent 
but quite prosperous through its glass industry, the 
antique hunter finding replicas of almost every known 
type of early American glass being sent over from there 
by the shipload. This new-old glass is not quite ac- 
curate enough in its duplication to fool the man or 
woman who makes glass a specialty, and this one par- 
ticular line has claimed many adherents, but it is close 
enough to deceive the ordinary general collector. 

Reputable shops sell it for what it is—good imitation, 
and many folk seeking only decorative effect and not 
caring for expensive originals are glad enough to buy 
it at a fraction of the value of the old. Some buy it as 
reproductions and dispose of it as real. It’s a case 
of every man for himself. I have never heard of 
china being reproduced and sold as old, but it may be 
done some time in the future. 


GOT IT FOR NOTHING—SOLD IT FOR $350 
A dealer was bemoaning his generosity when I called 
the other day. He had sold a Stiegel sugar bowl for 
$350. “I should have gotten $500 for it anyway. I 
sold it too quick. He asked me how much and I said 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Historical New Jersey 


Elizabeth, N. J., Boasts Several Old Mansions Which Have Housed Distinguished 


Personages—Tablet Commemorates the History of the Boudinot Mansion. 


By LOUISE RICHARDS FIELD 


One of the rooms in the old Boudinot Mansion, showing the carved 
mantel and fireplace 


COTT PLACE, Elizabeth, N. J., is not only proud 

that it is so called but also of the fact that up 

to the present time it is still dominated by the 
old mansion built before Revolutionary days—the home 
of the famous man for whom it was named. 

Only those conversant with the history of our coun- 
try and of “Elizabeth Town,” who reach Scott Park 
and pass the interesting brick residence directly op- 
posite on East Jersey street, can conjure visions of 
the storming and surrender of the Castle of Chapul- 
tepec and the triumphant entrance of the Americans 
into the City of Mexico (1847), both made possible 
by the military skill of one of the most brilliant Gen- 
erals in America, General Winfield Scott. 

A very striking painting of General Scott impresses 
one with a keen appreciation of his powerful person- 
ality, as shown in the high intellectual brow; deep-set, 
thoughtful eyes; the large, well-modeled nose; the 
firm yet kindly mouth with its long upper lip, and the 
dominating chin. 

In spite of the fact that, in the Scott Mansion, a 
front door has been replaced by more modern double 
ones and a side porch added, and two floors have in- 
creased the height of the Boudinot Mansion, the char- 


acter of these homes has not been lost. They fully 
corroborate in their appearance the truth of the inter- 
esting historical associations with which they are so 
intimately connected. 

History tells of a tragic scene which took place at 
the entrance, during the war of the American Revolu- 
tion. Elizabeth’s and Springfield’s fighting parson, 
the Rev. James Caldwell of “Give ’em Watts, boys” 
fame, was a personal friend of Elias Boudinot. After 
the death of the Reverend Caldwell, his funeral ser- 
vices were held at the Boudinot home, Boxwood Hall. 
Later, his body, so it is said, was laid on the Slasce 
stone” outside the house, so that all the town and sur- 
rounding villages might pay their respects. 

Elias Boudinot, surrounded by the nine children of 
the Reverend James, appealed in a “speech of sur- 
passing pathos” to the sympathies of the assembled 
“multitude,” asking for homes for these children, 
doubly orphaned in so short a time, he himself taking 
one of the sons for adoption—the one named for him 
—Elias Boudinot Caldwell. 

As the years passed, this old residence once more, 
in 1824, became the scene of the entertainment of an 
important personage, a celebrated Frenchman, beloved 
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of our country, Marquis de Lafayette. His host was 
the distinguished gentleman, Jonathan Dayton, who 
made his home at Boxwood Hall. 


Here Lafayette was royally welcomed, staying the 
night and taking breakfast the next morning at the 
Belcher Mansion diagonally across the street, cele- 
brated as the home of men of high position, within 
whose walls have taken place many historical events 
of great importance. 

Before reaching Elizabeth, however, Lafayette re- 
ceived a tremendous ovation in Newark, and it is re- 
corded that he was presented with “two canes and a 
basket of peaches.” 

It was in Newark, also, that he was entertained 
at the mansion of Elisha Boudinot, Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and a brother of Elias Boudinot of 
Boxwood Hall in Elizabeth. Much service was ren- 
dered their country by both these men. 


The site of the residence of Elisha, in Newark, is 
now devoted to “Public Service” of a different char- 
acter, and Boxwood Hall, the home of Elias, in 
Elizabeth,—_not being in the path of progress,—is 
spared to serve as a visible example of earlier days 
and of stirring events in our country’s history. 
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Hardly more than a stone’s throw away, on the 
same side of the street, is Boudinot Mansion, the home 
of Elias Boudinot 4th, who was the first President 
of the Continental Congress. The front is finished in 
wide shingles and it has a most interesting doorway, 
where the original brass knocker (of the “hammer” 
design) which was used by General Washington and 
many other celebrities, still ornaments the big door. 


The view of the hall as one enters, with the stairs 
at the rear turning on a wide landing, is dignified and 
hospitable. On the right, the hall opens into two large 
rooms, one of which was the dining-room in which 
George Washington was entertained at luncheon on his 
way through Elizabeth Town to his inauguration. 
Elias Boudinot had as his guests that day members of 
the Congress, Governor Livingston of New Jersey, 
John Jay and many other important men of the 
country. 

In these rooms can be seen the old fireplaces, the 
one in the dining-room with the Dutch tiles being 
especially interesting. 

On the left of the hall are two large reception 
rooms. In these are still found the open fireplaces, 
with more elaborately carved mantels than in the re- 


Walls, mantel and doors in this room are all carefully preserved 
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BOUDINOT MANSION ENTRANCE 


Stull an ornament to any home after more than a century’s use 
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mainder of the house. We are told that these were 
imported from France. 

Beautiful paneling and wainscoting add dignity to the 
interior, and the atmosphere of olden days, fraught 
with memories of stirring events within these walls, 
surrounds one on every side. The interior view of the 
old door, with its immense lock and key still in use as 
a protection for the elderly ladies who now reside 
there, completes the fascination of this old mansion. 
One can easily visualize it as the gathering place of 
the great and mighty of the land. 

On the front of this old residence is a tablet, placed 
there by Boudinot Chapter, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, commemorating its interesting history. 
An old print of this home of Elias Boudinot shows 
only two rows of windows on the front and the 
original gambrel roof. The removal of this roof, of 
course, destroyed the picturesqueness and character of 
the old house. 

The Scott Mansion is built of narrow bricks, 
strengthened at the corners of the house with heavy 
stone quoins. The classical portico, with its slender 
clustered columns, carved with the acanthus leaf; the 
interesting Palladian window with its four pilasters 
and curved fan light and the projection directly above, 
forming part of the roof and carrying out the lines 
of the entablature of the portico, are all distinctive 
features which add dignity and character to the house. 
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The interior is most interesting, with a large centre 
hall opening into double rooms on either side. 


In the reception room, the fireplace has a simply 
carved mantel of beautiful lines with paneling above, 
surmounted by a classical cornice, flanked on either 
side by reeded pilasters. 

Here are also seen interesting four-door cupboards 
with blocked panels, which are a delightful example 
of the best in interior decoration of that period. 


Another fireplace with mantel and paneling of 
simpler design we find in the dining room, and that, 
too, is a thing of beauty and interest, inasmuch as 
here is found an old hob grate. This room is also 
known as the room in which General Santa Ana spent 
the night. 

Hospitality was a fine art with General and Mrs. 
Scott, and one hears of the ballroom which he had 
built as an addition to his home, extending some dis- 
tance back on the rear of his property. With imagina- 
tion one can easily picture the brilliant affairs which 
took place here. On the site of this ballroom, private 
homes have since been erected. 


A delightful old sketch shows the original wooden 
front door having a glass transom above (which is 
still to be seen) and a narrow rectangular space near 
the top of the door, filled with small intersections of 
glass. 


Tablet placed on the front of the Boudinot Mansion by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Boudinot Chapter 


Left—A ‘maple banister-back 
side chair, Spanish feet, Amer- 
ican, circa 1750 


Right—A Maple Queen Anne 
side chair, American, circa 1740 


Courtesy of Jacob Margolis 


A curly maple Spanish foot highboy Pennsylvania, 
circa 1750 


Courtesy of The Margolis Shop 
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“American Winter Scenes.” This is one of the rare N. Currier prints 
(1854). Mrs. F. F. Palmer, the artist, was a resident of Brooklyn, and 
many of her paintings were Long Island scenes. 
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MERICAN WINTER SCENES. 


“American Winter Scenes” This is probably a scene on Long Island. 
After a painting by Mrs. I’. F. Palmer An N. Currier, 1854. 


‘e Self Portrait of Benjamin West, Painting his wife 
This 1s the picture West painted in 1806 and presented to Robert Fulton 
on the latter’s departure for the States (See Dunlap, Vol I, page 231). 


Courtesy of The Ehrich Galleries 
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He Has a Peculiar Interest for the Student of American Art—Rose From a Poor 
Unknown Lad of Quaker Parentage 


By RUSSELL WALTON THORPE 


F Benjamin West had devoted his interesting brush 

exclusively to the art of portrait painting, his place 

in the annals of early American art would have 
been none the less assured. In fact, one would not 
go amiss in saying his name as that of a fine portrait 
painter would have been destined to still greater fame 
had he not dedicatéd so much of his time and talent 
to the painting of many various and colossal historical 
compositions, his portraits therefore being conspicuous 
by their rarity, especially in this country. 

It, for instance, could not be that portrait painting 
was temperamentally distasteful to Benjamin West, nor 
that he felt a lack of knowledge, ability or patience 
to pursue the career of a portrait specialist. On the 
contrary, West possessed the qualities essentially pre- 
requisite of a true artist and they were the very ele- 
ments of his great success. 

The logical conclusion, however, for his not de- 
voting a greater measure of time and talent to por- 
traiture is at once appreciated in view of his Royal 
Pension and popular favor as an historical painter, 
aside from his many other activities, especially in 
behalf of the Royal Academy, he having been one of 
the founders of that institution. 


Hon. Charles James Fox. Painted by West 
Courtesy of The Ehrich Galleries 


Although his intimate friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and other famous English portrait painters, whose 
talents then ruled supreme in the fashions of this art, 
the like abilities of Benjamin West did not seem to 
suffer for want of a popular demand, and in the 
quality of many of his attractive portraits there is at 
once perceptible the merits of a highly artistic and 
accomplished hand. 

In fact, there may be perceived in the developed 
technique of some of his portraits a spirit of en- 
thusiasm blended with that quality of a sure and dex- 
terous brush that is always so gratifying to one 
thoroughly appreciative of fine portraiture. For the 
sake of comparison this is in marked contrast to his 
generally academic brush in the painting of his studied 
historical compositions, and particularly the labored 
quality of his early work. 

In portraiture as well as historical painting Benjamin 
West was a master of faithful characterization. His 
composition, although managed with the utmost respect 
for the fundamental principles of this art, was in- 
Painted by West in 1794. variably accomplished with an appreciation for the 


Portrait of a gentleman. ; : 
Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago picturesque. As a colorist, his palette was rich and 
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DEATH OF GENERAL WOLFE AT BATTLE OF QUEREe 


Painted by West. 


Engraved by Augustin Le Grand. 


Courtesy of Kennedy & Co, 


varied, and was applied in a manner that accounts 
for the beauty and charm of his balanced color 
schemes. 

It is not necessarily implied that Benjamin West as 
an artist comes within the category of the world’s 
greatest painters,—far from it; but it does seem op- 
portune to say that the ofttimes criticized dry and 
spiritless quality of his art should be minimized, which 
is not so much a fault as it is a manifestation of his 
studious mind. West’s regard for that perfection of 
draughtsmanship and correctness of composition, should 
be an admirable object lesson to many contemporary 
artists, even if it does restrain the freedom of their 
brush. 

West THE FATHER OF EARLY AMERICAN ART 

From an_ historical angle, the life and work of 
Benjamin West holds a peculiar interest for the 
student of early American Art, not only by virtue of 
his career and immortal fame as being America’s first 
historical painter but also because the talent and teach- 
ings of this artist are at the very root of early 
American Art, 

It is in the latter sense that Benjamin West is so 
commonly and affectionately referred to as the “Father 
of early American Art.” This is fully justified not 
only by the merits of his versatile brush, but because 
of his intelligence, tactfulness and countless other per- 


sonal traits peculiarly fitted to the ideals and condi- 
tions of the time, particularly the humane character- 
istics with which he was endowed. 

It was exactly these qualities, colored by his genius, 
that so endeared West to those with whom he came 
in contact, and which so conspicuously reacted in his 
benevolent interest and influence to the development 
of early American Art. In fact, his studio was a 
magnet toward which every serious and struggling 
student from his native land seemed to gravitate. 
Students were invariably befriended and were certain 
of the benefit afforded them by the advice of a master 
so worthy and highly esteemed. 

As an illustration of the many famous American 
artists who owe their success to the generous and 
profound instruction of West in the rudiments of 
their art, one need but mention such names as Gilbert 
Stuart, Charles Willson Peale, Thomas Sully, Samuel 
Morse, Washington Allston, Mathew Pratt, John 
Trumbull and William Dunlap. 

PROMINENT FOR NEARLY Sixty YEARS 

For nearly sixty years this American artist held a 
prominent position among the foremost .painters of 
England. He enjoyed a career crowded with patron- 
age, success and the duties of a commanding social 
position. In fact, it may be noted that the life of 
West in this respect is unique in the history of 


ve he 


a 
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He not only was honored 
with the friendship and confidence of the King, who 
in 1772 appointed him his official historical painter, 
but also was bestowed with the patronage of the 
Church. Thus his numerous friendships were those 
of leading literary characters and statesmen as_ well 


American Art to this day. 


as prominent leaders in art circles. 

His position among the artists is readily seen when 
he was chosen a member and director of the Incorpo- 
rated Society of Artists; again in 1768, when he was 
one of four commissioned to draw up the plan of 
the Royal Academy. On the death of its first presi- 
dent, Sir Joshua Reynolds, West was elected his suc- 
cessor, which post he occupied almost uninterruptedly 
from 1792 until 1815, the first and last American to 
be so highly honored by that institution. 

This is a brief notation on the history of Benjamin 
West after his arrival in London, a success achieved 
ly means of his fine character and a talent developed 
by patient toil,—this the history of a poor unknown 
lad of Quaker parentage from the forests of America, 
where in his childhood days the Indians taught him 
how to prepare his combination of two 
colors, to which was added his mother’s indigo blue, 


primary 


and when the cat’s fur was clipped it provided him 
with brushes. 
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PROPHECY OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
West did 
his style survive him, he created the vogue for realism 


Although not create a school, nor did 


in art,—a precedent he established in the art of his- 


torical painting for which posterity 


erateful. 


will always be 
This is in line with the prophecy of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who said: “West has conquered. 
He has treated the subject as it ought to be treated. 
I retract my objections. I foresee that this picture 


will not only become popular, but will occasion a 
revolution in art.” 

[t was his famous 
General Wolfe at Quebec,” 
and no little disapprobation in the staid art circles of 


London. 


“Death of 
that caused the sensation 


painting of the 


This picture contained the startling innova- 
tion in the substitution of the regulation military coat, 
the cocked hat and the musket with bayonet, instead 
of the 
classical school in the treatment of characters in his- 


“toga”; ‘repudiating the traditions of the 
torical painting. 

One authority writes that West possessed the rare 
judgment always to select a great theme for his his- 
torical paintings. It may be added that he also had 
the courage of his convictions in applying the truth 
at all hazards to his vivid pictorial records of those 
His paint- 


crucial, epoch-making events in history. 


: i ti he Dri ltiles fy vibe ive 
WILLIAM PENN’S TREATY WITH THE INDIANS, 16081. 
Painted by West. From the Engraving by John Fall, 1775. 


Courtesy of Francis P. Garvan, Esq. 
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Robert Auriol, oth Earl of Kinnoull, and his brother 
Thomas, and Miss ede Painted by West in 
1781 
Courtesy of Me Knoedler & Co. 
ings, like the aforementioned and the ‘“Penn’s Treaty 

with the Indians,” bear ample testimony to this. 
The Penn Treaty picture, as another instance of 
West’s claim to high honors, is indubitably one of 
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America’s most precious historical documents. No 
other artist, either by nature, tradition or artistic 
ability, was better qualified to apply himself to the 
task of its accomplishment,—another monumental 
work of this artist in commemoration of an outstand- 
ing event that is the pride of American history to 
this day ...and may it serve as a symbol of our 
future history of treaty making. 


ORIGINAL SKETCH RECENTLY BROUGHT TO THIS COUNTRY 


The artist’s conception of the proper characterization 
and setting; the spirit of dignity and solemnity of 
this Treaty as it took place in the year 1681, reveals 
the scope and completeness of his imagination. His 
vivid interpretation through the medium of his art is 
replete in the message he intended to convey. America 
is fortunate in the possession of this picture, which 
now hangs in Independence Hall, Philadelphia; and 
the sketch or study from which the painting was made 
only recently came to this country. It is now in 
the private collection of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 

Incidentally, reference to this collection calls to mind 
another of West’s most important canvases, a picture 
of especial historical interest to America, showing the 
portraits of the American Peace Commissioners sitting 
at the signing of the Treaty of 1782, marking the close 
of the American Revolution. 

This canvas, even in its unfinished state, is an ad- 
mirable example of West’s portrait work and group 
composition. Whether or not it was because of a 
prejudiced attitude on the part of the British Com- 
missioners that prevented having their portraits in- 
cluded in the picture is a question that must be left 
to conjecture. The death of the English Commis- 


The conversion of St. Paul, by Benjamin West, P.R.A. 
Courtesy of the R. C. Vose Galleries, Boston. 
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Richard Oswald, and the Secretary, Caleb 
Whitefoord, was West’s alleged excuse for not finish- 
ing the work, although all the men were living at the 
time he made his sketch for the picture in 1783. 
Nevertheless, the international historic value of this 
picture is self-evident, for the occasion that inspired 
its creation was not only the termination of a stubborn 
and bloody struggle but the mcment that gave birth 
and recognition to a new and great Naticn. 

There are numerous other examples of the art of 
Benjamin West that mezit special attention if space 
permitted, like those splendid pcrtraits in the Thomas 
B. Clarke and Herbert Lee Pratt collections, and 
other privately owned pictures. The Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society.is mere than fortunate in its possession 
of West’s work; and several Art Museums own one 
or more specimens. 


sioner, 


West BEGAN PAINTING AT AN Earty AGE 
West was born in Pennsylvania in 1738, on the site 
of Swarthmore College. His talent and predilection 
for painting were manifested at a very early age, and 
when but seventeen years old he went to Philadelphia 
under the tutelage of a mediocre painter named 
Williams,—thence to Lancaster, Penna., where he 
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painted a portrait of William Henry, a_ wealthy 
mechanic. It was this gentleman who probably fied 
the youthful artist’s imagination and ambition to be- 
come an historical painter, for it was Henry who ob- 
served to him on examining the young artist’s work, 
“that if he could paint as well, he would not waste 
his time on portraits, but would devote himself to 
historical subjects.” In 1756, he established himself in 
Philadelphia as a portrait painter, and several years 
later went to New York. 

Realizing his lack of knowledge essential to his- 
torical painting, West became a pupil of Provost 
William Smith, graduating as a member of the class 
of 1757 of the University of Pennsylvania. On the 
turn of his twenty-second year, he set sail from 
America in 1760, and after studying for nearly three 
years in Italy finally settled in London, where he 
died on March tr1th, 1820. 


Although West was a Quaker, he was also inclined 
to be a high-minded aristocrat, and it was this peculiar 
combination that is reflected in the purity and dignity 
(oni anion aie 


In preparing this article the authorities consulted were: 
Henry E. Jackson, John Galt, Samuel Isham and Wm. Dunlap. 


AMERICAN PEACE CONFERENCE, TREATY OF 1782. 
By Benjamin West. 
Corrected reading of portraits, from left to right: 


Benjamin Franklin, 
(It is to be 


Adams, 
Franklin. 


Henry 
noted that the two portraits to extreme right 


John Jay, John 


Laurens and William Temple 


read in reverse to their former designation, an error of many years 
standing.) 
In the private collection of J. Pierpont Morgan 
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Fan Pattern. Figured, Dr. 
Chinese Mark 


Wall Period 
Square Mark 


Square Mark 


The Worcester China Works 


Between 1760 and 1775 the Finest of All Their Productions Were Made — The 
Coloring Was Always Fine 
By ELMA ALLEE WEIL 


N the early days of potting in England all thoughts 

reverted to the Orient; for was this not the mother 

of all beauty and grace in shape and design in 
porcelains? Their richness of color, their technique 
of design, their perfection in potting attracted the eye 
and suited the taste of the English-speaking people; 
so when the Worcester china works were started 
“articles of association” read: “For the carrying on 
the Worcester Tonquin Manufacture,’ This was 
probably because Bow used the words Nankin or 
Canton, and Worcester was trying to find a formula 
for making porcelain ware, without soapy rock or 
glass, in imitation of Nanquin, being an opaque body. 
They made an attempt also to copy the marks of the 
Chinese porcelain. 


They located in 1751 on Broad Street in the city 
of Worcester, England, and were on a paying basis 
from the day they opened; this was the first staple 
industry in Worcester. The stock was divided into 
forty-five shares and the largest stockholder was Dr. 
W. Baylis. 


John Wall, a doctor of medicine, and William Davies, 
an apothecary, claimed to possess the art and process 
of porcelain making; for secretly they had “wrought” 
with two hired workmen preceding the opening of the 
works, and afterwards these particular workmen were 
“handsomely” paid, probably to insure the secret pro- 
cess amongst themselves. 

Dr. Wall was also a portrait artist of ability, a de- 
signer of stained glass, somewhat of a scientist, and 
an energetic man, with the faith that makes for 
efficiency. We can add to these accomplishments that 
rare trait in an artistic nature, of being an excellent 


manager; hence the immediate success of the under- 
taking. 
WorcESTER Factory A PURELY ENGLISH ENTERPRISE 
The site of the works was “Wamstry House” which 
had belonged to the Windsor family; and the kilns 
were erected on that part of the grounds which sloped 
down to the River Severn; a very advantageous situa- 
tion, this being a large tidal river lowing between two 
forests, thus simplifying the all-important method of 
transit. Their workmen were all English and efficient, 
and as R. L. Hobson states, “the Worcester factory 


Transfer design, puce color. From the collection of 
the author 


———— 
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Chamberlain. Crescent Mark 


was from the first a purely English enterprise—the 
doyen of English China Works,” and its products be- 
came world famed after the lapse of only a few years. 

Henry II. some 736 years ago—in 1189 to be exact 
—granted the settlement of Worcester its first charter. 
As he had foreseen, it grew rapidly and in turn be- 
came a thriving town, then a city, being rich in in- 
dustries as also in treasure. The translated motto 
over its Town Hall entrance, means “May the Faithful 
City. Ever Flourish.” Flourish it did, so that it is 
not surprising to find one of the greatest of china 
works still producing china to the present day. 

It is certainly true that we can more thoroughly 
understand a product if we know something of its 
setting and makers; its trials and annoyances; its 
subsequent successes. In those early potting districts 
there were many things to consider. Worcester, for 
instance, had no coals nor clay in its vicinity; so 
greater was the task and more satisfying the triumph 
in overcoming the handicap of finding and carrying 
materials for mixing and producing good bodies. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE IMITATION 

We find old Worcester ware always porcelain, and 
porcelain can be hard or soft. The older pieces are 
translucent when held to the light, while the imitations 
(which were numerous) are not. Their old paste was 
the hardest then known, harder than Bow or Chelsea ; 
and their glaze was harder than Derby. But it is 
soft to the touch—“tender paste” it has been called. 
The pieces were sometimes dipped in the glaze, but 
more often it seems to have been put on with a brush, 
for we find a shrinkage at the base of many cups, 
bowls, and plates, leaving uncovered spaces. 

The designs on the first pieces were copies of the 
Oriental and Continental china, this style being the 
first attempt of all the pottery, porcelain, and china 
decorators in England, as it was in many other 
countries. 

Dr. Wall kept the Worcester character in his copies 
and succeeded in making this early period the greatest 
in the long years of Worcester potting. His forms 


Dr. Wall Period. Square Marked 


were praiseworthy, graceful and simple. His coloring 
was well planned, pleasing not only to the eye but 
also to the mind. His exotic birds were greatly ad- 
mired and desired by the people. Sometime near the 
year 1759 he produced his beautiful canary-yellow 
background with tracery of leaves and flowers that 
reminds one of the mood of springtime. 

Robert Hancock, formerly the pupil of a clever 
Frenchman at Battersea, was in 1756 in the employ 
of Dr. Wall at Worcester. Hancock’s work, especially 
in the transfer period (which probably originated 
with Turner at Caughley), excelled all others. It 
cannot be too highly prized. And John Sadler’s in- 
vention of copper plates, by which with the aid of a 
“bat” the designs could be transferred, was used, this 
being called bat printing. ‘These bats were blocks of 
elue and were far superior to the paper and linen that 
had been tried with scant success for the transferrence 
of the design from the copper plate to the china. 

SoME OF THE EARLIEST EXAMPLES 

We find the earliest examples of Hancock’s designs 
were without doubt the “King of Prussia,” “Marquis 
of Granby,” “King George II.,” and his famous clica 
Party,” these being printed on mugs, cups, vases and 
other pieces. The colors selected for this printing 
were jet black, deep red—that is, a purplish red, or as 
it is sometimes called—puce. Black on white ground 
seems to have been the favorite. It is to be regretted 
that little of this ware is marked, but occasionally the 
Dresden crossed swords may be found. 

This first printing was over the glaze. On a few 
pieces a monogram of “RH.” and “Worcester” for 
Hancock is found mingled with the design, but more 
often with this lettering the piece has an anchor for 
“Holdship.” This caused for some time a confusion, 
but it is now conceded that Richard Holdship was 
the manager of the printing department. 

Robert Hancock’s “School of Decoration” seems to 
have spread all over Staffordshire and almost to all 
parts of the world. The blue and white wares with 
the quail and partridge pattern in powder blue; the 
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imitations of Oriental dragons and the landscapes are 
delightful, for Worcester Chinese blue was soft and 
grayish in color, with not too brilliant nor too trans- 
parent a glaze. It was soft without fatness and with 
entire absence of crazing, which means no network of 
small cracks such as we find on much old pottery 
and porcelain, coming probably from exposure to heat 
or from old age. This was the period of the filled-in 
crescent mark. 

In analyzed fragments of Worcester some steatite 
was found, “which is a massive variety of talc of a 
grayish green or brown color. It forms extensive 
beds, and is called also soapstone.”—Webster. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EARLY PIECES 
Among the early pieces were cups without handles, 
the rim slightly flaring to fit the lips; mugs with rims 
around the bottoms, so that the middle might not rest 
on the table—the older the mug the wider the rim. 
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Trellis Pattern, the hop and trellis 


There were teapots, sugar-bowls, and jugs with handles, 
which were at first only rolled pieces of clay. After- 
wards they were made plain and flat on top but 
rounded inside and thin. At times one finds them 
with a groove at the top near the outer edge. They 
always have a good projection and are gracefully 
curved. 

From 1750 to 1760 was called the commercial period 
of Worcester porcelain, and it was as a consequence 
rather decadent; but between the years 1760 and 1775 
the finest of all their productions were made. At this 
time artists were arriving from the Chelsea and other 
works, so the whole period, which we may call the 
second, was famous for its beautiful and elaborate 
pieces, its perfect potting, its open-work designs and 
its decoration. All of these departments were super- 
intended by Dr. Wall in person. His death occurred 
T7770 

Art is a spiritual activity, and his influence lived 
long after him through the work of the following 
owners: the “Flights,” \““Barrs,”) ‘Chamberlain’ 
“Granger,” “Binns” and “Kerr.” By their indomitable 
efforts the factory retains its honor and prestige to 
this day. 
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Dr. Wall was immediately succeeded by Thomas 
Flight, his London agent at that time. He was a 
man of means (also a jeweler) who purchased the 


Chamberlain Period 


works and became sole proprietor. His mark was the 
closed crescent with “Flight” in script under it; also 
“Flight” without a crescent. 

In 1783 we find his two sons continuing the works 
alone; but in the same year Martin Barr joined the 
firm, so it was called “Flight & Barr.” The son of 
Martin Barr came into the works in 1807, then the 
name became “Barr, Flight & Barr.” 

Billingsley, the flower painter, who flitted from one 
factory to another during his career (known for his 
beautiful roses and boquets of flowers), worked at 
Worcester between the years 1808 and 1811. 

From 1813 to 1840, Chamberlain & Co. flourished. 
This was the Robert Chamberlain who had been one 
of the best decorators of Worcester, but who had left 
in 1789 and later purchased a factory at Diglis, 
Worcester, which he called ‘“Chamberlains.” It amal- 
gamated with Barr, Flight & Barr, as were also the 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Other marks, not given here, are sometimes found 
on Worcester. Many of these marks are poor imita- 
tions of those on the pieces copied. The W is found 
generally on specimens of unusual quality, and the 
crescent rarely appears in gold. The crown with BIB 
was used from 1801 to 1813, and “R. Hancock,” en- 
graver, circa 1758. “Flight, Barr & Barr’ were after 
1813. : 
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POG ELLON SALE 


of Antique Furniture 
Glassware and Silver 


In order to settle estates, there will 
be sold at public auction at the man- 
sion of Bremo, near Strathmore, Flu- 
vanna County, Virginia, on 

NOVEMBER 18TH, 1926 
Commencing at 10 o'clock A.M. nu- 
merous rare articles, including set of 
14 Sheraton dining room chairs, set of 
14 Chippendale ladder back chairs, 
mahogany tables, mirrors,  settees, 
tester beds, knife boxes, chairs, prints, 
pistols, Georgian silver, Shefheld plate, 
glassware, china and other articles. 
For descriptive catalogue address. 


MISS BETTY PAGE COCKE, 
Administratrix of Lelia B. Cocke decd. 
University, Va. 


or P. ST. J. WILSON, 
Executor of Mary B. Cocke decd. 
515 - 14th St., N. W., Washington. D. C. 
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Pinx lustre, tea sets and odd pieces from 

$7.50 up; Ruby glass, $6 and up; Four poster, 
pineapple carved maple bed; Mahogany English 
lowboy; special pieces of toile de jouy; Fine hooked 
rug with mulberry center, size 80 x 48 inches. 


| Be Cranford Cottage 


4 Smith Court, Boston, Mass. 
(At 50 Joy St.) 


Old English Furniture From 
The Scottish Borders 


near Gretna Green 


Set of four unique handsome mahogany 
claw and ball Hogarth chairs (1715). Set 
of six and one arm Chippendale mahogany 
chairs, (1780). Several Chippendale dining 
tables in three parts, half circle ends, 
taper legs also, bureaus, high boys, bowed 
chests, grandfather clocks, serpentine tables, 
wardrobes, old silver, old sets of china, 
four John Peel fox hunting paintings, old 
galleon ship painting (1680), armour, etc. 
Send for photos 

Genuine Buhl tortoiseshell and brass writ- 
ing table, late property of Sir Richard 
Musgrave, date 1650. All guaranteed gen- 
uine antiques. Elenhall, Cumberland. 


S. A. CLEMENTS, Antique Dealer 


Crown & Mitre Bldgs. Carlisle, England 
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PLAZA ART 
ROOMS, Inc. 


EDWARD P. O’REILLY & SON 
Auctioneers 


5, 7, 9, 11 E. 59TH St., NEw York 


We have now resumed our Weekly Exhibi- 


tions and Sales by Auction for the season of 
1926-27 in settlement of many Estates, and for 
legal liquidations, of paintings, tapestries, French, 
Italian and Spanish Antique and modern furni- 
ture, velvets and fabrics, prints, marble statuary, 
rugs, rare porcelains, jades and other objects of 
art. 


1920 @o0@ oe Bor @e0@er Oe GOree 


Expert appraisals for Federal and State 
Tax purposes. Recommended by 
leading law firms of 


New York City. 
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Six Pennsylvania Cottage Type 
Cherry Chippendale Chairs 


Maple Slant Top Desk 
Pine and Cherry Corner Cupboards 
Fan Back Windsor Chair 


Colored Goblets 
Old Staffordshire 


and 
Historical China 


Hooked Rugs 
and 
Currier & Ives Prints 


Tessie Sou eYTUDIO 


MitwavukEE, Wisc. 


MITC CO 
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465 JEFFERSON ST. 
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“Sold to the Highest Bidder’ 


Buying Antiques At Auction Is An Experience in Which the Amateur Invariably 
Gets a Thrill—One Bidder Will Patronize Shops Hereafter 
By MAURICE C. RIDER 


N our community, which is a suburb of a small 
Pennsylvania city located in what is sometimes re- 
to as the “Pennsylvania Dutch” district, 
there are a number of us who as a hobby or for the 
purpose of furnishing our homes economically albeit 
in a delightful manner, spend more or less of our 


ferred 


“going” about in out-of-the-way places 
To do this properly takes 
at. least. an’ active’ sixth 
if you will call it such, and_-the 


ability to submerge one’s finer sensibilities when you 


spare time in 
in the search for antiques. 
or 


time, some knowledge, 


sense or “hunch” 
find yourself wedged in a heterogeneous mass of hu- 
manity in a small auction room, where on Thursday 
evenings at 7:30 the week’s accumulation of cast-off 


household goods is disposed of to the highest bidders. 


Under becomes in truth “a 
snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,’ and aside from 
the opportunity to study human nature at close range, 
which is by no means the least interesting feature of 
these peregrinations, one occasionally finds something 
which makes the evening worth while. 


such conditions one 


In the hunting of antiques, it is the sudden and un- 
expected discovery of some particular thing,—a chair, 
a table or even so small a thing as a plate or two,— 
that adds to the zest of this delightful game, and the 
uncertainty of finding them is enhanced by the possi- 
bility of the presence of others equally as anxious as 
yourself to obtain the coveted object. You learn to 
stalk your game with all the wile of the aboriginal 
and to conceal emotions with equal 


Indian, your 


stoicism. 


The possibilities of the shabby second-hand furniture 
stores, which with decreasing frequency assay a paying 
percentage of antiques, are not very great. Auction 
rooms, especially in smaller cities and towns, are more 
worthy of attention. In fact, I doubt that the con- 
firmed seeker of antiques holds any precincts sacred 
when in pursuit of his prey, and the dingier the place 
the greater his pleasure in the search for possibilities. 


FINDING ANTIQUES IN OBSCURE PLACES 


Those of us who enjoy our finds get together oc- 
casionally and relate our most recent experiences. In 
a number of instances the pride of ownership is by 
no means decreased by the fact that some particular 
piece was found in an obscure corner and bought very 
cheaply. So I shall attempt to “swap a yarn” with 
those of you who care to read. 


It is a far cry from the city of Singapore in the 
Straits Settlements, to a quiet, dingy side street in a 
small industrial city in Pennsylvania. There is a great 
contrast between overseeing some 250 natives on the 
sunny wharves teeming with activity, heat, noise and 


odors in the Far East, and the prosaic business of 
running a shabby auction room with one assistant and 
a much betinkered old Ford automobile truck. But 
that is the greater part of much of the history of 
Quickly, the proprietor of the Citizen’s Auction Rooms, 
where we found the Adams Ware plates. 


The diversity of things which find their way to such 
places is no greater than the variety of their owners 
and would-be purchasers, for all come literally from 
the ends of the earth and mingle here for a brief 
time before being separated, the people to get as much 
as they can for as little as possible, and the things 
themselves to add another chapter to their already 
checkered history before being permanently discarded 
or again sold to the proprietor of the auction room, 
who will manage to make a profit upon them no matter 
how cheap he is forced to sell. 


Sounps LIKE BETHLEHEM OR POTTSTOWN OR 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 

Picture a narrow street, down the center of which 
runs a single-car track between trees, and a double 
row of houses which at one time sheltered some of 
the well-to-do. During the intervening years, these 
people moved out as the foreign element employed 
in the mills filtered in. Small grocery stores, bake- 
shops and cobblers shouldered in, and in the midst of 
these you will find one old house with battered iron 
railing on either side of its three steps, above which 
hangs the customary red auction flag. 


Visitors now come unannounced, fat and brown, 
withered and yellow, with shawl-covered heads, keen- 
eyed and bargaining to buy or sell. Within the dingy 
house crowd the men, women and children with 
shuflling feet, peering and chattering with frequent 
gesticulations; poking about in the multitudinous as- 
sortment of chairs, tables, bedframes, desks, carpets, 
crockery and what not that line the room on three 
sides, extending well into the floor space and piled to 
the ceiling. 

At the far end of the room is a heap of small ware: 
baskets of old hats, rags, dishes, irons, tools, all having 
the general appearance of a collection of miscellanies 
such as small boys are wont to accumulate. Overhead 
burns a brilliant electric light. The air grows stuffy 
as the crowd increases. Besmirched signs indicating 
that smoking is prohibited, are ignored. Chromos and 
antiquated calendars hang lopsidedly from the torn 
wall paper. The crowd elbows itself more densely to 
the front so as to be near the auctioneer. Garlic, 
tobacco and the odor of unwashed humanity per- 
meates the atmosphere. Elizabeth, who is with us this 
evening, frequently covers her diminitive nose with her 
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The touring season in New Hampshire is about 
over, but the roads are open and in good con- 
dition. We have more time to scout for new 
stocks, so it will pay collectors and dealers alike 
to call and see our enormous stock of New 
Hampshire furniture. 


We have barns full of 


Chairs Glass 
Tables Tinware 
China Prints 
Pottery Mirrors 
Hooked Rugs Ironware 
x 


Write Us Your Wants 


[_ es | 


The Webster Place 
Antique Shop 


On the Daniel Webster Highway 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 


MNO OCCU Oe 


M. C. MEADE 


English and American Antiques 
662 Lexington Avenue New York City 


Dealing Exclusively in Antique Furniture 
Wholesale — Importers to the Trade — Retail 


A large stock of Tables, Mahogany Desks, a Hepple- 
white Sideboard, Highboys, Lowboys, Chests of Draw- 
ers, Grandfather's Clocks, Knife Boxes, small Tables. 


Everything sold with a written guarantee as to its 
genuineness 


ESTABLISHED 1904 
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FLINT LOCK PISTOLS, for use 
or decoration. Brass trimmed, in 
working order, with flint, $6.95 
each. Large stock antique pistols, guns, swords, 
spears, armor, navy lamps, etc. Catalogue, 
1925, 60th Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully 
illustrated, contains pictures and historical in- 
formation of all American muskets and pistols, including 


Colts, since 1775, with all World War Guns. Mailed, 50c. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 


501 BROADWAY New YorK City 
Established 1865 
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STUPID TEEEETTEEEPEEETT 


American 
Antiques 


PROWOED 


Send for 
my 
Christmas 
List 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 HILLSIDE AVE., Jamaica, N. Y. C. 


(20 minutes from Broadway) 
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FINE AMERICAN FURNITURE 


Maple, mahogany, walnut and cherry desks, $145 

and up. 

Maple and mahogany chests of drawers, $90 and up. 

Maple highboys. 

Mahogany inlaid sideboards, $350 up; Mahogany 
Chippendale sofa, $350; Old Flowered Hooked Rugs, 
$25 to $75; Chairs, single or in sets, Windsors, Chip- 
pendale, Hepplewhite and others at reasonable prices. 


I. BRAVERMAN 


133 CHARLES ST. . Boston, Mass. 
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“Che Falls — 


Antiques in the Rough 


On the Jefferson Davis Highway (for- 
merly known as the Richmond Washing’ 


oa, 


ton Highway) two blocks north ot 
Fredericksburg. 
Ea Os box W. L. PARKER PHONE 


164 FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 604 
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handkerchief and whispers that she doesn’t believe 


she can stand it much longer. 


Auction PrersonNnEL Is AN INTERESTING STUDY 

There is a stir in the doorway and Quickly, followed 
by his assistant, the auctioneer and his clerk, push their 
way through the people to the rear of the room. The 
undertoned chattering is subdued, as in a theatre just 
before the curtain rises there is a sudden quieting and 
an air of hushed expectancy in the audience. Quickly 
is short and stocky. His face is interesting. He would 
not feel complimented to be told that he looks like 
a pirate, but he does, nevertheless. There is a long 
scar on his left cheek, a relic of the Singapore days. 
His blue shirt is open at the neck and his baggy 
trousers crumple over his shoetops. 

But in spite of his rough appearance, he is a good 
man to do business with. His looks belie him. His 
English, strange to say, is perfect, the result of early 
training, he tells us; and you wonder at the mutability 
of fortune which has brought him so far and through 
so much during his thirty-odd short years. His assist- 
ant, Louis, is a hard-looking individual, short of 
stature with back humped, but with muscle rather than 
deformity. A grey cap slants over one ear and a 
frazzled cigarette dangles miraculously from one 
corner of his mouth as he speaks in grunts and mono- 
syllables. From this outline you can draw the rest 
of this picture for yourself. 

The auctioneer is as much of a character as these 
other two, but is a study in contrast. Tall, gaunt, with 
ruddy face and black shovel hat crowning his silver 
hair, He is a Dunkard, and Jatter years 1) mdoon 
work had undermined his health he selected this in- 
teresting mode of livelihood. His keen grey eyes 
sparkle brightly, and his firm mouth which can and 
does frequently smile delightfully, is set above a neatly 
close-cropped grey beard. His clerical collar and 
waistcoat are unbuttoned from the back and cast aside 
in preparation for the evening’s work. The clerk 
busies himself laying out the black tin cashbox and 
the long sheets of paper upon which sales will be listed. 


THE AUCTION BEGINS : 

They are ready to begin. The crowd surges closer. 
It is hotter and smellier than ever. In a resonant 
voice the auctioneer announces: “Now, my friends 
the terms of this sale are strictly cash. You have 
ample opportunity to examine all goods, and nothing 
is misrepresented. In the event of a dispute over bids, 
they will be withdrawn and the article will be resold. 
Louis, hand me the first lot.” 

The small ware always comes first. It generally 
takes much time to dispose of these things, and they 
are frequently put up in small lots, utterly incongruous 
as to kind. Louis hands up an oil lamp with glass base 
and no chimney. 

“Here we have a lamp. It must have belonged to 
one of the Foolish Virgins, for there is no oil in it. 
What am I bid? Will anybody make me an offer? 
A -dollar? Seventy-five cents? Half a dollar? <A 
quarter? What! Are there no homes in darkness in 
this part of the city? Well, fifteen cents then?” 
“Tena cent’,”’ from an Italian in the rear of the gather- 
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ing, and the tension is broken. “Ten cents I am bid. 
Do I hear fifteen? Ten now fifteen. Ten now fifteen.” 
Scme one bids fifteen. “Fifteen and twenty. Do I 
hear twenty? No—not twenty cents for this good old 
Going at fifteen cents—going at fifteen—and 


the clerk. 


lamp ? 
soldtothegentlemanoverthere. 
Next, Lois.” 

A pair of razors; they are sold for twenty-five cents. 
A battered mirror frame goes for five. A woman’s hat, 
even worse looking than those now in style, and a sad 
wreck. The auctioneer places it upon his head and gets 
a laugh but no bids. “More goods, Louis.” A sledge 
hammer is held on high. “Now friends, with this 
beautiful velvet hat we offer this hammer. Mother 
can buy the hat for herself and the hammer for 
father. What do I hear?” The two are bought by 
a brass-lunged youth who looks like a stone mason. 


Please pay 


Louis hands up a peach basket full of crockery and 
glass, dusty and some of it even unwashed. “Here 
we have—let me see; four good tumblers and one 
cracked one. Three small plates, a cup and saucer and 
—well, well—my mother had a blue plate like this one. 
Now how much for the lot?” A quiet voice im- 
mediately in back of us bid five cents. I turned and 
saw a gentleman who I knew by sight and by repu- 
tation as a collector of old china. I nudged Elizabth. 
“Tf he bids, there is something there. Go ahead.” 


ELIzABEtTH Brps AGAINST HERSELF 

This was Elizabeth’s first auction. She was excited 
and probably a little abashed by the crowd. In a 
shaking voice she said “Fifteen cents.” The auctioneer 
bent his kindly face in our direction in acknowledg- 
ment of the bid. “Do I hear twenty?” Our friend 
must have nodded his head silently for—‘“Twenty, now 
twenty-five; twenty, now twenty-five. Do I. hear 
twenty-five?” “Yes,” said Elizabeth. ‘Twenty-five, 
now thirty. Twent’five, nowthirty”’—in a quick patter. 


Why on earth she did it, goodness only knows, but 
while this patter was going on our collector friend 
remained silent and motionless, Elizabeth again piped 
up with “Thirty cents!” 

Those nearby laughed outright, and the auctioneer 
seeing her confusion said: “Madame, your bid was 
twenty-five cents. You need not raise it until some one 
bids against you.” No one did, so the basket full of 
junk was handed to her. 


We picked out the old blue willow ware plate, the 
cracks criscrossing its glaze like the lines on a railroad 
map and the rack marks plainly showing in their 
proper places. The other pieces were left there. 

The auctioneer smiled at us again and called, “Next, 
Louis. Ah ha! Now these are plates indeed.” And 
he held them up, one in each hand so that all might 
see. I gave them one look. My “hunch” gave me a 
sharp dig. Two plates; but such plates! They were 
about twelve inches in diameter, with broad edges and 
slightly dished in the center. The china was cream- 
colored with age. The edges were decorated with two 
large magnolia blossoms in vivid green and maroon 
shot with yellow and purple. Twined about these was 
a graceful design of yellow stem with large forget- 


me-nots, yellow-eyed. A hideous color combination, 
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This unusual 
curly maple full 
size bed refinish- 
ed in rubbed 
varnish is priced 
most reasonably. 
It is a beautiful 
piece, rare mark- 
ings and patina. 


We offer sev- 
eral pine corner 
cupboards at 
bargain prices 
this month. 


THE 


THE SAMPLER 
Wd fond SAMPLER eae 
‘. ge eA CorTLAND, Mass. | 
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My reputation as an Antique Dealer has always 
been good because I handle 


Notice of Removal 


We are now at our new location in more com- 
modious quarters at 21 EAST 64TH SE rs 
New York. This gives us a better opportunity 
to display the 


Authentic Antiques 
Exclusively 


$35; SSISS222253 325: 


You are invited to visit my house 


Best Selection of 
Early American Glass 


in any shop in New York City. It includes not 
only rare examples of Stiegel type, but choice 


Watch Midway pieces from South Jersey, New York State and 
for between New England factories and some recent additions 
this sign Greenwich from early glass works in Ohio. 
on the and Antique Furniture — Numerous Pieces 
ae Se Siamese A remarkable pine corner cupboard in excep: 


tional condition; has the original hinges on doors 
and is finely paneled. Several chests of drawers, 
desks, and other pieces in mahogany, walnut, pine, 
curly maple and cherry. 


D. A. BERNSTEIN 
Apams Corner, on the Boston Post Road 


H. A. & K. S. McKE&arIn 


Sounp Beacu, CONN. 21 East 64TH STREET New York CIty 


AN INTERESTING COLLECTION OF 


Old English Grandfathers’ Clocks 


1 John Thwaites, 8 day clock mahogany case 
2 John Ebsworth, 4 weeks clock, black lacquer case 
3 William Jourdain, 8 day, walnut case 
4 Cladius Viet, 21 day, elmwood case 
5 Stuart Watts, 8 day, walnut case 


We have many other Antique Antiques 


KOOPMAN, 383 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Second Floor 


ai 
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54 
you will say and truly, but they must be good plates. 
We would wait and see what course our collector 
friend took and then follow him. 

“How much am I offered apiece? A dollar? Seventy- 
five cents? Fifty cents? Twenty-five? Well, will 
somebody start them at ten cents?” 


“Rive cents.” This came promptly from our friend 
in back of us. 

“FYnowten; finowten; fi’nowten. Do I hear ten?” 
I nodded, because it seemed to be the “professional” 
thing to do, “Fifteen,” in a decisive voice from the 
rear, 

I ran him up to fifty with thumping heart and per- 
spiration beading my face. 

“Sixty-five.” 

\ jump of fifteen cents by the collector! And I 
had nothing save four one-dollar bills. So the col- 
lector and I nodding our bids alternately, went up five 
cents at a time until we reached a dollar and a half. 
The people strained to watch us. So wild a price as 
even a dollar for a plate was almost unheard of in 
this place. A murmur arose over two people so silly 
as to pay so much for such awful-looking things. 
At a dollar eighty our friend paused and finally said, 
“One ninety.” 

SECURING Two ADAMS PLATES 

“One dollar and ninety cents apiece I am bid for 
these fine old plates. Do you bid one ninety-five?” 
Looking at me keenly and thrusting his head forward 
for all the world like a gaunt rooster about to attack 
a bug. I nodded. ‘One ninety-five?” He looked over 
my head at the collector in interrogation. “No. | am 
through. Let him have them.” 

“Phew! That was 
awiule Uesaide Wide youmen| Oyu: 3 


We each drew a long breath. 


“Yes, but if that is the way you buy antiques, | 
prefer to get them at the shop, where things are clean,” 
said. Elizabeth. 

On the way home we examined the plates, turning 
them over and over. There on the back were the three 
triangular groups of three rack marks, and on the 
face three single marks. In the center of the back 
was a diamond-shaped design within a circle, sur- 
mounted by an eagle with wings spread and a wreath 
about the whole mark. Wm. Adam and Co. We put 
them on the top shelf of our old blue corner cupboard, 
where they looked quite at home. 

A few days later while browsing in an antique shop, 
I came upon the twin brother of these plates on the 
bottom of a pile of some half dozen others which 
crowded many other things on the top of an old 
stretcher table. Now I would find out how much [| 
had been “nicked.” “How much is this plate, Mr. 
Hoffman?” “That plate? Why that is an old English 
plate and I would not sell it for less than seven 
dollars and va halts 

And so when our friends who come to see what 
we have picked up since they visited us last, ask, “Oh 
where did you get those quaint old plates ?’—this is 
the story we tell them. 

Chimneys on Salem houses were customarily built 
to rise from the center of the roof—huge structures 
of brick, containing many flues from the fireplaces 
opening from the rooms arranged about them on all 
sides. In later periods they were placed wherever con- 
venience dictated.—Mary Harrod Northend in “Historic 
Doorways of Old Salem.” 
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Charm of Early America 


>> SALON OF ANTIQUE FURNITURE 

AND WORKS OF ART 
tf Fifth Ave. B. Altman & Co. New York 
PROSSER POI DOME DORA LN) 
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ESMOND GALLERY 


1113 LEXINGTON AVES NEWYORK 


Genuine Old 
English Furniture 


17th and 18th 


Centuries 


Jacobean Oak 
Queen Anne 


Walnut 


Chippendale and 
Sheraton 


Moderate 


Prices 


This historic chair is one of a set made to com- 
memorate a visit of Charles II to his old college, 


Oriel College, Oxford. 
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A teapot by John McMullin, of 
Philadelphia and a can by Jacob 
Hurd, Boston 


Pewter, Silver and 
Jewelry Repairing 
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AT AUCTION 
ANTIQUES EXCLUSIVELY 


BRIDGEWAY AUCTION Co. 
N. E. Cor. 8th St. & Spring Garden Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Every Wednesday at 10:30 A. M. 
We sell from 300 to 500 lots weekly, consisting of 
rare original pieces of Furniture, China, Glass, Pewter, 


Prints, Paintings, etc. All goods sold without reserve. 
It will pay you to attend our sales. We offer only 


original pieces. 
H. G. HELLERMAN SoL. H. CoHEN 


Auctioneers of Antiques Only 
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MUSLIR VE IEIINGE 


9 East Eighth Street New York, N. Y. 


& ANTIQUES }e-~- 


Antique 
Furniture 


An unusually fine showing of Genuine Antique 
Furniture, some beautifully restored, other pieces 
in the rough. 


MAPLE CHERRY 


MAHOGANY 


PINE 


Our stock includes a number of fine old desks, 
various tables—drop-leaf, piecrust, tilttop, gate- 
leg; chairs, Hepplewhite sideboard, chests of draw- 
ers, grandfather clocks, old mirrors, and many 
other odd pieces. 


Nothing Misrepresented 


Prices Reasonable 


WINICK & SHERMAN 


613 Lexington Avenue New York 


KING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
415 E. MAIN St., PatcHocug, L. IL, N. Y. 


Largest Antique Shop on Long Island 


Old Four-Post Beds, Wing and other odd Chairs, High- 
boys, Chests of Drawers, Desks, Corner Cupboards, 
Andirons, Candelabra, several old Firearms, C. & I. and 
other Prints. The stock is constantly changing, and we 
always have some worth-while pieces. 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


Dhaka to Boston will 
find a selected line of 
ANTIQUES IN THE ROUGH 


at the 
Henry FirzGeERALD ANTIQUE SHOP 
81 CHARLES STREET - . Boston, Mass, 
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The Antiquarian Meanders 


IVE years ago a Wall Street gentleman picked 
|: up a small ivory elephant, exquisitely carved, 


and it stood on his desk for a time. He 
claimed it had inspirational powers, as it was so solemn 
that many an idea came to him when 
gazing at it. Presently another elephant was added, 
this time a bronze one, and later a third, an ebony 
piece, was placed beside the pair. Then a friend gave 
him a pair of china elephants. Thus, without realizing 
what had happened, he became a collector of elephants 
—and the forms, sizes, shapes and kinds he has un- 
earthed is unbelievable. He has spent the past year 
in the Orient, bringing back with him many hundreds of 
The most remarkable were found in 
Burmah and Siam. But all over Asia and Africa he 
has roamed and was compelled to become a student 
of the history and religion of the Orient to keep up 
with his collection. This elephant hobby has devel- 
oped the most unique collection, he thinks in the world. 
As the gentleman is but 45 years old, with plenty of 
the wherewithal to gratify his desire, there is no 
telling what this collection will eventuate into. At 
present the elephant collector has in mind the presen- 
tation of his duplicates to a small town in New Eng- 
land where he was born and reared, but hesitates doing 
so as he thinks if a city museum had the collection the 
public in greater numbers would be benefitted and more 


and quaint 


specimens. 


appreciation shown. 


* * * 
NGLISH collectors of antiques are entirely 
kK different from Americans. The Englishman 
buys antiques and works of art primarily for 
an investment. He secures this piece of furniture or 
that masterpiece knowing that if reverses overtake him 
he can realize on his purchase, but in the meantime 
has the pleasure of owning something with a back- 
ground. This background to him is a tangible thing. 
He may be unable to define it, but it is there never- 
theless. The average American collector, except some 
who were wiser and more far seeing or had better 
cultural training, is of a different caliber. He may 
have inherited a few pieces of antique furniture, but 
quite likely when it first came to him no appreciation 
was felt for it, in fact the furniture was accepted with 
a shrug of the shoulders and an indulgent smile and 
put in the attic. There, by the way, lots of it still 
reposes, although it is now in some cases brought 
forth. However, Americans have finally learned that 
the furniture of our forefathers is not only useful but 
the workmanship beautiful and lasting, and are buying 
it to live with and use daily in their homes. In this 
connection the Antiquarian heard of a lady in Con- 
necticut whose daughter is about to be married. 


ok *K 2K 


which is furnished almost completely with an- 
tique furniture, most of which is Early Amer- 
ican, although several rare English pieces have recently 


ps lady herself has a beautiful country home 


been added. The daughter and prospective son-in-law 
appreciate antiques almost as much as the mother and 
expect to start housekeeping with as many American 
antiques as they can secure. If they cannot find 
enough American pieces they will use English furni- 
ture, as the latter is much easier to get and there is 
a wider variety to choose from. 

* * * 


ONVERSING casually with an acquaintance 
G recently, the Antiquarian was informed of the 

purchase of an old historic French chateau 
with all its contents by a gentleman residing on Long 
Island. The old chateau is being carefully razed and 
will be shipped in its entirety to this country and re- 
assembled on the gentleman’s estate. All the antique 
furnishings, panelling, tapestries and decorations will 
be carefully preserved. The erection of the chateau 
was begun about 1650, and was under construction for 
more than a generation before final completion. Many 
pieces of the original furniture as then installed are 
still in a good state of preservation. The purchase of 
this chateau is characteristic of the American who can 
afford such The gentleman, on going -to 
France, expected merely to buy art objects and antique 
furniture for a home yet to be constructed. But upon 
learning of the possibility of securing the chateau with 
all its treasures he quickly closed the deal. So in 
the course of time this Old World building and its 
contents will be reassembled with beautiful surround- 
ings in our own country. Fortunate are we in 
America to have such art lovers with the means to 
gratify their desires. 

This brought up another thought. It 
probable that some of the great auction houses of 
New York will be sending representatives to Europe 
to purchase an entire historic castle, bring it to this 
country with its contents and rebuild at some favorable 
location. Then we may witness an auction that will 
open up an entirely new line of endeavor on the part 
of some one whose fame is yet unsung. 

* * * 


luxuries. 


is not im- 


T seems that everybody has awakened to the fact 

that they have neglected something in the furnish- 

ing of their homes. Now nearly all Americans are 
searching for one or more pieces of antique furniture. 
Not necessarily American pieces, because American is 
becoming scarce, but English antique furniture of the 
better sort is just as much in demand as the Early 
American and relatively the prices have advanced very 
little—at least not yet. But at the rate the good pieces 
are arriving from England there will ultimately be a 
stiffening in values for English furniture also. The 
Antiquarian witnessed the unpacking of a consignment 
of English antiques recently at an antique dealer’s. 
There were many exceptional pieces taken from the 
crates, and among them were several late seventeenth 
century chairs. They had carved cresting and twisted 
stretcher and stiles, and were probably of walnut. The 
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antique dealer was in a quandary, as he said there 
was a standing order from three clients for just such 
pieces, and if he sold to one the others might hear of it 
and feel disgruntled. We suggested the three be noti- 
fied and allowed to draw lots to find which should be 
allowed the chairs. This method was adopted, with the 
result that all were satisfied they had secured fair 
treatment although the losers felt chagrined at their 
failure to draw the winning card. 
x ok x 


NGLISH antiques of real merit are in great 
iy demand in this country. Wonderful pieces are 

being imported and find a ready sale, for 
Americans are quick to appreciate the beauty of the 
furniture of the mother country. And if they cannot 
find just what they want in Americana the English 
antique is the next-best thing. We believe there wil! 
be a great demand for French furniture the com- 
ing winter, as the exquisite carving on some of the 
French pieces shown cannot be excelled. Spanish and 
Italian furniture and decorations are also being 
bought by the general public. Two duplex apartments 
on Park Avenue, the Antiquarian is told, are favoring 
the Spanish influence to the exclusion of everything else. 

* * * 


HOPPING for antiques is becoming one of the 
S fascinating pastimes of numerous prominent 

women. While chatting with a well-known an- 
tique dealer the Antiquarian remarked that a lady re- 
siding in Washington, D. C., known on two continents, 
had written regarding a sofa she owned, saying it was 
almost a replica of one pictured in the August ANTI- 
QUARIAN. “Do you know,” said the dealer, “a lady 
who had never purchased any antique furniture until 
one day last winter when she was attracted by some- 
thing in my window, is now an enthusiastic antiquer. 
She comes in frequently and has become one of my 
best clients. At first I had to show and explain every- 
thing, but she began reading up on the subject and is 
of an observing nature. Now the lady is engaged in 
refinishing her home, and it is being done in American 
and English antiques. 


some important sales at the auction galleries. 

The American Art Association schedules for 
November 4th the Alexander Hudnut sale of historical 
china; November 5th and 6th, the Jacob Margolis sale 
of early American furniture; November tIoth (eve- 
ning), the late Judge Noyes sporting library, including 
first editions of Apperly, Egan, Combe and Surtees, 
many with colored plates; November 11th, autographs 
and books; November roth and 11th, Chinese porcelains 
from two collections; November 12th and 13th, French 
furniture, tapestries, needlework; November roth, many 
old and modern masters from the Scott & Fowles 
galleries; November 26th, studio paintings by the late 
J. Francis Murphy and 167 of his original drawings. 
At the Plaza Auction Rooms half a dozen sales are 
scheduled, chief of which is the consignment from the 
Spanish Antique Shop, to be sold November 17th, 18th, 
19th and 20th. Jan Kleykamp is having an exhibition 


]) x» the month of November there will be 
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of pottery of the Han (206 B.C.-220 A.D.), Wei (220- 
264 A.D.), and T’ang Dynasties (618-906 A.D.). Many 


fine pieces are being shown. 
* * * 

1%) exposition held at the Fine Arts Building in 

New York City. It is being sponsored by the 
Museum of the City of New York, who will endeavor 
to recreate “Old New York.” Many remarkable and 
interesting heirlooms will be loaned by individuals who 
are now prominent or whose ancestors were leaders in 
New York’s early history. The display will be of in- 
terest to all classes of citizens, whether their interest 
lies in antiques or art, and will undoubtedly stimulate 
the preservation of everything pertaining to the early 
history of the city. Antique furniture, paintings of 
early New Yorkers, ship models, costumes of Colonial 
laidies and gentlemen and many other things will be 


ROM November Ist to 7th there will be a unique 


shown. The Antiquarian believes that everyone 1n- 
terested in things old and rare should visit the 
exposition. 


WHERE DO ANTIQUES COME FROM? 
By W. A. MORTON 

Many people on an antique hunting expedition 
head for the open country, where antiques are sup- 
posed to be plentiful. The country may be the proper 
place, but when cash is your weapon, the city should 
be your hunting ground. I do not mean to say there 
are no more good antiques left in the rural districts, 
but like all good game, the antique is getting scarcer 
every day. ; 

Consider the United States one hundred years ago. 
New York City was quite a town, Boston was on the 
map, as was Philadelphia. In 1826 there were more 
people! living in New York City than there were in 
New Jersey and Connecticut. All persons living in 
the cities one hundred years ago used furniture as 
well as the farmers and small-town people. The only 
bad feature of the city dwellers was that they did not 
keep their household goods so long as country people 
did. Nevertheless, there now is and always will be 
more antiques in the cities than in the country, and 
they are just as easy to find in the city. 

Every modern apartment house of from ten to 
fifty families will contain more old pieces of furni- 
ture than can be found in three square miles of aver- 
age farm land. Auction sales take place daily in the 
cities, and at most every sale you will find some 
antiques. The country vendue is fast becoming ex- 
tinct, although occasionally we find an old farm that 
is being sold at auction. The farmers’ household 
goods are far more modern than they were ten years 
ago, and Mr. and Mrs. Farmer have long ago dis- 
posed of the “old stuff,” as they called it. Of course, 
many fine old articles are still waiting for some 
“smart feller” to find, but for real antique hunting and 
real bargains, give me the city. 

In August I visited a most dilapidated shack of a 
fisherman in the outlying district of a small South 
Jersey town where I had been told there were several 
old chairs. After explaining my mission to the old 
man he looked at me a minute and then said: “Lookin’ 


a 


for antiques, are ye? Wal, I sold mine to a city man 
two years ago, but I got a good three-tube radio fur 
sale. I want to git me a new five-tube set.” 

The old farmer with one, two, or a dozen antique 
pieces, is just as wise as you are. And sometimes 
wiser. He is a hard person to trade with, and after 
you have bargained with him you have the trouble of 
transportation, unless the article be small and can be 
carried away in your car. Real bargains are scarce 
in the backwoods. Due to publicity and antique hunt- 
ing “city folks” the farmer or small-town dweller has 
learned to appreciate the value of old mahoganies, and 
though unfamiliar with real values he will, in all 
sincerity, far overvalue some mediocre antique. 


Recently I attended an auction sale of a complete , 


dairy farm, including the housefurnishings, which were 
advertised as being antique. After a lengthy drive 
into the country, I discovered that the day had been 
wasted, as there was not a real antique piece of fur- 
niture in the place. Arriving at the farm an hour 
before the sale I] had an opportunity to talk to the 
owner. Inquiring about the antiques, I was invited 
into the house and shown some very ordinary walnut 
furniture rosewood chair. They had abso- 
lutely no antique value. This farmer was sincere in his 
belief that his walnut furniture was very valuable as 
real antiques, and that the rosewood chair was almost 
priceless. 


and one 


Chippendale walnut sidechair, Philadelphia, About 1790 
Courtesy of the Margolis Shop 
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Through curiosity I remained for the sale. Soon 
a beautiful car arrived and a lady stepped out and 
rushed into the house where the auction sale was in 
session. When the rosewood chair came under the 
hammer there was a flurry of excitement and spirited 
bidding. Soon that same lady called her chauffeur, 
and the rosewood chair was carried out and placed 
in the car. It majestically departed, plus one chair 
that could be duplicated in any city antique shop for 
about one-half the price that was paid at the country 
auction. 


Another time I stopped at a farmhouse for some 
fresh vegetables and chanced to admire an old Terry 
clock that was in the kitchen. Mr. Farmer said: “Do 
you like that old thing? If you do, take it along, for 
I want a new alarm clock,” That was rather an 
unusual case. 


The gradual trend of antiques is cityward, 
country bound; and country places have been thor- 
oughly combed for years past. Not only on the coast 
line, but far inland, north and south, have people 
delved into old homesteads, barns and cabins for the 
household furnishings of our ancestors. During the 
present year they have searched most diligently, and in 
the near future we may as well cease our rural 
searches entirely. 


not 


Let us consider the possibilities of hunting antiques 
We will begin with the most modern 
apartment house. Often the head of the house will 
be transferred to a distant city by his firm, and rather 
than ship his belongings he will put an advertisement 
in the daily papers and sell out. Many a choice 
antique piece may be obtained in this manner. Also a 
family owning a large home may, for one reason or 
another, decide to live in an apartment, and having 
more furnishings than can comfortably be placed in 
the apartment will sell off what is not wanted. Con- 
sider the opportunity for gathering in a choice table 
or chair or odd pieces that are so dear to collectors! 
Such sales are well worth investigating. 


in the, cities. 


Now let us look in the small shops. In every town 
there is at least one, and many large cities have hun- 
dreds of them. Most of them are known only as 
second-hand furniture stores, but each will have one 
or more antique pieces or early American glass of 
some character. As a rule articles can be purchased 
a little cheaper in these stores. The condition of the 
pieces may not be as perfect as one would desire, but 
if the price is right they are worth sending to the 
refinisher. In many of these small shops you can bar- 
gain to your heart’s content, and if you are a shrewd 
buyer it may be worth the effort. 


The chances.of finding good antiques in the city 
are far greater than in the country, and in the cities 
you will find them with less effort, and sometimes 
with less money. Nevertheless, in city or country, 
antique hunting is a great in-door sport. 


Sterns, New Orleans antique and art dealers, have 
opened a branch store in Dallas, Texas. They are the 
foremost firm in their field in New Orleans and the 
South, and have been in business for many years. 
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ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE 
ARTS LEAGUE 


The regular monthly business meeting of the 
Antique and Decorative Arts League was held the 
evening of October 21st. The attendance was not so 
large as usual, but a most interesting session was 
held. Maurice P. Davidson, President of the Com- 
mercial Law League of America, was the speaker- 
guest, and his talk was along constructive lines, offer- 
ing some extremely valuable suggestions for the wel- 
fare of the organization. Henry Symons also spoke 
briefly. 

Following is the complete list of active and asso- 
ciate members of the League: 


Charles J. Duveen, President. 
(Charles of London) 
James P. Montllor, Secretary. 
Eugene J. Orsenigo, Treasurer. 


Embury Palmer, 222 E. 46th St. 

Ee la Parke, 300Ee oth) ot. 

Frank Partridge, 6 W. ‘56th St. 

Capton M. Paul, 45 E. 50th St. 
_ J. Pollack, 1026 Park Ave. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS Frederic N. Price, 37 E. 57th St. 
Geo. P. Reinhard, 220 E. 37th St. 


Peter Albano, 306 E. 47th St. f 
Paolo Attimis, 867 Madison Ave. fat Pee ae 
Oscar B. Bach, 511 W. 42nd St. Wf. J. Rougerson, 101 Park Ave. 
Alex Bailwitz, 42 W. 13th St. Robert Samuels, 6 E. 56th St. 
B. Benguiat, 383 Madison Ave. Bertram A. Segar, 257 W. 17th St. 
Vitall Benguiat, 118 W. 57th St. P. Sestieri, 665 Fifth Ave. 
E. C. Bonaventure, 536 Madison Harry Simmons, 730 Fifth Ave. 
Sylvain Bruno, 383 Madison Ave. John Somma, 393 Madison Ave. 
E. Canessa, 680 Fifth Ave. Philip Suval, 746 Madison Ave. 
A. de Carvalho, 762 Madison Ave.Henry Symons, 730 Fifth Ave. 
J. R. de Carvalho, 762 Madison paul ’§. Van Baarn, 749 Fifth Ave. 
Ralph M. Chait, 19 E. 56th St. Emil Vardi, 448 Madison Ave. 
Gino Corsani, 620 Lexington Ave. V. Weil, 126 E. 57th St. 
Joseph Dabissi, 753 Madison Ave. FP, Wildenstein, 647 Fifth Ave. 
Maurice Dalva, 510 Madison Ave. Max Williams, 805 Madison Ave. 
H. F. Dawson, 9 E. 56th St. Chas. M. Willson, 46 E. 57th St. 
Robert E. Deeks, 121 W. 27th St.y. O. Wilson, 47 E. 57th St. 
B. Di Salvo, 433 Madison Ave. ¥ 
q r Lapa uot eee Ave. ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

. J. Downing, 9 E. 59th St. A. P. Afanassieff 
C. J. Duveen, 2 W. 56th St. Arthur F. Bollinger 
Walter L. Ehrich, 36 E. 57th St. A, M. Carey 
Edward Farmer, 16 E. 56th St. T. A. Cawthra 
A. Funaro, 721-B Fifth Ave. C. R. Clifford 
Rene Gimpel, 2 W. 56th St. L. B. Doyle 
J. Ginsburg, 397 Madison Ave. Prince Jean Ducas 
Arthur Goetz, 26 E. 58th St. Edw. C. Evans, Jr. 
Maurice Grieve, 234 E. 59th St. L. Farley 
Sumner Healey, 686 Lexington Ave.John Femard 
John R. Herter, 117 East 57th St. Delvit H. Fessenden 
Everett Higby, 60 W. 40th St. S. W. Frankel 
P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 54th St. Maurice Freeman 
Harry Hirschman, 2 W. 46th St. Jacques Friedenberg 
ic. Vv. Howard, 141 E. 57th St. Benjamin Ginsburg, ce 
Wilson Hungate, 521 E. 72nd St. J. R. Gregory 
Franklin I. Judson, 730 Fifth Ave.Otto W. Heinicke 
M. J. Kilmartin, 450 Madison Ave.Stan. V. Henkels 
Chas. F. Kinsman, 201 E. 12th St.Arthur B. Hoffheimer 
F. Kleinberger, 725 Fifth Ave. Harold George Holt 
Jan W.A. Kleykamp, 3 E. 54th St.John Jones 
Daniel H. Lavezzo, 154 E. 54th St.Joseph H. Judd 
Richard Lehne, 16 E. 46th St. John M. Leddy 
I. M. Levy, 397 Madison Ave. <A. G. Lewis 
H. W. Lloyd, 383 Madison Ave. A. Montecorboli 
Karl Loevenich, 25 W. 54th St. Wm. Farquhar Payson 


C. W. Lyon, 416 Madison Ave. Arnold Priluker 

G. S. McKearin, 735 Madison Ave.J. Sack 

P. Maguire, 37 W. 57th St. Lawrence E. Spivak 
L. Maurice, 665 Fifth Ave. Charles M. Stow 

D. Mayorkas, 678 Madison Ave. Arthur J. Sussel 

H. Michaelyan, 2 W. 47th St. G. Harold Thompson 
S. Miller, 7 W. 45th St. Robert C. Vose 

J. P. Montllor, 768 Madison Ave.Richard Vitolo 


Roland Moore, 42 E. 47th St. Eltinge F. Warner 
A. C. Morse, 637 Madison Ave. A. S. Wilson 
Edward P. O'Reilly, 5 E. 59th St.Jacob A. Wolf 

E. Nahon, 53rd St. East River 

A. Olivotti, 867 Madison Ave. HONORARY MEMBERS 
Edward P. O’Aeilly, 5 E. 59th St.Reginald C. Grundy 

E. J. Orsenigo, 383 Madison Ave.Richard F. Bach 


The word “rug” in old provincial English meant 
literally “snug” or “warm,” and there are many other 
uses for rugs than as floor coverings. They have 
served innumerable purposes such as bed and couch 
coverings, for travelling as a protection against the 
weather, as wall and door hangings, and as prayer 
mats. The use and designation of the prayer rug is 
applicable not only to the Oriental rug, but to the 
modern Occidental product as well——Anna M. Laise 
Phillips in “Hooked Rugs and How To Make Them.” 


The Charm of 
French Period Furniture 


DAINTY — ALLURING 
BEAUTIFUL 


yes my two months in France 

many antique pieces of a cen- 
tury and more ago were secured 
with the especial thought that they 
would fit into the exclusive New 


York apartment. 

Antique Wall Hangings 
Tapestries Ship Models 
Brocades Chasubles 


JOHN R. HERTER 
117 East 57th Street 
Paris 


New Uork, Tl. U. 


ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES 


ALBERT L. Morse & SON 
637 Madison Ave. New York City 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 
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OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINUM BOUGHT in ANY FORM 
ANTIQUE and MODERN GOLD JEWELRY and SILVERWARE 


Old American and English 


Silver 
HAROLD G. LEWIS CO. 


709 Lexington Ave. New York 


Between 57th and 58th Streets 


PHONE REGENT 3448 
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JUST SNOOPING AROUND 

(Continued from page 32) 
$350, and he said “I’ll take it, just like that!” Further 
inquiry disclosed that he had gotten it for nothing 
after buying some furniture. “I admired it, but I made 
as if it wasn’t worth much, and she said, ‘Take it 
along and give it to your wife.’ She didn’t know 
what it was.” 

I felt sorry for him over the extra hundred-fifty he 
might have had if he hadn’t been so impulsively gen- 
erous in quoting the price! 

One dealer hit upon a good plan to move his pieces 
at a faster rate by promising to rebuy them at cost 
from the purchaser, any time he decides he dosen’t 
want them. “It’s not only a guarantee to you,” he’ll 
explain, “but it’s an advantage to me. The longer you 
hold it, the more it’s worth. In the meantime, I’m 
getting the use of the money and free storage besides.” 
But unless the one making this offer is a reputable, 
established dealer, beware! He may go out of business, 
he may claim this, that and the other, and you will 
have to prove it is the identical piece he sold, which is 
difficult if he denies it. 

I dislike to say much about faking. Let me explain 
again what I have always maintained—faking is not 
generally done, and only a small minority of dealers 
in this country indulge in it. When it is done and 
discovered, it is heralded from the housetops, and each 
story of it is discouraging to those who would like 
to collect but fear that advantage will be taken of 
their innocence. 

Every industry has its “gyps.” The automobile busi- 
ness was crowded with them a few years back. Even 
in the professions they are not unknown—the shyster 
lawyer, the quack physician, the shark advertising agent. 
But though the ninety and nine honest practitioners may 
be slightly injured by the hundredth, they go their 
busy ways and we continue to have faith in the family 
doctor at home and the attorney and publicity man in 
business. New and old cars are bought with con- 
fidence. Relics of the past are still earnestly sought 
and sedulously preserved, and, happily, most of them 
come down from the scenes and emotions of our fore- 
fathers. 


It is a singular fact that, notwithstanding the cen- 
turies that have passed since the time of the old 
Egyptian potter, if we compare the potter’s wheel of 
the present day with the representations preserved to 
us in the old tombs of Thebes, there is but little differ- 
ence—a revolving disk of wood turned by the foot, 
enabling the potter to “throw” a round plate, saucer 
or vase.—Frederick Litchfield in “Pottery and Porce- 
lain.”’ 


Perhaps the most striking feature of Elizabethan 
work is the extraordinary vigor it displays, not only 
in the character of its carving and joinery, but in the 
general fertile nature of its design. Practically every 
available space is crowded with detail of one kind or 
another, the whole endeavor being to produce an effect 
of richness and magnificence.—Charles H. Hayward in 
“English Rooms and Their Decoration at a Glance.” 
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THE WORCESTER CHINA WORKS 


(Continued from page 48) 
Granger works at St. Martins (established since 1800), 
who were making biscuit figures and vases. This 
united firm, after many years (in 1905) absorbed the 
Hadley works. 

From the time of the visit of George III. to the 
Worcester factory it was called “The Royal Worcester 
China Works”; which name the new united company 
retained. 

Worcester coloring has always been particularly fine. 
They made at one time or another six different shades 
of blue, which were light, powder, scale, turquoise, 
mazarin (more often called “gros”) and enamel. 

Their early canary yellow was soft and appealing. 
They also made purple, copper-green, and deep claret; 
and very rarely, mottled crimson lake and salmon scale. 

The powder and scale blue (both underglaze) were 
the body colors of pieces on which white panels were 
left for the painting of flowers, birds or figures. 
Speciments of this period of powder and scale blue 
are much sought after. 

The apple green of Chamberlain is celebrated for its 
fine tinting. It is slightly darker than the apple green 
of Derby, somewhat resembling the color of the skin 
of an apple just before it ripens. It is marked with 
the crossed swords, with perhaps a dot between the 
hilts or blades, or a letter G between the blades. 

This remarkable factory is at present continuing their 
good work under the name of Worcester Royal Porce- 
lain Company. 

“May the Faithful City ever Flourish.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
ETC., Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of “The Antiquarian,’ published monthly at New York, N. Y. 
for October 1, 1926. State of New York, County of New 
Vork- sso. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Sidney K. Bollinger, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of The Antiquarian and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher, 
Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc., 461 Eighth Ave.. New York; 
Fditor, None; Managing Editor, Arthur F. Bollinger, 461 
Eighth Ave.. New York; Business Manager, Sidney K. Bol- 
linger, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 

2. That the owner is Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc., 461 
Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y.; A. F. Bollinger, 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; S. K. Bollinger, 461 Eighth Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; M. H. Bollinger, 461 Eighth Ave.. New 
York, N. Y.; Esther Singleton, 940 Park Ave., New York, 
INiYe 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

Sidney K. Bollinger, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of Sep- 
tember, 1926. (Seal) Nathaniel H. Cohn, Notary Public. 

My commission expires March 30th, 1927. 
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ieageme any Furniture 
Original Walnut gateleg and Maple 
Spanish foot chairs. Also many 
other pieces of early Americana. 


KATHERINE N. LORING 
WAYLAND, MASS. 
Telephone Wayland 76 


On the Boston-Worcester Highway 
ALL PIECES GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED 
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Collectors of Antiques and other Motorists 
are invited to stop at 


THE YANKEE TAVERN 


on the 


POST ROAD 


in 
DarIEN, CONNECTICUT 


(As you leave the village going toward Norwalk) 


where delightful meals at moderate prices 
are served in a cool restful atmosphere 


Gouverneur 
Morris Mantel 


Earl of New York has on exhibition and for 
sale many rare and early American Colonial 
Mantels, Marble or Wood. Suitable for the 
Town or Country home. Also early light- 
ing fixtures, period French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Georgian Mantels, wrought iron win- 
dow grilles, doors, stair rails, marble fonts. 
ANTIQUES—real heirlooms of the past— 
some quaint and unusual pieces for the 
buyer who appreciates them. 


WALTER G. EARL 


235 E. 42nd St. (bet. 2nd and 3rd Aves.) New York 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
ANTIQUES 


The Francis Nye House 
MATTAPOISETT MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFERINGS IN FURNITURE FOR NOVEMBER 


Small slant top desk of maple; Larger slant top desk maple, ‘‘ Hepple- 
white’’: Oval tea table of maple, Dutch feet; Small oak and pine desk, 
tapering legs; Small maple chest of drawers; Cherry chest of drawers; 
Several pine chests, all sizes, some with drawers; Three Dutch feet dining 
tables; Several footstools, including crickets, Ottoman type and Wind— 
sors: Cherry Pembroke table; Cheery drop-leaf table, breakfast size; 
Several early pine tables; Hepplewhite dressing mirror; Several other 
mirrors including. Chippendale courting, Queen Anne, William and Mary; 
Many chairs, including ladderback, bannister back, carved type Windsor, 
Chippendale, Hitchcock and Empire; Candlestands with oblong, round, 
oval and notch cornered tops and tripod bases. Many other pieces 
including beds, wall shelves, secretary, cupboards, etc., ete. 


Rooms for Overnight Guests 
Telephone DARIEN 779 


Tel. Matt. 143 Correspondence solicited 
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OWEN ROSSITER 


Interior Decorator 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


Queen Anne Corners Accord, Mass. 


An early American gate leg table, maple top, ex- 
tremely fine turnings with the original butterfly hinges. 
Special sale of antique jewelry for Christmas gifts. 


Genuine English 


Antique le (Sa amet Nee arene 
Furniture INLAND STATE ROAD, HALF WAY BETWEEN 
Ttalian, Spanish and French BOSTON AND PLYMOUTH. ROUTE 3. 
Objets d’Art Aint Me 
Eee 1245-R 
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75B CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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A. Queen Anne highboy 
from the Paulson family o 
New Jersey, period 1730, 
in fine figured walnut res- 
tored to its original con- 


Stocks — Entireties 
and 


Collections Purchased 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


Spruce - Cor. 18th St. 
Phila, Pa. 


dition in our own shop. 


1725 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia Antique Co. 


Queen Ann chair, walnut, orig- 
inal cane back, has been in fam- 
ily over 100 years. Carved ma- 
hogany four-post bed, carved 
Empire bureau, etc. Photographs 
on request. Cropsey J. H. Paint- 
ing and Autograph Letter of art- 
ist, one of his finest, he consid- 
ered. Connecticut river and 
mountains (fine museum request- 
ed this as memorial gift). Met- 
ropolitan Museum recently ac- 
quired one of his. Original frame. 
$$50. H. Kellett, 43 Birch, Ashe- 
ville, N.»C. 


HELEN W. KELLETT 
43 BIRCH STREET 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all style in 
Furniture and Furnishings. 


An Encyclopedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 
orations. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 Pages, 
size 91% x 12; 112 fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 ‘illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 
carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, 
etc.; 800 design motifs of furniture, walls and 
ceilings; also 65 interiors. 


1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 FourtH AVENUE New York, N. Y. 
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a ee art oN 


The 16 E. 13th Street 
Antique Shop 


New York 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE - PANELLING - MANTELS 
HARDWARE - FEATHER BOARDS 


FOR THE TRADE 
Antiques at Auction Prices 


Large quantities of Pewter Plates, Bowls, Candlesticks, Ink- 
pots, Porringers, Wrought Iron Candlestands, Rush and 
Betty Lamps, Pottery, Staffordshire, Figures, Plates, Tobies, 
Lacquer and Tin Trays, Porcelain Figures and Vases, Paper 
Weights, Old Glass, Pink and Copper Luster, Paintings, Por- 
traits, Miniatures, Silhouettes, Mirrors, Shawls, Needlework, 
Bellpulls, Footstools, Tin and Brassware, Prints, Paintings on 
Glass, and other things too numerous to mention. 


SUPPLYING COUNTRY DEALERS A SPECIALTY 
New Items Arriving Daily - What Are Your Wants? 


Epwarp MILLER 
679 Lexington Avenue, at 56th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
| Plaza 9962 


ISABEL CARLETON WILDE 


Announces an 
Exhibition of 
AMERICAN PRIMITIVES 
Paintings on Velvet 
Paintings on Glass 
Portraits in Oil 
Water Colors 
Pastels 
Tinsels 


Opening November ist 


Twenty South Street Between Boylston and Dunster 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Porter 2285 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


BURLINGTON MAGAZINE MONOGRAPH 


CHINESE ART 


AN INTRODUCTORY REVIEW OF PAINTING, 
CERAMICS, TEXTILES, BRONZES, 

SCULPTURE, JADE, Etc. 

a 

ROGER FRY, BERNARD RACKHAM, 
LAURENCE BINYON, W. PERCEVAL YETTS, 
A. F. KENDRICK, OSVALD SIREN, 

W. W. WINKWORTH. 


150 illustrations in color and monotone. Valuable 
appendix, series of maps, etc. Medium, 4to. (Nearly 
as large as the Burlington Magazine.) $10.00 Illus- 
trated prospectus sent on request. 


E. WEYHE 


794 Lexington Ave. New York 


Single Subscriptions also received for The Burlington 
Magazine. Single copy, $1; by the year, $9. 


Prospectus free. 


PMP OR TA NT 


CHEAPER TRANSPORT METHODS FOR 
FOREIGN PURCHASES 


THE BritisH & FOREIGN CARRIERS 


19, James St. 
Liverpool 
ENGLAND 


62, Market St. 
Manchester 


are able to offer unique services with regard to the cost 
of Packing and Shipping Antique Purchases, made in 
Great Britain. 


When placing your next order, instruct your suppliers 
to send through us, and you will find a great saving in 
the Freight, and if required, Packing costs. 


All goods can be insured against all risks whatsoever, 
including Breakage, at low premium. 


Special facilities for large quantities 


Through rates quoted on application, with and without 
packing 


American Agents 


C. H. PowELL COMPANY 
88 Broad Street 


1 Broadway 
Boston, Mass. 


New York 
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WANTED 
TO PURCHASE 


OLD FLASKS STIEGEL GLASS 
PRINTS EARLY SILVER 
FURNITURE 


PLEASE SEND PHOTOGRAPHS WITH PRICES 


(GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
Showrooms: 1742 M Street, N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PI EE LEY 


The Boston Evening Transcript is the only daily 
newspaper in the world that conducts a regular weekly 
department devoted exclusively to the subject of an- 
tiques. For more than two years the Transcript has 
conducted such a department in its large Saturday issue 
under the editorship of Charles Messer Stow, an able 
commentator on the subject, and the interest among 
collectors and dealers has been so great that these pages 
are a stable part of the Saturday Transcript’s contents. 
The articles printed are written with authority and ‘the 
illustrations of rare and unusual pieces are chosen with 
the sole aim of interesting collectors and extending 
their knowledge. 


Dealers have found this medium greatly to their ad- 
vantage because through the Transcript’s columns they 
can reach that part of the New England public which 
buys antiques. The advertising of any dealer known to 
be unreliable is rejected. 


A sample copy and advertising rates will gladly be 
sent to anyone applying to George A. Sammet, Mana- 
ger Antiques Department. 


Boston “bvening Transcript 


324 Washington Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
Telephone Liberty 6600 
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Pennsylvania Antiques 
in the Rough 


Frances Wolfe Carey 


ANTIQUES 


38 Happon Ave. HApponFIELD, N. J. = AND PLENTY TO CHOOSE FROM! Z 
A choice lot of furniture purchased recently from 2 
an old home in this town includes: 2 3 

A walnut lowboy with original brasses. : Pennsylvania Dutch Chests 3 
A two-part Hepplewhite mahogany dining table : Dressers : 
with inlaid apron. = Empire Bureaus : 
A Hepplewhite mahogany card table of kidney : Chairs E 
shape. = FB 
: = Tables = 
Two very rare hanging wall cupboards with early Z : 
arched doors and cut shelves with slits for z Pennsylvania Pottery and Glass = 
spoons. = Z 
Several blanket chests, shaving glasses, chest of : : 
drawers and many other rare pieces. S ree: : 
A shop of authentic antiques less than thirty Z = 
minutes from Philadelphia via the Delaware = SILAS J. STAHL : 
River Bridge. = 501 KiNG STREET POTTSTOWN, Pa. z 

= see RG 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
ee ee consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 


present address until Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 
December 15th. After 


that she will suspend LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 


- business for a few 


months. Will dispose IRON HARDWARE 


of large collection of 


LouUISE BARBER MATHIOT 


rare antique furniture, 
glass, china, silver, 
MARKET st. hooked rugs and many 


O MINGTON small articles suitable 
we ote for Christmas at spe- A. E. CARROLL 


cial prices. 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
West Chester, Pa.. R.F.D. 2 Tel. West Chester 480-R 


ON WHITFORD ROAD BETWEEN LINCOLN AND Telephone, Laurel 84 
POTTSTOWN HIGHWAYS 


Specialist in forming 
Collections of Early 
American and Old 
English Paintings and 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 


| MARY CLAIRE O'BRIEN se eel ee 
ea Me Intecioe Dene 
ANTIQUES pionmemell Homes and Offices 


Studio, 2 flights up 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City HarRIET ENpbICOTT WAITE 
114 East 57TH Srreer 
New York City 


ENTRANCE ON 13th ST. 


mie ANTIQUARIAN 


MARTHA MORGAN 


Antiques and Prints 


847 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


I have moved back to Haverhill for 


the winter — on Locust Street, 
3 blocks from the Depot, 
through Granite Street. 


J. Raymond Blinn 


18 Locust Street Haverhill, Mass. 


pedo x “ANTIQUES for 
Phew LAR « PEOPLE 


: WALNUT HIGHBOY 
: SHERATON SIDEBOARD 
NEW YORK BATTERY PLATTER 


besides ever so many other articles 


"|| MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 
fm) 265 KING ST. POTTSTOWN, PA. 


ELIZABETH BACON 
ANTIQUES 


SoutH SaLeM, N. Y. W stchester County 
(Between Katonah, N. Y., and Ridgefield, Conn.) 


Very fine Sheraton dining room chairs—l1 arm, 6 side 
—original state. Shaker table, maple, 10/4 ft. x 3 ft., 
one long stretcher. Windsor stretcher table. About 
40 choice Quilts. Unusual Hooked Rugs—3. Hooked 
Stair Carpets. Large stock Antique Furniture, Glass, 
China, etc. 


Fine Early American 
Walnut Serpentine inter- 
ior Secretary in absolute- 
ly original condition, un- 
restored, original brasses. 
CMe, Misia Mettedee, a) hae 8) 
in. wide. 


MARTHA 
DEHAAS 


REEVES 


1026 PINE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
and 

20 PoTTER STREET 

HAppONFIELD, N. J. 


The Shop Beautiful 


NorTHBORO : MASSACHUSETTS 
On Boston and New York Highway 


G. L. TILDEN 


GLASS*CUPR PLATES 
HENRY CLAY FACING RIGHT 
MAID OF MIST IN GREEN 
CONSTITUTION : FULTON : CADMUS 
THIRTY VARIETIES: OF EAGLES 
HOUND : VICTORIA : THISTLE 
OVER 1200 CUP PLATES IN STOCK 
WRITE ME YOUR WANTS 


ANTIQUES EXCLUSIVELY AT AUCTION 
Every Wednesday at 10:30 A. M. 


We offer only original pieces, antiques in the 
rough, in lots of from 300 to 500 pieces weekly 
-—every Wednesday at 10:30. 
Furniture China Glass Pewter 
Prints Paintings 
ALL GOODS SOLD WITHOUT RESERVE 
Sales Solicited From Dealers and Collectors 


BRIDGEWAY AUCTION CO. 


N. E. Cor. 8th & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia 
H. G Hellerman and Sol. H. Cohen, Auctioneers 


Y. 
A 


FRANK W. BARTON 


President 


Hooked Rugs 


We have an extraordinarily large and varied 
collection of choice hooked rugs from 
which we are glad to send selections on 
approval to responsible dealers or collectors. 


Telephones 
Richmond, 3166 % 3167 


NEw ENGLAND SALES ASSOCIATION, INC. 


222 State Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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E. GOTTSCHALK 


“The Old Print Shop” 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


Where can be found one of the largest 


Collections of Prints in America— 


Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 
Color Mezzotints 
Sporting Prints 
Currier & Ives 
Fashion Plates 
Etchings 
Maps 
And many other interesting subjects. 


JIZZ DOM OOZZ AOL DEAN OAL OWZZT COLL OVAN 
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There Are Antiques at Lancaster 


When passing through Lancaster call and see my 
stock of Antique Furniture, which has all been col- 
lected in this section. Have an unusual chest of 
drawers, several small and large tables, and numerous 
odd pieces. 


My collection of China is well worth a visit in it- 
self; also have considerable old glass and pewter, etc. 


Deseo AURPER 


323 EAST CHESTNUT ST., LANCASTER, PA. 
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HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
Stuyvesant 4053 


Louise Middleton Chapman 
11 EAST 8THISTREET 
New York 


GOLD STENCIL WORK REPRODUCED 
We specialize on old Hitchcock Chairs 


JACKSON & SHAW 


Dealers in and Repairers of 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


424 W. Main St., PatcHocug, L. 1, N. Y. 


THE ANTIQUARTAS 


MT CO 
‘SOO UNO SUED CVU UUEAUUUOA OOH EEO EETAUVUUOSULEU REO CUEOAOAS USED LESAN 


You are invited to visit one of Connecticut’s most in- 3: 
teresting antique shops — the home of F 

== 

i 

| 

| 

NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCK Woop Hl 

9 WestporT AVENUE, NorRWALK, CONN. :: 

| 

Especially noted for its Maple and Pine Bedrooms, its i 

2: Glass, China and Currier Prints 2: 
: ss vmelivnnsiounwnminnsali  l e oe 
Emr EC 
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RENWICK C. HURRY 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Paintings and Prints 


7 EAST 54TH STREET NEW YORK 
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HARRY BREWER 


Old Homestead 
ANTIQUES 
Large collection of authentic pieces, including Staf- 
fordshire Groups, Pitchers, Needlework Samplers, Fans, 
Silhouettes, Lustre Pottery, Enamels, Pewter, Brass, 
Bronze, Snuff Boxes, Ivory Carvings, Colored and 
White Glass, Furniture in Pine, Maple and other 
Woods, Ship Pictures, etc. 


EVER CHANGING STOCK 


Wholesale and Retail Shipments to 
U. S. and Colonies through Cameron, Smith & Co. 


40 HANWAY ST. LONDON, W. I. 
Two Doors from Oxford Street 
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HEBBERT F. KNOWLES 


SEND FOR FALL LIST OF GLASS 
PEWTER, CHINA AND PRINTS 


Especially fine collection old household utensils in 
iron, tin, brass and copper 


Elm Street Boston Post Road 
MapIson, CONNECTICUT 


SPANGLER’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


Near the Cloister Epurata, PA. 


When in Lancaster County call at our shop and see 

our stock of Pennsylvania German Antiques. 
Recently secured a rare Dutch Bridal chest, painted 

in panels—tulip decoration. 


ar 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Select Your Christmas Gitts 


Fine Lowestoft, Historical Blue, Sunderland Pitch- 

ers and Placques, Empire Urns and Vases, Cop- 

per, Pink and Silver Lustre, Resist Pitchers, 

Dresden Figures, Marble Vases, Wedgwood, 

Staffordshire and Glass Ware, Early American 
Furniture. 


F. NOBLE CO. 


789 MapIson AVENUE, at 67TH STREET 


Rhinelander 0347 Est. 35 Years 


EXPERT REPAIRERS OF CHINA AND GLASS 


nee 


el 
ESTABLISHED 1896 Telephone 3528 


Visit the “Old Reliable” 
THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE 


CHAS. H. PALMER, Proprietor 
a2 eWEST FRONT ST. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


We carry at all times a large General Line of Antiques, 
and welcome your inspection. 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 


106 BROADWAY 


BAYSIDE LONG ISLAND 


Early American Antiques 
Ship Models of Every Description 


WILMER MOORE 
18 W. Broan St. HoreweE.., N. J. 


Many lamps and candlesticks in glass, brass and pew- 
ter; quantities of attractive small articles; early Ameri- 
can furniture, a small sideboard in pine; three beds, a 
desk and bureau, all in curly maple. 


8 miles from Princeton — 13 miles from Trenton 


H. E. BURGESS 


Early American Furniture 
Panel Work, Doors and Mantels 


358 WEST PUTNAM AVENUE 
Boston Post Road Greenwich, Conn. 


Phone 1213 


bos 


In searching for 
antiques do not 
neglect to visit 
my new shoppe. 
Here you will 
find a fine col- 
lection of Early 
American An- 
tiques worthy of 
inspection. 


Early Pennsylvania Cabinet 


Refinished and original in every respect, 
including original hardware. 
Size 3014 x 2614 x 12. 


F. S. CAPOZZI 


337 BLOOMFIELD AVE. Montciair, N. J. 


a 


RARE BOOKS 


OO 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries. Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon _ request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


a 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
EARLY AMERICAN SOFA for sale. Gold band 


china, curley maple chests, cherry chest, original 
brasses. Four pair opalescent knobs, pine blanket 
chests, sawbuck and tavern tables, curley maple. 
EDITH GARDNER MEISSNER, 795 Chestnut St 
Waban, Mass. 


aa 


GOOD general line of rare antiques priced for quick 

sale. First come first served, nothing reserved. 
Visit our home of antiques at 279 Main St., Bing- 
hamtons N.Y, STEWARI-KEETON. 


ee SS 


ANTIQUES REPAIRED and Restored. MAX SCHNEI- 
DER, 798 Lexington Ave. For 13 years with C. M. 

Traver Co. Cabinet work done to order. Telephone 

Regent 2921. 

Ce rian a 

WANTED — Pirates, Shipwrecks, Sea or Whaling 
Voyages, prints, books, letters, manuscripts wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 24 East 58th St., New York. 


eee 
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FOR SALE 


ANTIQUE ORIENTAL RUGS 
From private collection, all in perfect condition. In- 
cludes very rare Ghiordes like Plate 55 of Ballard 
rugs at Metropolitan Museum; and Ladik, like Plate 7 
in Hawley’s Book. Also other Ghiordes, Koula, Baku 


and other authentic specimens. Prices reasonable. 


KENNETH W. HUTCHESON 
10 East Forty-seventh St., New York City 


Beautiful old Staffordshire Tea Sets in 
shapes—$75.00 to $150.00 


FOR SALE: 


colors and 


various 
each. Also 114 dozen old Blue Glass Finger Bowls 
and !4 dozen Green, $45.00 per \%y dozen. A 


magnificent pair of Dark Blue Bristol Lusters, large 
size and all original prisms, $125.00. Large Chip- 
pendale Mirror, $100.00, original condition. Fine 
Wing Chair, $275.00. Exquisitely Inlaid Card Table, 
Hepplewhite style, $250.00. Curly maple four-leg 
Light Stand, $65.00. Small swell-front Hepplewhite 
Inlaid Sideboard, $500.00 Convex Mirror with Ball 
and Eagle ornaments, $200.00. A set of five Chip- 
pendale Dining Chairs and Arm Chair in fine old 
condition, $850.00. All above are warranted genuine 
Antiques. BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon 


St Boston, Mass. Dealers business desired. 


J. P. & N. P. SMITH at GLENRIDGE, 166 Ridgewood 
Avenue, Spring Glen, New Haven, Connecticut, of- 
fer the following Antiques: Pembroke table; Empire 
pedestal stand; Mahogany sofa; Brace back Windsor 
chair, and many other rare pieces. Let us know your 
wants. Everything Guaranteed as Represented. 


RARE GLASS, | Dolphin lamp 11'4 inches high, $75; 

44 solid silver spoons, thin ones, $50; Print, “The 
Celebrated Clipper Ship Dreadnought,” size 10x14, 
1854, $35; large collection hooked rugs for sale; rugs 
sent on approval to responsible parties. F. E. WOOD- 
MAN, 217 Pine St., Bangor, Me. 


FOR SALE—Slat-back armchairs, 4 and 5 slats; 3 and 

4 slat side chairs; all refinished and new rush 
seats, carved hall chair; set 6 Windsors; hooked rugs, 
glass, ete. J. C. RUDISILL, Gettysburg, Pa. R. D. 
1, five miles south of Gettysburg on Baltimore State 
Highway. 


SHERATON sideboard mahogany circa 1800 perfect 

condition; Sandomingo mahogany dining table two 
parts, ten legs; Curley maple and cherry bureau desk; 
low post maple beds. Authentic antiques. CLIFFORD 
C. HOLDEN, 516 Madison Ave., New York City. 


CURRIER PRINTS—“'Skating Scene Moonlight,’ $15; 
“The Death Shot,’” $15; ‘““Central Park in Winter,” 


$20; flasks; Lowestoft; china; furniture; etc. PREN- 
TICE, 241 W. Water St., Elmira, N. Y. 
RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross 


stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 
ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Cross-stitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 
Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


OLD SOUTHERN HOME, which was built in 1820, is 
being dismantled. Write me and I will tell you 
what I have in Antique furniture. Also have many 


other things. Box 114, Madison, Ga. 


pitch le 


FOR SALE 


SHERATON LOCKER, cherry, original, for sale, $95; 

a pair of Dolphin candlesticks, opal top, and Dol- 
phin sweet dish, the three, $45; wagon chair, $25; 
original Sheraton stand, $45; corner cupboard, but- 
terfly shelves, fine $35. HARRY CUNNINGHAM, 
Warrensburg, N. Y. 


TWO WOODEN WORK CLOCKS for sale, $35 each; 

tables $10 to $75; Paisley shawls, $5-$75; dishes, 
Currier & Ives, ““Morning in the Woods,” $50; “The 
Ruffed Grouse,” $25. MAUDE V. WEAVER, Cedar 
Springs, Mich. 


KAS, Hepplewhite sideboard, bureau, desks, slant top 

desks, inlaid Cellarette, inlaid corner cupboard, 
chest on frame, bridal chests, shaving stands, serpen- 
tine sewing table for sale. H. L. WILKINS, Black- 
stone Antique Shop, Box 29, Blackstone, Va. 


FRENCH DRESSING TABLE with ormolu mounts. 

Child’s stencilled rocker, very good condition. Toy 
piano with candle brackets. Old glass, pictures, fur- 
niture, etc. YE OLDE RED BRICK HOUSE, West 
Brookfield, Mass. Opposite Common. 


LARGE AMETHYST Cameo brooch, Pierced Royal 

Worcester bottle, six Empire chairs, high four post 
bed, large lamp, shelf clock, etc., for sale. LOUIS 
VON SAHLER, Genealogist, Plantsville, Conn. 


RARE CHIPPENDALE Mirror, Slant-Top desk, ma- 

hogany secretary, dining tables, china closet, tav- 
ern tables, chests, clocks, glass and prints for sale. 
Inquiries solicited. WALTER J. JONES, 727 South 
Garett St., Henderson, N. C. 


SIX STENCILED rush seat chairs for sale; carved 

mahogany rocker, walnut armchairs, day beds, cord 
beds, melodeon for desk, pair fluid lamps, other lamps, 
blown water bottle, Sandwich glass. CLARENCE 
WRIGHT, R. 1, Oswego, N. Y. 


DUNCAN PHYFE chairs, mahogany bureau, pewter 

teapot, wrought iron crane, hooks, andirons (com- 
plete set), old Dutch oven. Paul Revere lantern and 
rare quilts for sale. LAURA MYGATT, Amenia, 
New York. 


SMALL SIZE, very old slant top maple desk for sale, 
with original engraved brasses; two pewter candle- 

sticks; maple comb-back rocker. THE KETTLE AND 

CRANE, E. G. and D. L. Brown, Boscawen, N. H. 


CANDLE moulds $1; brass kettles $3; Whitney sheaf 

of wheat bottles $3; goblets 75c; prices postpaid; 
other antiques for sale. Write me, ARTHUR E. 
FEEMAN, R. R. 7, Lebanon, Pa. 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK; cherry corner cupboard, 

high post curley maple bed; Booz bottle: historical 
prints; chintz quilts for sale. MRS. J. M. SMITH, 
Highland Ave., North Wales, Pa. 


HURRICANE HULL ANTIQUES—!4 mile north of 
Dillsburg, York Co., Pa. Open all winter. Rare 
Pennsylvania antiques for sale. Pine Welsh dressers 


—H hinges. CAROLINE LOGAN. 


GILBERT STUART PORTRAIT of George Washing- 
ton for sale. Address C. F. S., care The Anti- 
quarian, 461 8th Ave., New York. 


FINE old English pewter, brass candlesticks, samplers, 
Seat for sale) MARY E. MARTIN, Syosset, Long 
sland. 


“HOUSE WITH THE BLUE BLINDS’’—Fine antiques 
special—large quantity of old copper plate chintz, 
rare patterns, lovely colorings. Old blue historic 


china for salee MR. AND MRS. GEORGE PARKER 


BOLLES, JR., Antiquarians, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


ANTIQUAR PASS 
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mink ANTIQUARIAN 


FOR SALE 


RARE COIN BOOK, 50c. Send $2.00 for old United 
States coins. 
GUTTAG BROS., 
16 Exchange Place, 
New York. 


te 
PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS FOR SALE—Washingtons, 

Franklins, etc. Let me assist you in your collecting. 
Write me your wants. List of over 1,000 prints sent 
on request. MISS DAVID, 68 Harvey St., German- 


town, Pa. 


a 


TWO FIELD TESTER BEDS, maple and cherry, for 

sale; 9 decorated window shades never used. Ped- 
estal mahogany dining table; wooden doll, $12; prism 
lamp, 2 rows long prisms, $75. WIXSOM, Willow 
Point. Send mailto Vestal, R. D. 1, New York. 


- SI EA EEE ——— 
FOR SALE—Writing armchair; pine corner cup- 

board; walnut tip and turn table; curley maple and 
mahogany bureau; silhouettes; primitive lighting fix- 
tures. WILLIAM DICK, JR., 2015 Penn Avenue, 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania. 


eS ee 
MAPLE QUEEN ANNE DROPLEAF TABLE for sale; 


apron, all original. Small maple and poplar desk. 
Mahogany pembroke table, etc. NORAH CHURCH- 
MAN, 7350 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, eas 


OO —————————— 
OLD MAHOGANY TEA CADDIES for sale, 1790 pe- 

riod, made in the days of Sheraton. From $15 
each. Dressing table. Mirror with 3 drawers about 
1750, mahogany. LILY BARROW, 422 West Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


——————————————— 
FOR SALE—Filet lace Altar piece, Choice Samplers, 

Circular cardtable, Boat-salt “Pittsburg,” English 
counterpane, Amethyst glass, Flare vases, Lustre. 


CRAWFORD STUDIOS, Richmond, Indiana. 


er 
FOR SALE—Curley and birds’ eye maple lumber. 

Write us your wants and for prices. CHENANGO 
TRAIL ANTIQUE SHOP, Green, N. Y. 


EEE ———————————— 
RARE FINE and Pretty Genuine Antique India Shawl 
for sale. over 100 years old, over two yards square, 
like new. cost $1,000. Kindly make offer. Will be 
sold to highest bidder. E. PFAFF, Parryville, Pa. 


OOOO ———____ 
$5,000 WILL. PURCHASE snug little Antique Busi- 

ness with all stock including repair shop in Southern 
Virginia town. Or would consider admitting partner. 
Address J. W. L. care Antiquarian, 461 Eighth Ave., 
New York. 


OE ee 
CURLEY MAPLE 4 drawer chest for sale, curley ma- 

ple beds and stands, cherry 4 drawer chest $25; 6 
original rush bottom chairs, stencilled fine, $55; shelf 
placie wood works. ROY VAIL, Warwick, N. Y. 


HOME in the Berkshires for sale. On State Road; 
150 yrs. old, all improvements; pretty location, 
overlooks Mill Pond. Ideal for Antique Shop. A bar- 


gain for someone. YORK, Cummington, Mass. 


ANTIQUE SOLID MAHOGANY four poster bedstead 
for sale. Phone Raymond 1406 or write O. BLOCK, 
4430 Park Ave., New York City. 


TWO IMPERIAL Spode Plates for sale; dessert size— 

blue design on cream background, with black and 
gold facings—very rare. Address J. W. G., care 
The Antiquarian. 


TWO Heppelwhite sideboards, Heppelwhite tables, 


ine corner cupboard, banjo clock, trunk made 
about 1650. 
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VIRGINIA—LORD’S ANTIQUE MART, Petersburg, 

offers a fine selection of Genuine Antiques and In- 
vites inspection. LLORD’S OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
21 Washington Street, Petersburg, Va. 


MARION E. GREEN STUDIOS, Colum- 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


WANTED—N. Currier prints, Washington at Prince- 
ton and Wm. Penn’s Treaty With the Indians; also 
Camp Washington at Trenton by P. S. Duval, Phil- 
adelphia; also Philadelphia Queen Anne chairs in orig- 
inal condition (single or sets). Submit photos and 
prices on either side or arm-chairs. WILMER MOORE, 
18 West Broad St., Hopewell, N. J. 
pe cee een ne Tr 
SHIP PICTURES WANTED: Any Lithographs or 
Engravings of American Sailing Ships, Ship Log 
Books, Figureheads and Fine Antique Models. Give 
full description and price. A. STAINFORTH, 59 


Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


HUE EEE EEEEEEI NEESER 


WANTED TO BUY—Old Flasks, Sleepy Hollow 

Chairs and Rockers, Tall Four Poster Beds, Grand- 
father Clocks, Steigle Glass, Chippendale Chairs, His- 
toric China. ROBERTA C. NICHOLSON, R. F. D. 
No. |, Charleston, W. Va. 


VIEWS and prints of old Boston wanted. Maps and 

views of counties and townships in New England; 
engraving, colored, of Franklin at Court, France; 
Dolly Madison’s Ball. Address HALLEY & STEELE; 
109 St. James Ave., Boston, Mass. 


a aa 
WANTED: Old Brass Jamb Hooks, Andirons, Fire 

Sets and Wire Fenders. Must be in good condition 
and reasonable price. BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 
59 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


a See ee 
WANTED—Currier and Kellogg prints, all kinds; spe- 

cial price for following subjects: Life of a Hunter, 
A Tight Fix, Water Rail Shooting, dated 1852; Sal- 
mon Fishing, Beach Snipe Shooting; best prices and 
immediate payment. JAMES J. O'HANLON, 1920 
Holland Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


CT 
WANTED: Old Brass Cornice (20 feet), Brass Cur- 

tain Holdbacks and Pairs of Opalescent Curtain 
Knobs, also Door Knockers. BOSTON ANTIQUE 
SHOP, 59 Beacon Sis Boston, Mass. 


a Sa a ee a 
WANTED — Pirates, Shipwrecks, Sea or Whaling 
Voyages, prints, books, letters, manuscripts wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York 
oh ee 
SILVER SPOONS and other old Silver wanted. Write 


description or send on approval at my expense. 


C. G. RUPERT, Wilmington, Delaware. 


WANTED: Antique Solid Silver Mugs, Porringers, 

Tankards, Tea Pots and Cream Pitchers, also early 
Spoons. A. STAINFORTH, 59 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


a 
HAVE you received my new Fall Catalogue listing 

hundreds of desirable articles in coverlets, furniture, 
glass, china, prints, etc., suitable for Christmas pres- 
ents or personal use? It’s free. W. P. McNARY, 
Bannock, Ohio. 


patent ie ee 
ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of celebrities of 

all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Established 1887. 


VISIT THE SNOW ANTIQUE SHOP handling a gen- 

eral line at St. Clairsville, Ohio, 10 miles west of 
Wheeling, W. Va., on the Old National Trail. Every- 
body welcome, but especially dealers. Lists with 
prices and photos sent on request. 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 

Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 
good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


HARRIET WELLES CAPRON offers a new winter 
stock of authentic antiques at 25 Avon Street, 

Cambridge, Mass. Telephone University 0901-W. 

(Summer—The Kingston Antique Shop.) 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 


NEW YORK 


BRISTOL ANTIQUES IMP. CO. 
154 ast. 55th) wt. New York 


CHARLES OF LONDON 
2 West 56th St. New York 


CHARLES W. LYON 
af, ast 57th eSt: New York 


MORTIMER J. DOWNING 
9 E. 59th St., Room 305 New York 


WALTER G. EARL 
235 East 42nd St. New York 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 


ESMOND GALLERY 
1113 Lexington Ave. New York 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New York 


M. GRIEVE COMPANY 
234 East 59th St. New York. 


J. R. HERTER & CO. 
117, Be 57th) ot: New York 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
11 East 8th Street New York 


Cc. V. HOWARD 
141 East 57th St. New York 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 


JAN KLEYKAMP GALLERIES 
5 East 54th St. New York 


MARY LENT 
9 East 8th St. New York 


JACOB MARGOLIS 
1132 Madison Ave. New York 


THOMAS McCREEDY 
57th St. & Madison Ave New York 


H. A. & K. S. McKEARIN 
21 East 64th St. New York 


M. C. MEADE 


662 Lexington Ave. New York 


MARTHA MORGAN 
120 East 57th St New York 


COUNT C. R. MORNER 
658 Lexington Ave. New York 


F. NOBLE & CO. 
124-126 Lexington Ave. New York 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
63 Fifth Av. (entrance on 13th) N. Y. 


FLORIAN PAPP 
684 Lexington Ave. New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
§2 East 56th Street New York 


PLAZA ART ROOMS, INC. 
5) 729,.11) Bast 59th, St. New York 


16 EAST 13th ST. ANTIQUE SHOP 
16 E. 13th St. New York 


SOMMA SHOPS 
383 Madison Ave. New York 


HARRIET ENDICOTT WAITE 


114 East 57th St. New York 
HENRY WEIL 
126 East 57th St., New York 
WINICK & SHERMAN 
613 Lexington Ave. New York 
DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 


BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON 
Buckley Studios Binghamton 


THE SAMPLER ANTIQUES 
Prospect Terrace, Cortland 


H. A. & K. S. McCKEARIN 
Old Bennington Rd., Hoosick Falls 


ABIGAIL STEVENSON ANTIQUE 
AND TEA SHOP 


143 East Main St. Huntington 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for Six 


NEW YORK 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Ave. Jamaica 


CATHERINE MURDOCK 
3 Main Street, Le Roy 


KING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
415 Fast Main St. Patchogue 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
321 Boston Post Rd. Port Chester 


ELIZABETH BACON 
Ridgefield Road South Salem 


OLD BLACKSMITH SHOP 
South Salem Westchester Co. 


CONNECTICUT 


OLD TIME THINGS SHOP 
Redhurst, Post Rd. Branford 


THE YANKEE TAVERN 
Post Road Darien 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 


GREENWICH ANTIQUE SHOP 
256 E. Putnam Ave., Greenwich 


JOSEPH JENDE 
495 W. Putnam Ave. Greenwich 


J. M. MITCHELL 
173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
115 Kast Putnam Avenue Greenwich 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES 
Elm St. Madison 


MAC’S CURIOSITY BARN 
55 East Avenue New Canaan 


MARIE G. ARMSTRONG 
1175% Chapel St. New Haven 


MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
1125 Chapel St. New Haven 


THOMAS T. WETMORE 
447 Bank St. New London 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 


MRS. E. F. HOLMES 
The Nook Ridgefield 


WAKEFIELD ANTIQUES 
Boston Road, 2 mi. E. of Westport 


COLONIAL COTTAGE 
Wilton-Ridgefield Rd. Wilton 


MRS. AMY W. BARBER 
Windham Shoppe, Windham 


cL 


MAINE 


HOWARD ANTIQUE SHOP 
School of Commerce Bldg. Auburn 


THE THREE GABLES 


204 Broadway Bangor 
ANTIQUITY SHOP 
10 Spring St. (Brick) Brunswick 


A. O. BESSE 
State Rd—watch for standpipe at 
3 rear of shop 
York Street Kennebunk 
= Ss. E. MATHEWS 
State Rd., 1 mi. E of Ogunquit. Wells 


- The Crossroads 


NEW JERSEY 


L. MILLER ANTIQUE SHOP 
954 Boulevard Bayonne 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
20 Potter St. Haddonfield 


WILMER MOORE 


18 West Broad Street Hopewell 
F. S. CAPOZZI 
337 Bloomfield Ave. Montclair 


THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


321 West Front Street, Plainfield 
H. M. REID 
19-21 W. State St. Trenton 


—_————————————— 


ILLINOIS 


RAINEY FARM ANTIQUES 
State Rd., 3 mi. north, 4% mi. east 
Decatur 


THE HAYLOFT 
615 Greenleaf Ave. 


MRS. M. A. DICKE 
808 Washington St. Evanston 


Glencoe 


EE 


OHIO 


THE STUDIO OF 
MRS. RANDALL CRAWFORD 
6402-6404 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 


IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E, Cleveland 


R. M. DAVIDSON 


58 Hudson Avenue Newark 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
24 Warren St. Concord 


EDGAR HAWTHORNE 
483. N. State st. Concord 


HELEN FOWLE 
Fuller Homestead Hancock Village 


HELEN B. CUTLER 
83-91 Main Street 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
Peterborough 
VIRGINIA 


J. K. BEARD 
Drewey’s Manison Richmond 


THE QUARTERS 


Antiques Fredricksburg 
W. L. PORTER 
P.O. Box 164 Fredericksburg 


MISS BETTY PAGE COCKE d 
Administrator’s Auction University 


ENGLAND 


G. H. CRAWFORD 
49 Bridge St. Row 


S. A. CLEMENTS 
Castle Street 


WILLIAM LEE 
120 Halifax Old Road, Huddersfield 


HARRY BREWER 
40 Hanway St. London W. 1. 


CHARLES OF LONDON 
56 New Bond St. London 


Chester 


Carlisle 


months or $18 for one year. 


Peterborough 


fHE ANTIQUARIAN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
Queen Anne Corners, Route 3, Accord 


G. V. GLATFELTER 


29 Northampton Rd. Amherst 
I. BRAVERMAN 
133 Charles St. Boston 
COLONIAL AND ORIENTAL 
ANTIQUES 
151 Charles St. Boston 


HENRY FITZGERALD 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
81 Charles St. Boston 


CRANFORD COTTAGE 
7 Smith Ct. (at 50 Joy St. Boston 


GEORGE GEBELEIN 


79 Chestnut Street Boston 
KING HOOPER SHOP 
73 Chestnut St. Boston 
ELMER C. HOWE 
73 Newbury St. Boston 
WILLIAM K. MACKAY Co., Inc. 
7 Bosworth St. Boston 
JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 
Antique Department Boston 
LOUIS JOSEPH 
381 Boylston St., Boston 
KOOPMAN 
383 Boylston St. Boston 
NEW ENGLAND SALES 
222 State St. Boston 
OLD ENGLISH GALLERIES 
88 Chestnut St. Boston 
OWEN ROSSITER 
75 B. Chestnut St. Boston 
A. RUBIN 
110 Leverett St. Boston 
ja Ja SHAY 
327 Cambridge St. Boston 
I. SACK 
85 Charles Street Boston 
H. STONE 
138 Charles St. Boston 


HARRIET WELLS CAPRON 
25 Avon St. Cambridge 


ISABEL C. WILDE 
20 South Street, Cambridge 


THE SAMPLER 
Orleans Cape Cod 


MRS. BETSEY T. HALLET 
Yarmouthport Cape Cod 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 


THE TREASURE SHOP 
Summer Shop Hyannis 
Winter Shop Chatham 


CHRISTINE J. STEELE 
3$6 Adams St. East Milton 


F. C. POOLE 


Bond’s Hill Gloucester 
J. RAYMOND BLINN 
85 Main St., Groveland 


F. E. CUMMINGS 
Cushing’s Corner 


THE CROSS ROAD SHOP 
Sisson Road Harwichport 


FRANCES BRADBURY MARBLE 
2 Salem St., Bradford Dist., Haverhill 


W, B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut St. Haverhill 


Hanson 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


RALPH W. BURNHAM 
Main Road Ipswich 


VILLAGE GREEN ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 South Main St. Ipswich 


HARRIET W. CAPRON 


Boston-Plymouth Rd. Kingston 
GEORGE W. CURTHOYS 
Pittsfield Road Lenox 


BLUE SHUTTER SHOP 
Stockbridge Road © Lenox 


FLORA M. BOARDMAN 
107 Clark Road Lowell 


LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 


MARBLEHEAD ANTIQUE 
EXCHANGE 

State & Front Sts., Marblehead 
Cc. F. BESSOM 

11 Washington St. Marblehead 


KING HOOPER MANSION 


Hooper St. Marblehead 
S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 


MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38-44 N. Water St., New Bedford 


ISABELLA L. SPOONER 
Lunds Corner New Bedford 


C. ERNEST LARKIN 
33 Temple St. Newburyport 


G. L. TILDEN 
State Road Northboro 


EMMA G. FITTS 
39 West Main St Orange 


MISS O’HERRON 
124 South St:, Pittsfield 
BRADFORD ARMS 
59 Court St. Plymouth 


GRACE ATKINSON 
310% Essex St. Salem 


FRANK B. FLINT 
13) Church st Salem 


THE OLD BOAT SHOP 
Kings Highway, opp R.R. Sta. 
E. Sandwich 


Cc. E. COMINS 
1 East Main St. Warren, Mass. 


KATHERINE N. LORING 
Boston Post Road Wayland 


OREGON 


RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


705 Davis Street, Portland 
J. W. WOOD 
705 Davis Street Portland 


ad 


VERMONT 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 
18 Franklin St., 


GARDNER J. DUNCAN 
74 Main St. Middlebury 


WISCONSIN 


TESSIE LOU STUDIO 
465 Jefferson St. Milwaukee 


711 So. Tenth Street 


Brandon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A. H. RICE 
519 N. New St. 


Ww. S. SCHUMM 
451 Main St. Bethlehem 


BROADAXE: SKIPPACK PIKE 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
2mi from Fortside Inn ab. 
Chestnut Hill 


WILLIAM R. FIELES 
(Antiques As Is) Christiana 


MARY B. ATKINSON 
112 East State St. Doylestown 


Bethlehem 


MUSSELMAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP. 


Lancaster Co. 1 mi East of Ephrata 


SPANGLER’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Near the Cloister Ephrata 


MRS. A. K. HOSTETTER 
10 So. Queen St. Lancaster 


D. S. STAUFFER 
323 EB. Chestnut St, 


DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Market Sq. and High St. Manheim 


BRIDGEWAY AUCTION CO. 
8th & Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 


NORA CHURCHMAN 
7350 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Phila. 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
474 North 6th St. Philadelphia 


GRISCOM GALLERIES 
6 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 


RICHARDS GALLERIES 
OF OLD PAINTING 
12 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


SUSSEL’S 
N. E. Cor. 18th & Spruce, Phila. 


MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 
265 King St. Pottstown 


SILAS J. STAHL 
501 King St. 


FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 


MATHIOT ANTIQUES 
Route 2 West Chester 


THE HAYLOFT 
Bethlehem Pike Whitemarsh 


BERGMAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


Lancaster 


Pottstown 


322-326 S. Duke York 
JOE KINDIG, JR. 
304 No. Market St. York 
MISSOURI 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
1903 Main Street Kansas City 


YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
St. Joseph 


NORTH CAROLINA 


HELEN W. KELLETT 
43 Birch St. Asheville 


LOUISIANA 


STERN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
221-223 Royal St. New Orleans 


i 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
1742 M St. N.W., Washington 


a THE ANTIQUART A 


To the Antique Dealer — 


It is my earnest desire to call your attention to the ex- 
clusively wholesale nature of my business. In dealing 
with me you dre getting your goods at wholesale prices 
and under wholesale conditions. It is for this reason that 


in my advertisement I do not illustrate nor describe in de- 


tail any of the choice pieces I have to offer. 


NORMAN R. ADAMS 


Wholesale Antiques 


Heap OFFICE : 136 CuHar.ezs St. 
BrisToL, ENGLAND © Bowdoin 5176-W Boston, Mass. 


Breruges cal yay FANE PIECES OF OLD 
Oip Giass BEES ra cM) FFURNITURE, AND A 


Opn. Chins = ANSE | VERY BEAUTIFUL @) CREEN 


(flowers, fruit, and birds) 


Oxup BookBINDINGS 
BY A NOTED ITALIAN GCAR TIS £e 


Oip cACirRors Cf 7 me | EQUALLY APPROPRIATE IN A 


Op ‘BROCADES ie a ; GEORGIAN ‘Room 


9 REASURES of CLD COFTALY 


168 DARTMOUTH STREET 
BOSTON MASS. : 


Our unusual connections abroad enable us to offer to dealers 


interesting and valuable pieces at very moderate prices * ” ° 


Wholesale only * by appointment 
Telephone Kenmore 4063 


Empire Bureaus, Sofas, Arm Chairs and Rockers; 
Side, Grape, Carved and Fiddleback Slip Seat; 
Pedestal Card Tables and Three-Slat Back Chairs 


For November I have, as usual, an enormous 
stozk of Empire goods as well as cf high class 
pieces such as Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Chippen- 
dale and Jacobean. These you will have to 
write me about as I cannot give a detailed 
description of all cf my goods in this issue, but 
if you will send me a list cf your wants, I will 
send photos of pieces you wish. I cannot 
send photos of panelling, mantles, corner cup- 
boards, wainscotting, etc., as these have to be 
seen to be appreciated. I have on hand enough 
for 10 large rooms besides plenty cf Feather Edge 
Boards. I have plenty cf scroll front and pillar 
post bureaus at $25; Grape carved arm chairs and 
rockers at $25 to $35. Side chairs at $7 each. 
Mahogany slip seat chairs at $10 each. These I 
have only in pair and four alike, no full sets. 
Centre Base card tables from $25 to $35. Sofas 
both rose and grape carved at $25 to $35. 
Have a hundred or more cf these. About 200 
more of the 3-slat back maple chairs with new 
rush seats at $7.50 each. These date from 1750 


to 1800. Can give them in sets of 4 alike or 
nearly so. Plenty cf O. G. mirror frames. 
These are all finished in oil, sizes from 18 x 24 to 
30 x 48 from $6 to $20; some pigeon hole windsor 
chairs in pairs and 4 alike at $10; a few good 
bow back Windsors at $15 each in pairs only. 
Plenty of Andirons, brass, cast and wrought 
iron; cranes, latches, lanterns, warming pans 
about a dozen at $8. Spool beds $12.50; turned 
down post beds $35 some extra good ones as 
picked up in country. Ball post at $25 com- 
plete. At this time I havea very heavy stock on 
hand and can supply you, Mr. Dealer, with goods 
for your Winter trade in any quantity at the 
most reasonable rates. Should you live near me, 
in or around New England, it would pay you to 
call and go through my storehouses and see for 
yourself one of the largest collections East of 
Boston. If you need chairs, I have over 2000 
to select from. Let me know your wants and 
I will see what I can do for you by sending 
photos and other data. 


W. B. Spaulding 


Haverhill, Mass. 


17 Walnut Street 33 
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Sheraton Mahogany Break-front Secretary Bookcase 


This is one of the purchases I made 
in England last summer and is note- 
worthy for the purity of the design, 
typical of Sheraton’s best period. It 
is all in mahogany, the lower part in- 
laid with lighter mahogany and the 
cornice of rare plum pudding mahog- 
any. The eagle, carved of wood and 
gilded, is a magnificent bird and the 


turned mahogany urns used as finials 
instead of brass pieces give dignity to 
the proportions. The astral molding 
between the panes is especially fine. 


Besides many mahogany and wal- 
nut pieces, I have considerable Jaco- 
bean oak in my galleries, and of course 
silver, glass and china. 


LOUIS JOSEPH 


Antiques with a 


379,°381, 383°"BOXLOTON STREET 
BOSTON 


most moderately 
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Antiques priced 
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THE ) Wu Od 


TIQUARIAN 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE COLLECTOR 
OF ANTIQUES, WORKS OF ART AND RARITIES 


December, 1926 


MADONNA AND CHILD 


30c a Copy 
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Frep J. PETERS 


52 East 56TH STREET New York CIty 


Telephone, Plaza 7527 


I Am Again in the Market to Purchase 


N. CURRIER and CURRIER & IVES 


of the following subjects only 
AMERICAN CLIPPER SHIPS 
NAVAL WHALING SPORTS 
FISHING HUNTING SHOOTING 


INDIANS EARLY PRAIRIE LIFE 
RAILROADS and EARLY WESTERN SCENES 


Please quote Title, Size, Date and Condition in First Letter 


Am Also Interested in the Purchase of 


RARE CHINA and LUSTRE 
HISTORIC CHINTZES 


(Either in Panels, Curtains or Bedspreads) 


HOLIDAY EXHIBIT 
An Unusually Fine Selection of 


GLASS CHINA PRINTS SHIP MODELS 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN FURNITURE 
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Tue Pioneer Deaver (Est. 1888) 


Charles Woolsey Lyon, Inc. 


American Antiques 


VERY article in our establishment 
is a genuine antique, thoroughly 
inspected and personally guar- 

anteed by us. 


Our new show rooms enable us to 
display to the best possible advantage the 
many carefully selected examples ot 
Americana. Among them are: 


Highboys of various periods and 
woods. Lowboys of authentic work- 
manship. Corner cupboards from old 
New England, Pennsylvania and the 
South. Sideboards representing the 
best craftsmanship of American cabinet- 
makers. Tables, from the spider-legged 


35 EAST 57TH STREET 


(RecENT 2600) 


stands of delicate appearance to dining 
tables made after the Chippendale 
style. Chests of drawers in all the styles 
known to collectors, — straight-front, 
serpentine-front, swell-front,—in maple, 
pine and mahogany. Chairs in bewil- 
dering array, from the early bannister- 
back up through the fiddle-back, Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton and Hepplewhite 
styles, including some of the rarest 
Windsors. Settles and settees, early 
American hearth furnishings. Beds of 
many styles and woods. Pewter, glass 
and china. In short, all the varied ar- 
ticles that are included under the general 
heading of Antiques. 


NEW YORK CITY 


WAhen pou give an antique, its different. Duplicates ate rate. 
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THE AN T1Q:.U A Ree 


A Comprehensive Collection of 


American and English Antiques 


A Chippendale Wing Bookcase—one of the few fine 

eighteenth century bookcases that are not too large for the 

city home. It is 7 feet 10 inches long and 8 feet 6 inches 
high. It is in its original condition and old patina. 


The Colony Shops 


397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
GY¥O 
An especially fine group of Maple Pieces and 


a collection of American Silver—on view 


Antiques make welcome Christmas presents. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


December, 1926 
$3.00 Per Year 


30c Per Copy 


THe ANTIQUARIAN 
welcomes contributions 
from its readers and 
photographs of un- 
unusual rarities. 


The publishers can _ 


assume no_ responsi- 
bility for the safety 
of either manuscripts 
or photographs, but 
due care will be exer- 
cised in their return 
if they are considered 
unavailable. 


Published monthly 
by the Antiquarian 
Publishing Co., Inc. 


ARTHUR F. BOLLINGER 
President 


Sipnry K. BoLLincER 
Secretary 


Printed in the U.S.A. 


BOSTON 


Vol. VII, No. 5 


ANTICUARIAN 


Published by 
THE ANTIQUARIAN PUBLISHING Co., INC. 


461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


In Canada and 


Foreign $4.00 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER 
Penn’s Slate Roof House, by Margaret Lathrop Law 


Evolution of Furniture Design, by Frances Wrigley 


A Concise History of Ship Models (Part IV), by Capt. E. Armitage 
McCann 


Lost in Antiquity, by L. S. Edmonds 

Antiques in the Middle West, by Constance Burnham 

The Antiquarian Meanders, by J. B. R 

Frames Enhance the Value of Paintings, by Helen Beatrice Ames 


Questions and Answers, by Millicent D. Lampee 


Copyright, 1926, by The Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. 
Entered as second-class matter October 10, 1923, at the post office at New York, N. Y., 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


W. are showing in 


our Antique Room, 


many types of fine old 
furniture. One of our 
best pieces is this early 
American sideboard of 
mahogany, finely in- 
laid, 5 ft. 6 in. long. 


C2AOT oO 


Antiques Room 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Christmas shopping for antiques is a pleasure. 
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h Street and Vanderbilt Avenue 


—ESTABLISHED 1879— 


Will Sell at Unrestricted Public Auction 


AUTHENTIC ANTIQUE 
COLLECTION OF 18TH CENTURY 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


PORCELAINS, NEEDLEWORK PICTURES 
HOOKED RUGS, ETC 


formed by 
Mr. D. A. BERNSTEIN 


and removed from 
Adams Corner, Boston Post Road 
Sound Beach, Conn. 


together with the estate of 
HaroLp BENNETT KLINE 


which consists of 


EARLY AMERICAN HEPPLEWHITE AND 
CHIPPENDALE FURNITURE 
NEW ENGLAND AND PENNSYLVANIA TALLBOYS, TABLES, 


CHAIRS, LOWBOYS, ETC., IN MAHOGANY AND : 
MAPLE; ALSO THE LIBRARY OF OLD BOOKS | 


ON EXHIBITION DAILY, 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Sale Days: Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, Nov. 30 to Dec. 4 
At 2 p.m. Each Day 


JAMES P. SILo, Auctioneer 
40 East 45th Street 


Mo pour Christmas shopping carly - - buy antiques. 


THE Leer oO UA RT A N 


5 Six-legged Walnut Highboy of William and Mary Design y 
d ; 
5 
5 T WILLCost You toomuch _— furniture in the House of I. 4 
y to spend less money in Sack. Suffice it to say that 
5 an attempt to do your own _ twenty-five years’ experience ‘ 
5 scouting through the country _has taught me a great deal, 
side for Early American An- that I am interested in your 
y tiques, particularly furniture. problems and that a courteous 
5 Space forbids and competent Q 


5 an extensive I . S A Ce kK staff awaits y 


description of gs CHARLES STREET YoU when you 
y the Antique BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS visit Boston. ‘ 
? 
5 


BORD LOGY LF EGR LFOGBD FOG WICH OGTR CHF OG3V'US 


Invest pour Christmas Ctunds in antiques. 
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THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


EXHIBITION AND SALE 


THE IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


FROM THE 


KING HOOPER MANSION 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


TO BE SOLD BY ORDER’ OF 


MR. | SACK 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AT UNRESERVED PUBLIC SALE 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
DECEMBER TENTH AND ELEVENTH 
AT TYO20 CLOCK 


PUBLIC EXHIBITION FROM SUNDAY, DECEMBER FIFTH 


Eee ee eee eee 


(WEEK-DAYS 9-6; SUNDAYS 2-5 P. M.) 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
WILL BE MAILED ON REQUEST 


THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


(MITCHELL KENNERLEY, PRESIDENT) 
489 PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Gibe antiques tor Christmas presents. 
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Lustre pitchers are always welcome Christmas gifts, 
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THE ANTIQUARIASS 


THE HOUSE WITH THE BRICK WALL 


J. B. KERFOOT ANNIE HAIGHT KERFOOT 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 


WE PUBLISH BELOW A CHECK LIST OF ALL MARKED AMERICAN PEWTER 
PLATE VARIETIES THAT WE KNOW TO EXIST, TOGETHER WITH PRICES OF 
ALL VARIETIES OF WHICH WE HAVE ONE OR MORE SPECIMENS IN STOCK. 
WE DO THIS BELIEVING THAT IT WOULD BE OF SERVICE TO COLLECTORS 
AND DEALERS ALIKE TO HAVE A MEASURABLY VALID CRITERION OF 
AMERICAN PEWTER VALUES ESTABLISHED. AND WE CITE, AS A BASIS FOR 
THIS LIST’S CLAIM TO THAT DEFINITION, THE FACTS: THAT WEAVE 
HANDLED NEARLY TWO THOUSAND PIECES OF AMERICAN PEWTER; THAT, 
DURING THE PAST YEAR AND A HALF ALONE, WE HAVE SOLD OVER TWENTY 
THOUSAND DOLLARS WORTH OF THE METAL; AND THAT THE PRICES HERE 
QUOTED ARE BASED IN EACH INSTANCE UPON THE AVERAGE COST TO 
US OF ALL SPECIMENS OF EACH TYPE THAT HAVE COME” INTO ®OUR 
HANDS DURING A PERIOD OF FIFTEEN YEARS, AND UPON OUR KNOWL- 
EDGE OF COMPARATIVE RARITIES ACQUIRED DURING THAT TIME. AS 
OCCASION OFFERS WE PROPOSE. TO PUBLISH FURTHER SECTIONS OF 
THIS PRICED CHECK LIST UNTIL AN AMERICAN PEWTER EQUIVALENT 
OF THE SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CATALOGUE SHALL BE AVAILABLE TO 
ALL WHO WISH TO BE GUIDED BY JT EITHER IN BUYING OR SECLEING: 


N. B. THE TOUCHES ON VARIETIES HERE LISTED ARE IDENTIFIED BY THE FOLLOW- 
ING ABBREVIATED REFERENCES: K =KERFOOT’S “AMERICAN PEWTER’, 
M=MYERS “SOME NOTES ON AMERICAN PEWTERERS’, AND AN ASTERISK 
(*) INDICATES A TOUCH HERE REPRODUCED FOR’ THE FIRST TIME. 


6 INCH PLATES 


MAKERS MARKS PRICES MAKERS MARKS PRICES 
BARNS, B. kK I50 $125.00 DANFORTH, THOMAS, (2) K 127 $135.00 
BOARDMAN, T. D. K 184 125.00 DANFORTH, THOMAS, (3) K 129 100.00 
BOARDMAN & HART K 222 DANFORTH, THOMAS, (3) K 132 135.00 
BOYD, PARKS K 118 150.00 HARBESON K 107 150.00 
CURTISS, D. K IQI LEE, RICHARD * 175.00 
CURTIS, I. K 206 150.00 WILL, WILLIAM ; 
DANFORTH, JOSEPH M 27 


8 INCH PLATES 


AUSTIN, NATHANIEL 7O 40.00 DANFORTH, SAMUEL K 37,M 31 


K 

AUSTIN, NATHANIEL ne Plena 40.00 DANFORTH, THOMAS, (1) K 38, 39 40.00 
AUSTIN, RICHARD K 68 60.00 DANFORTH, THOMAS, (1) K 39, 40 
AUSTIN, RICHARD K I10 45.00 DANFORTH, THOMAS, (1) ie 45.00 
AUSTIN, RICHARD K L12 45.00 DANFORTH, THOMAS, (3) K 129, 130 25.00 
B., A. * 25.00 DANFORTH, THOMAS, ( K 130,132 A 
BADGER, THOMAS K 95, 96 27.50 DANFORTH, WILLIAM K 120 60.00 
BADGER, THOMAS M ~ DANFORTH, WILLIAM K 121 60.00 
BADGER, THOMAS K 93 80.00 ELLSWORTH, WILLIAM J. Uncatalogued 
BARNS, B. K 146, 148 17.50 GREEN, SAMUEL * 100.00 
BARNS, B. K 146, I50 35.00 GRISWOLD, ASHBIL K 197 17.50 

BARNES , B. K 147, 148 50.00 GRISWOLD, ASHBIL K 194 20.00 
BASSETT, FRANCIS K 44 GRISWOLD, S., (BALTIMORE) Pr 
BASSETT, FREDERICK K 48 95.00 HAMLIN, SAMUEL K 163, 164 65.00 
BASSETT, FREDERICK K 50 95.00 HARBESON K 107 45.00 
BELCHER, JOSEPH K 87 60.00 JONES, GERSHOM K 58 60.00 
BELCHER, JOSEPH kK 87, 88 75.00 JONES, GERSHOM K 56, 57, 60 50.00 
BILLINGS, WILLIAM K 103 50.00 JONES. JAMES M FRONTISPIECE 70.00 
BOARDMAN, (LION MARK) K 210 37.50 KILBOURN, SAMUEL Kes 2: 35.00 
BOARDMAN, THOMAS D. K 188 30.00 LEE, RICHARD K 64 75.00 
BOARDMAN & HART K 222 35-00 MELVIL, D. K 82, 85 40.00 
BOYD, PARKS K 116 65.00 MELVIL kK 84, 85 60:00 
BOYD, PARKS K 117 65.00 NOTT, WILLIAM M 61 
CALDER, WILLIAM K 203 40.00 PALETHORP, ROBERT, JR kK 156 40.00 
CURTISS, D. K 192 75.00 PALETHORP, ROBERT, JR. K 154, 157 50.00 
CURTIS, I. K 206 PIERCE, SAMUEL K IOI 50.00 
DANFORTH, EDWARD K 98 45.00 PIERCE, SAMUEL * 80.00 
DANFORTH, J. K 200 80.00 SELLEW & CO. K 316-B 40.00 
DANFORTH, JOHN M 23 STAFFORD, S. K 166 45.00 
DANFORTH, JOSEPH K 42 35.00 UNIDENTIFIED EAGLE NO. 3 K 177 25.00 
DANFORTH, SAMUEL K 133 35.00 WHITMORE, JACOB M 67 
DANFORTH, SAMUEL K 135 35.00 WILL, HENRY K 52, 53 
DANFORTH, SAMUEL K 136 35.00 WILL, WILLIAM kK 76, 79 
DANFORTH, SAMUEL K 138 35.00 YALE, W. & S. M 74 


Antique shops are less crowded, buy antiques tor Christmas. 
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THE HOUSE WITH THE BRICK WALL 


ANNIE HAIGHT KERFOOT 


J. B. KERFOOT 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 


MAKERS MARKS 
AUSTIN, NATHANIEL K 70 
AUSTIN, NATHANIEL, SMOOTH RIM, K 70 
BARNS, B. K 146 149 
BARNS, B., SMOOTH RIM, K 146, 149 
BARNS, STEPHEN kK 169 
BASSETT, FREDERICK K 50 
BOARDMAN, (LION MARK) K 210 
BOARDMAN & CO. K 216 
BOARDMAN & HALL K 225 
BOARDMAN & HART ie PNG, FIX 
CALDER, WILLIAM * 
DANFORTH, EDWARD K 98 
DANFORTH, J. : K 200 
DANFORTH, SAMUEL K,135 
BOARDMAN & HART K 219 
BARNS, B. K 146, 149 
BARNS, B. K 145. 149 
BARNS, STEPHEN K 169 
BILLINGS, WILLIAM K 103 
BOARDMAN, THOMAS D. Kk 188 
BOARDMAN & CO., N. Y. K 213 
BOARDMAN & CO., N. Y. K 217 
BOARDMAN & HART K 219 
BOYD, PARKS Reese: 
CURTISS, D. K 192 
DANFORTH, EDWARD K 98 
DANFORTH, JOSEPH K 42 
DANFORTH, SAMUEL Ke1g5, 139 
AUSTIN, RICHARD Kk 68 
BADGER, THOMAS K 95, 96 
BADGER, THOMAS K 93 
BOARDMAN, THOMAS D. K 188 
AUSTIN, NATHANIEL re fen (ya 
AUSTIN, RICHARD K 68 
BADGER, THOMAS K 95, 96 
BARNS, B. K 145, 149 
BARNS, B. K 146, 149 
BARNS, STEPHEN K 169 
BASSETT, FREDERICK kK 48 
BILLINGS, WILLIAM K 103 
BOARDMAN, THOMAS D. kK 188 
DANFORTH, EDWARD K 98 
DANFORTH, JOSEPH K 42 
DANFORTH, SAMUEL K 134, 135 
MELVIL, D. K 82, 85 
AUSTIN, NATHANIEL K 70} 71 
AUSTIN, RICHARD K 68 
BADGER, THOMAS K 95, 96 
BADGER, THOMAS K 93 
BASSETT, FREDERICK K 45 A 
BASSETT, FREDERICK K 48 


COPYRIGHTED BY J. B. KERFOOT, DEC., 1926 


g INCH PLATES 


PRICES MAKERS 
40.00 DANFORTH, THOMAS, (3) 
45.00 DANFORTH, THOMAS, (3) 
27.50 GLEASON, ROSWELL 
GRISWOLD, ASHBIL 
50.00 HARBESON 
95.00 HERA, C. & J., SMOOTH RIM, 
37.50 JONES, GERSHOM, SMOOTH RIM 
3.0.00 LIGHTNER, GEORGE 
PALETHORP, ROBERT, JR- 
45.00 RICHMOND 
SKINNER, JOHN, SMOOTH RIM 
50.00 WILL, JOHN 
80.00 WILL, HENRY 
45.00 


LOVIN CH REALE 'S 


60.00 CALDER, WILLIAM 


IMVINCH PVATES 


30.00 DANFORTH, THOMAS, (3) 
30.00 DANFORTH, WILLIAM 
75.00 EGGLESTON 

100.00 GLEASON, ROSWELL 
40.00 HAMLIN, SAMUEL 

40.00 HARBESON 

40.00 KILBOURN, SAMUEL 
75.00 LIGHTNER, GEORGE 
80.00 PIERCE, SAMUEL 


PIERCE, SAMUEL 
SHOFF, JOHN 
YALE, H. & CO. 
50.00 
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125.00 BOARDMAN, “T. D. & S. B.” 
65.00 DANFORTH, EDWARD 
DANFORTH, SAMUEL 
70.00 DANFORTH, THOMAS (I) 
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75-00 DANFORTH, THOMAS (3) 
135.00 DANFORTH, WILLIAM 
60.00 GREEN, SAMUEL 

50.00 GRISWOLD, ASHBIL 
50.00 HAMLIN, SAMUEL 

80.00 KILBOURN, SAMUEL 
150.00 “KILBURN , SAMUEL 
175.00 LIGHTNER, GEORGE 
75.00 PALETHORP, ROBERT, JR. 
125.00 PIERCE, SAMUEL 

80.00 STAFFORD, S. 

70.00 


I4 INCH PLATES 


150.00 MELVIL 


I§ INCH PLATES 


125.00 BILLINGS, WILLIAM 
175.00 HAMLIN, SAMUEL 
100.00 JONES, GERSHOM 
JONES, GERSHOM 
275.00 PIERCE, SAMUEL 


16 INCH PLATES 


EDGELL, SIMON 


PER RAR AKA RA 


ne 


AAR A BRERA AKR AAR A 


ZAAAREAR RK 


AR AA A 


M 


MARKS 


129 130 
130 132 

235 

197 

107 

124 

56, 57, 59, 60 
142 


204 


130, 131 
120 

181 

235 

163, 164 
107 

152 

142 

IOI 

62 

64 

74 


2152230 
98 

134, 135 
38, 39 


13C 135 
120 


197 

163, 164 
152 

87 

142 

155, 156 
IOI 

80 


84, 85 


163, 164 


58 
56, 57, 59, 60 
Io! 


37 


PRICES 


30.00 
50.00 
20.00 
25.00 
45.00 
75.00 
60.00 
45.00 
45.00 


65.00 


45.00 


60.00 
75.00 


60.00 
80.00 
125.00 
45.00 
70.00 
75-00 
150.00 
100.00 
70.00 
120.00 


175-00 


150.00 


Antique gifts are more appropriate for Christmas. 


aaa 2 
A. H. RICE—Bethlehem, Penna. | 


This Collection of Early Furniture 
For Sale Complete After December tst. 


At which time it 
may be seen at my 
store in Bethlehem. 


If not sold as a lot 
by January 1, 1927 
pieces will be sold 
separately. 


CAOT eo 


All this Furniture 
was Collected 
by 
Myself Personally 


in Remote Sections 


of 


Pennsylvania 

CAOT © 

4 ee PRICE 
“8 =. $7300.00 


for entire lot 


No. 7 


No. 1—Desk with Birds, Stars, and Horses. Now at Sesqui-Centennial. About G000sune 


No. 2—Chest with Hunting Scene. Now at Sesqui-Centennial. historical and re- 
No. 3—Chest with Tulips. Pictured on Opposite Page. Now at Sesqui-Centennial. ligious Engrav- 
No. 4—Desk with Birds, Hearts, and Tulips. ings and Litho- 
; graphs; portraits 
No. 5—Bureau with Tulips and Stars. of famous Gen- 
No. 6—Bureau with Birds and Tulips. erals and Presi- 
No. '7—Bureau with Birds and Tulips. Pictured Above. cents ae 
< views, battle 
o. 8—Kitchen Cabinet with Two Angels, Birds, and Stars. scenes, etc. Most- 
No. 9—Chest with Birds, Tulips, and Two Kneeling Persons. ly Philadelphia 
No. 10—Chest with Tulips, Birds and Fish. eA 
No. 11—Chest with Birds, Tulips, and Adam and Eve. $1500.00 for lot 


Gibing antiques is like gibing bonds, an inbestment. 
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CWIQOD 


No. 3 
in Collection of Early 
Furniture Listed on 
Opposite Page. 


This Piece on Exhibi- 
tion at the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition 


at Philadelphia, Pa., 


until December Ist. 


CG WD 


PH. RICE—Bethlehem, Penna. 


Rare Collection of Early American and 
Stiegel Glass For Sale in One Lot 


If not sold in a lot by January 1, 1927, pieces will be sold separately. 


AMETHYST BLUE 
No. 1—Vase. Broad panels, rolled No. 15—Three Mold Creamer. lamina 
brim. Type Hunter. Frontis) No. 16—Three Mold Hat. ects Gee 
piece, size 73/4 by 53% in. No. 17—Three Mold Rare Salt. P 
No. 2—Diamond Daisy Bottle. offer a lot 
No. 3—Diamond Daisy Bottle. WHITE of Early 
No. 4—Diamond Daisy Bottle. No. 18—Diamond Salt. Pennsylvania 
No. 5—Baptismal Bowl, Diamond. No. sat Salt. and 
No. 6—Washington-Taylor Bottle. No. 20—Starbase Salt. 
ee. No. 21—Fluted Salt. oo eae 
BLUE No. 22—Three Mold Sun Burst Salt. Ja OGue 
No. 7—Plain Sugar Bowl. No. 23—Three Mold Quilted Salt. oe rei 
No. 8—Baptismal Bowl. No. 24— which may 
No. 9—Butter Cooler. No. a5} Tae Mil Quilted be seen and 
No. 10—Diamond Creamer. No. 26—) and Sunburst Hats. suigereesl ok: 
No. 11—Diamond Creamer. No. 27—Fluted Bottle. 
No. 12—Plain Creamer. No. 28—Fluted Bowl. ee stare oe 
No. 13—Diamond Salt. No. 29—Three Mold Quilted Bowl. any time. 
No. 14—Diamond Salt. No. 30—Painted Bottle. 


— 


Also the Following Rare Individual Pieces 


1 Broken plate of Columbia, 


a 


creamers, salts, mugs, and 200 Cup plates, toddies, and 


N. J., Glass Works. The pitchers. salts. All colors. 
only one known. 10 Pieces of Waterford. 10 Friendship and Remember 
8 Blue perfume bottles. 22 Wine glasses. Me Glasses. 
2 White perfume bottles. 19 Odd pieces of three mold and 
28 Imperfect pieces of painted, glass. 500 odd pieces of other old 
diamond, and_ three-mold 10 Sandwich sugar bowls. glassware. 


Gibe antiques for Christmas presents. 
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CHARLES of LONDON 


INTERIORS 
TAPESTRIES PANELLINGS 


Tallboys - Secretaries - Chests of Drawers - Desks 
Writing Tables - Cabinets—in Mahogany, Walnut, Oak 


Many Rare and Beautiful Pieces of Old English Furniture 


2 West 56th Street, New York City 
56 New Bond Street, London, W. I. 


I shall be pleased to furnish sketches and dimensions of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Panelled Rooms 


Rare pieces that can be obtained and displayed only by a huge organization . . . a house 


with world-wide extensions, whose representatives are on the ground wherever treasures 
come into the market—here or abroad. The Bristol Company is constantly refreshed with 


all the valuable and worthy creations of the Masters, creators of Classic Furniture! 


319 EAST 62ND STR E Eee Ne Vee ee CITY 


dAhen pou gibe an antique, it’s different. Duplicates are rare. 


| 


| 
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Ehrich Galleries 


36 East 577TH St., New York | 
Old Masters 


CWO 


Mrs. EnrICcH’s 
Christmas Exhibition 


Antique Furniture, Luster, 
Copper, Italian Linens, Pot: 
tery, Venetian Glass, Decorative 
Metal and Pottery by Modern 
American Craftsmen. Christmas 


Cards. Wrappings for Gifts. 


Early 17th Century Monk’s Table 


EXHIBITION OF COLONIAL PORTRAITS AND FURNITURE 
Includes Piecrust, Butterfly, Gate-leg, Swinging Tables 


— Among the Colonial Portraits 
— are examples by 


Smibert 
Wollaston 
Badger 
Feke 
Bridges 
Wm. Read 
Copley 
Peale 
Stuart 
Sully 
Harding 
Malbone 


Robert C. Vose 


Galleries 


559 BoYLSTON STREET CoPpLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 


—=— 


Antiques make welcome Christmas presents. 
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PAINTED and UNPAINTED PEASANT FURNITURE 


C. VANDEVERE HowarRD 


141 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Importer 


of English 


and Continental 


Burled Walnut Chest 
on high legs. Original brasses, 
no restoration. Circa 1720 


IMPORTATIONS RECEIVED MONTHLY 


JAN KLEYKAMP GALLERIES 


AN EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE 
CHINESE ART, ANTIQUE FURNI- 
TURE, RUGS, SCREENS, 
LAMPS, PAINTINGS, SCULPTURES 
AND ARTISTIC GARDEN 
DECORATIONS ‘ : 4 


is 
COLLECTORS’ PIECES 
a 
CHINESE ART 


S EAST 54TH STREET NEW YORK 


a SS) S983) =)=)=)=)=)=)=)—=)=) 


Christmas shopping for antiques is a pleasure. 
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Old Ship Models 


Clipper Ships and Whalers 


PARSE 


Old English Galleries 


88 CHESTNUT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Ginglish Antiques 


24 


os 
a 
5 NX x 
‘ 
a 
Wind 
Hr 

FF 


7s __ China, Candlesticks, Chintz, 
es Copper Lustre, Clocks, Chairs 
A 


pe __ Heppelwhite Chairs and Tables 
Highboys. 


__Rare Petit-Point and Brncades 
Rat-Tail Spoons. 


| __ Interesting Carved Chests 
and Bible-Boxes. 


S __Shefheld Plate, Silver Lustre, 


Silver Resist Lustre. 
_— Tables, Tea Sets, Trays, 
Tea Caddies. 


\ | —Mahogany Furniture, Mirrors. 


PARP ADLAN SALAD RIN 


Marine Relics of 
Old American Frigates 


Old New York Prints 
English Sport Prints 
Currier & Ives Prints 


a 
ra 


“io 


* 


An enormous stock to choose from 


mM) 


Antique SILVER, especially gy [eh d the f Harwood 
— ‘ . \S 
suitable for Gifts. W a ee cist ued To 


Collection of Silver Resist and Lustre. It 
comes from Darby, England, and consists 
of copper lustre jugs, bowls, mugs, cake 
baskets, tea pots; exquisite Staffordshire 
figures, plates, gravy tureens; Wedgwood 
ship plates, historical bowls and pitchers— 
hundreds of pieces to choose from. Also 


* 


S __ Screens, Settees, Sofa Tables, 
Stools. 


Glass, Gate-Leg Tables, 


~~ Glass Pictures. 


ARIGPEA NSLP 


@ 


several rare lustre figures (probably by 


REO PRE NPR EIN EES. 


s | __ Infinite variety of SILHOU- Wood). 

F ETTES, including Edouarts. 

n 

a. F Fine PANEER: This Entire Collection Is Now 
iy On Display And Is For Sale 

KF __ Tapestries, Toiles de Jouy, At Moderate Prices 

wt Textiles. 

bas S __ Spreads, Samplers, Shawls, MAX WILLIAMS 

= Snuff Boxes. 805 MADISON AVE. (nr 68th St.) 
br) NEW YORK CITY 
LPR PREM PR ENP RBIS === 


Jnbest pour Christmas funds in antiques. 
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=  J.R.HERTER& CO. 


117 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH ST., NEW YORK aba 
PARIS srs! 


COhe exhibition consists of an important 
group of French Furniture, a collection 
of Old and Rare Tapestries, a large 
choice of Ship Models of different peri- 
ods and types, and a group of miscel- 
laneous Objects of Art which diversify 
the exhibition to the point where a se- 
lection of an appropriate gift for every 
taste becomes a pleasure. The exhibi- 
tion is now open. For personal appoint- 


A beautiful carved Renaissance Walnut Giese ments telephone Plaza 7908. 


A Collector's Piece 


COhe approach of the Christmas Season 
with its shopping worries offers a special 
inducement for you to visit the exhibition 
in our newly remodeled and extended 
galleries. 


Here you can make selections of objects 
suitable for gifts or for your home from 
four distinct fields, every piece of which 
was personally selected and imported. 


Ship Model 
Louis XV Frigate mounted with sixteen guns 
A perfect example. 


a ———————— 
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Carly American glass makes beautiful Christmas gifts. 
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C FRANCES Woure Gs AREY 
Cntiques 


A. shop of authentic an- 
tiques, less than thirty min- 


= : l 


utes from Philadelphia, via 
the Delaware River Bridge 


A matched pair of Sheraton card tables in 
mahogany, with a beautiful pair of Sheffield 
urns, for tea and coffee 38 Happon AveNuE .» HapponFiexp, N. J. . 


SUITE ETE ee 
= MAR Rn neniniininniin iin liniieiiaiiniiniiniiiiiniiiiiinniiiiiinininiinrii tt) PT 


CHESTS OF ALL SIZES. NO. 1, SET OF FOUR WALNUT. NO. 2, SET OF 
TWO GILDED. NO. 3, SET OF 6 GILDED. 


Antiques for Christmas 


Pennsylvania Chests, Desks, Clocks, Tables, Chairs, Corner-Cup- 
boards, Kitchen Dressers, Chests of Drawers, in pine, walnut, 


maple and mahogany. I have everything. Write me what you 
need. 


GLASS LUSTREW ARE PEWTER 


L. P. AARDRUP 


341 NorTH QUEEN STREET 
LANCASTER, Pa. 
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Lustre pitchers are always welcome Christmas gifts. 
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fOr is exception- 


ally well-preserved and 
the genuine natural pa- 
tina is of the most beau- 
tiful color that only age 
can insure to future gen- 
erations. 

The carving and work- 
manship rank with the 


A genuine old walnut best work of the Italian 


Italian Renaissance 


Masters of that epoch. 
Mantle; very typical of = For over two hundred 
the latter part of the : years it had proudly en- 
XVII Century riched the large Sala of a 
: Palazzo in Castelfioren- 
tiniosatuoite ditaenao Tm 
Florence, Italy. 
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383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


To COLLECTORS OF RARE PRINTS 


There are many thousands of prints in the United States by 
early American lithographers which are now rare and which 
bring hundreds of dollars at public auction when sold at the 
galleries in New York. 


Lithographs of N. Currier 
and Currier & Ives 


By WarREN A. WEAVER 


is a book which may mean hundreds of dollars to you if you 
have or know where there are prints by N. Currier or 
i Currier & Ives. 


io These lithographers made over 3400 different subjects— 
4 3075 are listed in this book which is the only book about 
Currier © Ives prints that has been published. If only fifty 
copies of each picture had been printed think of the thousands 
there must be still available. Perhaps you have very valuable 
ones. Only about 1300 of the subjects have been offered at 
auction and the actual prices paid for them are given in Mr. 


Weaver's book. 
ee If you ever intend to buy or to sell old prints by N. Currier 
s : or Currier & Ives, this book is invaluable. The price, $10, 1s 


t pe | negligible, for it will be a guide to prevent your paying too 


much when you buy—a guide when you sell—so you will not 


Price $10.00 postpaid let them go too cheaply. Send for it today. 
HOLPORT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 EAST 40TH STREET a ae ie NEW YORK CITY 


Antique shops are less crowded, buy antiques for Christmas. 
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BREE FREE! 


BURNHAM’S BIG BI-MONTHLY BULLETIN 


illustrating 


Old American Hooked Rugs 


(Littledoor Mats, Runners, Stair Carpets, Squares.) 
(All sizes, designs and colorings for sale.) 


American Ancient Dwellings (many in stock) 
And the Contents Thereof 


Be sure to send for the December Number (free). 
which features a special 90-day sale of 


5000 AMERICAN HOOKED RUGS 
At Prices Less Than Wholesale Values 


This is a glorious chance for the home-owner, the interior decorator, and 
the gift shops to stock up for never will such another offer be made. 


R. W. BURNHAM 


DEPARTMENT B- IpswicH, Mass. 


Fine Old English 
Color Prints 
and 


Large Collection 
of 
Historical Prints 
Etchings by 
Old and Modern 
Masters 


Currier & Ives 


Lithographs 


KENNEDY & CO. 


Formerly H. Wunderlich @ Co. 
693 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Antique gitts ate more appropriate for Christmas. 
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Reid’s Art Galleries and Auction Rooms 


17-19-21 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 


. 


dnnounces a 


TWO-DAY ANTIQUE AUCTION SALE 


xp) 
Ws 


OO} 


Wednesday, Dec. 8th at 10:30 A.M. 


bs) 
» 


KO 


CY 


©] Candelabra, singly and in pairs 
CG) Mahogany and Pine Mirrors 
. Pewter Porringers 

© Candle Stands 


Copper and Silver Lustre 
Staffordshire Plates and Figures 
Chairs, Tables, Benches and Desks 


Ge) 


Q)KOO 


2 Hooked Rugs 
a Andirons 


AA 
GS 


Thursday, Dec. 9th at 10:30 A.M. 


6 Specializing in Small Objects 

iS, Suitable for Christmas Gifts 
= 

e Cameos 

CS) Corals 

WX : 
= Jade Lavallieres 

6 Beaded Bags 

. Amethyst, Topaz, and Cornelian Strings 

A Rock Crystals of All Kinds 
2 

$ Old Silver 

S J Silhouettes 

@) C. & I. Prints 

< 


Gibe antiques for Christmas presents. 


H. M. REID, Auctioneer 


17-19-21 WEST STATE STREET TRENTON, N. J. 
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Civen pou gibe an antique, it’s different. Duplicates are rate. 
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Of cal Treasures 


Appreciative Buyers 


THE ANTIQU ARTA 


for 


HIS is to announce that in 
response to many requests, I 

have opened an office in the 

new Ley Building (Corner of 57th 
St. & Madison Ave., New York 
City, Room 503), where I will be 
pleased to continue to serve my 
present clientele; also to advise that 
through new connections at home 
and abroad I am in a position to 
offer an even more comprehensive 
selection of Americana and rare 
English and French pieces—and that 
I can now accept commissions from 
a limited number of additional clients. 
To those not familiar with my 
methods may I say that notwith- 
standing years of study, which I feel 
have qualified me to judge what is 


right and what not right, I am 

further safeguarding my clients by authenticating 
every piece which I offer by conference with ac- 
knowledged experts and by discarding every piece 
where the opinion that the piece is right is not 
unanimous. 

I have helped to assemble many of the noted 
collections of this country and have yet to have a 
dissatisfied client. 

I offer my services to select one or more pieces 
to fill out a collection or to furnish a home through- 
out. 

I will accept commissions to represent my client’s 
interests at any auction in New York or London 
but insist that I be allowed to follow my own judg- 


ment as to whether or not the desired pieces 
are as represented. 


If you desire to dispose of a really good collection 
of any kind, I will arrange for its sale, by auction or 
otherwise—will either catalog the collection per- 
sonally or will arrange for cataloging by qualified 
persons. 


If you are interested in securing my services I 
will be glad to exchange references. 


Can offer at this time a few exceptionally good 
bulls’ eye window panes in original painted pine 
frames—and several rare early American chintzes. 
Particulars upon request. 


THOMAS McCREEDY 


Ley Building, 57th Street and Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Capen pou gibe an antique, it’s different. 


Duplicates are rare. 
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Specials for December 


(@ Block-front Secretary 
@ Block-front Bureau 


(both are pieces of distinction) 


Branch: 


BETHLEHEM PIKE Th ; 

e “Far Oaks” 
WHITEMARSH, Pa. { 
(3 miles N. of Phila, ‘City line) Ftay of OR eae AN 


EIGHT CLAW FOOT DROP LEAF AND 
CARD TABLES 


Both}W ood and Brass Claws. Rosewood Armchairs 


carved with fruit and flowers 


THREE BOAT PAINTINGS CIGAR STORE INDIAN 
TWO TERRY CLOCKS 

EMPIRE VASES AND FRUIT BASKETS 
PAIR FOUR POST TWIN CHERRY CANOPY BEDS 


Stern s Antique and Art Galleries, Inc. 


991-223 Royal Street, New Orleans, La. A Texas Branch at 
America’s Most Interesting City 2997-29 Cedar Springs Road, Dallas, Tex, 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


The Holiday Season is Almost Here 


Before Selecting Your Christmas Gifts 
Do Not Fail to Call on 


FLORIAN PAPP 


Where You Will Find a Large 
Building Full of Rare and Unusual 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
and 
BRIC-A-BRAG 
A WONDERFUL COLLECTION 


There are 
small things suitable 
for Christmas pres- 
ents. Besides tables, 
work tables, candle- 
stands, Tambour 
desks, Slant-top 
desks, Lowboys, 
beautiful old Banjo 
and Terry Clocks. 
There is a Simon 
Willard (marked) 
Grandfather clock. 


There are Stafford- 
shire and Chelsea 
figures, Worcester 
and Pink Lustre tea- 
sets. Also old needle- 
work. “There is7a 
large collection — of 
blue Staffordshire 
plates and platters, 
depicting early 
American scenes and 
incidents. 


- All of these things 
are especially adapt- 
ed for 


Christmas 
Gifts 
and 
Holiday 


Presents 


and you will receive 
most courteous at- 
tention and every as- 
sistance in making 
your selections. 


FLORIAN PAPP 
ANTIQUES 
684 LEXINGTON AvENUE, NEw YORK 


many 


Between 56th and 57th Streets 


THE AN TIQUARI a 


The 


Margolis Shop 


1132 MADISON AVENUE 
At 84th Street 


THREE BLOCKS FROM THE 
AMERICAN WING OF THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


CHIPPENDALE WALNUT 
CHEST-ON-CHEST 


Philadelphia, about 1760 


The Chest-on-Chest pictured 
above is but one of many fine ex- 
amples always to be seen here. 
My policy is to secure the very 
best of Early American An- 
tiques, regardless of their cost 
to Me. 


Antiques make welcome Christmas presents. 


| 
MerHeE ANTIQUARIAN 
a: = 
Rare Example of Early Americana 
HOSE who have bought American antiques in the past few years 
know what a good investment they have been. Values will increase 
more and more as the years pass, because the supply is diminishing 
and there are more collectors now than formerly. 
During the past month I have added some wonderful pieces to my 
already large stock and can recommend every one as particularly desirable. 
Among outstanding examples to be found here are: 
Mahogany and gilt mirrors with floral Currier & Ives and other lithographs and 
decorations—exceptional pieces. prints. 
A card table, satinwood inlay. pees highboys. 
; : ° . ests OI drawers. 
ES eae TOSSES Pine GEN Ses Some old Staffordshire, Worcester and 
Tables. | ; TT many pieces of china. 
eR eon chet aetecre Rare historical plates and jugs. 
A few pieces of old lustreware. Desks and Secretary-Desks, some very 
A number of flasks and bottles. desirable ones. 
126 East 57TH STREET New York City 
oy 55 


Do pour Christmas shopping early - - buy antiques. 
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AT THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 


Over the fireplace hangs an original grant made by Penn for 500 acres of land, the yearly rental 
to be one peppercorn. Style of furniture used about 1660. 


PHOTOS BY JOHN D. CARDINELL, OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHER, SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 
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Penn’s Slate Roof House 


Many Noted Guests Have Crossed the Threshold of This Old Home of the Founder of 


the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


By MarGaRET LATHROP LAW 


ONG since superseded is that simple, idyllic checker- 
is board town of “Penn’s Woods” in the seventeen 

hundreds. “It is gone, gone, gone with Thebes the 
Golden,” Kipling quite rightly laments. But he concludes 
in consolation: 


“If you're off to Philadelphia this morning 

And wish to prove the truth of what I say, 

I pledge my word you'll find the pleasant land behind 

Unaltered since Red Jacket rode that way. 

Still the pine-woods scent the noon; still the catbird sings his tune; 

Still autumn sets the maple-forest blazing. 

Still the grapevine through the dusk flings her soul-compelling 
musk; 

Still the fireflies in the corn make night amazing! 

They are there, there, there with Earth immortal 

(Citizens, I give you friendly warning). 

The things that truly last when men and times have past, 

They are all in Pennsylvania this morning. 


Scarcely less enduring, however, than the eternal veri- 
ties of Pennsylvania countryside is the patriotism of her 
women, the heritage of good architecture, and the flair 
for pleasing house furnishings, which have been handed 
down directly from the founder of the state, and which 
in fortunate combination have made possible such an un- 
usual achievement as the Slate Roof House on Old High 
Street at Philadelphia’s Sesqui-Centennial. 

The house which seems so austere and overly simple (last 
illustration) is a reproduction of the house to which 
William Penn took his wife, Hannah Callowhill, at the 
time of his second landing, Dec. 1st, 1699, and where soon 
after was born his son John, known as “the American.” 
Nothing could show more dramatically the change that 
two centuries have brought to American living standards 
than the sight of this simple dwelling, and the realization 
that it was in its period considered so magnificent as to be 
called “The Castle.” 

It was regarded with due veneration by all who trod 
the sacred precincts surrounding the corner of Second 
Street and Norris’ Alley (now Sansom Street), then the 
fashionable residential district of the fast-growing infant 
city. 

The roof is made of old slates which have passed the 
century goal post that marks irue American antiquity. 
The peculiar roughness and thickness immediately proves 
their authenticity to those who remember that the old 
slate workers used “dry top” almost entirely. Roofing 
slates of the type used here were first quarried about 1730 
at Peach Bottom, Pennsylvania, and the history of the old 
houses from which these particular slates came leads one 


to believe that they came from this quarry in the very 
early days. 

Interesting, too, is the insurance sign that hangs over 
the door of the Penn house. It is that of the Green Tree, 
distinctly the most decorative of all the old signs, and de- 
signed to signify not only that the owner of the property 
was insured against fire but that he could even keep his 
trees, instead of having them cut down for the safety of 
his home and the convenience of the firemen. 

Across the threshold of the original old Slate Roof 
House passed most of the noted guests of the young Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in the seventeen hundreds; 
so it seems peculiarly appropriate that this house should 
have served at the Sesqui-Centennial as the “Hostess 
House of the nation.” 

After Penn’s return to England in 1701 his secretary 
and dear friend, James Logan, occupied the house as gov- 
ernment headquarters until it was bought in 1703 by 
William Trent, the founder of Trenton. One of the most 
colorful guests was that delightful Lord Cornsbury, Gov- 
ernor of New York and New Jersey, son of Lord Claren- 
don, and even more important, own cousin to Her Majesty 
Queen Anne, whose ascension to the throne of England 
he came to Philadelphia to proclaim officially. 


PRESIDENT AND Mrs. COOLIDGE AT THE OPENING 

Later this house was occupied by various governors, and 
around its simple table gathered such men as John Adams, 
Washington, and Hancock. So it was not inappropriate 
that at the formal opening of the Sesqui-Centennial Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge stopped at the simple little Slate 
Roof House of the present while Mrs. George Horace 
Lorimer, on behalf of the States’ Committee of the Wo- 
men’s Board of the Sesqui-Centennial, presented to Mrs. 
Coolidge a jewelled replica of the first flag, with its thir- 
teen stars. Each state has presented at the ceremonies held 
here its official flag, and these flags will at the close of the 
exposition be formally given to Independence Hall, where 
they will be added to the thirteen original state flags and 
kept for all time. 

The Governor of each state was asked to appoint two 
women representatives of the state whose work was to 
secure by popular vote the names of the four outstanding 
women of the state who, during the past fifty years, have 
contributed most to the progress of women in civics, art, 
literature and music. The names of many of these well- 
known women of to-day are to be seen on the pages of 
the guest book of the Slate Roof House. 
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English grandfather's clock exactly like one brought by Penn to 
his Slate Roof House. 


To the true antiquarian and lover of old furniture the 
Slate Roof House makes a stronger appeal than the others 
on Old High Street, some of which are furnished in re- 
productions, with here and there an original piece. The 
educational value of such period furnishing is not to be 
belittled. But to the eye attuned to softly mellowed 
woods, and that patina achieved supposedly only by the 
hand of time, there is no pleasure comparable to that of 
seeing really fine old pieces. 


FURNITURE BROUGHT FROM ENGLAND BY PENN 


With a few exceptions the furniture is English, dating 
from the late sixteen hundreds, most appropriately Eng- 
lish, since in order to make his new wife feel more at home 
in the strange country Penn had furniture sent from her 
native land. In speaking of this importing to colonial 
Pennsylvania fine English pieces as well as ideas of build- 
ing, Elizabeth Pennell, in her book, “Our Philadelphia,” 
says: “. . . the early Friends, when they left England, 
packed up with their liberty of conscience the love of 
beauty in architecture and, what was more practical, the 
money to pay for it .. . their Founder setting the ex- 
ample. They carried over in their personal baggage panel- 
ing, carvings, iron work, red and black brick, furniture 
and the various details they were not likely to procure in 
Philadelphia until the primeval forest had been cut down.” 

As one crosses the threshold of the Slate Roof House 
the first sight to greet one is the face of the sober-eyed 
young Quaker, a man to whom life was no laughing mat- 
ter but a problem to be faced seriously. Here is a young 
man who saw a vision and dreamed a dream. His collar 
and frill are as lacking in elaboration, waste ornament or 
wearying subtleties as his Commonwealth and this house. 

The piece of furniture directly under the face of young 
Penn is one provocative of interest. A cabinet in pur- 
pose, both the general outline and the brasses would seem 


December, 1926 
to date it William and Mary period, about 1680, yet 
the doors and broken drawer treatment preclude it from 
Anglo-Saxon origin, and most obviously the legs. It marks 
the period of development when the high chest of drawers 
has lost its points of resemblance to the chest, so could 
scarcely have come out of the same locality which was at 
that time making simple chests like that shown in the 
next room of the Penn house, and taken from the old 
print of the house which proves its correctness. 

A comparison of this interesting piece with that one 
from the Erving Collection which Luke Vincent Lock- 
wood pictures and discusses in his “Colonial Furniture” 
would lead one to conclude that this piece came originally 
from Holland, was made there in the last half of the sev- 
enteenth century, and imported by those who came at 
the time of Penn—a “naturalized American” piece. 


SOME INTERESTING OLD CHAIRS 


The cane chairs in this room (frontispiece) are of 
a type just coming into marked influence in the history of 
chair-making at the time that Penn furnished his house. 
The graceful and beautifully carved frames are in striking 
contrast to the turned and wainscot pieces then in most 
general use. This style came into general use in Eng- 
land under Charles II in 1660, and was supplanted by the 
Dutch style in 1702. At that time Antwerp, being a great 
trade center, her influence was felt throughout Europe and 
the colonies, as shown clearly in old inventories of fur- 
niture found in New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 

These chairs show turned stiles of the back terminating 
in finals with a carved cresting between them, the front 
stretcher using the same carved motif. The back is tall, 
the caning composed of very narrow double strands run- 
ning vertically and horizontally, while a single wider 
strand runs diagonally. The spiral turnings of the earlier 
period is here retained in the stiles and bracing. The de- 
sign of acanthus leaves and cupids holding up a crown was 
one particularly popular just after the Restoration, re- 
peated on each of the four sides which frame the caning. 

At the left end of the room on entering, you see a mas- 
sive fall-front “scrutoire” with heavy cornice, and made 


This room is in finishing and furnishing a careful copy of the 
one where Penn lived. Made from a print in the Historical 
Society. The chair is the actual chair used for his writing, and 
descended from Penn to his great grandson, hence to the present 
owners, Dr. and Mrs. A. H. De Young, who lent it. The other 


furniture in the house is loaned by Westing, Evans and Egmore. 


<n my 
es 
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Rare old iron treasure chest from the Lorimer Collection, lent by 

Made of iron, further strengthened by interlaced bands of iron, 

inviolability, and one’s imagination is fired. Did it serve to guard 
or on the high seas? 


Mrs. George Horace Lorimer. 
it seems the embodiment of 
treasure in church, in castle, 
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In the Pine Room, two massive wainscot chairs, and above the 
table -a piece of toile de jouy showing Penn’s treaty with the 
Indians, a design now in demand by collectors and museums. 
with upper and lower carcass, all in English walnut. But 
hanging over the fireplace at the other end of the room 
is really the most interesting property that the room 
boasts, an original grant by William Penn of 500 acres 
of land in 1681. Time yellowed and mellowed with age, 
bearing the original old seal, it proclaims that the year’s 
rental shall be one peppercorn, and recalls that equally 
charming yearly rent of one rose, still celebrated annually 
in upper Pennsylvania. It is amusing to note that within 
the “T” beginning ““This indenture” are floating, as if for 
decorative purposes, wee dollar marks. The top of the 
grant, as can be seen in the photograph, is cut in a waving 
line, the remaining part fitting in after the manner of the 
modern jigsaw puzzle. Minor touches which give at- 
mosphere to the room are the old maps on the wall, the 
‘“H” hinges, and the colored print of Penn bartering with 
the Indians. 

The room on the right of this one is the parlor, and an 
appropriate piece for it is the fine Queen Anne sofa, 
upholstered in needlepoint of particularly soft blues, roses 
and greens against a mellowed background of that much 
desired and well-night inimitable “antique black.” Worked 
in this medium is a mediaeval lady seated at table, while on 
one side a lady in waiting proffers a floral offering; on 
the other side another fetches a basin and ewer. But- 
terfly and floral motifs complete the whole. 

The high-backed chairs on the two sides of the sofa 
show the, at that time, predominating influence of the 
Flemish scroll, which influenced chair-making just after 
the Dutch domination, and affords to the student of fur- 
niture an interesting step in the evolution of chairs if 
studied in comparison with those in the other room. Here 
the frame for the cane has assumed a different shape as 
well as the front stretcher and the leg turnings. 

The mirror is a good but simple one of this same period, 
and the two etchings are those of Penn and Carpenter. 
A very unusual feature of the simple small table is 
the continuous oval underbracing. It is oak, five-legged 
and essentially Cromwellian. “In a corner of the room 
a grandfather's clock stands sentinel and marks 


the time of a leisurely era when a minute hand was un-. 


necessary. This clock is of London make (1690), and in 
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accord with the custom of the day shows on its face the 
head of the reigning monarch. It is an established fact 
that William Penn brought to the Slate Roof House a 
clock like this one. 


WONDERFUL OLD IRON CHEST 

The most interesting piece in the room is the heavy 
iron chest, which takes us away back to the days when 
treasure, whether in church or castle or pirates’ galley, 
was guarded from marauding hands in this substantial and 
picturesque predecessor to our modern bank vault. In- 
deed it seems scarcely less expressive of impregnable safe- 
keeping than such a modern creation of steel and me- 
chanics, and assuredly any ambitious Captain Kidd would 
need at least six galley slaves to bear off the treasure here 
concealed. 

The chest, similar to one used by Penn to hold precious 
state papers, is from the Lorimer Collection, and is lent 
through the courtesy of Mrs. George Horace Lorimer. 
It is not only made of iron, top, bottom and all four 
sides, but has heavy bands of iron interlaced and studded 
with large-headed nails or rivets. The squares outlined 
by these interlacing bands are decorated with a painted 
floral design, now but dimly visible. 

Most interesting is the painting on the under side of the 
chest’s lid. Does the leaf motif show influence of the 
Flemish scroll used as motif in furniture and woodwork 
in the later 1'700’s and so definitely fix its date? The stu- 
dent of ships’ lore and the collector of ships’ models could 
surely hazard a guess as to the date of the chest from the 
rigging of the schooners painted on what, to the uniniti- 
ated, must remain only the decorated panel forming the 
bottom of the lock on the lid. For the lock on the front 
of the chest is so placed in order to deceive the guileless. 
Moreover, do the “painted ships upon a painted sea” either 
suggest or prove that the chest was originally a sea chest 
and roved the high seas? Certainly it kindles the imagina- 
tion and takes one far afield in dreams such as one might 
know seated before the fireside in the Slate Roof House. 
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The Slate Roof House, reproduced on Old High Street, at the 
Sesqui-Centennial. 
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Here in the South Room or Pine Room we see a faith- 
ful counterpart of the room in which young Penn sat, and 
the very fireside by which he too, doubtless dreamed. For 
this room is in woodwork and furnishing a copy of his, 
made after study of the old print at the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. Here more than elsewhere is the 
true externalization of the man Penn. 

The massive wainscot chairs, closely allied in structure 
and design of carving to the chests and cupboards of the 
period, are of the sort less generally imported to the colo- 
nies than the lighter turned chairs for the reason that they 
cost two or three times as much. There is record of “seven 
chairs and four old cushions; at Philadelphia, 1694,” chairs 
of just this type. 

The piece of toile de jouy which hangs on the wall por- 
trays Penn’s treaty with the Indians and a subject now 
much in demand by collectors and museums, and more 
pleasing from a decorative standpoint than some of the 
old prints and chintzes now so desired. 

Around the fireside are clustered a chest, a settle, a 
spinning wheel, a candlestand of just such types as Penn 
used. There is even a pair of bellows and a small plain 
betty lamp and the fireside trapping are the simplest. 


All else in the room dwindles in significance as com- 
pared with the chair which once belonged to William 
Penn. This chair descended to his great grandson, Gran- 
ville Penn, and by him was given to a friend who in turn 
presented it to a distinguished physician, Dr. Philip de 
Young. Now the owners are Mr. and Mrs. A. H. de 
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Young, who lent it for the duration of the exposition. 
The chair is a Windsor, the chair for the making of which 
Philadelphia was renowned as early as 1763, when New 
York papers advertised “Philadelphia made Windsor 
chairs,” and Boston papers declared proudly that they had 
for sale “Windsor chairs as good as those made in Phila- 
delphia.”” Both in structure and in design his is a Wind- 
sor of a simple, usual type, the most interesting feature 
being that it is a writing chair used by Penn himself. 

Here by just such a fireside as we see in the photograph 
sat William Penn, whom Isaac Norris describes as not 
only Governor but “Pater Patri.” ““To that house,” Wat- 
son naively writes in his “Annals of Philadelphia,” “we 
are to turn for all our conception of Penn’s employment, 
meditations, hopes and fears while acting as Governor 
among us.” 

He continues: “Through these doors he went in and 
out; up and down those stairs he passed; in those cham- 
bers he reposed; in those parlors he dined and regaled his 
friends; through those gardens he sauntered; his wife, his 
daughter Letitia, his family and his servants were there.” 

As we leave the Slate Roof House and return to, the 
hurlyburly of modern life, we take with us something of 
that brooding tranquillity of the man who chose good 
architecture, good furniture and good principles on which 
to build his life and his Commonwealth. Again we feel 
with Kipling: 

“The things that truly last 
vania this morning.” 


are all in Pennsyl- 


In the room to the right, facing a fireplace not shown in illustrations, is a Queen Anne sofa with 
interesting needlepoint upholstery. The side chairs showing use of the Flemish scroll motif 
afford an interesting contrast to those of Dutch influence shown in other illustrations. 


Mahogany Tambour Secretary Desk. 


Circa 1790-1800. 


COURTESY OF CHARLES WOOLSEY LYON 
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Evolution of Furniture Design 


The Transition Was Gradual, Often Unnoticed, and Mirrored the Changed Conditions 
of the Times—England Borrowed from France. 


By FRANCES WRIGLEY 


of social and commercial aspects of the time by a 

survey of the modes and manners of a people, so 
a student of the arts may trace the evoluton of design in 
furniture by a similar comparison. 

The nature of the roistering, swash- buckling fighter of 
Elizabethan times, who measured a man by his strength in 
battle and his prowess with trencher and cup, was re- 
flected in the heavy, sturdy, rectangular lines of the fur- 
nishings of his day. His sense of humor was as primi- 
tive as the carving and inlay which enriched his chests and 
coffers. In the following Jacobean period the massive 
pieces with their naive scratch carving, produced with 
chisel and gouge, and the spiral and corkscrew posts and 
rails, suggest days of daring when the refinements of life 
were held in but small esteem. 


A S A STUDENT of economics can formulate a theory 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN ANEW ENVIRONMENT 


Wth the passing of time, the early American was able to 
indulge to some extent in the niceties of life. New settlers 
were coming from the mother country in every ship; they 
kept those already here informed of doings and styles in 
England. New modes of dress, new types of house fur- 
nishings, and the latest achievements in architecture were 
faithfully reported and copied. The early American, al- 
though he did not think of himself as that, was an English: 
man living in a new environment. 

In tracing the evolution of any of the applied arts under 
normal conditions, the weaker points of the old give way 
slowly to the stronger characteristics of the new. The 
transition is gradual, often without the consciousness of 
the contemporary age. The art of America was closely 
connected with that of England; and England's art at the 
latter part of the seventeenth century was greatly influ- 
enced by that of her neighbor, France. 

The beginning of the eighteenth century saw the rise 
of prosperity in both cities and rural districts of America. 
In the South, planters were raising great quantities of to- 
bacco, which they sent abroad, receiving in exchange 
clothing, linen, silver—in fact, most of the luxuries which 
the old world enjoyed. Cities of the North were carrying 
on a flourishing trade with England. Relations between 
the two countries were friendly, and there was a constant 
interchange of ideas. 


A NEw STYLE OF FURNITURE DECORATION 


Furniture mirrored the changed conditions of the times. 
Built formerly for utility, it no longer had to be of the 
variety which could be easily transported from place to 
place. The straight lines of former years began to show 
slight elaboration. Pediments were curved or broken and 
columns embellished. There were introduced into Eng: 
land new patterns and designs, many of them from France, 
and then transported to America. Other Continental in- 
fluences, especially the Dutch, Spanish and Italian, were 


also noticed; from these various schools finally emerged a 
new style of American decoration, infinitely more elabo- 
rate, more subtle and more fine than anything which had 
preceded it. 

A characteristic of the new type was the delicate carv- 
ing used both on walls and furniture. French workmen 
were responsible for this to a large degree. Chair backs 
were first to reflect the change; splats which formerly had 
been solid pieces of wood, without elaboration, began to 
show the carver’s skill. Chair legs and stretchers were 
beautified with the same method. Solidity gave way to a 
more delicate strength; not only chairs, but tables, chests 
and desks took on the character of the new style. More 
different pieces were constructed—tea tables, card tables 
and tiptop tables were made to answer the growing de- 
mand for such articles. 

Little by little from the decorative carving emerged the 
curve, used first in scrolls, originating in the Low Coun- 
tries, and began to make its influence felt in all branches 
of cabinetmaking. Spanish influence may be seen in the 
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Bannister back with fine turnings and Spanish feet 
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Spanish foot, sometimes quite simply executed, at other 
times elaborately carved, with volutes completing the 
scrolls. The essential lines remained rectangular, and the 
wealth of detail in the carving was confined to the decora- 
tion alone. This was the beginning of the transition from 
straight to curved lines that ultimately was to affect the 
structure itself. 


BANISTER CHAIRS ARE TYPICALLY AMERICAN 


New materials and decorations were used with increas- 
ing frequency. The heavy oak furniture which had been 
brought from England was replaced with new pieces of 
walnut. The Oriental influence was felt in the rise of 
lacquer and its imitation, japanning, in a small way. It 
was an age of decoration, and a departure from the mas- 
sive furniture of preceding years. 

Banister chairs belong to this period. They are typically 
American, and show fine carving on the back, and have 
delicately turned posts and splats. Sometimes the wood 
was treated to resemble ebony. Armchairs were made in 
great numbers along the same general lines as straight 
chairs. Stretchers when used were finely turned, and legs 
were turned and finished either with the Spanish or plain 
ball foot. 

Other furniture showed the same tendency. Turned 
legs were used on tables, whether straight or with drop 
leaves. The highboy and dressing tables or lowboys, were 
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Club feet on a table 


Ball feet on a lowboy 


carved and ornamented wtih a fine moulding or beading. 
Highboys frequently were supported on a base with turned 
legs, the stretchers being either curves intersecting in the 
center or following the legs with connecting curves be- 
tween. From simple boxes desks had grown into distinct- 
ive pieces of furniture, with two or three drawers mounted 
on carved and turned legs. Beds alone kept their simple 
style. In England, from Elizabethan times the great testers 
with rich hangings had been an important part of the 
house furnishing, but in America the two styles most in 
use were four-posters for the wealthy and pallet beds built 
on simple frames for humbler homes. 


The continued use of carving and the delicacy of finely 
turned legs began to influence the structure of the fur- 
niture. These refinements of line were extended into chair 
posts and chair backs. Chair seats, formerly square or 
rectangular, were curved on front and sides. The curve 
invaded every form of furniture design, its popularity in- 
creasing instead of diminishing. From this trend came a 
new development, that of the structural curve. One phase 
of this principle, that of the use of the curved leg, resulted 
in the cabriole leg which was to be so widely used. 
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Cabriole legs with ball and claw feet 


How THE CABRIOLE LEG was USED 


The cabriole leg, of which types may be seen, has been 
ascribed to several sources. Various suggestions have been 
made as to its origin, some authorities seeing in it the 
dragon motif of Oriental influence; others claiming for 
it French ancestry. Subtly shaped, it has a gracefully 
modelled top, which might be termed the “knee,” taper- 
ing into the “ankle” and spreading out again into the 
“foot.” Notwithstanding the fact that its structure is 
based upon the curve, the best type of cabriole leg shows 
a balance in the placing of the foot which preserves the 
vertical line. Several kinds of feet are used in connection 
with the cabriole leg, although most frequently the “club” 


Finely carved cabriole leg on a settee 


foot is seen. This is plainly made and spreads out widely at 
the bottom. 


The cabriole shape was used not alone on chairs. Desks, 
highboys and lowboys, chests and tables of the time in al- 
most every case show this form, which was the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the age in which it was first developed. 
It was featured in almost every material—walnut, mahog- 
any and various fruit-tree woods—pear, apple and cherry. 
Decoration continued elaborate, and lacquer, japanning 
and inlay lost none of their popularity. 


The transition of structure went on. Chair backs were 
constructed to merge in an unbroken line into the chair 
posts. The back was shaped to fit the human form, and 
back legs began to show an inward curve. Chair splats 
followed the same tendency, and were designed in what 
is known as the “violin” pattern and “vase” shape. 


From the many elements which contributed to the de- 
velopment of the new type there was evolved a style of 
furniture which belonged, not to England or the Conti- 
nent, but to America. And as time passed, increasing in- 
tercourse between the colonies and the old world, new 
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influences crept in constantly, and like a swift undercur- 
rent kept changing and revitalizing American art. Eng- 
land continued to borrow from France, working over and 
improving characteristic types, and naturally influenced 
her colonies. Trade increased, and with it colonial wealth. 
Finer homes were built, and with them came a demand 
for better furniture. 

Paralleling the increased comfort of living conditions, 
furniture of the curved style of earlier years continued to 
be developed. The straight line was entirely neglected. 
Curves and more curves were the order of the cabinet- 
maker. C scrolls were used bi-ssymmetrically or in con- 
nection with S curves, especially in chair splats. 


THE CABRIOLE LEG USED EXTENSIVELY 


The period was strongly influenced by the great Eng- 
lish cabinetmaker, Thomas Chippendale. His influence 
naturally was greater in England than in America; but the 
exchange of ideas between the two countries led to the in- 
troduction of Chippendale styles in the colonies, and other 
pieces showing his influence. He used the cabriole leg 
extensively. At various phases of his career he was influ- 
enced by French, Gothic and Oriental art, tendencies 
which were reflected in lesser degree in the furniture of 
this country. 

A Chippendale development which is noticeable in 
American design is that of the open-work splat. This 
feature formerly had been carved in the “violin” back. 
Chippendale cut out the splat in patterns of ribbons and 
fretwork in the Chinese manner. Motifs of acanthus 
leaves and flowers were used, and sometimes a bead mould- 
ing ornamented with carved leaves appeared on the 
back. The top of the chair in earlier years had shown 
an upward curve from the center up and down again into 
the back posts. The new style showed the upward curve 
again at the posts, suggesting the Cupid’s bow. Intro- 
duced perhaps as a counterbalance to the cabriole leg, a 
straight leg of the Chinese type gradually came into promi- 
nence, and when used with the chair with curved back 
and arms, formed a pleasing contrast. 

Decoration of the foot went on with the use of the claw 
and ball foot. The work was realistically executed, carv- 
ing showing the claw in detail. Ornamentation was ex- 
tended to the “knee” of the cabriole, where often the acan- 
thus design was effective. 

Other furniture showed similar tendencies. The cabri- 
ole leg was used on highboys, which exhibited a magnif- 
icently carved apron and pediment, the latter sometimes 
embellished with a carving of an urn or bust. Some high- 
boys have the fan or shell carving, while others are strictly 
plain, their beauty the result of fine line and proportion. 

It was at this time that the bracket foot came into popu- 
larity. It is a slight change from the cabriole, although in 
many cases the inner line bears a strong resemblance to it. 
The outer line may be straight or gently curved. In the 
straight variety the line continues unbroken from the cor- 
ner of the piece, the inside being decorated with the carved 
scroll. 

How SERPENTINE FRONT ORIGINATED 


Not content with their achievements, cabinetmakers 
originated the serpentine front, where the center is flanked 
with extended side portions, the whole forming a double 
reverse curve. All of these features were used to form 
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endless combinations, according to the taste of the cabi- 
netmaker. 

Tables of the time have the ball and claw foot with 
carved or plain cabriole legs. Tops are usually simple in 
character, although the edges sometimes are scalloped or 
finished with a fine beading. The use of the cabriole ex- 
tended to foot posts on beds, which had carved or plain 
posts. 

The use of mahogany continued until the time of the 
Revolution, when the difficulty of importing it from San 
Domingo made it impossible to procure. This was the 
finest variety known, and to take its place various kinds of 
domestic wood were used, with fairly successful results. 

Many of the finest examples of Amercan cabinetmaking 
and those most sought for now, date from this period. Al- 
though its sources originated in Europe, through adapta- 
tion and elaboration by colonial designers, early American 
furniture has a character of whch we well may be proud 
as a distinct form of national art. 
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A fine example of a Chinese Chippendale chair 


The development of the silver flagon was the same as 
that of the tankard and both were used for the same pur- 
pose. The cylindrical flagons were first wrought in Eng- 
land towards the close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign.—Fran- 
cis Hill Bigelow in “Historic Silver of the Colonies and 
Its Makers.” 


When oilcloth and wall paper came into somewhat 
common use, housewives copied the patterns and pre- 
served their favorite designs by using them in rugs, some- 
times creating new patterns and combinations by working 
out a color scheme of harmonizing shades or contrasting 
tones.—Anna M. Laise Phillips in “Hooked Rugs and 
How to Make Them.” 


A sideboard such as shown here is not to be found every day. The fortunate possessor has many 
other rare antique pieces in his house in Boston, all obtained in New England. 


COURTESY OF HENRY N. SWEET 
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Construction model of a twelve-gun merchant brig of 1815. 
valuable for the exact data they give us. 


Clarkson A. Collins, Jr. 


Authentic models of this type are 
Illustrations are from the collection of 


A Concise History of Ship Models 


By 1715 Many Hundreds of Ships Had Been Built—the French and Americans Excelled 
in Fast Vessels 


By Capt. E. ARMITAGE McCANN 
Pattei Ns 


marauding, some ships have been built for fighting 
purposes and others primarily for carrying cargoes 
of merchandise or people. 


The Greeks and Romans had fleets of each kind which 
were quite distinguishable. From then to the sixteenth 
century there was not so much difference, in fact, right 
into the nineteenth century the two types were more or 
less interchangeable, and most of the merchantmen carried 
heavy armaments, chiefly for protection but, often made 
use of to assist the navies proper. 


| ae since man fought on the waters or went 


There always have been ships commissioned by the 
Crown, which are naval vessels or men-of-war, and others 
the property of merchants which constitute the mercantile 
marine, but the crown has been wont to commandeer the 
latter vessels, and still does so. 


Discussing them as types, however, the final divorce be- 
tween the two is generally considered to be the carrying 
of a lower tier of guns and consequent cutting of ports in 
the vessels’ sides by the navy ships only. Even this can- 
not, however, be relied upon as an invariable distinguish- 
ing mark until the middle of the nineteenth century. 


The models dealt with here will be of those ships 
which were essentially merchantmen, subsequent to the 
galleon and prior to the clipper types. 

It is impossible to separate types of ships by exact 
dates, because, for example, the galleons persisted long 
after many more scientifically built ships were abroad, 
and the bluff-bowed ships with their “tumble-home” sides 
were still plowing the waves when the clippers were 
slipping through them. 

The ships of the Hanseatic League might be taken as 
somewhere about the dividing line between merchant and 
war vessels. Truly they were heavily armed and fought 
their way continually, even landing troops and conquer- 


ing territory for their company, but their purpose was 
trade and profit, even if conducted at the point of the 
sword. Their attitude was closely allied to the Viking 
raiders and also to the Hon. East India Co. 

The league was formed in 1250 and its power was not 
broken until 1669. Thus its early ships were much of 
the caravel-galleon type and the later ones similar to the 
smaller Indiamen. There is a fine model of one of them 
in the Berlin Institute of Shipcraft and another at 
Nuremburg. 

The first notable ships of the more exact type in ques- 
tion were those of the East India Companies, which 
started about 1600, after the earlier explorers had dis- 
covered the rich markets of China and India, and of 
rather less importance, those of the West India Com- 
panies. 


THE BritisH East INDIA COMPANY EXCELLED 

There were Portuguese, Dutch, Danish and French 
East India Companies, which for two centuries almost 
entirely monopolized the trade with the East. At first 
the Portuguese had it nearly all their own way; then the 
Dutch so increased the size and qualities of their fleets 
that they became in the mid-seventeenth century the world’s 
most important trading nation,—their rivalry with the 
British was keen and their decline in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was tragic. 

By the year 1789 the five rivals of the British East 
India Company were in sorry plight. The Portuguese had 
only three ships at Canton, the Dutch five, the Ameri- 
cans fifteen and the French and Danish East India Com- 
panies but one each, but the British had forty at that port 
and as many more on the India run. In this race America 
was a late entrant and did in time more than hold her 
own. The Danish and French vessels on this run were 
never very many, nor were they aggressive, so were tol- 
erated by their more powerful rivals. 
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Model of one of the sailing cargo and passenger vessels of the early nineteenth century, known 
as the East Indiamen. Tonnage 900; length 170 feet; breadth 32.5 feet. In the 
Science Museum, South Kensington. 
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The wealth of these companies led them to build finer 
and bigger ships than was possible by other less prosperous 
concerns, but their monopoly retarded the necessity for 
progress in ship design, which would have been necessary 
with competition. This was clearly proved bv what hap- 
pened when the English monopoly was broken in 1814, 
to be followed by the repeal of the Navigation Laws in 
1849, which threw the trade open to the whole world 
and led to keen rivalry, especially in speed, thus giving 
the naval architects the opportunity and necessity for 
something better, which soon resulted in the unsurpassable 
clipper. 


The “United Company of Merchant Venturers of Eng- 
land trading to the East Indies,” usually known as the 
“East India Company” or the “Honorable John Com- 
pany,” had during their two centuries of existence great 
fleets of vessels ranging from the little Viper, 130 tons, 
of 1600, to the “Earl of Balearras,” 1417 tons, of 1815. 


Contemporary models of them are not common, but 
there are a few, and some fine ones have been made in 
later days. The example shown is typical of those of the 
early nineteenth century. She is pierced for 20 guns 
on the lower deck and for 14 on the upper deck, 

They still required some armament, because they had 
long, dangerous voyages to perform, during which they 
had to rely almost entirely upon their own strength to 
repel pirate or privateer, but they did not have to fight 
their rivals or men-of-war. 


The semblance of these gun ports a la Nelson, which is 
a white ribbon with black ports, is carried by merchantmen 
to this day in what is called “painted ports,” at first to 
give the appearance of strength and later retained as a 
decorative feature. 

The picture of a Dutch East Indiaman is of a fine model 
of a fine ship, considerably earlier than that of her 
British counterpart. Though she still has a high poop 
and forecastle, they are not nearly so exaggerated as with 
the galleons; her hull lines somewhat resemble them but 
are finer at the ends; the fore end of the lateen sail has 
been cut away, but she still retains the full yard. In the 
British ship it will be seen that this also is gone, forming 
a spanker. The Dutch ship has no sprit topsails but has 
jibs and spritsails; in the British ship these latter also have 
gone. The jib originated with the Dutch small craft in 
the sixteenth century but was not adopted by large ves- 
sels until very much later. 

Sheathing to protect the hulls from the teredo worms 
had for long been experimented with. At first softwood 
was tried, then lead was used until the reign of Charles 
II.; trials with copper have been conducted since 1761. 
This served the purpose well, but when laid over the 
heads of iron bolts it caused excessive oxidation and it 
was not until well into the nineteenth century that it was 
completely satisfactory. In the latter days of the wooden 
ships a copper alloy, called Muntz metal, was substituted 
in Europe as less expensive and more durable. 


CHAIN CABLES WERE KNOWN TO THE ROMANS 

Chain cables were known to the Romans, but it was 
not until the early part of the nineteenth century that 
they were generally adopted by any vessels. Previous 
to that rope was used, but was so bulky that on a small 
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frigate or the like it at times occupied about one-quarter 
of the available storage space. 


The trade with the West Indies was not subjected to 
the restrictions which encompassed that of the East, and 
a different type of ships was developed. 


The last of the bluff-bowed frigate type of ships were 
the “Blackwall Frigates” of Robert Wigram and Richard 
Green. They were nearly as fine as the East Indiamen 
but were more practical merchantment and though not 
clippers made some fine passages. Of them there are a 
few models. 


With the repeal of the navigation laws and the appear- 
ance of the audacious American ship “Oriental” in Lon- 
don, 97 days from Hong Kong, at double the freight rate 
obtained by British vessels, such an outcry was raised that 
the English shipbuilders had to improve their vessels. 
Before long they had ships that could compete on even 
terms with ours, but that again brings us to the clipper 
ship era. This “Oriental” which visited London was no 
freak or sudden development of a new type, because 
though England had not seen her like before, her sailors 
had, as she was the descendant of a long line of ex- 
periments. 


THE History OF AMERICAN SHIPS Is INTERESTING 

The history of American shipbuilding is of special in- 
terest, because in it within a comparatively short space 
of time one can see the beginning, the supremacy, and 
almost the ending of a great mercantile marine. 


The American colonists seem to have hardly landed be- 
fore they turned their attention to boat and then to ship 
building, first for fishing, for off-shore whaling, then for 
longer voyages, and being an enterprising people with 
no hampering laws (in the beginning) they rapidly im- 
proved their design and construction, from the start 
appearing to have striven for speed in addition to carry- 
ing capacity, even to the extent of sacrificing sea- 
worthiness. 


The Popham colony appear to have been the first to 
achieve a ship. It was of 300 tons and was launched in 
1607 on the Kennebec. A decked vessel was built in 
1614 at New Amsterdam. The “Blessing of the Bay,” a 
bark of 30 tons, owned by Governor Winthrop, was 
launched at Medford. A ship was built at Gloucester in 
1643 and a 300-ton ship was launched at Salem in 1641. 
These do not seem very large, but for their time they were 
—the “Mayflower” of 1620, was only 180 tons. 


“The virtual founder of American shipbuilding as a 
distinct, continued industry was that remarkable char- 
acter, William Phips. An illiterate shepherd youth, he 
went from his native place near Bath, Maine, to Boston, 
where he learned how to read and write. Later he became 
a trader, and marriage brought him wealth. With one of 
his own ships he succeeded, in 1687, in recovering 
$1,500,000 in bars of gold and jewels from a Spanish 
treasure ship which had been sunk near the Bahamas. 
For this service he was knighted by the British king, and 
was awarded $80,000 as his share of the find.” 


By 1715 many hundreds of ships had been built in 
the colonies. In 1724 a group of master builders of Lon- 
don petitioned the Lords of the Committee on Planta- 
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tions “not to encourage shipbuilding because workmen 
were drawn thither.” 

The first schooner is said to have been built at Glou- 
cester in about the year 1713. In 1769 twelve colonies 
built a total of 398 ships, aggregating a tonnage of 20,000. 
By the time of the Revolution one-third of the vessels 
flying the British flag were said to be American built, and 
Massachusetts was reported to have owned one seagoing 
vessel for every hundred inhabitants, and the acme of 
perfection of American-built vessels had not yet been 
reached. 

War OF 1812 BROUGHT SPEED BOATS 

In the merchant hulls some improvement in the hull 
lines may be observed, but not very much. It was the 
war of 1812 that called attention to the question of speed. 
This war caused severe losses to American merchant ves- 
sels, but on the other hand American privateers captured 
millions of dollars’ worth of British ships, and this was 
due entirely to their superior speed and handling and other 
causes. 


The first really fast and graceful vessels were evolved 
by the Americans and French, and to a smaller extent by 
the British, chiefly for the illegitimate purposes of smug- 
gling slaves, opium, and other contraband and for 
privateering. There is some question as to whether the 
French or Americans should have the credit for designing 
such vessels; it seems that the builders of this country 
first took their lines from the French luggers and improved 
on them, the French in turn getting the American lines, 
and so on. The British also copied the French ships for 
their frigates. 

The characteristics of the French model were a beauti- 
fully rounded bow, easy sectional lines developing into a 
full free body and midship section, and a great dead rise 
at half floor. The greatest breadth was well forward of 
amidships and at the waterline, with a slight graceful 


A fine model, with all sails set 
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Sailor-made model of the ship “Ann and Hope,” of Providence, 
1797. One of the earliest of our merchant marine. 


rounded tumble home to the plank sheer; the carvings and 
ornamentations were very artistic. 


A comparison of the models in the Louvre (an example 
of which is given) of their luggers, of the British frigates 
of the same period and of the Baltimore clippers, will 
disclose a strong resemblance. It may be safely stated 
that these luggers were the forebears of the American 
clippers. These early clippers must not, however, be 
confused with the later clippers, the first of which was the 
“Rainbow” of 1843. 


MusEuMs HoLtp MANy MODELS 


There are quite a number of contemporary models 
of the types of ships in question, but they are nearly all 
gathered into museums, and the only hope of obtaining 
one is in the chance of a breaking up of one of the older 
important private collections. 


The sailor-made models of these ships are the earliest 
known American models. Until recently there has been 
no commercial demand for ship models in this country. 
Previous to the war of 1812 there was no sufhciently 
leisured class ashore to make them, and the sailing of 
ships was much too strenuous an occupation to give the 
seamen the requisite spare time. 


But since the advent of such ships as the “Ann and 
Hope” (illustrated), sailors of all nations have been wont 
to occupy their leisure in making models of the ships they 
were sailing on. These “labors of love” would sometimes 
take them years to accomplish, when finished to be given 
away for love or beer and rarely sufficiently prized by 
their recipients to cause them to be handed down to the 
present generation, who so value them for their romance, 
historic data and beauty. 


Models of most periods are still being made, but these 
tubby, rather clumsy and dishevelled ships are not suf- 
ficiently ornamental to attract many model makers. It is 
only a few who find in these very qualities a special in- 
terest and attraction, not to be found in other more popu- 
lar models. 
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Lost In Antiquity 


ae Rambles of an Erstwhile Amateur in and Around Philadelphia in Search of the 
Elusive Antique — Restoring Can Be Done at Home 
By L. S. EDMONDs 


HE HISTORY 

of my wan- 

derings in the 
wilderness searching 
for what I knew 
others were getting 
every day, but 
which I did not 
know how to go 
about securing my- 
self, may be a guide 
to others who have 
turned their faces 
| agi ' . away from three- 
pee ae ao a8 piece parlor sets and 
circassian bed-room 
suites. 

All my life I have had a passion for old things. Old 
china, old furniture, old pictures, old silver, old (if old 
enough) clothes. My two brothers seemed not to share 
my enthusiasm for the ancient; so it befell that whenever 
any member of our family elected to refurnish or refur- 
bish the domicile, I was usually on hand with a well 
stocked line of “gimmies,” and an acquisitive if catholic 
taste, which eventually led me into embarrassing situa- 
tions with well meaning but. misguided relatives who 
undertook to bestow upon me all the “antiques” that the 
Salvation Army would not cart away. 

Of course my knowledge of antiques was limited. If 
it was something that “grandma bought when she was 
first married,” I loved it; and I still cherish those family 
pieces, although most of them I know now to be the 
despised “empire.” But the fact that several generations 
of the line from which I sprang used them, gives them 
a value to me out of all proportion to their intrinsic 
rating. Besides it will not be long before good “empire” 
will be commanding the attention of those tardy antique 
seekers who are already finding the market not too well 
stocked with the really fine earlier pieces. 

The first member of the family to marry was a brother 
who suddenly became an antique hound. He and his 
bride spent all of their off time studying periods, woods, 
and finishes, and poking about the country in their car. 
The upshot of it was that their “finds” and absorption in 
their new interest rekindled my enthusiasm, and my de- 
termination to weed out all my modern stuff, and to re- 
place it with good early American pieces. 

My problem was this: I had no car, so could not roam 
the country ad lib, which is the way most “finds” are 
tracked to their lair and captured. I had no expert 
knowledge of just what was good and what was not 
good. For I learned that not all pieces, even though very 
aged, are good. I had frequent misgivings that what I 
liked and what seemed good to me might be scorned by 


These Are the Tools I Use 


the connoisseur. I was afraid of being stung. And last 
but very important, I had a very definite limit as to 
price, and must “buy right.” 

The first dilemma I met by brazenly commandeering 
the car of any friend who invited me for a ride and sug- 
gesting a course in the direction of some antique mecca. 
I even inoculated some friends with the antique germ. 

The next thing was to know how and what to buy; and 
in taking the plunge I set myself two rules: The first,— 
to buy only what my taste and good sense told me was 
beautiful and well made. The second,—to pay no fancy 
price for it. There are those who will not agree with this 
last axiom, and they may be right. It is true that if one 
is buying a rare piece fit for a museum one would ex- 
pect to pay a good price for it. But such pieces are not 
often found these days. 

For so-called museum pieces the limit depends only on 
how much the purchaser wants it, and what sum he will 
pay. These are the pieces that I should advise the un- 
initiate to pass by. The less rare and consequently less 
expensive good pieces sell’at a price that today would 
not buy the labor of imitating the cabinet work. There- 
fore I say, if a piece is beautiful, well-made and cheap— 
grab it if it is an antique. 

All my buys have been made on that premise, and on 
the authority of conscientious appraisers, I have never 
been stung. 

Brasses (one must never call them “handles”!) are an 
important item in considering the price of old pieces. 
A fine old chest of drawers without brasses may be priced 
anywhere from $40 to $100 or up. If you desire an- 
tique brasses, you may pay anywhere from $40 up, ac- 
cording to age and uniqueness of pattern. If your piece 
has brasses already on it, the price is set by the considera- 
tion of two things: are they old or new? If old, are they 
the originals? If the last case be true, of course the value 
is higher. 

To determine if your brasses are the original set, re- 
move two or three and examine the holes bored for the 
posts or screws on which the nuts set. If only one set 
of holes is discernible, and the two posts exactly fit, the 
probabilities are that you have an original set, for it is 
seldom that two old sets can be found that fit, without 
alteration, all the old borings. They have slight varia- 
tions, and the borings were made to fit each separate 
piece. Original brasses add very much to the market 
value of any piece that carries them, but a good old piece 
without them should not be turned down on that account. 
Others can be supplied either new or old, in keeping with 
the intention of its designer. 

The first cost, however, is not all. Most pieces bought 
“in the rough” need more or less repairing. This must be 
done by careful, reverent hands. Not every cabinet 
maker can handle antique repairing, because he has 
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Not a Hundred Years Old, but a Useful Piece. 
and Other Things Are All Recent Finds 


neither the training nor the patience to follow old meth- 
ods and care for old woods with the tenderness and 
imagination that should be brought to the restoration of 
these beautiful old works of master-craftsmen of years 
gone by. One should find a cabinetmaker who respects the 
pieces committed to his charge. 

The cabinet work is an item, but by no means the 
whole of the cost of restoration. Refinishing—by that 
is meant the scraping off of all paints and varnishes down 
to the bare wood,—sand-papering and either oiling or shel- 
lacing, amounts to more than the actual repair work 
oftentimes. 

To meet this very real expense I decided to do my own 
refinishing. To this end I supplied myself with three 
very simple tools (illustrated), a gallon of paint remover, 
a stiff scrubbing brush, a stiff tooth brush, some soft rags, 
and three grades of sandpaper. The job that I at- 
tacked with many misgivings turned out to be great fun. 
First I tried it on a chest of drawers dark with many coats 
of dingy and defaced varnish. I unscrewed all the brasses, 
took out a drawer, spread newspapers on the floor, got 
down on my hands and knees and went to work. 

I painted the remover on with a paint brush, let it ser 
for about five minutes, and then took my triangular tool 
and with long sweeping strokes, following the grain of 
the wood, began scraping. The old layers of varnish be- 
came a jellified mass, which came off easily and smoothly, 
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but I repeated the operation, for I wanted to get all the 
discoloration out of the grain of the wood. As the ugly 
stuff came off, the natural color of the wood appeared, 
and a delicate inlay of satinwood stood out. 

I was already beginning to thrill at the beauty that 
was unfolding at each step of the way. After two or 
more applications and scrapings, I took some of the re- 
mover and the scrubbing brush and scrubbed the surface 
briskly, wiping it with a soft cloth till clean and dry. 
Then I began with No. 1 sandpaper, following with 
No. 14, and finally with No. 00; all scraping and sand- 
papering done with the grain. A soft cloth removed all 
the débris. At this stage the wood had become entirely 
natural, with no extraneous coloring matter, and was as 
smooth as the softest satin. It was ready for the finish. 

Oil can be used with fine effect, but I chose shellac, 
because oiling is a tedious job requiring constant re- 
newal, at least weekly, for several months. Being an im- 
patient soul, I wanted my work to be done so that I could 
admire it; besides there were numerous other pieces await- 
ing me. 

To shellac properly one must get a good powdered 
orange shellac, and add alcohol to make a very thin and 
free running mixture. Then it should be flowed on, with 
just enough brush work to guide it. It should never be 
painted on. My first experiment was not an entire suc- 
cess. The shellac was too thick and gummy; it showed 
up uneven degrees of gloss when dry, and had to be 


The Corner Cupboard, Pine, Was a Real Find 
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rubbed down again, this time with pumice stone and oil, 
until I had a finish that suited me. Then I stood off and 
surveyed my handiwork and found it good to look at. 

When I learned a little more I found that I could cut 
my repair bill more than 50 per cent by doing the re- 
finishing myself, and after working on the really good 
pieces I was fortunate enough to get in the beginning, I 
became familiar with their characteristics, and acquired a 
foundation for my own judgment that gave me more 
confidence. 

Some dealers are real helps to the green seeker after 
antiques. Their expert advice on what and what not to 
buy is invaluable. I have in mind an upstate Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman who has said to me on more than one 
occasion: “No, dot’s not so goot; I haf to get dot price. 
I paid so much for it, but here is one better I can let you 
haf it for less; I didn’t pay so much.” 

He was right about the superior goodness of the one he 
recommended, but he could have sold me an undesirabla 
piece for more money. I didn’t know any better, but he 
chose to show me, and at the same time indicated why 
one was “goot” and the other “not so goot.” 

Some dealers are just business men, some are real ar- 
tists and as temperamental as the well-known prima 
donna. As can be imagined the one quoted is of this 
type. One Sunday afternoon while the writer was brows- 
ing through his storehouse, a large and expensive car 
drove up. It was maroon with scarlet wheels and a scar- 
let band around the body. Monogram and all. Out 
came a couple questing for Dutch beds. These I had 
seen on the floor above. The Dutchman looked the 


The Cupboard Did Not Look Like Much When I Found It, 
but I Had It Restored 
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Photos are by Joseph Thomas 
A Four-Poster, Restored and In Use 


couple over, and decided that they wouldn’t do. The 
lady in the case, her make-up, her sparkles, her fur coat, 
and her airs, flounced in and made known her wants. 
She spoke with a broad A, fondly believed to be English. 
Dinkeldopper (that wasn’t his name) gravely said that he 
did not “haf it,” and asked them to excuse him as he had 
another customer. He spent a good half hour showing me 
things of interest, and paying no attention to the im- 
patiently waiting pair. Finally they too began to look, 
and eventually came upon the very thing they were after. 
Calling his attention to the beds they asked, “How 
much?” Up went the price, a ridiculous figure. They 
argued and expostulated—he only reiterated that that 
was what he would “haf to get.” When they went away 
muttering, he turned a humorous eye on me and shrugged 
his shoulders. That was all, but he simply would have no 
dealings with persons to whom he took a dislike. Other 
dealers are like him to this extent, they will not refuse 
to sell to any customer, but they will see that their 
favorite gets first choice. Which proves that dealers are 
only human after all. 


The taste for antiques seems pretty widespread, and 
spreading wider all the time. In different localities it is 
for different types. In Philadelphia and Baltimore as well 
as in up state districts the demand is for Early Americana; 
but New York City seems to have fallen victim to the 
craze for French and Italian pieces. Little spindly legged 
commodes, cabinets lacquered and inlaid, small tables, 
or massive, heavily carved Italian walnut—high carved 
chests, cabinets, refectory tables, all representing the me- 
dizval period. 

A friend purchased a “commode,” a semi-circular af- 
fair with a marble top surrounded by a brass rail or gallery 
an inch or so high, two curved doors below, so full of 
inlay that there seems to be no background, really a 
mosaic of flowers, flutes, ribbons and curleycues. It was 
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an Italian piece from a Fifth Avenue, New York, store. 
Not long after she decided that if it could be matched she 
would get another so she might have a pair. The New 
York idea at present is to have as many things as possible 
balanced. Some one told her of a Sixth Avenue dealer, 
whose place resembled a junk shop. I accompanied her in 
her search. Sure enough, she found almost the exact 
duplicate of her own commode. 


The variation of prices according to size is a puzzling 
thing to the amateur until one tumbles to the apartment 
complex that is part of modern development. Two equally 
fine, equally ancient chests of different sizes, for in 
stance, will command widely different prices. One may 
be beautifully inlaid, of lovely grain and graceful line, 
but large. It will not bring as much as the smaller and 
perhaps less useful chest. The answer is that people 
today are living in apartments or houses with small rooms, 
and the demand is for furniture that will fit. 


The old Dutch cupboard illustrated was discovered in 
two places. The lower part was standing on a back 
porch used as a carryvall. It had been painted with three 
coats of grayish white paint, and the top board was 
badly warped. The upper part had been stowed.away 
in-the attic. “Both were pretty disreputable when I 
bought them. After replacing the warped board with a 
new one, the only new wood in the whole cupboard, 
it was cleaned up and gone over, and is one of the finest 
pieces of old walnut I have ever seen. The graceful flut- 
ings, old glass doors, fine cornice, and original brasses 
with the stars and eagle device made it a treasure. It 
was one of the pieces I had had re-finished before I be- 
gan my own re-finishing. The cabinet work and re- 
finishing cost forty dollars. 


A fine old Chippendale mahogany sofa covered in Damask, from the collection of Col. Harold J. 
Gross of Providence, R. I. The carving is exceptionally fine and graceful. 
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The corner cupboard was a real find. It had doors of 
Stiegel glass opening in the center at the top, which was 
in the form of an apse, fluted columns, and gracefully 
carved walls of troy border under the cornice, with satin- 
wood inlay over the arch. It had been built into an old 
house in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, about 1750, 
and still showed the marks of plaster on the sides. The 
original brasses were there, but the old hinges had been 
replaced. When I saw it I almost shouted. The price 
was only seventy-five dollars!) Two minutes after I 
bought it a Trenton dealer walked in and tried to buy it. 
I was a beginner, and felt my opinion of my own judg- 
ment soar. He later tried to buy it of me, but I had al- 
ready in my mind’s eye seen it in my own home, and I 
could not be tempted. 3 
The bed was owned by a dealer. It was covered with — 
layers of red paint. The wood is a warm golden maple, — 
with the fern and palm device carved spirally on all four | 
posts, the headboard is elaborately carved. It is so high 
and so broad that special springs and mattress had to be ~ 
made for it, but once up and under its covers it takes” 
more than the 7 o'clock whistles to get me out. ; 
All the pieces illustrated were bought during the last 
year and a half. They were bought in the rough, and the 
cabinet work ran from ten to twenty-five dollars, accord: 
ing to the amount to be done. They took the place of — 
modern furnishings, that cost us more than the antiques. 
This is the preachment of an ordinary antique buyer: 
buy the antique that appeals to you or which will fit in 
your home. If possible, consult a reputable antique 
dealer; the better class of dealers will be glad to help you — 
in every way, and you may (it has been done) acquire a 
museum piece, and your home will become a more in- 
teresting abode for you and a place to attract your friends. 
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Antiques in the Middle West 


Illinois, Wisconsin and Other States Are Becoming “Antique Conscious’’—Residents 
Now Are Asking for Something Besides Empire and Mid-Victorian Pieces 


By CONSTANCE BURNHAM 


LTHOUGH THE SPINNING WHEELS of the Middle 
West were long ago relegated to the attic or the 
chopping block, this section of the country has 

aroused itself from its complacent acceptance of mod- 
ernity to recall that it once had spinning wheels, Windsor 
chairs and maple bedsteads. And the grandsons and 
granddaughters of those restless New Englanders who 
turned their eyes westward a hundred years ago in search 
of richer fields and bigger dividends are now looking back 
East—not as pioneers seeking new wildernesses to con- 
quer, but as collectors eager for their share of that golden 
age designated as Americana. 

Those grandsons and granddaughters who are fortunate 
enough still to possess attics are rummaging through them 
for forgotten pieces of pewter, glass and old china that 
were brought from York State, Connecticut, Vermont 
and Massachusetts. The ones not fortunate enough to 
possess attics of their own are equally intent upon making 
a thorough investigation of other people’s attics in their 
vicinity. 

In a word, Middle Western states such as Illinois and 
Wisconsin have become “antique conscious.” Despite the 
fact that the germs of a lively interest in antiques may 
have stirred occasionally in the Middle Western mind for 
some time, it is only within the last couple of years that 
they have sprung into sufficiently active life to make the 
contagion widespread. As every one knows, there are 
antiques and antiques—one might almost say that there 
are antiques and other things. For a time, certain sections 
of the Middle West may not always have distinguished 
between the two. Today, however, as any enterprising 
dealer will tell you, the Wisconsin collector who has had 
several years’ experience and has made a cursory study of 
antiques is becoming skeptical of certain mid-Victorian 
mediocrities which for a time threatened to hold the center 
of the stage in the antique business. 


WESTERNERS ARE DEMANDING BETTER ANTIQUES 

“In the East,” as one Milwaukee dealer remarked re- 
cently after a purchasing trip through New England, 
“people still think that we care only for Empire and Vic- 
torian furniture. I just wish those Easterners could see 
the highboys and lowboys, the tables, Windsor chairs and 
the early pine pieces that are coming here in my next 
shipment.” 

To be exact, the taste and demand of the Wisconsin 
purchaser of antiques is still in a transitional stage. But 
within the last two years, or even within the last twelve 
months, the dealers state that they have observed a new 
interest in early American and English furniture among 
their customers. 

Occasionally in their eagerness to testify that the 
Middle West is as exacting in its demands as the East, 
dealers may exaggerate their clients’ love of early Ameri- 
can pieces. Nevertheless, it is an undeniable fact that a 


glance at the principal shops in Wisconsin shows that the 
type of furniture which they are exhibiting for sale today 
is quite different from that which they sold two years ago. 
First of all, it is a difference in color. Shop windows that 
were sombre with mahogany, rosewood and walnut in 
1924 have now taken on the lighter shades of maple, 
cherry and pine. Where the fiddleback chair held sway 
two years ago as the ultimate desideratum in furniture, the 
Windsor now raises its comb-back in aloof disdain of 
pieces which cannot boast a direct and unchallenged 
Colonial ancestry. 

It is only in the smaller towns of Wisconsin, in shaps 
that serve as feeders to the city dealers or cater to an 
uncritical clientele, that the dawning supremacy of early 
American furniture is not felt. The attitude of certain 
shops upstate is paradoxical enough to be worthy of spe- 
cial comment. One dealer, located in a prosperous section 
of central Wisconsin, confessed sadly that he did not try 
to sell furniture that could lay any claims to real antiquity. 


SEND WISCONSIN ANTIQUES EAST TO BE SoLp! 

“Tf you look about these show rooms, you will see quan- 
tities of colored glass, Victorian furniture and common 
china,” he said confidentially. “When I find really rare 
pieces, old secretaries, a Sheraton sideboard or a particu- 
larly old maple chest of drawers, I do not try to sell it 
here. Usually I feel that it is a waste of space even to 
display it. I sell it, of course, but I send it to Milwaukee, 
Chicago or back East.” Imagine! 

This attitude is vigorously resented by other Wisconsin 
dealers, who declare that it is the mission of the antique 
shop not only to sell to customers—in the matter-of-fact 
way that a department store would sell dress goods—but 
to educate them and to cultivate an appreciation of the 
better type of furniture, glass and china. 

In Milwaukee, undoubtedly because so many of its per- 
sons of wealth were originally men and women with a 
European background, the interest in American furnish- 
ings has developed only recently and slowly. As a veteran 
Milwaukee dealer characterizes the situation: “The ma- 
jority of people here have always wanted aristocratic fur- 
niture—mahogany or rosewood.” A man who would not 
hesitate to pay $400 for a piece of Empire mahogany 
would be dumfounded at the prospect of paying $200 for 
a piece of early pine or maple. “The wood isn’t worth 
it,’ would be his straightforward protest. Or if he were 
to purchase it, he would do so only after the seal of ap- 
proval had been placed upon it by some dealer in New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 

Milwaukee abounds with stories of rare articles which 
have stood unnoticed in Milwaukee shops, then have 
been sent East for sale, only to be purchased by some 
wealthy Middle Westerner, who returns to announce tri- 
umphantly that he has made a “find.” As the local dealers 
remark ironically the belated find necessarily costs him at 
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The cherry highboy shown above, through the courtesy of the Tessie Lou Studio 

in Milwaukee, was found in Illinois. The Chippendale type of mirror at the 

right has the eagle in sunken and bas relief. It was one of the possessions of a 

Milwaukee spinster who recently passed away at the age of 103 years. The sil- 

houettes below are signed “Peale Museum” and were brought to Wisconsin from 
Boston. The pewter porringer was found in Milwaukee. 
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least a hundred dollars extra by the time it has been 
shipped East and resold there. 


ANTIQUES AND REPRODUCTIONS IN A TEA ROOM 

But this condition is changing, or rather it has already 
changed. The opening of a Colonial tea room in Mil- 
waukee and the furnishing of a new lounging room at the 
Milwaukee Hunt Club in the early American style are 
indicative of the growing interest in Americana. Al- 
though some of the tea room furniture is necessarily a 
reproduction of the old, the Windsor chairs, pine tables 
and high-backed pine seats are true to form. With its 
broad fireplace, beamed ceiling, and chintz-curtained win- 
dows and fanlights, the Colony Inn is a place where one 
can breathe a truly Colonial atmosphere. Against this 
background, the gleaming candlesticks, the old glass lamps 
and the Currier & Ives prints cease to be merely old things 
which are enjoying a modern vogue and reveal their in- 
trinsic beauty and charm. Incidentally, this tea room 
boasts of one of the finest collections of American litho- 
graphs to be found in the Middle West, including such 
pictures as “Partridge Shooting” and “Turkey Shooting.” 
So, too, the Windsor chairs, the corner cupboards and the 
broad maple settle at the Hunt Club speak eloquently not 
only of a bygone day but of the awakened interest in 
Americana. 

If one were to make a tour of the antique shops in 
Milwaukee he would find in one, given the place of promi- 
nence, a curly maple secretary with mahogany trim, a 
piece which only the optimistic dealer would have dreamed 
of selling two or three years ago. In another there is a 
cherry highboy whose rich coloring and simple, delicate 
lines have brought inquiries from persons who would not 
have known or cared until recently whether it was a high- 
boy, a chest on chest, or a bureau. In the same shop the 
interested individual may stop to admire two slant-top 
desks, one of curly maple and one of cherry. 

When the proprietor rewards the visitor’s curiosity by 
announcing that some Windsor chairs, a blanket chest, a 
Hutch table and a Pilgrim table are on the way from the 
East, the curious one naturally leaves the shop with a 
vague and uneasy feeling that she would like to know 
more about this furniture. She may even recall that her 
grandmother had some chairs like that or a highboy that 
vanished long ago—all of them brought from the East. 

Thus it is that the East begins to have a magic ring to 
potential collectors. If, on the other hand, the customer 
learns that the corner cupboards which she admires were 
found in a deserted tavern near Milwaukee, she feels a 
new interest in those early settlers of the state, who estab- 
lished this erstwhile forgotten link with the traditions 
and history of the Colonies. 

In another shop the antique dealer will point out six 
Chippendale chairs which he bought in a private home in 
Chicago, and a tall Irish bureau desk of oak inlaid with 
mahogany, bearing the three feathers of the Prince of 
Wales, which he proudly declares is two hundred years 
old if it isa day. Farther down the shop is a Dutch chest 
of drawers about 150 years old, a Sheraton desk, an old 
painted Spanish cabinet and a large Empire secretary of 
German origin. Many pieces such as these were bought 
from Milwaukee families, probably brought to the city 
not more than fifty years ago by some householder who 
found them while traveling in Europe. 
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A View of the Antiques and Reproductions in the 
Colony Inn, Milwaukee 


ANTIQUE SHOPS ARE BECOMING NUMEROUS 

The number of small antique shops which have sprung 
up throughout the state of Wisconsin in the last five years 
to tempt the motorist testifies to the fact that collecting 
has become a profitable pastime for persons of leisure in 
the small towns of the state. Sometimes the antiques are 
displayed in the windows of a small-town hardware store 
or hotel. Occasionally one hears that a certain farmer out 
on County Trunk A or B is collecting maple bedsteads and 
ladder-back chairs. One such farmer, who was ekeing out 
the returns from a small and sandy farm by turning anti- 
quarian during the winter months, told the writer that he 
had collected nearly three hundred cord beds which he has 
sold to city dealers. 

Although Wisconsin may once have been a fertile field 
for the collector, there is no doubt that the first and best 
crop of antiques has already been harvested. In quiet 
towns that were settled eighty or a hundred years ago by 
New Englanders one still finds signed silhouettes by 
Charles Willson Peale, William King and Master Hubard, 
the English prodigy, as well as bits of Staffordshire and 
even occasional pieces of Stiegel glass. 

Sandwich glass, of course, is much easier to find, and 
has been collected in quantities both by individual collec- 
tors and dealers. A Currier & Ives lithograph of “The 
American Railway Express” was recently found in 
Waupun, Wisconsin, by a man who has become a collector 
through his interest in early lighting fixtures—candlesticks, 
lamps and lanterns. Two silhouettes of Samuel and Sarah 
Butler which belonged to Matthew Vassar, founder of 
Vassar College, were found in Fond du Lac, an enterpris- 
ing manufacturing town in the central part of the state. 
The same collector found there a sampler made by a niece 
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of Matthew Vassar and a cane which the educator once 
carried, all brought to Wisconsin by relatives of the family. 

The day is past when every Wisconsin farmhouse tempts 
the collector with its treasure of hooked rugs, old chairs, 
tables and prints. The sturdy New Englander and his 
wife who settled on the farm years ago, perhaps buying 
the land from the government, retired long since to the 
nearest town to spend their days in ease. And although 
their treasures are still being cherished, the chances are 
that they have recently been brought down;from the attic 
to grace the home of some grand-daughter or niece, or that 
they have found the home of a stranger via the route of 
the antique shop. 

Meanwhile, the number of middle westerners who aug- 
ment the local supply of early furniture by trips to the 
East is increasing each day, and from present indications 
it will soon become a procession. 


C. L. M., Virginia: We have a clock made of some 
metal trimmed with mother of pearl and painting around 
case. It is fifteen inches at base and twenty inches at 
tallest tip of point of top. On the face is T. S. Sperry, 25 
John St., New York. We have been told this make is 
quite interesting and rare; however have no real authority 
on the matter, we would appreciate any information you 
can give us. 


The type of clock about which you ask was quite com- 
mon during the forties and fifties. Many small clock mak- 
ers sold them and the cases were made of metal or wood 
or both and inlaid with shell or pearl or decorated with 
hand painting. 


The chest was probably the earliest form of household 
furniture. It originated, no doubt, as the result of a 
need felt for a receptacle in which various personal ar- 
ticles could be not only stored, but carried about when 
travelling. Its actual uses, however, were manifold, em- 
bracing those of a table, seat, side table and even a bed. 
In its simplest form it consisted of six boards, five of which 
formed the sides and bottom, and the sixth the top. The 
early types up till the end of the reign.of Henry VIII, 
were either quite plain or crudely carved with Gothic 
designs representing tracery windows and other Gothic 
details—Charles H. Hayward in “English Furniture’ at 
a Glance.” 


L. S., Alabama, says: I have a dark blue and white 
“willow ware” platter, size 17” x22”. The design is 
stamp printed in a crude manner and is the queerest yet; 
a Norman Castle, a Chinaman and boy (very English 
looking) at table upon which is a pitcher; the table is 
against a tree of doubtful kind; behind the tree on a 
mound sits a Chinese girl (?) with a pitchfork. In the 
background against the castle stands a cow with ears 
turned forward. Over all fly two birds. The border has 
eight medallions, four of narcissus and four scenes: a 
Chinese at table seemingly preparing food; behind her (?) 
sits a man (looking like an Englishman) reading. A large 
“big-headed” dog is near the table under a tree. It seems 
to me that it is a queer mixture of English and Chinese 
by some one who has never seen China. 


Can any reader identify this plate? 
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AN UNKNOWN VERMONT POTTERY 
By R. M. MAXwELL 


While travelling through Vermont recently it was my 
good fortune to run across some rather unique pieces of 
pottery. Some few miles north of Middlebury I stopped 
at a farm house and unearthed some facts concerning a 
hitherto unknown New Haven industry. New Haven 
is a small town of around a thousand inhabitants and 


situated almost in the center of Addison County, Vermont. 
Throughout the whole of the Champlain Valley and Ad- 
dison County in particular are numerous beds of clay 
and marl, but at no time, with the exception of a pottery 
in Burlington which around the years 1865-1870 did an 
annual business of about $15,000, does this industry seem 
to have been developed to any extent in this part of the 
state. 


Caleb Wright—a native of the town, being born there 
in 1810—erected a small pottery and was in the habit of 
selling this ware to the people in the vicinity, not only for 
cash but for whatever he could get in barter. It must 
have proved a profitable business, for we find that shortly 
after his marriage in 1831, he was enabled to purchase a 
lot. The location of the pottery was south of the New 
Haven schoolhouse on the old Middlebury-Vergennes 
Turnpike Road. Caleb’s granddaughter still lives in the 
vicinity, and informs me that she can go right to the loca- 
tion of the old plant, and on wet days has seen odd pieces 
and chips of the old ware scattered around. 


As one can expect, because of the primitive methods 
Wright would be forced to use, this ware is rather crude, 
both in shape and finish, and is the usual salt-glazed, 
hard baked red ware. It is possible Wright got some 
knowledge of pottery in the nearby works in Burlington, 
but as we know he was making and selling the ware be- 
fore the age of twenty, the knowledge he would pick up 
must necessarily be very scant. 


- It may seem ridiculous terming this one man business 
an “industry,” but apparently his output of milkpans, 
wash basins, pots, jars, etc., was sufficient for the needs of 
the whole community, and he was enabled to make a very 
competent living at the work. 


One hundred years ago the industries of Vermont were 
all naturally small. The far-famed Bennington Potteries 
employed but six hands, yet was able not only to supply 
the populous township of Bennington, but many others 
both in Vermont and in the adjoining state of New York. 
In all the authorities I have consulted, I can find no men- 
tion of this (in its day) important little industry, but the 
finding of the three pieces has afforded me immense satis- 
faction. 
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The Antiquarian Meanders 


HE MEASURE OF SUCCESS that crowns “THE ANTI- 
QUARIAN’S” efforts depends entirely on the good- 
will and co-operation of our subscribers and adver- 
tisers. May we not at this time give expression to the hope 
that we may continue to enjoy your good will, and that 
for you the future holds in store an abundance of gratify- 
ing success and generous reward. The publishers of THE 
ANTIQUARIAN wish you a Merry Christmas and a Happy 


New Year. 


* *k & 


S THE ANTIQUARIAN meandered among the an- 
Ait shops the past month he was struck by the 
great amount of small objects for sale, such as 
small tables, compact desks, individual chairs; also Stafford- 
shire figures, medallions and a hundred and one things 
suitable for Christmas gifts. A few years ago such a thing 
as going to an antique shop for a Christmas present was 
unheard of, and a visitor under forty years of age was 
looked at as a curiosity seeker. Now the younger genera- 
tion is greatly in evidence in every shop, and they are 
making purchases not only for themselves but are hunt- 
ing for suitable presents for Christmas. And why not? 
What can be more appropriate than a beautiful old Staf- 
fordshire figure to present to a friend, or a genuine 
piecrust table for mother or sister, or a fine old desk for 
father? In one of the uptown shops is a wonderful little 
corner cupboard, about 31% x 2% feet, which would glad- 
den the heart of many a householder. It is at least 150 
years old, and is in a fine state of preservation. Antique 
jewelry, particularly old rings, may be had at reasonable 
prices in many of the shops. Odd pieces for desks are al- 
ways suitable for Christmas. 


* * * 


is that the antique business has changed completely 

in the past year. Where in other years the buyer 
of antiques was a collector pure and simple, and consid- 
ered “queer,” to say the least, now it is the great American 
public that is purchasing antiques. At one time the antique 
dealer when he secured a rare piece of furniture telephoned 
a museum or called up his best and wealthiest client. Not 
now does he do this—the field is wider. There are fifty 
avenues of disposal today where formerly there was one, 
and trust the astute dealer to know it! Numerous Wall 
Street firms are also vieing one with another in the pur- 
chase of rare pieces, not only of American but English 
as well. Other office men are doing the same. Interior 
decorators are always on the lookout for antiques of merit. 
This we have discovered from orders for books received 
the past month. In the November ANTIQUARIAN appeared 
a list of 118 books relating to antiques and rarities. We 
have been overwhelmed with orders for these books, those 
relating to furniture predominating, and interior decora- 
tors are the largest buyers. So we claim the antique field 
is widening and will continue to spread out until the last 
piece is discovered, brought forth and sold. Then what? 


, | NHE ABOVE brings another train of thought, which 


orative Arts League, held Nov. 18, there was 

considerable discussion regarding the formation 
of a credit bureau for the benefit of the members. In a 
red-hot two-minute talk Mr. Eugene Orsenigo said too 
much talk had been indulged in with no action resulting. 
Mr. Orsenigo awakened the League to the importance of 
this matter, and there is no doubt results will follow. 
Another matter brought to the attention of the League 
was the election of officers for the coming year. The presi- 
dent appointed a committee of five members to make rec- 
ommendations, and to report at the next monthly meeting. 


A T THE MONTHLY MEETING of the Antique and Dec- 


* *% * 


HERE IS NO MORE fascinating pastime than hunting 

around in old houses looking for antiques. Brook- 

lyn is a good field in which to delve, and over in the 
city of churches and old homes there are several professional 
antique searchers who are constantly turning up some- 
thing worth while. One such tells the Antiquarian about 
finding a Staffordshire plate with the arms of New York. 
It is a deep rich blue and was made by Thomas Mayer, 
at Burslem, Staffordshire, about 1829. This factory pro- 
duced plates with the arms of each of the original thirteen 
states, we are told. The borders of all thirteen are alike; 
trumpet flowers with starry wheels on the edge. T. Mayer, 
Stone, Staffordshire, is the mark on the back and is an 
impressed disk. Also there is a fine eagle in blue, with the 
words “E Pluribus Unum” on a ribbon. This plate was 
found in a home in one of the older streets of Brooklyn 
and was not prized at all by the owners, Americans, well- 
to-do but not interested in old dishes, as they explained. 
In view of the prices paid recently at a sale of historical 
blue china at the Anderson Galleries it might be as well 
for some of these self-satisfied persons to learn something 
about the old pieces. Another find by the same lady in 
Brooklyn was an old spinet, which it is claimed was made 
by Muzio Clementi, London. The front and sides and 
top are ornamented with a double row of inlay. The in- 
side is satinwood, exquisitely painted. 


* KF & 


English, Italian and French, has been growing apace. 

Now when a country home is built much more at- 
tention is paid to the mantels that are to be installed than 
formerly. If a real American mantel can be secured at a 
reasonable price, the modest country home will boast one 
or more. But the more pretentious places require more 
ornate mantels, one gentleman of the Antiquarian’s 
acquaintance having secured one of huge dimensions for 
his country home. In all, five will be installed in this 
house, not one of which is less than a hundred years old. 
Great pride was taken in the mantels of the early seven- 
teenth century, one householder on Long Island having 
employed a cabinetmaker for six months, board and lodg- 
ing included, to carve a mantel for his home, it still being 
prized beyond anything there, although the original house 


[ees in old mantels, not only Colonial, but 
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has been added to and rebuilt. English types are 
more easily secured at present than others, but if the de- 
mand continues, and undoubtedly it will, there will be an 
increase in price for English mantels. 


* ok # 


BOUT twelve years ago a young man, 17 years of 
A« secured a position with a furniture man in New 
York. He was industrious, adaptable and a bright 
and likable young fellow, and saved a part of his small 
wages each week. As he learned, his pay increased, and 
in a few years he became a proficient salesman, saving 
$1,000 meanwhile. Soon his name appeared over a mod- 
est shop on Lexington Avenue in the Fifties, and grad- 
ually from selling furniture he graduated into handling 
antiques. Attending strictly to business he slowly built 
up a clientele. Looking ahead he determined to buy a 
place of his own. A building and lot was secured on Lex- 
ington near 65th and after altering it he removed with 
his entire stock to the new location. Now, he thought, 
with complacency, I am settled in my own place and my 
stock is paid for. After twelve years of work all that is 
necessary is to look after the business and not over- 
buy. Then along came a real estate dealer and offered 
Mr. Man a profit of $45,000 on his original investment, 
plus everything he has spent for alterations. He says he 
will not accept, as plans are being prepared for a large 
hotel on the next corner and a big apartment house near 
by. Here is a young man 29 years old, who twelve years 
ago had nothing but a willingness to work and save and 
attend to business, refusing a profit of $45,000. 


*. kk & 


INIATURES, which seem to be in evidence in all 
N | the first-class antique shops in New York, are 

being bought extensively this year. The Anti- 
quarian, visiting a shop on 57th Street recently, noticed a 
clerk arranging half a dozen beautiful miniatures in a 
corner of the window. Within five minutes two ladies 
stopped to look at them and then entered the shop. They 
purchased three, but were interested in nothing else. One 
remarked that she now had eighteen, and hoped to add 
more each month as she could afford it. Miniatures are 
lovely in themselves, the work on some being exquisite; 
also the frames are of many styles. A collection would 
grace the room of any young lady. 


Pe Pye 

OLLECTORS AND OWNERS of antiques a few years 

( , ago were continually joked about their hobby. 
They were not taken seriously by friends, and 

quite often the families of collectors were antagonistic in 
the matter, sometimes a wife, for instance, openly scorn- 
ing purchases of antiques. The Antiquarian recalls nu- 
merous instances of this kind, one in particular where the 
wife deliberately broke up a collection of Lowestoft which 
had been carefully gathered over a period of three years. 
Today such a happening would be considered a crime, and 
justly so. How different the attitude nowadays. The 
man or woman who had the foresight to start a collection 
five years ago is now spoken of with pride by his family, 
and in many cases it is considered a privilege to know him 
and be shown his belongings. By this is not meant the 
collector of unlimited means, who can buy whatever he 
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wants without crippling the family budget, but the in- 
dividual with a moderate income. 
* oe * 


ND ONE OF THE FINE THINGS about collecting an- 
Avace and rarities is the helpful co-operation which 

has developed among dealers. Today the reputable 
dealer wants to help customers to buy right. He tries to 
teach them how to differentiate between the genuine and 
the spurious. He doesn’t consider every transaction 
merely a sale; he considers it an opportunity to make a 
customer. The dealer has discovered that his business 
thrives best by making and keeping clients, as they are 
called, and the sure way to do this is to sell only those 
things of merit which will give the utmost satisfaction. 


* Kk 


CASE IN POINT: —The Antiquarian knows of a lady 
A who purchased a Hepplewhite sideboard five years 

ago at what today would be considered a small 
price. She suffered financial reverses and phoned the office 
of THE ANTIQUARIAN for advice on how to dispose of the 
sideboard, incidentally telling of whom she had bought it. 
The lady was told the better plan would be to get in 
communication with the same antique dealer. This was 
done. The antique dealer said he remembered the tran- 
saction and the sideboard and would pay much more than 
she had paid him five years ago, as it was an unusually 
fine piece and he knew where he could resell it instantly 
at a fair profit. This is a true story and tends to con- 
firm the opinion expressed in these columns time and 
again, which is that antiques are a good investment. If 
an antique piece of furniture, English or American, can 
be obtained at a fair price, buy it, as it can always be 


resold, and usually at a profit. 
+ 8 oak 


‘ J ERY RARE and each year becoming more difficult 


to obtain are good examples of Mohammedan 

bronzes dating back to the twelfth century. Last 
spring at the Chicago Art Institute there was an exhibi- 
tion of these bronzes which contained a large proportion 
of all Islamic bronzes of merit that were available. From 
this collection, through the generosity of Mr. Noble B. 
Judah, the Art Institute has been presented with two fine 
examples—one a large bronze animal-headed ewer meas- 
uring fifteen inches in height, the other a bronze bottle, 
shaped like an inverted goblet, with numerous inscriptions 


in Arabic arranged down its sides. 
x 


UN COLLECTORS are much more numerous than is 
(ae generally supposed, but they, as a rule, are at first 
not so discriminating as collectors of other things. 
The Antiquarian was told of an antique dealer in an Ohio 
city who bought two dozen pistols of Civil War vintage 
and placed one conspicuously among his stock. When 
that one was gone, he put out one more. He sold the 
entire 24 within a short time. A real collection of genuine 
pistols, however, is a matter to be gone into carefully. 
There are several collections of firearms in New York 
which are famous the world over, and The Antiquarian 
hopes to write about one such in the near future, and some 
of the incidents which entered into the gathering together 
of these old weapons. 
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Frames Enhance Value of Paintings 


The Lover of Antiques Has No Excuse for Committing an Artistic Crime in the 
Hanging of an Old Master 
By HELEN BEATRICE AMES 


N many an American home there hangs an old paint- 
ing, its beauty half obscured by an ugly and inappro- 
priate frame, smothering the picture instead of 

enhancing it, flaunting its own heavy charms instead of 
playing a secondary role. Its owner may know old masters, 
but the subject of antique frames is to him a closed book 
which he has never attempted to open. He is content with 
the effect which this produces, because he does not realize 
how much more beautiful it can be made. He sees the 
picture and the frame as separate units and not as a com- 
posite whole. 

It is not strange, however, that the average American 
collector knows so little about antique frames, for until 
recent years there have been so few available on this side 
of the water that it has been necessary to send valuable 
paintings to Europe to find suitable borders for them. 
Gathering together old frames has long been a pastime 
among European collectors, and one may find the walls of 
a Continental room lined with period frames from many 
countries which their owner has assembled with all the 
understanding of a connoisseur. Those made in our own 
country date back only as far as the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. We find some lovely ones with an Empire motif. 
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Op PaINTINGs STILL HAvE OLp FRAMES 
Gradually there is developing among collectors in American Period circa 1800. Composition. Corners 
America a wider appreciation of the beauy of old frames with Empire Effect 


and the necessity of matching these borders to the period 
of the picture. American dealers are keeping in touch 
with European collectors and hand-carved frames are be- 
ing reproduced here in all the lovely designs of the cen- 
turies that are past. English estates, Spanish castles, 
French chateaux, Italian villas, are being searched for an- 
tique frames, and also are lending their treasures to be 
copied, that the new world may benefit from the old. 
Those that surround old pictures must either be really 
antique or give the effect of age. It is now possible to 
artificially mellow the wood and to simulate even the 
cracks and tiny holes which time has made. With such 
beautiful reproductions at his disposal, the American lover 
of antiques has little excuse for committing an artistic 
crime in the hanging of an old master. 

There are three principles to follow when matching the 
frame to the picture. Of first importance is the period. 
Few lovers of art would make the mistake of placing a 
nineteenth century chair beside a Queen Anne desk. 
Why, then, should a portrait of Queen Victoria's time be 
surrounded by a Florentine frame? Yet such incongruous 
combinations are to be found every day. Each period has 
its prevailing characteristics, and the keynote of the picture 
must strike a responsive chord in the frame. 

Then there is the matter of color. Old portraits have 
grown rich and mellow with time. Old frames if they are 
authentic, take on this same depth of color. The patina, 
An English Eighteenth Century Frame or finish of the wood, instead of losing its lustre with the 
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French, Louis XIV Frame on Rembrandt’s “Lady With a Bible” 
in the Frick Collection 


years grows warmer and more noticeable through the ages. 
Dull grays become green, soft browns grow red, dead 
black takes on a richer hue—and the picture must repeat 
the tone if there is to be harmony of color. 


SPANISH FRAMES ARE DISTINCTIVE 

Spanish frames of the sixteenth century go further and 
add bright painted designs to the wood. No other coun- 
try has made such artistic use of the brush on the frame 
as this land of Velasquez and Murillo. The once brilliant 
pigments have grown dim with the years but the pastel 
shades still stand out with a flare of fading gayety. A rare 
piece of workmanship of this period, once owned by Senor 
Jose Reys, but now in the possession of M. Grieve, a New 
York collector and dealer, shows a marbelized effect in 
soft red, decorated with gilded carving. 

Only the portrait of a great Spanish lady in period cos- 
tume belongs in such a frame as this, declares its present 
owner, who has inherited from a long line of framemakers 
his instinct for fitting a picture to a frame. Back in 1721, 
in a little Flemish village, the name of Grieve began to be 
associated with everything that was artistic in a frame. 
The great painters of the time brought their works to this 
Belgian framemaker, realizing that here was one who was 
not only a skilfull woodcarver but who understood how to 
combine the frame to the picture. The first Grieve taught 
his sons how to carve and how to gild, until gradually, as 
the business developed, the whole family was devoted to 
the task of frame-making. As the years passed, others of 
the name established themselves in London, and twenty 
years ago the present Mr. M. Grieve found in Amer- 
ica not only a commercial opportunity but a chance to 
educate a new country in the aesthetic appreciation of 
frames. 

The third principle to be followed is symmetry of line. 
First, the lines of the picture itself. A Gothic frame of 
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architectural design, for example, with figureheads and 
scrolls, would not be suitable for a landscape of fine de- 
tail. All the delicate points of the painting would be 
overshadowed by the bold lines of the surrounding border. 


SoME OLD FRAMES OUTLASTED THE PAINTINGS 

The popularity of the fresco continued down through 
the ages, and it was not until the fifteenth century, when 
painting on canvas was introduced and easel painting 
came into vogue in Venice, that Italian artists began to 
make a practice of designing borders to protect and deco- 
rate their works. Square panels, gracefully carved and 
gilded, formed the basis of these early Venetian mold- 
ings. No fear that the effect of his picture would be 
ruined by unsympathetic framing disturbed the artist of 
those days. When he conceived the idea of the painting 
he extended the same general form and tone into the bor- 
der, and the result was a true example of finished art. 

For the same reason a painter today will often choose 
his frame before he starts his painting, blending his pig- 
ments and guiding the strokes of his brush in harmony. 
In the Grieve collection is an Italian Gothic frame of the 
sixteenth century which once belonged to John Singer 
Sargent. Its figureheads and scroll work suggest that the 
great American artist chose this frame to insure a proper 
setting for one of his many portraits. The bold architec- 
tural design could only be a suitable accompaniment for 
the definite lines of a single head. 

Another hundred years passed before framed pictures 
became the vogue. Gradually the sculptor and the gold- 
smith turned to this new form of art, putting the same 
skill into the workmanship which they lavished upon the 
delicate flutings of a cardinal’s cup. But the work was 
slow and laborious and, like the paintings which they en- 
closed, such frames were only within the reach of the 
well-to-do. A wealthy nobleman when ordering a paint- 
ing would arrange for the execution of the frame. Some- 
times the frame-maker devoted several months to the exe- 
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cution of his commission. Only a few of these early Italian 
paintings are still to be found in their original frames, 
carefully preserved in the museums. Sometimes an an- 
tique frame outlasts a picture painted at the same time. 

The borders of this period became more ornate in de- 
sign as the use of frames grew in popularity. Many of 
them were architectural in form, showing pillars or pilas- 
ters at the sides. Carved walnut was often used and gesso, 
a composition of plaster and clay, chiefly associated with 
the Della Robbia period, was more often employed to form 
a polychrome and gilt design upon soft wood. Unlike 
the gilded plaster used in the early American frames, this 
composition has stood the test of time. 

The ornamental motifs were elaborate in form and 
feeling and struck the same keynote as the furniture and 
wall decorations of the period. They varied from simple 
beading and fluting to foliage, cherubs, masques,.and hu- 
man figures. Base ornaments, shaped crestings, and aprons 
were also used. 

In Florence, gilded foliage was the chief characteristic 
of the period. A beautiful specimen of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Italian period, handed down from that time, has re- 
cently been brought to this country from the collection of 
the Prince del Drago. The frame is elaborately carved 
and at the base of the open-work columns on either side is 
the figure of a Venetian lion, half hidden in the foliage. 


EARLIEST FRAMES WERE RELIGIOUS IN THEIR SOURCES 
As styles in furniture and architecture grew bolder, 
frames changed in keeping with the times. Delicate leaves 
gave way to knobbed edges and black borders. Bold 
curves or straight edges took the place of minute carvings. 
In France, during the time of Louis XIV., when furniture 
became so elaborate that its manufacture was a job for the 
goldsmith instead of the cabinetmaker, picture frames 
showed the same tendency to over-decoration. The intro- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY COURTESY OF M. GRIEVE CO. 


Flemish XV Century 


duction of mirrors in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century gave an impetus to the making of frames. With 
Louis XV. we find the influence of Mme. le Pompadour 
shown in the gorgeously decorated frames which were 
made for her numerous looking glasses. Graceful circu 
lar and oval frames were immensely popular in those days. 


In the early eighteenth century, the best English frames 
were made by Grinling Gibbons and his disciples. His 
carving of flowers and foliage shows a rare lightness of 
touch and delicacy of finish. We find also examples of 
the work of the cabinet-makers, the Adam brothers and 
Chippendale. The early work of Chippendale is simple 
in treatment, but he later succumbed to the Oriental influ- 
ence. And so we come down to the last hundred years and 
the more dignified days of George IV., when solidity and 
proportion ruled in furniture and frames. 

Besides the frames which drew their inspiration from 
the designs of one particular country, we find many bor- 
ders showing a combination. In English frames there is 
often the pleasing effect of a Dutch motif with a British 
design, and French borders will often borrow from the 
Italian. Such combinations are safe enough if the bor- 
rowed motif belongs to the same period as the design with 
which it is affliated. 
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Questions and Answers 


M. D., Connecticut, asks: Will you kindly tell me the 
age and value of the dish described below. Size 1314" x 
1014". Scalloped edge and a design of morning glories 
and a small feathery plant. In the center in the foreground 
is a large tree with five figures sitting or standing on the 
grass. A long bridge and Boston and Bunker Hill in the 
distance. The design is in light blue. On the back are the 
lion and the unicorn and crown, and in a circle between 
them it says: “American Views,” and under that “Opaque 
China,” T. Godwin Wharf, Boston and Bunker Hill. 

Thomas Godwin was a Staffordshire potter who always 
marked his wares with T. Godwin Wharf and never sep- 
arated the wharf part from his name, but no reason has 
ever been given for it. His pottery was at Burslem Wharf, 
but he always left out Burslem, adding Wharf to his 
name. Godwin confined himself chiefly to views of cities 
and his platters are quite decorative, being well and 
clearly printed. His platters were made about one hun- 
dred years ago. We do not quote prices. 


W. G. S., Hamilton, Ontario, writes: On page 39 of 
August ANTIQUARIAN, you have a very interesting article 
on a pair of Persian inlaid vases. I picked up this summer 
in New England an inlaid jardiniere. It measures 7/2” 
diameter at top, 9” at bottom and is 7” deep. The 
jardiniere is made of brass; figuring or inlay is silver, 
with some small pieces of copper ornamentation here and 
there. It is really very beautiful, and I am wondering 
where it was made and whether the hieroglyphics are not 
words. 

We suggest that he either take the piece to a museum 
or at least have a larger photograph of it showing the de- 
tails more clearly. It may be very old, but it can not be 
decided by so small a photograph. The Curator of Persian 
art in any museum would be glad to decipher the marks 
if you will make it plain for him. 


L. S., Alabama, asks concerning a blue platter made at 
Cambridge by Stevenson and Williams. 

Little is known of the history of this firm, and the out- 
put has been sought by collectors. The firm was probably 
in business around 1800. Both the blue platter and the 
platter by Wood are both pieces that a collector would 
desire. 


A. E. B., Massachusetts, asks: (a) What is a touch 
mark on pewter. (b) What is a “Hall Mark?” 

(a) A touch mark is a mark of identification of the 
craftsman on each legitimately made piece of ware. These 
marks were impressed with a die or a punch on pewter 
articles, and usually included either the name or initials 
of the maker or some emblem with or without the initials. 
(b) Gold and silversmiths were compelled to visit the 
Company’s Hall, where their wares were officially assayed 
and stamped under close supervision. This was the origin 
of the “Hall Mark,” the forerunner of the modern trade- 
mark. 


F. B. M., Ohio, asks for information concerning a 
“Barbara” Windsor Chair. 

We do not know any type of Windsor Chair by this 
name, but think it may be a type of chair made by a 
modern chair factory, and the name “Barbara” is no 
doubt their catalog name. It may or may not be an au- 
thentic copy of an old Windsor. 


H. E. H., Connecticut, asks if an eight-spindle Windsor 
is rare. Windsor Chairs with even numbers of spindles 
(if old) are quite rare. We sometimes find six, eight and 
ten spindles, and they are very interesting. 


S. M. A., Vermont, asks about a silver beaker made by 
Hull. Was he an American, and if so when did he work? 

John Hull was one of the greatest of New England — 
silversmiths, also one of the earliest. He came to Boston 
in 1635 and learned his trade. In 1652 he became Mint 
Master, and with Robert Sanderson, also a skilled silver- 
smith, he coined the famous “pine tree shilling,” the first 
of the money coined in what is now the United States of 
America. He was Mint Master for thirty years, became 
treasurer for the Colony, founder of the Old South 


Church and a very influential citizen of Boston. He was — 


the worthy founder of a long line of early American 


silversmiths, who followed the high ideals laid down by 
him. Some of his finest work was done between 1650- 


1660. 


N. H. P,, Illinois, asks the age of a clock made by Ol- 
cott Cheney. It is a pillar and scroll clock. 
Olcott Cheney made this type of clock in 1832 and 
advertised them from Berlin, Connecticut, although the 
paper on the inside of the clock often said Middletown, 


Conn. 


W. B. S., Kentucky, asks concerning a brown luster — 
salt cellar with a band of pink roses about a quarter of an — 
inch from the top. . 

This salt cellar is probably a piece of copper luster — 
which was made in England for American trade. From ~ 
1780 until 1800 luster was not common in America, but — 
after 1800 large quantities were made for American trade 3 
and it was made in many factories. It is seldom that one — 
finds a piece of luster with a distinguishing mark. Luster — 
is a process applied to many makes of chinaware. It is a é 
thin iridescent metallic solution into which the piece 1s 
dipped or which is applied to it with a brush. 


G. B. S., New York City, says: I have inherited a 
table in mahogany said to be over one hundred and 
twenty-five years old and to be a genuine Duncan Phyfe. 
It is in three sections, center and two drop leaves. Can 
you tell me about it? 

Your table is one in the Duncan Phyfe manner, but — 
probably only an expert could tell you whether or not it 
was made in the workshop of the one and only Duncan 
Phyfe. 


mie AN TITQUARIAN 


AMERICAN ART 
GALLERIES 


«Madison Avenue + 56th to 57th Street 


NEW YORK 
(~~) 


Exhibitions and public sales of art and literary 
property, including collections of early American 
furniture, glass, porcelains, silver and pewter 7 
rare editions, manuscripts, etchings and prints; 
English furniture from the age of oak to mahog- 
any; French, Italian and Spanish xvI-xvill 
century furniture and objects of art, paintings 
from the early primitives to the modern day 
schools, arms and armor, textiles and Oriental 
rugs @,Announcements of exhibitions and sales 
and information concerning terms and conditions 
for the management of public sales sent upon 
request 
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sales conducted by Messrs. BERNET and PaRKE 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION - INC 
Managers 


Paintings and Prints 


7 EAST 54TH STREET NEW YORK 


, RENWICK C. HURRY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
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MARY LENT 


9 East Eighth Street New York, N. Y. 
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I am still doing business at the same old stand in 
White River Junction, Vermont 


with one of the largest and cleanest stocks I have 
ever shown of 


Antique Furniture 


China 


Stoneware 


Pewter and Glass 


Some of my glass is only 25 to 50 years old. I 
have a lot of genuine old Sandwich, Stoddard, 
Jersey Glass, Waterford, Steigle, etc. 


When up this way come in and inspect my 
stock and get prices. You don’t have to buy 
anything; all I ask of you is the time spent in 
showing you around and that you tell your friends 
what you saw at 


E. J. JOHNSON’S 


Wuite River JUNCTION, VERMONT 


You are invited to visit one of Connecticut's most in- 
teresting antique shops — the home of 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCK WooD 


9 Westrort AVENUE, NorWALK, CONN. 


Especially noted for its Maple and Pine Bedrooms, its 
Glass, China and Currier Prints 
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W. L. PARKER 


P. O. Box 164 FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


ANTIQUES in the ROUGH 


Always Some Rare Pieces on Hand 
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W. B. S., Kentucky, also asks about a plate. The center 
has two Chinese figures, 3 in. tall, outside a pavilion is 
another figure of a woman. Over the pavilion is a green 
bodied tree with fruit in black and white. Colors are red, 
green, ochre, with black lines. Around outside rim of 
plate is a dull gold vine ¥% in. wide. A design in darker 
gold or brown; inside this is a border an inch wide of 
flowers, two designs, 3 each, the three widest an inch 
across. This plate is said to be about 100 years old. Can 
you identify it? 

The plate may be one of a Chinese make, many of 
which were made for England and American trade dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth century. It is difficult 
to identify china, unless one knows something about the 
material from which it is made. 


Writes one antique dealer: “I have been in the junk 
and second-hand business for 15 years. I have been pleas- 
ing and displeasing the people all that time. I have made 
money and lost money. I still have a few friends and a 
host of enemies, I have been cussed, kicked, discussed, 
knocked and talked about, have been lied to, lied about, 
held-up, robbed, etc., to the end of the chapter. The only 
reason I am in the second-hand business is to see what 
happens next. Stop with me when in town and see my 
line of stuff.” 


F. M. B., Connecticut, asks: I have two glass preserve 
dishes, measuring about eight inches across. I am told 
they are Stiegel glass, and very beautiful pieces, the rose 
and thistle pattern. A dealer from a small town, has told 
me they are Sandwich glass. As I wish to sell them, it is 
necessary for me to know positively, and without ques- 
tion, whether they are Stiegel glass or not, so there could 
be no doubt in my mind, or in that of the purchaser, when 
I find one. Can you tell me how to find out? 


I feel very sure that your dishes are not Stiegel glass. 
They are more likely Sandwich glass or glass of contem- 
porary make. The rose and thistle pattern was quite a 
common one used in Sandwich and other glass factories 
about fifty years ago. 


S. B., New York, writes: I have a dish which I think 
is a good Wedgwood. It is a deep cream color, is ten or 
twelve inches long and has a cover. It is marked “Wedg- 
wood,” and as I have read in a magazine that such a mark 
distinguished Wedgwood’s best work am interested to 
know the age of this piece and its worth. 

Wedgwood of course is being made at the present time, 
but if you know that yours is really old and has the mark 
it probably is a good piece. I suggest if possible that you 
take it to some museum and let an expert pass upon the 
piece. We never give values, as we do not know them. 


The regular edition of the art handbook “Tulip Ware 
of the Pennsylvania-German Potters,” by Edwin Atlee 
Barber, published by The Pennsylvania Museum, is again 
available; copies can be obtained at the Museum. The 
price to non-members is two dollars——From “The Penn- 
sylvania Museum Bulletin,” tovember, 1926. 
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A COLLECTION OF CUPPLATES 


Here is how one collector of cupplates arranges his 
The back of the sack is lined with black satin, 
making an effective background. Then it is placed near 


prizes. 


a window at right angles with the rack, so the plates may 
be examined without handling them. Mr. E. F. Schantz 
of Ohio, who sends us the photo, collects old Staffordshire 
flasks and cupplates. 


No. 1 begins at the left, bottom row, and is the 1831 
3 and 5 Bunker Hill, 
draped border and stars. 6 Fleur-de-lis motif. '7—Fleur- 


Eagle. 2—Leaf and Lotus design. 


de-lis eagle. 

Second Row: 1 and 9—Large Eagle, rayed border, 
nineteen stars. 2 and 8—Amber, small Sunburst, rayed 
border. 3—Large Eagle, six stars in plain border, and 
small scallop edge. 4 and 6—Fort Pitt Eagle, plain edge. 
5—-Harp and Grape Vine. 

Third Row. 1—Large Eagle, thirteen stars, plain bor- 
2—Hound. 3—Fort Meigs. 
5—Cadmus. 6—Chancellor Liv- 


7—Eagle with thirteen stars in sunburst. 


der and small scallop edge. 
4—Benjamin Franklin. 
ingston. 
Log Cabin with flags, plain border, small scallop edge. 

Fourth Row. 
stone work showing in monument. 
Clay. 


work in monument. 


5—Bunker Hill, braided border and showing stone 
7—Thirteen Hearts. 

Top Row. 4—Twelve Hearts. 7—Four-pointed star, 
fleur-de-lis border. : 
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3—Bunker Hill, braided border and no ~ 
5—Single Star Henry ~ 


All others are conventionals of vari- — 


ous designs. The large plate in the center on the bottom — 


row is a beautiful lacey design with three large hearts in 
center. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


A NEW BOTTLE BOOK 
Published by Chas. McMurray 


My Bottle and Flask Book Will be Ready for Delivery 
January Ist, 1927, without fail 


There will be 75 Engravings showing approximately 500 Early American Flasks and Bottles. 
Medicine, pickle, pepper sauce, and jars, etc., are not included, as this book shows only the best 


in Bottles and Flasks. 


This book will be a Pocket Edition size 4” x 


6”, leather bound, with stubs in back for additional 


pages which will be published as new Flasks are acquired. 


This edition is limited to 500 copies. 


ORDER NOW 
1709. West THIRD STREET 


CHAS. McMURRAY Remittance with Order 


DAYTON, OHIO 


LOUISE BARBER MATHIOT 


Announces that she 
will remain at her 
present address until 


December 20th. After 


that she will suspend 

: business for a few 
months. Will dispose 
of large collection of 
rare antique furniture, 
glass, china, silver, 
hooked rugs and many 
small articles suitable 
for Christmas at spe- 
cial prices. 


West Chester, Pa. R.F.D. 2 Tel. West Chester 480-R 
ON WHITFORD "ROAD BETWEEN LINCOLN AND 
POTTSTOWN HIGHWAYS 


MARKET sT. 
TOWILMINGTON 


KING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
415 E. Marin St., PatcHocug, L. I., N. Y. 


Largest Antique Shop on Long Island 


Old Four-Post Beds, Wing and other odd Chairs, High- 
boys, Chests of Drawers, Desks, Corner Cupboards, 
Andirons, Candelabra, several old Firearms, C. & I. and 
other Prints. The stock is constantly changing, and we 
always have some worth-while pieces. 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


BURLINGTON MAGAZINE MONOGRAPH 


CHINESE ART 


AN INTRODUCTORY REVIEW OF PAINTING, 
CERAMICS, TEXTILES, BRONZES, 
SCULPTURE, JADE, Ete. 
by 
ROGER FRY, BERNARD RACKHAM, 
LAURENCE BINYON, W. PERCEVAL YETTS, 
A. F. KENDRICK, OSVALD SIREN, 

W. W. WINKWORTH. 


150 illustrations in color and monotone. Valuable 
appendix, series of maps, etc. Medium, 4to. (Nearly 
as large as the Burlington Magazine.) $10.00 Illus- 
trated prospectus sent on request. 


E. WEYHE 


New York 


794 Lexington Ave. 


Single Subscriptions also received for The Burlington 
Magazine. Single copy, $1; by the year, $9. 


Prospectus free. 


Unusual Flasks and Karly 
Blown Glass Wanted 


Particularly specimens from Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


West Virginia, Kentucky and so-called Western 


factories. Describe fully. 


FRANK B. MELCHIOR 


2219 FRAZER AvE. N.W. CANTON, OHIO 


FOR THE TRADE 
Antiques at Auction Prices 


Large quantities of Pewter Plates, Bowls, Candlesticks, Ink- 
pots, Porringers, Wrought Iron Candlestands, Rush and 
Betty Lamps, Pottery, Staffordshire, Figures, Plates, Tobies, 
Lacquer and Tin Trays, Porcelain Figures and Vases, Paper 
Weights, Old Glass, Pink and Copper Luster, Paintings, Por- 
traits, Miniatures, ‘Silhouettes, Mirrors, Shawls, Needlework, 
Bellpulls, Footstools, Tin and Brassware, Prints, Paintings on 
Glass, and other things too numerous to mention. 


SUPPLYING COUNTRY DEALERS A SPECIALTY 
New Items Arriving Daily - What Are Your Wants? 


EDWARD MILLER 
679 Lexington Avenue, at 56th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Plaza 9962 


Antiques make welcome Christmas presents. 
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The Boston Evening Transcript was the first daily 36 95 
newspaper in the world that conducted a regular weekly e 

department devoted exclusively to the subject of an- 
tiques. For more than two years the Transcript has 
conducted such a department in its large Saturday issue 
under the editorship of Charles Messer Stow, am able 
commentator on the subject, and the interest among 


FLINT LOCK PISTOLS, for use 
or decoration. Brass trimmed, in 
working order, with flint, $6.95 


collectors and dealers has been so great that these pages 
are a stable part of the Saturday Transcript’s contents. each. Large stock antique pistols, guns, swords, 
The articles printed are written with authority and the spears, armor, navy lamps, etc. Catalogue, 
illustrations of rare and unusual pieces are chosen with 1925, 60th Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully 
the sole aim of interesting collectors and extending illustrated, contains pictures and historical in- 
their knowledge. formation of all American muskets and pistols, including 
Colts, since 1775, with all World War Guns. Mailed, 50c. 
Dealers have found this medium greatly to their ad- FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS é 
vantage because through the Transcript’s columns they 501 BROADWAY NEW YORK City 
can reach that part of the New England public which Established 1865 


buys antiques. The advertising of any dealer known to 
be unreliable is rejected. 
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A sample copy and advertising rates will gladly be 
sent to anyone applying to George A. Sammet, Mana- 
ger Antiques Department. 


Early American Queen 
Anne web foot dropleaf table, 
3 very beautiful copper tea 
urns—all old and original. 


Boston Evening Transcript MarTHA 
DeEHAaAs 
REEVES 


324 Washington Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


1026 PINE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
and 
20 POTTER STREET 
HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
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Telephone Liberty 6600 
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This exquisite French table of 
fruitwood marquetry with hid- 
den mirror individual tea-set of 
Old Vienna, and the fragment of 
historic toile de Jouy, also two 
fine panels of rose toile, Don 


18 W. Broan St. HoreweE 1, N. J. : 


Many small stands and tables, early Jersey green glass 
tumblers, Sandwich glass compotes, lamps, cup-plates, 
tumblers, goblets; pewter plates and lamps, brass candle- 


Quixote, lined with old blue ; : : . 
sticks—all suitable for Christmas gifts. 


print, are suggestive gifts for 
the lover of the antique. A col- 
lection of antique jewelry, min- 
iatures, tabatiéres, candlesticks 
of many metals, church and 
chateau pewter, etc., offers a 
good variety for Christmas. 


8 miles from Princeton — 13 miles from Trenton 


House With The Blue Blinds 


Offers rare pieces of old furniture, glass, china, bottles, 
pictures, hooked rugs, chintz, peuter, brasses, fine old 
ironware, latches, hinges, etc. 
Mr. & Mrs. GEorGE PARKER BOLLES, JR. 
ANA IQUAR TAs 
25 GEORGE STREET, BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


MarRION BootH Trask 
37 E. 57TH St.. New York 
Telephone Regent 7279 


WILMER MOORE 
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HEBBERT F. KNOWLES 
SEND FOR FALL LIST OF GLASS 


MAUDE POLLARD HULL 
111 E. FRANKLIN STREET 
RICHMOND, Va. 


PEWTER, CHINA AND PRINTS 


Especially fine collection old household utensils in 
iron, tin, brass and copper 

Elm Street Boston Post Road 

Spee MapIson, CONNECTICUT 

pecializing to 


“THE DISCRIMINATING BUYER” 


SPANGLER’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
On the Sproul Highway near the Cloister 
EPHRATA, PA. 

When in Lancaster County call and see our stock of 
Pennsylvania German Antiques. 

Received, rare Cloister print, Chronicon Ephratense, 
printed 1786; also Martyrer Spigel, 1748. 
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MUSEUMS--RARE BOOKS 
HISTORICAL ANTIQUES 
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Christmas shopping for antiques is a pleasure. 
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A Subscription to 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


makes a very welcome Christmas Present 


Os) 


Ay There are certain friends and relatives whom you wish 
to remember at Christmas. THE ANTIQUARIAN as a gift 
will save you money, save you time, yet be a delightful 
remembrance. And to whomsoever you send a year’s 


subscription as a Christmas present we will mail an ap- 
propriate card announcing your thoughtfulness. 


Its contents are of the highest quality and it is appropri- 
ate for men or women, old or young, for THE ANTIQUA- 
RIAN is many gifts in one. Bound, it becomes a valuable 
reference book. 

You are making a welcome gift. It will cause the recipi- 
ent to remember you pleasantly each month of the com- 
ing year. It keeps alive the thought and sentiment which 
inspired you at Christmas and is a pleasant reminder of 
the giver. 


eS) 
GIVE A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


as a Christmas Present to your friends 


$3.00 Per Year 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE New YorRK 


Invest your Christmas funds in antiques. 
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Antiques for 
Christmas Gifts 


Walnut hanging Cupboard with Rattail 
Hinges, set of six Windsor Chairs, set 
of- four Maple Chippendale Chairs, 
Maple desk (Curly Maple Four-Post 
Bed, Chest of Drawers and Highboy), 
Cherry Desk, Mahogany Secretary, 
Tables, Corner Cupboards, Mahogany 
Four-Post Bed, Mirrors, Pewter, Glass, 
Portraits, N. Currier Prints, Hooked 
Rugs, and Ironware. 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 WESTPORT AVENUE 


(Post Road) NorwaLk, CONN. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 Telephone 3528 


Visit the “Old Reliable’ 
THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE 


CHAS. H. PALMER, Proprietor 


321 WEST FRONT ST. 
PLAINFIELD Now: 


We carry at all times a large General Line of Antiques, 
and welcome your inspection. 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 BROADWAY 


BAYSIDE LONG ISLAND 
Early American Antiques 


Ship Models of Every Description 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
Stuyvesant 4053 


Louise Middleton Chapman 
11 EAST 8tuH STREET 
New York 


GOLD STENCIL WORK REPRODUCED 
We specialize on old Hitchcock Chairs 


JACKSON & SHAW 


Dealers in and Repairers of 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


424 W. MAIN St., PatcHocug, L. I., N. Y. 


THE ANTIQUARITA 
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Spinning Wheel 
Antique Shop 


In a Quaint Old House 
On a Quaint Old Street 


Christmas Suggestions 
Glass 


Tumblers : sets of six each, of amber, blue, canary, ruby, pur- 
ple glassware. Wine glasses: sets of six sea-blue, eight canary, 
twelve green, twelve ruby. Finger bowls: sets of nine green, 
twelve deep blue, twelve ruby, and many pairs in color. Pairs 
of beautiful glass vases: plain and decorated, in pale pink, blue, 
apple green, canary, amethyst, red. Pairs of ruby, green, 
French junk lustres, a pair of unusual deep red lustres. Pairs 
of Sandwich lamps in clear and colored glassware. Pairs of 
charming cologne bottles in Bristol pink and white, turquoise 
blue and white, canary, sapphire blue and gold. Fascinating 
display of colored scent bottles. A pair of Georgian drinking 
goblets. Collection of flip glasses of distinction, 


China 


Lustre jugs, fine American and English jugs. China tea sets, 
lustre tea sets. Pair of early marked Worcester sweet-meat 
dishes. Dainty French figures, and pairs of decorated Empire 
vases suitable for a boudoir. Beautiful collection of pink 
Staffordshire, a set of marked Davenport plates. Interesting 
Staffordshire dogs and figures. Museum collection of black 
basalt. Marked Davenport dinner service of sixty-eight pieces. 
Early marked Wedgewood pottery, plates, dishes, and com- 
potes, the latter in green and white with Dresden flowers— 
rarely lovely. 


Furniture 


Small sea chests, ship decoration; child’s quilt chest; chests 
of drawers; old Dutch dower chest charmingly painted in 
colors. Candlestands and small bedside tables. Duck-foot 
tavern table. Dressing tables. Odd Windsors. comb-back 
rockers, Queen Anne, and banister-back chairs. Swell-front 
bureau, Duncan Phyfe dining room table, Sheraton secretaty, 
rare Sheraton davenport all in mahogany. English walnut drop- 
leaf dining room table, eight delicate Hepplewhite legs, put 
together with wooden pegs. Dainty inlaid Sheraton secretary, 
cherry, Gothic doors, original brasses. Early Bible-stand, six 
Hitchcock chairs, Chippendale desk, two Sheraton chests of 
drawers, Queene Anne highboy—all in curly maple. 


Miscellaneous 


Old flasks, old pewter. Old looking glasses, singly and in 
pairs. Old trays, original decoration. Old paintings, prints. 
Old chintz, cross-stitch, coverlets. Hooked rugs—exceptional 
for their quality, quantity, beauty, and price: antique wool 
florals, geometrics, runners, many large floor rugs both in 
floral and geometric patterns. 


KATHERINE SPERRY 
LALLIE LEE KENNEDY 


35 Payette Street. > seem 
BEAcu 1554 


BosTon 
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Jnbest pour Christmas funds in antiques. 
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READY FOR DELIVERY 
EARLY AMERICAN BOTTLES AND FLASKS 


Revised Edition 
$15.00 for the two books (Library and Pocket sizes) until further notice for the remaining sets 


Twenty-eight Chapters of broad information, 26 Grouped Classifications describing upwards of 1000 bottles, the 
greater part shown on 150 plates 


An authoritative and painstakingly compiled work. No Collector or Casual Buyer of Glass can afford to be without it. 
1000 STANDARD COPIES ONLY 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER " 7he'seceg. 0" 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


European Antiques 


PLAZA ART 
ROOMS, Inc. 


EDWARD P. O’REILLY & SON 
Auctioneers 


5, 7, 9, 11 E. 59tH St.. NEw York 


Italian English French 


PEWTER dating from 1650 
FURNITURE XVIII-XIX Century 


We have now resumed our Weekly Exhibi- 
tions and Sales by Auction for the season of 
1926-27 in settlement of many Estates, and for 
legal liquidations, of paintings, tapestries, French, 
Italian and Spanish Antique and modern furni- 
ture, velvets and fabrics, prints, marble statuary, 
rugs, rare porcelains, jades and other objects of 
art. 


French Beds, Chairs in pairs and sets—ma- 
hogany, walnut, oak. Empire armchairs and 
Louis XV Lankints, small tables. Minia- 
tures on ivory. Imported glass and china- 
ware. Silhouettes. Also a large selection of 
candlesticks, oil portraits and miscellaneous 
interesting articles. All moderately priced. 
Buy Antiques for Christmas Presents 


190 @ee@e0@or@or over @er@erOe 


Expert appraisals for Federal and State 
Tax purposes. Recommended by 


DUVAL GALLERIES, INc. 


22 East 50TH STREET New YorRK 


leading law firms of 
New York City. 


W's 


PTT TULLIUS 
ANTIQUES FOR 
CHRISTMAS 
Cottage furniture. Maple low 
four-post-beds—a few curly. A 
: pair of Bow-back Windsors. 
- Curly maple and_ cherry 
stands—a large stock includ- 


* 
| ing Snake foot, Spider leg, 
z 
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Batik panel dyed with fast 
colors on cotton by Vernon 
Smith. 

Write for estimate on spe- 
cial work or a selection of 
panels on approval. 


QOOOOOOOOOOO OOOO LER O OOOO OOOO OOOO, 


‘The Sampler’ 
> #.mbieues. 


ASCOEF CGHISKLINNOPQ 
RETUVWXLYIE 
1234567890 
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turned legs and graceful tap- 
; ered legs, finished and un- 
; finished. Several unusual 
pieces of curly maple, Hand 
1 woven coverlets, and candle 
wick spreads. Majolica. 


THE SAMPLER 
ORLEANS Mass. 


Three mould glass, Bohemian 
glass, Cameo glass, Sandwich 
glass, Bennington pottery, 
graceful old stoneware jugs 
and crocks. <A pair of Sand- 


Panels may be seen at: 


“BSE SBR 2 HpOPH oD w 
=e 
; 


i. 
a 
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BESTCRAFTS’SKYLIGHT SHOP 
7 E. 39th St., New York City 

Junior LEAGue’s SHOP 
us your wants. 


’ S a St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 
ee 


“Lustre pitchers are always welcome Christmas gifts. 


ba cee ale Rawal lcd oe seed ar wich blue Lincoln drape 


bis pciaoee lamps, and other _ beautiful 
| TERE Cortland WY. | x lamps, Bottles and_ Prints. 


Prices reasonable. _ Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Call or write 
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THE AN T1QU ARIA 


BOOKS ON RARITIES 


The 1926 offering of books relating to rarities. interior decoration and topics of interest to anti- 


quarians is itemized below. Any book mentioned hereunder may be ordered from 
The Antiquarian, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
Remittance should accompany orders. 


ARCHITECTURE 

Cathedrals, Abbeys, Castles, by 
M. R. James; edition limited 
to 1,000 sets, 3 vols. each $4. 

Forgotten Shrines of Spain, by 
Mildred S. Byne, $5.00. 

Historic Houses of South Caro- 
lina. by Mrs. Hariettes Ker- 
shaw, $15.00. 

House and Home, by Greta Gray, 
$3.00. 

House of Simplicity, The, by 
Ethel Davis Seal, 8vo, 350 
pages. Illustrated, $2.50. 

Manors and Historic Homes of 
the Hudson Valley, The, by 
Eberlein, $12.50. 

Old New England Doorways, by 
Albert G. Robinson with many 
illustrations. Octavo, $5.00. 

Old Mission Churches and His- 
toric Houses of California, 
The, by Rexford Newcomb, 
$15.00. 


Practical Book of Architecture 
by Price, $7.50. 


Practical Book of Garden Archi- 
tecture, by Humphreys, $7.50. 


Small Manor Houses and Farm- 
steads in France, by Eberlein, 
$15.00. 


Spanish Gardens and Patios, by 
Mildred S. and Arthur Byne, 
$15.00. 


CHINA, POTTERY, EARTH- 

ENWARE AND PORCELAIN 

Bric-a-Brac Collector, The, by 
H. W. Lewer; fully illustrated, 
$3.00. 

Chats on English China, by 
Arthur Hayden with frontis- 
piece in colors and 150 illus- 
trations, 8vo, gilt, $4.00. 

Chats on Old Earthenware, by 
Arthur Hayden; colored front- 
ispiece, 150 carefully chosen 
illustrations, 8vo, $4.00. 

Chats on Oriental China, by J. F. 
Blacker; colored frontispiece 
and 70 illustrations, 8vo, $4.00. 

Chats on Wedgwood Ware, by 
Harry Barnard; fully  illus- 
trated, 8vo, $4.00. 

Chelsea Porcelain, by William 
King; 171 > alustrations, 7. m 
color. Large quarto, $20.00. 

China Collector, The, by H. W. 
Lewer; fully illustrated, $3.00. 

China Collector’s Pocket Com- 
panion, The, by Mrs. Bury Pal- 
liser; illustrated, l6mo. Special, 
$2.50. 

Chinese Porcelain, by W. G. Gul- 
land; 846 illustrations, 2 vols., 


$17.50. 


Collector’s Handbook to Ker- 
amics, The, by W. Chaffers; 
350 illustrations, 16mo. Special, 
$3.00. 

Dutch Pottery and Porcelain, by 
W. P. Knowles; 54 illustra- 
tions. Octavo, $4.50. 


Early American Pottery and 
China, by John Spargo; 8vo, 
400 pages, fully illustrated, $4. 

Early Ceramic Wares in China, 
The, by A. 12. Hetherington; 
illustrated. Quarto, $20.00. 


Farthernware Collector, The, by 
G. Woliscroft Rhead; fully il- 
lustrated, $3.00. 


English Pottery, by Bernard 
Rackham and Herbert Read; 
115 plates, 12 in color illustrat- 
ing 200 objects. Quarto. Boxed, 
$30.00. 

French Pottery and Porcelain, by 
H. Frantz: 77uillustrations, 7 in 
color. Octavo, $4.50. 

Handbook for China, by Carl 
Crow; fully illustrated, $4.00. 

Later Ceramic Wares of China, 
The, by R. L. Hobson; 49 il- 
lustrations in color and 120 in 
half-tone. Quarto, $30.00. 

Marks and Monograms on Euro- 
pean and Oriental Pottery and 


Porcelain, with upwards of 
3,000 Potter’s marks and illus- 
trations. Thick Octavo. Spe- 
cial, $24.00. 

Old China Book, The, by N. 
Hudson Moore; 156  illustra- 


tions, 8vo, $4.50. 


Old Derby Porcelain, by Frank 
Hurlbutt; colored frontispiece, 
59 illustrations, 4to, $5.00. 

Old Spode, by T. G. Cannon, 57 
illustrations, 4to, $5.00. 

Porcelain, Its Nature, Art and 
Manufacture, by W. Burton; 
50 illustrations. Octavo, $4.50. 

Potters and Potteries of Ben- 
nington, The, by John Spargo; 
limited edition of 750 copies; 
illustrated in color and black 
and white, $20.00. 

Pottery and Porcelain, Translated 
from the Danish of Emil Han- 
over; Edited by Bernard Rack- 
ham; Quarto. Vol. I, Earthen- 
ware and Stoneware (Europe 
and the Near East), $7.50; Vol. 
IL.) Dhes Harwast.:$7750 samviols 
III, European Porcelain, $7.50. 

Practical Book of Chinaware, by 
Eberlein and Ramsdell, $10.00. 

Wares of the Ming Dynasty, The, 
by R. L. Hobson; 128 illustra- 


tions, 11 in color; limited edi- 
tion, $25.00. 


RUGS AND CARPETS 
Famous Carpets in The Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Illustrated, 
edition strictly limited to 350 
numbered copies; 100 only for 
the U. S. Large folio, Boxed, 
Net, $40.00. 


Hand-Woven Carpets, Oriental 
and European, by A. F. Kend- 
rick and Gy) Ea iattersaul 
limited edition, over 200 illus- 
trations 19 in color, 25 vols, 
Large quarto, $32.00. 


Oriental Rugs, by John Kimberly 
Mumford; 16 colored plates 
and other illustrations. Large 
octavo, $6.00. 

Practical Book of Oriental Rugs 

by Lewis, $10.00. 

The Mystery of the Oriental Rug 
by G. Griffin Lewis, $2.00. 


FURNITURE 

Chats on Cottage and Farmhouse 
Furniture, by Arthur Hayden; 
73 full page illustrations, 8vo, 
$4.00. 

Chats on Old Furniture, by 
Arthur Hayden, with over 100 
text and full page illustrations, 
8vo, $4.00. 

Colonial Furniture of New Eng- 
land, The, by Irving Whitall 
Lyon; fully illustrated. 

Chinese Lacquer, by Lieut-Col. 
E. F. Strange (in preparation) ; 
Quarto, $20.00. 

Colonial Furniture in America, 
by Luke Vincent Lockwood; 
869 illustrations; 2 vols; large 
octavo. New edition with new 
material added, $30.00. 

Decoration of Furniture, The, by 
H. P. Shapland; Editor ot the 
“Cabinet Maker” (London); 
Profusely illustrated, 3 vols. 
Large 8vo, per volume, $5.00. 

Decorative Styles and Periods, 
by Helen C. Candee; 100 illus- 
trations, 8 vo, $5.00. 

Dictionary of English Furniture, 
The, by Percy MacQuoid and 
Ralph Edwards; illustrated; 
Three vols. Vol) andi Zeready. 
each volume, net, $35.00. 

‘Decorative Furniture, by George 
Leland Hunter, $25.00. 

Early American Furniture, by 
Charles O. Cornelius;  illus- 
trated, 8vo, 400 pages, $4.00. 

English Decoration and Furni- 


ture, 1760-1820, Division III, 
350 illustrations, 8 plates in 
collotype, $25.00. 

English Furniture, Decorative 


Woodwork and Allied Arts, by 
T. A. oStrange;seailluctnatecr 
Quarto, $10.00. 


FOR ADDITIONAL TITLES SEE 2 FOLLOWING PAGES. 


Antique shops are less crowded, buy antiques tor Christmas. 
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English Furniture, Its Essentials 
and Characteristics, by John C. 
Rogers; 140 illustrations and 
diagrams; large octavo, $7.50. 


French Furniture, by Andre 
Saglio, with numerous illustra- 
tions; octavo, $4.50. 


Furnishing the Little House, by 
Ethel Davis Seal; generously 
illustrated, 12mo, 200 pages, $2. 

Furniture Collector, The, by 
Edward W. Gregory; fully il- 
lustrated, $3.00. 

Furniture in England from 1660- 
1760, by Francis Lenygon; 400 
illustrations, 5 in color, $20.00. 

Handbook of Furniture Styles; 
75 photographs, chronological 
tables, etc., 8vo, 155 pages, $2. 

Old English Furniture, by J. T. 
Garside; illustrated, $3.75. 

Old English Furniture, by F. 
Fenn and B. Wyllie; 98 illus- 
trations; Octavo, $4.50. 

Oak Collector, The, by Maciver 
Percival; fully illustrated, $3. 

Old English Furniture and Its 
Surroundings, 1660-1800, by 
Maclver Percival; illustrated; 
Quarto, $7.50. 

Old Furniture Book, The, by N. 
Hudson Moore; 70 _ illustra- 
tions, 8vo, $4.50. 

Old French Furniture and Its 
Surroundings, by Eliza Mail- 
lard; illustrated; Quarto, $7.50. 

Period Furnishings, by C. R. 
Clifford; 2731 illustrations, 
$7.50. 

Practical Book of Furnishing 
Small House and Apartment, 
by Holloway, $7.50. 

Practical Book of Italian, Span- 
ish and Portuguese Furniture, 
by Eberlein and Ramsdell, $10. 

Practical Book of Period Furni- 
ture, by Eberlein and McClure, 
$9.50. 

GLASSWARE 

A History of Old English Glass, 
by Francis Buckley; 50 illus- 
trations, 250 copies, $25.00. 

American Glass, by Mary Harrod 


Northend, with many illustra- 
tions, 8vo, $5.00. 


Bottle Book, by Charles McMur- 
ray, (ready Jan. 1); 75 engrav- 
ings. Pocket size, limited edi- 
tion, $10.00. 

Early American Bottles and 
Flasks, by Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer; 100 photo engravings, 
2 books. Price on request. 

European Glass, by Wilfred 
Buckley; illustrated, small 
quarto, $25.00. 

Old Glass, European and Ameri- 
can, by N. Hudson Moore, 


with notable illustrations from 
photos; large 8vo, $10.00. 


Glass Collector, The, by Maclver 
Percival; fully illustrated, $3. 


INTERIOR DECORATING 


Batsford’s Library of Decorative 
Art, Division II. Decorations 
in England from 1660-1770, by 
Francis Lenygon; 350 illustra- 
tions, 4 in color, $20.00. 


Color Schemes for the Home and 
Model Interiors, by Frohne 
and Jackson, $5.00. 

Decorative Motives of Oriental 
Art, by Katharine Ball; fully 
illustrated; large 4to, $12.50. 

Historical Wall Papers, by 
Nancy McClelland, $25.00. 


Historical Guide to French In- 
teriors, by T. A. Strange; 400 
pages of illustrations; small 
quarto, $10.00. 


A History of English Wallpaper, 
by A. V. Sugden and J. L. Ed- 
mondson, with 70 plates in 
color and 150 illustrations in 
half-tone; large quarto. (Jin 
preparation), about, $22.00. 


The New Interior, by Hazel H. 
Adler; photo and drawings, 8 
in full color; royal 8vo, 315 
pages, $5.00. 


Practical Book of Decorative 
Wall Treatment, by McClel- 
land, $10.00. 


Practical Book of Interior Deco- 
ration, by Eberlein, McClure 
and Holloway, $8.50. 

Practical Book of Learning Dec- 
oration and Furniture, by Hol- 
loway, $4.50. 


JEWELRY, MINIATURES 


Chats on Miniatures, by J. J. 
Foster; very fully illustrated, 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

Chats on Old Jewelry and Trink- 
ets, by Maciver Percival; illus- 
trated, 8vo, $4.00. 

Early Chinese Jades, by Dame 
Una Pope-Hennessey; art can- 
vas, large 4to, with 10 color 
plates and 50 half-tones, boxed, 
$25.00. 

The Miniature Collector, by Dr. 
George C. Williamson; fully il- 
lustrated, $3.00. 


LACE, NEEDLEWORK, EM- 
BROIDERY, CHINTZ AND 
TEXTILES 
Chintz Book, The, by Macvier 
Percival with 4 color plates 
and many black and white il- 

lustrations, 4to, $5.00. 

Chats on Old Lace and Needle- 
work, by Mrs. E. L. Lowes; 
fully illustrated, 8vo, $4.00. 

English Embroidery, by A. F. 
Kendrick; 60 illustrations; oc- 
tavo, $4.50. 

History of Lace, A, by Mrs. 
Bury Palliser; 266 illustrations; 
quarto, Special, $20.00. 


Historic Textile Fabrics, by R. 
Glazier; over 200 illustrations, 
4 in color; large 8vo, $8.00. 

Practical Book of Tapestries, by 
Hunter, $10.00. 


Quilts: Their Story and How to 
Make Them, by Marie D. Web- 
ster; illustrated, $5.00. 

Lace Book, The, by N. Hudson 
Moore; fully illustrated, 8vo, 
$3750; 

Lace and Embroidery Collector, 
The, by Mrs. R. E. Head; fully 
illustrated, $3.00. 

Tapestry Book, The, by Helen C. 
Candee; 4 full-page  illustra- 
tions in color and about 100 in 
black and white, 8vo, $6.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
FOR THE COLLECTOR 
Amenities of Book Collecting, by 
A. Edward Newton. Many il- 

lustrations. $4.00. 


Antiques and Curios in Our 
Homes, by G. M. Vallois, with 
frontispiece in color and 6l 
half-tone plates, 4to, $4.50. 


Book of Old Dolls, The, by 
Esther Singleton, with many 
full page color plates and il- 
lustrations in black and white; 
large royal 8vo, $10.00. 


British Sporting Artists from 
Barlow to Herring, by Water 
S. Sparrow; 27 illustrations in 
color and 76 illustrations in 
black and white, $15.00. 

Chats on Autographs, by A. M. 
Broadley; illustrated, 8vo, $4. 

Chats on Costume, by G. Woolis- 
croft Rhead; illustrated, 8vo, 
$4.00. 

Chats on Household Curios, by 
Fred W. Burgess; illustrated, 
8vo, $5.00. 

Chats on Old Clocks, by Arthur 
Hayden, 80 plates, 8vo, $4.00. 
Chats on Postage Stamps, by F. 
J. Melville; illustrated, 8vo, $4. 


Collector’s Handbook, by _ MT. 
Litchfield; 12mo, Special, $5.00. 


Collector’s Luck in England, by 
Alice Van Leer Carrick, with 
illustrations, 229 pages, $3.00. 

Collecting of Antiques, The, by 
Esther Singleton; 8vo. Includ- 
ing china, silver, glass, furni- 
ture and rugs. Illustrated with 
many plates. $7.50. 

Early American Craftsmen, by 
Walter A. Dyer; over 100 illus- 
trations, 8vo, 387 pages, $4.00. 


English Inn, Past and Present, 
The, by Eberlein and Richard- 
son, $7.50. 

First Steps in Collecting, by G. 
M. Vallois, with 4 full page 
color plates and 60 illustrations 
in halftone, 8vo, $5.00. 


Any of these books may be ordered from 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


Antique gifts are more appropriate for Christmas. 
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Historic Costumes, F. M. Kelly 
and Randolph Schwabe, about 
70 plates, over 10 pen and ink 


Chats on Old Silver, by Arthur 
Hayden; fully illustrated, 8vo. 
$4.00. 


THE AN TTQUAR aA) 


Book of British Etchings from 
Barlow to Seymour Haden, A, 
by W. Shaw Sparrow, fully il- 


drawings; large octavo; art Early Chinese Bronzes, by Al- lustrated, 4to, $12.50. 

pnen gilt, oat bert J. Kopp; over 200 illustra- Colbur-Prints of Hioshigs, The, 
Introduction to the Study of tions in collotype on 104 plates by Edward F. Strange; sixteen 

Chinese Sculpture, An, by and six plates in color; quarto, colored pages and 36 black and 


Leigh Ashton, with 63  full- 
page plates; quarto, $15.00. 
Lure of the Antique, The, by 
Walter Dyer; drawings by 
Harry Fenn; 159 photographs 
and drawings, 8vo, 499 pages, 

$4.00. 

New York Yesterday and Today, 
by Henry Collins Brown; 32 
color plates; a hundred pic- 
tures in black and white; old 
sites compared with new. $5.00. 

Old Clock Book, The, by N. 
Hudson Moore; __ illustrated, 
7vo, $3.50. 

Old New England Inns, by Mary 
Caroline Crawford; illustrated, 
8vo; boxed, $8.50. 

Practical Book of American An- 
tiques, by Eberlein and Mc- 
Clure, $8.50. 

Stamp Collector, The, by Stanley 
C. Johnson; fully illus., $3.00. 


OLD METALS 


American Pewter, by J. B. Ker- 
foot; edition limited to 1,50¢ 
copies; 359 illustrations show- 
ing 300 pieces of Pewter and 
reproductions; 213 marks by 
115 makers, $25.00. 


Chats on Old Coins by Fred W. 
Burgess; fully ilustrated, 8vo, 
$4.00. 

Chats on Old Copper and Brass, 
by Fred W. Burgess; fully il- 
lustrated, 8 vo, $4.00. 

Chats on Old Pewter, by H. J. 

. J. Masse; illustrated, 8vo, 
$4.00. 

Chats on Old Sheffield Plate, by 
Arthur Hayden, with frontis- 
piece and 53 full-page illus- 
trations; large 8vo, $4.00. 


ORDER BLANK FOR BOOKS 


$30.00. 


Hall Marks on Gold and Silver 
Plate, by W. Chaffers; illus- 
trated; Imp. octavo, Special, 
$14.00. 


Handbook To Hall Marks on 
Gold and Silver Plate, by W. 
Chaffers: 12mo; Special, $3.75. 


Medal Collector, The, by Stanley 
C. Johnson; fully illus. $3.00. 


Old English Silver, by W. W. 
Watts; 300 illustrations in col- 
lotype on about 150 plates; 
quarto, $30.00. 

Pewter Collector, The, by H. J. 
L. J. Masse; fully illustrated, 
$3.00. 

Old Pewter, by Malcolm Bell; 
106 illustrations; octavo, $4.50. 

Rhode Island -Pewterers and 
Their Work, by Charles A. 
Calder; edition limited to 100 
copies; 41 illustrations, $10.00. 

Sheffield Plate, by B. Wyllie, 
with numerous. illustrations; 
octavo, $4.50. 

Silver and Sheffield Plate Col- 
lector, by W. A. Young; fully 
illustrated, $3.00. 

Some Notes on American Pew- 
terers, by Louis Guerineau 
Myers; edition limited to 1,000 
copies; 74 illustrations, $6.00. 


PRINTS, DRAWINGS AND 
ETCHINGS 
Aeronautical Prints and Draw- 
ings, by W. L. Marsh. $25.00. 
An Introduction to the Study of 
Chinese Painting, by Arthur 
Waley, with 50 plates, 6 in 

color; quarto, $20.00. 


white illustrations, 4to, $25.00. 


Chats on Naval Prints, by E. 
Keble Chatterton; 34 illustra- 
tions, 8vo, $4.00. 


Chats on Japanese Prints, by A. 
D. Ficke; frontispiece in color 
and 48 illustrations, 8vo, $4.00. 


Chats on Old English Drawings, 
by Randall Davies; fully illus- 
trated, 8vo, $4.00. 


Chats on Old Prints, by Arthur 
Hayden; colored frontispiece 
and 50 full-page illustrations, 
8vo, $4.00. 


Famous Prints, by Weitenkampf. 
$25.00. 


How to Appreciate Prints, by 
Weitenkampf. $3.00. 


Japanese Colour Prints, by Laur- 
ence Binyon and J. J. O’Brien 
Sexton, with 16 plates in color 
and 28 in halftone illustrating ” 
more than 50 prints; quarto, 


$25.00. 


Lithographs of N. Currier and 
Currier & Ives, by Warren 
Weaver; illustrated, $10.00. 


Story of British Sporting Prints, 
by Captain Frank Siltzer; four 
illustrations in color and 16 in 


black and white, $7.50. 


SHIP MODELS 


Ship Model Making, by Captain 
E. Armitage McCann; pro- 
fusely illustrated, $2.50. 


Nance, Ship Models, by W. L. 
Marsh. $25.00. 


Please send me the following books. My check to cover all costs is enclosed. 


TIPTLEORsBOOK 


AUTHOR 


PRICE 


To Tur ANTIQUARIAN 
461 Eighth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


City and State 


Gibing antiques is like giving bonds, an inbestment. 
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WANTED 


TO PURCHASE 


OLD FLASKS STIEGEL GLASS 
PRINTS EARLY SILVER 


FURNITURE 


TUUEUU EEE LUUU COEUR os 


GENUINE OLD STRETCHER BASE WING CHAIR $225.00 
PLEASE SEND PHOTOGRAPHS WITH PRICES 


Unusual gifts, in old jewelry, interesting boxes, - 
small tables, chairs, mirrors and original drawings 
by the masters, for sale. 


(GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
Showrooms: 1742 M Street, N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


KATHERINE N. LorING 


WAYLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 


SUTTTTTTTEETEEEEEE 


TTL 


PEWTER 


Plates and Utensils, Tea and Coffee Pots, 
Porringers, Pitchers, Candlesticks, Lamps, 
Cans, Jugs and Creamers 


ESMOND GALLERY 


1113 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


eG, eg Genuine Old OLD SILVER 


English Furniture 
17th and 18th 


Centuries 


Spoons,’ Sugars, Sugar Tongs, Services, 
Tankards and Marrow Spoons 


OLD BRASS AND COPPER 


Jacobean Oak OLD JEWELRY AND TRINKETS 
Perea 4 ati Queen Anne 
——e Walnut 
TSR om Chippendale and 


Also a choice selection of Reproductions in 
Sheraton 


silver and pewter 


TIS, 
» 


GIFTS FOR ALL 


Call or write for prices 
Repairers of jewelry, silver and pewter 


Moderate 
Prices 


This historic chair is one of a set made to com- 
memorate a visit of Charles II to his old college, 


Oriel College, Oxford. 


GISIBIBIBIRION, eae ns 


Gibe antiques for Christmas presents, 
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ELIZABETH BACON 


Antiques 


SoutH SA.teM, N. Y. WESTCHESTER CouNnTY 
(Between Katonah, N. Y., and Ridgefield, Conn.) 


The Shop Beautiful 


NorTHBORO 2: MASSACHUSETTS 
On Boston and New York Highway 


G. L. TILDEN 


GLASS CUP PLATES 
HENRY CLAY FACING RIGHT 
MAID OF MIST IN GREEN 
CONSTITUTION : FULTON : CADMUS 
THIRTY VARIETIES OF EAGLES 


HOUND = VICTORIAS: THISTLE 
OVER 1200 CUP PLATES IN STOCK 
WRITE ME YOUR WANTS 


AUTUMN SALE 


Large selection choice hooked rugs, mahogany, 
maple, pine and fruit-wood furniture. Sets of 
chairs. Odd chairs. Rare open corner supboard. 
Glass. Unusual quilts. Lamps. Pictures. 

My advertisement, when it gets in at all, seems to 
be always stuck in some corner that is hard to 


ANTIQUES EXCLUSIVELY AT AUCTION 
Every Wednesday at 10:30 A. M. 


We offer only original pieces, antiques in the 
rough, in lots of from 300 to 500 pieces weekly 
—every Wednesday at 10:30. 
Furniture China Glass Pewter 
Prints Paintings 
ALL GOODS SOLD WITHOUT RESERVE 
Sales Solicited From Dealers and Collectors 


BRIDGEWAY AUCTION CO. 


N. E. Cor. 8th & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia 
H. G Hellerman and Sol. H. Cohen, Auctioneers 


MARTHA MORGAN 


Antiques and Prints 


847 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


FRANK W. BARTON Telephones 
President Richmond, 3166 & 3167 


Hooked Rugs 


We have an extraordinarily large and varied 
collection of choice hooked rugs from 
which we are glad to send selections on 
approval to responsible dealers or collectors. 


For December I have plenty of card 

tables, 3 dining tables, plenty of side 

chairs, both in mahogany and walnut. 

I also have some nice arm chairs in 
walnut. 


J. RAYMOND BLINN 


w ENGLAND SALES ASSOCIATION, INC. 
18 Locust STREET Ne iy 


222 State Street 


HAVERHILL, Mass. 
BOSTON, MASs. 


CRANFORD COTTAGE | 
7 Smith Court 


Beacon Hill Boston, Mass. 


Authentic Antiques for Christmas Gifts 
Several early American tea-sets at reduced pri : etree 
free x : fees prices. Fine Lowestoft, Historical Blue, Sunderland Pitchers, 
sual selections of pink and copper lustre ware. Empire Urns and Vases, Pink and Silver Lustre, Marble 
_ Breakfast sets consisting of plate and cup and saucer Vases, Staffordshire, Fine Girondoles, Early American 
in pink lustre and other colorful wares. Furniture. 


Choice pieces of pewter. 


F. NOBLE Co. 


Odd pitchers in great variety. 


Very fine water pitcher of Sandwich glass, thumb 
print pattern and a glorious cranberry red in color. 


eed 


789 Mavison AVENUB, at 67TH STREET 
Rhinelander 0347 Est. 35 Years 
We do expert repairing of china and glass 


Capen you gibe an antique, it’s different. Duplicates are rare. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


The Century Library of 
American Antiques 
Edited by Waldo R. Browne 


@ At last a library of well- 
written, informative, and thoroughly authoritative books, 
embracing the whole field of early American arts and 
crafts, invaluable for professional dealer, collector or oc- 
casional buyer. 


@ For the making of this 
Library there has been assembled a distinguished group of 
eminent specialists, whose authority is supreme. 
is an octavo, beautifully illus. and bound. 


Each book 


Early American Furniture 
By Charles O. Cornelius 


‘Associate Curator of American Art, 
Metropolitan Museum of Arts 


yA) 
$4.00 


Early American Pottery & China 
By John Spargo 


@ Spargo of Bennington has written a delightful and a 
complete history of national ceramics. Fully illus. $4.00 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 


Publishers of Enduring Books 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 


@ A complete survey and history of the subject. 
illus. 


Mother Ann Wing Chair 
$40.00 


I have a limited number of 
old wide pine boards from 
which I will make this won- 
derful reproduction, all hand 
work, rocking fore plane 
marks showing as if old, 
and finished natural. 


T. PARKER 
WOrBN 
110 EAsTteERN AVENUE 
GLOUCESTER, Mass. 


Antique 


Furniture 


An unusually fine showing of Genuine Antique 
Furniture, some beautifully restored, other pieces 
in the rough. 


PINE MAPLE 


MAHOGANY 


CHERRY 


Our stock includes a number of fine old desks, 
various tables—drop-leaf, piecrust, tilttop, gate- 
leg; chairs, Hepplewhite sideboard, chests of draw- 
ers, grandfather clocks, old mirrors, and many 
other odd pieces. 


Prices Reasonable Nothing Misrepresented 


WINICK & SHERMAN 


613 Lexington Avenue New York 


TVET 
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See 


ere an REMOVAL NOTICE 
| We beg to announce the 
_ removal of our business to 
| more spacious quarters at 
| 662 LEXINGTON AVE., 
NEW YORK CITY 
| Long experience in buying 
_ and selling antiques, both 
| American and English, en- 
ables us to give bargains 
_which cannot be equalled 
anywhere, and we invite 
you to come and examine 
our stock. 


M. C. MEADE 
662 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 
i (Bet. 55th and 56th Sts.) 


TUTOR TUCO 


SUE 
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QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
Queen Anne Corners Accord, Mass. 


An early American gate leg table, maple top, ex- 
tremely fine turnings with the original butterfly hinges. 


Special sale of antique jewelry for Christmas gifts. 


Decorative old trays and many handsome pieces 
suitable for wedding presents. 


INLAND STATE ROAD, HALF WAY BETWEEN 
BOSTON AND PLYMOUTH. ROUTE 3. 


Telephone 
Rockland, Mass. 
1245-R 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
ANTIQUES 
The Francis Nye House 
MATTAPOISETT MASSACHUSETTS 


Beautiful and Useful Antiques for Christmas— 
Reasonably Priced 


Canton ginger jars with covers, deep blue, $12.00 
Same without covers, for lamps, $8.00. 
Wrought iron trivit, pierced brass top, 
Staffordshire figures suitable for lamps, 
Also pairs of figures for book ends. 
Sandwich glass pairs of figures for book ends. 

Brass candlesticks in pairs, at $15.00 pr. 

Cameo brooches, beautiful subjects, $25.00. 

Perfume bottles in beautiful colors. 

Marked Bennington water jug or pitcher. 

Oval delft platter. : r 
Liquor chest, bottles and glasses, beautifully decorated in gold. 
Camphor wood desk box. 
Tel. Mattapoisett 143 


$20.00. 
$10.00 to $25.00. 


Correspondence solicited 


Antiques make welcome Christmas presents, 


MARTHA DeHAAS REEVES 
Christmas Suggestions 


Fine inlaid shaving mirror, original 
brasses, and label on back, made in 
| Sele PONE ernst Rak We WU Sle te AO es BOP SABLE $65.00 
Very fine pink lustre pitcher with raised 
figures of deer and trees, proof condi- 
Mon..6y> inches Mish, seers ee 60.00 
Soft paste bowl, decoration in brown 
and blue, on outside, proof condition, 
10!4 in. diameter, 434 in. high................... 35.00 
Silver glass gazing globe, 11 in. high.. 25.00 
Lowestoft tea pot, rose decoration............ 30.00 
Thumbseal covered white glass compote 8.00 


Set of Walnut hanging shelves, perfect 
condition, very mice shape...2 2 ee 35.00 
Pewter drain, 1544 in. by 111% in, 


Wwontertulw{oGia ttay. 2 eee 40.00 
Blue glass lamp, 9!/2 in. high... eee 9.00 
3 piece set of Newhall, tea pot, creamer, 
and slop bowl, almost same decoration 
as Lowestoft, would go nicely with it 
pertect, condition, s3 upleces me sro. 45.00 


MARTHA DeHAAS REEVES 

1026 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
and 

20 PoTTER STREET, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


PA. 


Holiday Suggestions 


GOODIES BASKETS @AT 33:00 


packed by the Fuguets 


and filled with 


Mm Apple Butter - Honey ~- Jellies - Maple Sugar , 
: Fruits - Nuts Fruit Cake - Etc. 


e/) °. 
‘: also e 


OLD FASHIONED ENGLISH ¢ 
! FRUIT CAKE : 

; Baked in any desired size ° 
$e: $1.50 PER POUND 


SENT POSTPAID ANYWHERE 


On the Basket there will be a forwarding charge of 
fifty cents outside of New York City 
or beyond reasonable distance of Wee 


THE YANKEE TAVERN 
347 Post Roap 


DarIEN, Conn. 


Christmas NEE or antiques is a pleasure. 
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A PILGRIM TABLE 
DUNCAN PHYFE SOFA TABLE 
QUEEN ANNE CHERRY HIGHBOY 
CHERRY SLANT TOP DESK 
S. WILLARD PATENT BANJO CLOCK 
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465 JEFFERSON STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
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QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


QUEEN ANNE CORNERS 
ACCORD, :: MASS. 


Some fine old panelling and sheathing. Several 
Mantels and corner cupboards of fine designs. 


INLAND STATE ROAD HALF WAY BETWEEN 
BOSTON AND PLYMOUTH 


Telephone Rockland 1245-R 
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MITCHELL’s AUCTION ROoMs 
173 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
J. M. MITCHELL, Auctioneer and Appraiser 


Antique Auctions conducted for Dealers or Private Parties 


H. .£. BURGESS 
Early American Furniture 
Panel Work, Doors and Mantels 


358 WEST PUTNAM AVENUE 
Boston Post Road Greenwich, Conn. 


Phone 1213 
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E. GOTTSCHALK 


“The Old Print Shop”’ 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


Where can be found one of the largest 


Collections of Prints in America— 
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Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 


Color Mezzotints 


Sporting Prints 
Currier & Ives 
Fashion Plates 
Etchings 
Maps 
And many other interesting subjects. 


PAAR WAMOUMZZACEMNAMOOKAZA AE NWAOOMZZA 
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pi rare to Boston will 
find a selected line of 
ANTIQUES IN THE ROUGH 


at the 
Henry FirzGERALD ANTIQUE SHOP 
81 CHARLES STREET ’ ’ Boston, Mass, 


Mrs. M. B. CooKEROW 
265 KING STREET 


PoTrTsTOWN, PENNA. 


Unusual Antiques 
for 
Particular ‘People 


69 


Gouverneur 
Morris Mantel 


Earl of New York has on exhibition and for 
sale many rare and early American Colonial 
Mantels, Marble or Wood. Suitable for the 
Town or Country home. Also early light- 
ing fixtures, period French, Italian, Spanish, ’ 
and Georgian Mantels, wrought iron win- 
dow grilles, doors, stair rails, marble fonts. 
ANTIQUES—real heirlooms of the past— 
some quaint and unusual pieces for the 
buyer who appreciates them. 


WALTER G. EARL 


235 E. 42nd St. (bet. 2nd and 3rd Aves.) New York 


BITTE CUCEECECUUELUE CLUE CUCCULLULLL LOL OULU LL CLL CULO Loe bb 
= Apert L. Morse & SON = 
= 637 Madison Ave. New York City = 
= ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS = 
SST 
2x 
= pe Wes -Y OUENIG : 
= ART GALLERIES : 
= Established twenty-five years ago 2 
2 First gallery in Chicago to deal exclusively in = 
= American Art. Have added an Heirloom De- = 
2 partment, with Early American Furniture, = 
= Glass, Pewter, China and Prints. = 
Z Important Examples 3 
: J. W. YOUNG : 
2 414 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Iil. 2 
Se sadanratyanwutan fanrvinaninrenseniaganinucnotaratsitensmesat 


Doe pour Christmas shopping carly = - buy antiques. 


Stocks — Entireties 
and 


Collections Purchased 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


Spruce - Cor. 18th St. 
Phila, Pa. 


Fine Georgian Mahogany 
pedestal sideboard 5 ft. 9 
inches, $112. Antique 
Mahogany wine cooler 
(interior missing) carved 
pawfeet, $50. 
Early Mahogany 3 section 
Dining Table opening to 
P2e tere atdiOU: Pair 
Georgian cut glass lustres, 
$40. Masonic Sunderland 
Lustre Jugs. Everything 
guaranteed as represented. 
Expert packing. Prompt 
W. LEE shipment. Consular de- 
Wholesale Antiques tails supervised. 
120 Halifax Old Road, Huddersfield, England 
Cable LEE, ANTIQUES, Birkby Huddersfield 


ISABEL CARLETON WILDE 


Announces an 
Exhibition of 
AMERICAN PRIMITIVES 
Paintings on Velvet 
Paintings on Glass 
Portraits in Oil 
Water Colors 
Pastels 
Tinsels 


Twenty South Street Between Boylston and Dunster 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Porter 2285 


THE AN TIQW A Rew 


Bad 


In searching for 
antiques do not 
neglect to visit 
my new shoppe. 
Here you will 
find a fine col- 
lection of Early 
American An- 
tiques worthy of 
inspection. 


mK 


Early Pennsylvania Cabinet 


Refinished and original in every respect, 
including original hardware. 
Size 3014 x 2614 x 12. 


F. S. CAPOZZI 


337 BLOOMFIELD AVE. Montcrair, N. J. 


The 16 E. 13th Street 
Antique Shop 


New York 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE - PANELLING - MANTELS 
HARDWARE - FEATHER BOARDS 
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PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all style in 
Furniture and Furnishings. 


An Encyclopedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Dec- 
orations. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, 
size 914 x 12; 112 fabric illustrations covering all 
periods; 360 illustrations of chairs alone; 800 of 
carvings, design details, table tops, chair legs, 
etc.; 800 design motifs of furniture, walls and 
ceilings; also 65 interiors. 


1922 EDITION, $7.50 POSTPAID. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 FourtH AVENUE New York, N. Y. 


VLILLILILLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LLL 
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Jnbest your Christmas tunds in antiques. 


mia N TITQUARIAN 
S00 


Auctions Discoveries Collections 


THe ArT News, published every week during 
the art season, reports all of the important auction 
sales, giving prices and purchasers of antique fur- 
niture of every period, porcelains, textiles, rugs, 
paintings, etc. It is invaluable to the collector, 
giving him an immediate knowledge of current 
values. 

Discoveries in the field of art, new or revised at- 
tributions and expert opinions on works and ob- 
jects of art are reported regularly. 

Additions to great collections, careful analysis of 
collections offered for sale and other news of the 
collecting field is printed in time to be of value. 
No collector can afford to be without The Art 
News, for there is no other source of informa- 
tion so timely or complete. 


SOS yY WW NY WHO PWS 2 Re No 
49 West 45TH STREET, NEw Y 


Subscription Advertising Rates 
$5.00 Per Year on Application 


2 
. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 
ANTIQUE COMPANY 


1725 CHESTNUT STREET 
_ PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


takes pleasure in offering this month a fine 
collection of old dark blue Staffordshire 
plates, platters and jugs, among which is a 
9-inch flat plate of the Mormon Temple of 
Nauvoo, Illinois, exceedingly rare; 10-inch 
flat plates of Erie Canal, B. @ O.R.R., and 
Boston State House in pink. We also have 


a fine collection of old Lowestoft, Worces- 
ter, and Chelsea china, a number of interest- 
ing Staffordshire figures, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey glass, and we must especially 
mention a fine set of old silver luster Pratt- 
ware jugs and many desirable pieces of 
antique furniture, glass and china. 


We have the desk used by Dexter 
Pratt, the village blacksmith of Cam- 
bridge (subject of Longfellow’s poem). 
This piece is authenticated by his led- 
ger, daybook, and we have a_ sworn 
afidavit of the daughter of Charles 
Houghton Pratt, adopted son of Dexter 
Pratt. 
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“The 


Katharine Willis Shops 


American 
Antiques 


PROWUCED 


Send for 
my 
Christmas 
List 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 HILLSIDE AVE., Jamaica, N. Y. C. 


(20 minutes from Broadway) 


FOR IMPARTIALITY AND SCHOLARSHIP READ 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


For Connoisseurs 
Founded 1903 


Tur BURLINGTON MAGAZINE is indispensable to all 
seriously interested in art. 


It deals with all forms of art, both ancient and modern, 
and thus appeals equally to the student and to the 
collector. 


Its contributors are the foremost art scholars in the 
world. The size and quality of its illustrations are un- 
surpassed. For nearly a quarter of a century it has held 
its position as the most important and comprehensive 
art journal published. 


For its wide range, accurate scholarship, important state- 
ments of current movements, for its beautiful presenta- 
tion, THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE stands first. Rela- 
tive to the value of the service given its cost is small. 
A Classified List of the Principal Articles published (1905-1920) 
can be obtained free on application. This list includes important 


articles contributed by the leading authorities in England, France, 
Italy, Spain, Holland, Belgium, Germany and America. 


THE SUBJECTS INCLUDE: Architecture, Arms and Armour, 
Books, Bindings and Manuscripts, Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chi- 
nese Porcelain, Coins and Medals, Ceramics and Glass, Embroid- 
eries and Lace, Engravings and Drawings, Miniature, Pewter, Plate 
and Silver, Painters and Painting, Sculpture, Tapestries, Furniture, 
Greek Art, Ivories, Lead Works, etc. 


Annual Subscription (including indexes), $9.00. 
Single Copies, $1.00. 


THe BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 
E. WEYHE, 494 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Early American glass makes beautiful Christmas gifts. 
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Pennsylvania Antiques 


in the Rough 
AND PLENTY TO CHOOSE FROM! 


Pennsylvania Dutch Chests 


Dressers 
Empire Bureaus 
Chairs 


Tables 
Pennsylvania Pottery and Glass 


SILAS J. STAHL 


501 Kinc STREET POTTSTOWN, PA. 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
ANTIQUES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ENTRANCE ON 13th ST. 


al 
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FOR CHRISTMAS SHOPPERS 


We Are Offering Some Exceptionally Fire Pieces of 
Early American Furniture at Particularly Attractive 
Prices: 
A Curly Maple Slant Top Desk 
Small Hepplewhite Sideboard 
Sheraton Sideboard with Curly Maple Tambour 
Highboy—Claw and Ball Feet 
Curly Maple Drop Leaf Dining Table 
And Hundreds of Small Items in Glass, China and 
Pewter Will Enable You to Select Just the Right Gift 
for One Who Loves or Collects Antiques. 


H. A. and K. S. McKEARIN 


21 East 64TH STREET New York 


ca 
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STULL ELLE 
Lustre pitchers are always welcome Christmas gifts. 


THE ANTIQUARIS 


For Collectors and Buyers of 
Antiques 


A Directory of Antique Dealers and Decorators, also 
Gift Shops, where antiques are sold, will be published 
about February Ist, 1927. Price $5.00. A list of 
over two thousand dealers’ names and addresses, with 
the probability that many more will be added before 
going to press. All names will be listed by State and 
Town. 


A VALUABLE DIRECTORY FOR@AED 
COLLECTORS AND RETAIL AND 
WHOLESALE MERCHANTS 


Those Listed Buy as Well as Sell 


Dealers may have their names and addresses listed for 
$1.00. Subscribers for the directory will be listed 
without charge. Edition will be limited. Prepare now 
for next spring and summer. 


Not Responsible for Money Sent by Mail 
Send Check or Money Order 


MorTIMER J. DOWNING 
Room 305 Plaza Art Building 


9 East 59TH STREET New York, N. Y. 


Member of Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 


Specialist in forming 

Collections of Early 

American and Old 

English Paintings and 
Prints 


Interior Decoration of 
Homes and Offices 


Studio, 2 flights up 
HarRIET ENDICOTT WAITE 


114 East 57TH STREET 
New York CIty 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAMPS—GLASSW ARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 
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ITEMS FOR SALE 
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RARE FLASKS, ten yards of historic chintz, Sheraton 

tent bed, maple. Small curly maple chest, writing 
armchair, Windsor bench, six very early walnut slat- 
back chairs, historic handkerchief, pair old emerald 
green lamps, mahogany footstool, cross-stitch cover, 
beautiful antique India shawl. Exceptionally good 
old tinsel picture. Pewter bowl, 12 inch diameter. 
MRS. VIOLA S. GRAHAM, 201 Thurston Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


i LEE 


FIFTY HOOKED HUGS for sale—(one 61x77 ft.) ; 

collection of Currier & Ives prints, early lamps, 
nine authenticated Steigle goblets; articles, of interest 
to Franklin collectors; embroideries on silk; lanterns, 
desks, chests of drawers. RUTH ALBERT ANTIQUE 
SHOP, 35 West 8th Street, New York City. Stuyves- 
ant 8190. 


ET 


J. P. & N. P. SMITH, at GLENRIDGE, 166 Ridge- 

wood Ave., Spring Glen, New Haven, Connecticut, 
have these unusual antiques for sale: A swell-front 
chest of drawers; a Sheraton dressing glass; a ma- 
hogany stand with original glass knob; two large 
Empire ottomans. Everything Guaranteed as Repre- 
sented. 


ED 


OLD COLORED FASHION ENGRAVINGS for sale— 

suitable for framing, lamp-shades, and other deco- 
tative uses. A selected assortment of twelve plates, 
various sizes and dates (all before 1850), sent post- 
paid for $6, draft or money order. If bought sepa- 
rately, these twelve plates would cost from $10 to 


Se BROWNE'S, 309 Alexander See Rochester, Naya 
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$5,000 WILL PURCHASE snug little Antique Busi- 
ness with all stock including repair shop in Southern 
Virginia town. Or would consider admitting partner. 


Address J. W. L. care Antiquarian, 461 Eighth Ave., 
New York. 


CEE 


LARGE COLLECTION of Zorn’s etchings; two of 

Whistler's etchings with butterfly signature, one 
of Whistler’s etchings with a signature in the plate. 
Address: SAMUEL EDELMAN, 474 N. 6th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A PAIR of genuine dolphin candlesticks (clear glass) ; 

pair of pink glass mottled vases; cameos, glass, 
etc.; hand-made valentine or love token 1804. MRS. 
DERWIN T. JOHNSON, 534 Locust St., Fall River, 
Mass. 


——————————————— ee 


PRINT OF BOSTON 1768—engraved, printed and 
sold by Paul Revere, Boston. One turtle paper 
weight and others. | pair Wedgwood gold lustre 
pitchers, 1 pair English glass decanters. MRS. 
LANDER’S SHOP, 43 Everett St., Newport, R. I. 


ae __ 


OLD SILHOUETTES 
in pairs framed and unframed for gifts or decora- 
tion, signed, stamped, known and unknown types $3 
up. M. NUGENT, Central Park, L. I., New York. 


eee 


SWELL front bureau, hooked rugs, $10.00 up; prints, 

colored lamps and Sandwich glass for sale. MRS. 
NAOMI E. FOSS, 52 Linwood St., West Lynn, Mass. 
Telephone: Breakers 241-M. 
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FOR SALE—Curley and birds’ eye maple lumber. 
Write us your wants and for prices. CHENANGO 
TRAIL ANTIQUE SHOP, Green, N. Y. 


ITEMS FOR SALE 
HEIRLOOMS for sale—2 Louis XV gilt salon chairs, 
inserted Vernis-Martin panels; | Jacobean carved 
oak settle, upholstered; | dining table, Tudor carved 
oak bulb legs; 3 Tudor carved oak chairs, 2 arm, | 
side; | Louis XVI salon table, marquetrie, ornamental 
ormolu mounts (a museum piece). Call or write 


owner, BRIGHT, 17 East 97th St., New York City. 


EEE EEE ESSENSE 


SILVER LUSTRE decorated vase, dancing figures, $8; 

wine set, 2 decanters and 6 folded foot glasses, 
$20; Lowestoft, 7 no-handle cups and saucers, $45; 
Lowestoft bowl, 9 in., ship with American flag on 
sides, best offer; flasks; historic china; prints; furni- 
es etc. PRENTICE, 241 W. Water St., Elmira, 


a 


CAROLEAN ARM CHAIR ffor sale; oak refectory 

table, Pennsylvania pine secretary, Pennsylvania 
walnut gateleg. table with two drawers, oval top, 
fine turnings. Oval English pewter turkey platter, 
two crests on rim. DOROTHY REED, 101 Nippon 
St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 


a 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS—Small pieces Sandwich, old pie 
plates, lanterns, silver lustre, mirrors, wonderful 
old Pennsylvania Dutch cupboards, corner cupboard, 
stretcher tables, double X tables. MRS. SIDNEY M. 
DAVIES, Radnor Antique Shop, Radnor, Penna. 


OO 


“CAMPING OUT,” N. Currier, 24x30; “Squirrel 
Shooting,” 10x14; also 50 other prints, 100 cup- 

plates, eagles, ships, conventionals for sale. Amethyst 

Stiegel quilted sugar bowl, perfect. Flasks and bot- 

oe W. E. McMURRAY, 130 N. Ludlow St., Dayton, 
io. 


ee EEE 


SUITABLE CHRISTMAS GIFTS—Sterling cheese 

spoon with carved ivory handle; pair slip-seated 
carved chairs; blue swan; six whale oil lamps, all 
handsome; dough tray. ETHEL G. CHAMPION, 
Rock Creek, Ohio. 


ee een 


VERY UNUSUAL WING CHAIR, small size, made 

about 1700; also solid mahogany writing desk with 
original pulls, once the property of a man appren- 
ticed to Paul Revere. Apply to MRS. FOWLE, 6 
Ware Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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ANTIQUE GERMAN oak treasure chest, Eighteenth 
Century, extra large, very unusual, beautiful work 
of wrought iron, at a sacrifice, formerly in possession 


of Count Waldersee. STEFFEN, 539 East 149th Si 
New York. Telephone: Ludlow 6984. 


ee 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES — Pine, maple, 

cherry and mahogany. Four-post beds, desks, day- 
beds, hutch tables, corner cupboards. The largest 
Bee cle sn uNorthern sNew cork.) 5. -O; -t URNER, Glen 
Falls,oN- Y: 
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PAIR mahogany duck foot Chippendale chairs; bow- 

back Windsors; four pairs unusual bronze and 
brass tie-backs; unique early iron lock for sea chest. 
Bees asl BROWN, .l heseh ettle and Crane, 
Boscawen, N. H. 


SS ne 


TWO BEAUTIFUL old paper weights, $15.00 each; 

one beautiful stenciled old tray 18x24, perfect, for 
$15.00; one small one, $5.00. THE BRICK HOUSE, 
160 Shelburn Road, Burlington, Vt. 


FOR ADDITIONAL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS SEE THE FOUR FOLLOWING PAGES. 


Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. 


Minimum charge, $2.00. 
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Old English Furniture From 
The Scottish Borders 


near Gretna Green 


Set of four unique handsome mahogany 
claw and ball Hogarth chairs (1715). Set 
of six and one arm Chippendale mahogany 
chairs, (1780). Several Chippendale dining 
tables in three parts, half circle ends, 
taper legs also, bureaus, high boys, bowed 
chests, grandfather clocks, serpentine tables, 
wardrobes, old silver, old sets of china, 
four John Peel fox hunting paintings, old 
galleon ship painting (1680), armour, etc. 
Send for photos 

Genuine Buhl tortoiseshell and brass writ- 
ing table, late property of Sir Richard 
Musgrave, date 1650. All guaranteed gen- 
uine antiques. Elenhall, Cumberland. 


Ss. A. CLEMENTS, Antique Dealer 
Crown & Mitre Bldgs. Carlisle, England 
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HARRY BREWER 


‘Old Homestead 
ANTIQUES 
Large collection of authentic pieces, including Staf- 
fordshire Groups, Pitchers, Needlework Samplers, Fans, 
Silhouettes, Lustre Pottery, Enamels, Pewter, Brass, 
Bronze, Snuff Boxes, Ivory Carvings, Colored and 
White Glass, Furniture in Pine, Maple and other 
Woods, Ship Pictures, etc. 
EVER CHANGING STOCK 
Wholesale and Retail Shipments to 
U. S. and Colonies through Cameron, Smith & Co. 


40 HANWaAY ST. LONDON, W. I. 
Two Doors from Oxford Street 


: 
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Queen Ann chair, walnut, orig- 
inal cane back, has been in fam- 
ily over 100 years. Carved ma- 
hogany four-post bed, carved 
Empire bureau, etc. Photographs 
on request. Cropsey J. H. Paint- 
ing and Autograph Letter of art- 
ist, one of his finest, he consid- 
ered. Connecticut river and 
mountains (fine museum request- 
ed this as memorial gift). Met- 
ropolitan Museum recently ac- 
quired one of his. Original frame. 
$50. H. Kellett, 43 Birch, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


HELEN W. KELLETT 
43 BIRCH STREET 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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J. GROSSMAN 
42 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON 
(Established in Boston since 1898) 


Chests of Drawers Currier Prints 

in Pine and Maple Three Mold Glass 
American Pottery Candelabra 
Lustre Old Mirrors 
Old China American Glass 


Our Antiques Have Always Been 
Guaranteed Authentic 


Spee fee fe feed ed oe fd fd cd pe pd fd po po po po odo pdf 
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Antique gifts are more appropriate for Christmas. 
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FOR SALE 


LUSTRE PITCHER, “Surrender of Cornwallis’’— 


Lafayette; 1768 Concklin family sampler; Pennsy]l- 
vania corner cupboard, panels with incised heart and 
running design, H hinges; American flasks, glass, 


JOHN PAUL REMENSNYDER, Metuchen, 
New Jersey. 


AMERICAN WINTER SCENE, “Evening,”’ large folio, 


N. Currier print 1854; same as published in Anti- 
quarian for November back of insert following page 
36. Will be sold for best offer received within ten 


days after publication. WARD H. HACKLEMAN, 
1451 N. Delaware Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


AMBER DECANTER ffor sale, chased grapes, leaves, 

11!4 inches high, $10; three-piece Bristol pink 
toilet set, $10; two water pitchers, glass, large, yel- 
low, blue, $8 each. JANET L. COSTELLO, 2517 
Bryant Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WROUGHT IRON CRANES, trivets, ,adjustable pot 
hooks, candle snuffers, ladles, waffle irons, tin 
wooden sausage mill, fire bucket, 


RAY O. WYATT, 326 East Main St., Frankfort, Ky. 


AMERICAN FLASKS and glass cupplates for sale; 

many rare and fine colors. Diapher, grandfather 
and spiral bottles, early blown and Sandwich glass, 
paperweights, Staffordshire, pewter. JOS YEAGER, 
2264 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 


COLLECTION of old English, Continental and Amer- 

ican marked pewter; old candlesticks, single or 
pairs. A variety of snuffers and trays. COLTMAN’S, 
6359 Yale Ave., Chicago, III. 


RARE AMBER LAMP, pine trestle table, Bennington 


bottle, 6 Hitchcock chairs, Mt. Vernon print, Staf- 
fordshire, cupplates, etc. MRS. SHARRON, 103 
Berkshire Rd., Pittsfield, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA walnut and pine stretcher, duck- 

foot, drop-leaf and occasional tables; pine tulip 
chest, original lock hinges and handles. THE LOFT, 
Camac St., above Pine, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SMALL ANTIQUES FOR SALE 
In’ China and Glass, $1 to $10 
Suitable for Christmas Gifts 
EMERSON, 14 South 39th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTOGRAPHS on old documents with signatures of 

early celebrities for sale; also old almanac (1799), 
franked envelope Washington, D. C., with Daniel 
Webster's signature on same; other old pieces. Com- 
municate with 


SCHUYLER HOFFFMAN, JR., Larchmont, N. Y. 


HISTORICAL SHERATON LOCKER—fine original 

condition, $90; rare Dolphin candlesticks and 
sweetmeat dish, $40; original Sheraton stand, $40; 
two sofas, old table, 5 ft. square, original and done 
over, $23. HARRY CUNNINGHAM, Warrensburg, 
INGE 


ENGLISH ANTIQUES 
GENUINE PIECES ONLY 
J. N. BRAMWELL 
BALBOA, CALIFORNIA 


CHINA RIDGWAY PLATTER for sale, Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Philadelphia. Communicate with 
SCHUYLER HOFFMAN, JR., 
LARCHMONT, N'Y. 
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WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


OLD COLORED GLASS BUTTONS wanted. Some 

resemble miniature paperweights, others raspber- 
ries, etc., also want quantities of old stamps on the 
original envelopes or covers not later than the 
seventies. Also old bottles and other old glass. Send 
buttons and stamps for my best offer. Held separate. 


J. R. GRAGG, Bainbridge, Ohio. 


FLASKS WANTED—Group I, No. 2, 30, 44, 66 and 

82. Group IV, Division II, No. 5. Group VI, 
Moe 23,,40 and 124. Group XX, No. 2 and 18. 
Group XXVI, No. 5. Numbers refer to Van Rens- 
selaer, Revised Edition, “Early American Bottles and 
Flasks.”” Address: N. E. B., The Antiquarian, 461 
Eighth Ave., New York City. 


WANTED—I would like to have the following issues 

of “‘The Antiquirian’’: 1923 August, October; 1924 
January, July; 1925 August, November; 1926 Janu- 
ary. In replying please state condition and price. 
R. W. JAQUES, 20 Greenwood Avenue, Swampscott, 
Mass. 


SHIP PICTURES WANTED: Any Lithographs or 

Engravings of American Sailing Ships, Ship Log 
Books, Figureheads and Fine Antique Models. Give 
full description and price. A. STAINFORTH, 59 


Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED TO BUY—Old Flasks, Sleepy Hollow 

Chairs and Rockers, Tall Four Poster Beds, Grand- 
father Clocks, Steigle Glass, Chippendale Chairs, His- 
toric China. ROBERTA C. NICHOLSON, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Charleston, W. Va. 


REE UUE EEUU EES SEES 


VIEWS and prints of old Boston wanted. Maps and 
views of counties and townships in New England; 
engraving, colored, of Franklin at Court, France; 


Dolly Madison’s Ball. Address HALLEY & STEELE, 
109 St. James Ave., Boston, Mass. 


TEE E UU E EEE EEE 


COPPER LUSTRE teapot, creamer and sugar to 

match. Must be genuinely old and in as near 
perfect condition as possible. State price, describe 
fully, and send photo if possible. W. P. McNARY, 
Bannock, Ohio. 
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WANTED: Old Brass Jamb Hooks, Andirons, Fire 

Sets and Wire Fenders. Must be in good condition 
and reasonable price. BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 
59 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


rR —— 


WANTED—Block front mahogany desk with ball 

and claw feet. Grandmother’s clock case about 36 
inches high without clock works. HENRY N. SWEET, 
60 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


ee 
RARE BOOKS 
SS 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries. Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon _ request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


a 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


WANTED: Old Brass Cornice (20 feet), Brass Cur- 

tain Holdbacks and Pairs of Opalescent Curtain 
Knobs, also Door Knockers. BOSTON ANTIQUE 
SHOP, 59 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—*“The Antiquarian” 

to January 1924 inclusive. 
dition. State price. Ethel Young, 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED: Antique Solid Silver Mugs, Porringers, 

Tankards, Tea Pots and Cream Pitchers, also early 
Spoons. A. STAINFORTH, 59 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 


WANTED —Pirates, Shipwrecks, Sea or Whaling 
Voyages, prints, books, letters, manuscripts wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York 


SILVER SPOONS and other old Silver wanted. Write 
description or send on approval at my expense. 


C. G. RUPERT, Wilmington, Delaware. 


ITEMS FOR SALE 


HAND-MADE FISH NET CANOPIES for your post 

bed; artistic and quaintly old fashioned. Early 
period designs. Replicas of genuine Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Century canopies; something to be 
handed down for generations to come, to admire and 
cherish as heirlooms. The time to order is NOW. 
MRS. LOUISE D. BROOKS, | Hillside Avenue, 
Wakefield, Mass. 


TWO WOODEN WORK CLOCKS for sale, $35 each; 

tables $10 to $75; Paisley shawls, $5-$75; dishes, 
Currier & Ives, ““Morning in the Woods,” $50; ““The 
Ruffed Grouse,” $25. MAUDE V. WEAVER, Cedar 


KAS, Hepplewhite sideboard, bureau, desks, slant top 

desks, inlaid Cellarette, inlaid corner cupboard, 
chest on frame, bridal chests, shaving stands, serpen- 
tine sewing table for sale. H. L. WILKINS, Black- 
stone Antique Shop, Box 29, Blackstone, Va. 


SMALL SIZE, very old slant top maple desk for sale, 
with original engraved brasses; two pewter candle- 

sticks; maple comb-back rocker. THE KETTLE AND 

CRANE, E. G. and D. L. Brown, Boscawen, N. H. 


100 CURRIER PRINTS for sale; applewood slant-top 
desk, original brasses. Curly maple grandfather's 
clock; bureau cupboard (Sheraton), original brasses. 


RUTH C. LEPPERT, 614 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


TWENTY-TWO INCH BURL BOWL for sale—walnut 
stool, armchairs, Boston rockers, fluid lamps, 
prints, three-mould decanter, colored glass, etc. 


CLARENCE WRIGHT, Route I, Oswego, N. Y. 


BOAT MODELS (mantelpiece) and pictures (ship 
prints) for sale; also small motor boat. Surrender 

of Cornwallis (print), original frame. CHARLES E. 

WEED, 234 Cochrin Pl., Valley Stream, L. I. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, bric-a-brac of every descrip- 
tion for sale. Reasonable. 
KARL GAUGENRIEDER 
3215 Hamilton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


ANTIQUE SOLID MAHOGANY four poster bedstead 
for sale. Phone Raymond 1406 or write O. BLOCK, 
4430 Park Ave., New York City. 


Minimum charge, $2.00. 
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ITEMS FOR SALE 


RARE CURLY MAPLE and oak candlestand, 2 lights, 

screw top, disk grease pan and candle holder, 
screws up or down, price $100.00. Staffordshire 
blue pitcher, scenes of Erie Canal, 8 inches high, 
crack in bottom, otherwise perfect, $50.00; copper 


creamer, and teapot, creamer 


lustre teaset, sugar, 
cracked, $50.00. Old ship painting on glass, original 
mahogany frame, perfect, $35.00. Set of 3 English 
fox chase prints, fair condition, $75.00. Bottles, cup- 
plates, thumb prints, sandwich and blown glass, china, 
coverlids, furniture, etc. Write me your 


CHARLES A. JACOBY, R.D. No. 3, Wooster, 


quilts, 
wants. 


Ohio. 


EARLY AMERICAN high chest of drawers, Sher- 

aton type, bureau desk inscribed, ‘“William Pelham, 
Boston, November 1802, bought of Howe & Alex- 
ander, cabinet makers,’ both of cherry with line of 
inlay. Table with rope legs and deep drop leaves. 
Address M. B. T., care The Antiquarian, 461 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City. 


ch CaaS OS hoa ai ed Si nah eek arnt eels 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE—Painted; also ma- 

hogany, walnut, cherry and pine, old French, 
Italian and early American glassware and china, old 
pewters, brass, pictures and new _ hooked rugs. 
ANTIQUE SHOP, WOMAN'S CLUB, Hagerstown, 
Md. 


eRe Na OE iat clase aaa Sa eae ele aed ee 
IRON WATCH STAND, pr. brass lamps, cut glass 


globes and prisms; Dolphin candlesticks; early 
blown glass; bellflower, strawberry, thumbprint, 
horn of plenty and deer glass; painted glass pictures; 
racing prints; iron hitching posts “‘horses’ heads. 


H. ANNIS SLAFTER, Belmont, N. Y. 
RARE COIN BOOK, 50c. Send $2.00 for old United 


States coins. 
GUTTAG BROS., 
16 Exchange Place, 
New York. 


SANDWICH GLASS—Fluid lamps in pairs. Fine set 
of Currier & Ives ‘Seasons’; hooked rugs. 
WARREN WESTON CREAMER 
Reed Mansion, Waldoboro, Maine 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


HURRICANE HULL ANTIQUES—1l4, mile north of 
Dillsburg, York Co., Pa. Open all winter. Rare 


Pennsylvania antiques for sale. Pine Welsh dressers 


—H hinges. CAROLINE LOGAN. 
ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of celebrities of 


all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Established 1887. 


PLOUGHS’ ANTIQUE SHOPPE, 230 S. Main Street, 

Memphis, Tenn.—Down in Dixie—We have a very 
fine collection of authentic antiques. Inquiries in- 
vited. 


HARRIET WELLES CAPRON offers a new winter 
stock of authentic antiques at 25 Avon Street, 

Cambridge, Mass. Telephone University 0901-W. 

(Summer—The Kingston Antique Shop.) 


GET YOUR FAMILY CREST or arms. Send for infor- 
mation blank, ete. Scotch, Tartans, Silhouettes. 


RALPH STOKES, Box. 231, Toronto (2), Ont. 


ANTIQUES for Christmas gifts; send for special list. 
JEMIMA WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP 
Florence W. Upson, Dundee, N. Y. 


Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. 
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ITEMS FOR SALE 


BARGAIN ASSORTMENT OF OLD MAPS for sale— 

A special selection of eight different maps, com- 
prising one each by the following famous map- 
makers of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries: Or- 
telius, John Speed, Blaeu, Hondius, Homann, Vis- 
scher, Seutter, and Lotter. All large size, and all but 
the Ortelius in old coloring. (No American subjects.) 
Beautifully decorative; fine condition, guaranteed 
original. The eight maps sent postpaid for $25, 
draft or money order. Value from $50 to $75 at 
usual retail prices. Only a few of these assortments 
available. BROWNE’S, 309 Alexander St., Rochester, 
INGEY.. 


GRANDFATHER CLOCKS—Genuine Windsor settle 

(settee); 80-year old settee and four chairs to 
match—fine condition. Beautiful stenciled settee. 
Linen table cloth with Washington in center. Card 
tables. Very fine curly maple stand with cherry 
front and sides. Lovely 33 inch pedestal table— 
crotched walnut. Several fine coverlets. Lustre- 
ware, glassware, many fine prints, and hundreds of 
articles. Catalogue free. W. P. McNARY, Bannock, 
Ohio. 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross 

stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 
ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Cross-stitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity - 
Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


TWO MORAVIAN (Pennsylvania Dutch) chairs; 
pair Wistarberg or old Jersey glass panelled tumb- 
lers (pale green); double woven dated coverlet; 
sampler dated 1794; rare Delft placque; curly maple 
and Windsor chairs. Address J. D. J., care The 
Antiquarian, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City. 


HEPPLEWHITE dropleaf inlaid table, $50.00; ox- 
cart seat, $25.00; iron candle stand, $30.00; ma- 
hogany pole firescreen, $60.00; Chippendale mirror, 
$12.00; cherry slant-top desk, $85.00. MRS. D. B. 
HICKOK, 59 West 2nd Sts Oswego, NaeYe 


FOR SALE—Filet lace Altar piece, Choice Samplers, 


Circular cardtable, Boat-salt “Pittsburg,” 
counterpane, Amethyst glass, Flare vases, 


CRAWFORD STUDIOS, Richmond, Indiana. 


English 


Lustre. 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS. ‘Fall of Richmond, Va.,” 

and “The Battle of Petersburg, Va.’ Old glass, 
lamps, furniture, hooked rugs. Ye Olde Red Brick 
House welcomes you. MRS. WM. H. BLOUNT, 
West Brookfield, Mass. Opp. Common. 


MINIATURE CHILD’S BUREAU, two miniature 

chests, in pine; old pine linen chest and dish cup- 
board combined, cannon ball feet, scroll top, cath- 
edral doors. H. F. WILLIAMS, Digby, Nova Scotia, 
Canada. 


SMALL MAHOGANY SECRETARY; mahogany and 

walnut side chairs; tables; stands; footstools; 
pewter and Dolphin candlesticks; bird salts; copper; 
brass). CRAWFORD STUDIOS, Richmond, Indiana. 


CURRIER & IVES colored prints, brass and glass 
candlesticks, bottles, lamps, mirrors, bureaus, 
tables, chairs and desks as well as bric-a-brac of all 


kinds. JOHN H. LANCASTER, Skowhegan, Maine. 


Minimum charge, $2.00. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


KNODLE’S ANTIQUE STORE, 127 Summit Ave., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

The place where you always can find the rarest and 

choicest pieces in antiques. Write your wants, 


I will fill them. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS OF A CENTURY AGO are to 

be found at THE COLONIAL ANTIQUE SHOP, 
308 Stuart Avenue, Ithaca, New York (near Cornell 
University). Let us send you our Special Christmas 
Leaflet of Antiques. 


SPECIALIZING in small Pennsylvania corner and 

wall cupboards in pine and maple. Pennsylvania 
Dutch water benches, dated stove plates, etc. 
NORAH CHURCHMAN, 7350 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ~— 


EDWARD T. BACON, manufacturer of High Grade 

Mirrors; hand-painted decorations on glass for 
clocks, and mirror frames; antique mirror frames on 
hand. Regilding and repair work. E. T. BACON, 
208 W. Mulberry St., Baltimore, Md. 


GOOD VALUES in antiques, furniture, lamps, glass- 

ware, brasses, clocks. Your inspection is invited 
to a collection worth while. THE SPINNING WHEEL 
ANTIQUE SHOP, 490 Farmington Ave., Hartford, 


Conn. 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP—Wn. Frederick Nutt, M.D., 

Prop. Gems, jewelry, cameos, antiques, mosaics, 
curios, etc. 1024 Stevens Bldg., 17 North State St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FINER ANTIQUES 
J. W. BERRY & SON 
222 Richmond Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


PATTISON STUDIOS, Metuchen, N. J., 3 blocks 

north of Lincoln Highway—General line Ameri- 
can antiques—refinished and in the rough. Duncan 
Phyfe sofa and table. Photographs. Open Sundays. 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 

Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 
good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


GOOD general line of rare antiques priced for quick 

sale. First come first served, nothing reserved. 
Visit our home of antiques at 279 Main St., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. STEWART-KEETON. 


ANTIQUES REPAIRED and Restored. MAX SCHNEI- 
DER, 798 Lexington Ave. For 13 years with C. M. 
Traver Co. Cabinet work done to order. Telephone 


Regent 292 We 


WANTED — Pirates, Shipwrecks, Sea or Whaling 
Voyages, prints, books, letters, manuscripts wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 24 East 58th St., New York. 


FOR CHRISTMAS or personal use you will find many 

desirable pieces in our antique shop for sale. 
BLUM & LANDIS, 676 East Market St. on Lincoln 
Highway, York, Pa. 


FOR OTHER CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS SEE THE FOUR PRECEDING PAGES. 


ITEMS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Beautiful old Staffordshire Tea Sets in 

various colors and shapes—$75.00 to $150.00 
each. Also I!4 dozen old Blue Glass Finger Bowls 
and !'4 dozen Green, $45.00 per !% dozen. A 
magnificent pair of Dark Blue Bristol Lusters, large 
size and all original prisms, $125.00. Large Chip- 
pendale Mirror, $100.00, original condition. Fine 
Wing Chair, $275.00. Exquisitely Inlaid Card Table, 
Hepplewhite style, $250.00. Curly maple four-leg 
Light Stand, $65.00. Small swell-front Hepplewhite 
Inlaid Sideboard, $500.00 Convex Mirror with Ball 
and Eagle ornaments, $200.00. A set of five Chip- 
pendale Dining Chairs and Arm Chair in fine old 
condition, $850.00. All above are warranted genuine 
Antiques. BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon 


St., Boston, Mass. Dealers business desired. 


TWO HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARDS, one white ma- 

hogany, one inlaid walnut; bureau secretary, cut 
glass vaseline knobs; inlaid walnut corner cupboard; 
walnut kas, chest on frame, bridal chest, sewing 
tables, slope-top desks, vaseline candlesticks, dragon 


candlesticks. H. L. WILKINS, Box 29, Blackstone, Va. 


SEVERAL sets antique Italian chairs including several 

carved oak Venetians; also Italian inlaid commodes, 
chests-of-drawers and hand-wrought iron torchiers. 
A quantity of French 18th Century furniture. All 
our own importations. DUVAL GALLERIES, 22 East 
50th Street, New York City. 


SHIP MODEL—‘‘Southern Cross’; collection of 

blown glass; prints, three of Central Park, Broad- 
way, New York, American Winter Scenes, ‘Evening,’ 
N. Currier (large) rare, see November issue; Chelsea 
teaset; lustre, quilts, lamps, curly maple post-bed. 
The ANTIQUE SHOP, 17 Main St., Ogdenburg, N. Y. 
i a a a el pe ese et Be 
HOME in the Berkshires for sale. On State Road; 

150 yrs. old, all improvements; pretty location, 
overlooks Mill Pond. Ideal for Antique Shop. A bar- 


gain for someone. YORK, Cummington, Mass. 


mS 


TWO IMPERIAL Spode Plates for sale; dessert size— 

blue design on cream background, with black and 
gold facings—very rare. Address J. W. G., care 
The Antiquarian. 


SA a a 
VIRGINIA—LORD’S ANTIQUE MART, Petersburg, 
offers a fine selection of Genuine Antiques and In- 
vites inspection. LLORD’S OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
21 Washington Street, Petersburg, Va. 
ieee eee ene 
CHINA DOLL, old pewter, flasks, Paisley shawl, 
grandfather and Terry clocks, pine dressers, in- 
laid slant-top desk, cup plates, open arm and fiddle- 
acl mech sirenee WALKER SHANTIOUR® SHOR? 3317 
Scott St., Covington, Ky, 
Pie ees.) 
EARLY QUEEN ANN mirror for sale; pair silhou- 
ettes, bellflower, horn of plenty, ivy and peacock 
glass; railroad sporting prints; two highboys, wagon 
chairs, old stove, set Hitchcock chairs. J. HENRY 
LINDEN, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 
ih eS 
CURLEY MAPLE 4 drawer chest for sale, curley ma- 
ple beds and stands, cherry 4 drawer chest $25; 6 
original rush bottom chairs, stencilled fine, $55; shelf 
Hoc woodavorks. ROY VAIL Warwick NY. 


oS 
FOR SALE—Four Currier & Ives prints on American 

Field Sports, dated 1857 painted by A:>P.sfait. 
Subjects entitled: Retrieving, On a Point, A Chance 
for Both Barrels. Address A. STEINBERG, 1026 


Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. Minimum charge, $2.00. 


THE AN TIQUAR A 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 


NEW YORK 


CHARLES WOOLSEY LYON, INC. 
Boetast. O7 tens te New York 


BRISTOL ANTIQUES IMP. CO. 
154) Bast S5thiot. New York 


CHARLES OF LONDON 
2 West 56th St. New York 


MORTIMER J. DOWNING 
9 E. 59th St., Room 305 New York 


DUVAL GALLERIES 
22 East 50th St. New York 


WALTER G. EARL 
235 East 42nd St. New York 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 


EHRICH GALLERIES 
36 East 57th St. New York 


ESMOND GALLERY 
1113 Lexington Ave. New York 


FOUNTAIN & ELLERM 
110 Bast) 57th St New York 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New York 


M. GRIEVE COMPANY 
234 East 59th St. New York 


J. R. HERTER & CO. 
117 E. 57th St. New York 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
11 East 8th Street New York 


Cc. V. HOWARD : 
141 East 57th St. New York 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 


JAN KLEYKAMP GALLERIES 
5 East 54th St. New York 


MARY LENT 
9 East 8th St. New York 


JACOB MARGOLIS 
1132 Madison Ave. New York 


THOMAS McCREEDY 
57th St. & Madison Ave New York 


H. A. & K. S. McKEARIN 
21 East 64th St. New York 


M. C. MEADE 


662 Lexington Ave. New York 


MARTHA MORGAN 
847 Lexington Ave. New York 


F. NOBLE & Co. 
789 Madison Ave. New York 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
63 Fifth Av. (entrance on 13th) N. Y. 


FLORIAN PAPP 
684 Lexington Ave. New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56th Street New York 


PLAZA ART ROOMS, INC. 
5, 7, 9, 11 East 59th St. New York 


16 EAST 13th ST. ANTIQUE SHOP 
16 E. 13th St. New York 


SOMMA SHOPS 
383 Madison Ave. New York 


MARION BOOTH TRASK 
37 Rast S/the St New York 


HARRIET ENDICOTT WAITE 
114 East 57th St. New York 


HENRY WEIL 
126 East 57th St., New York 


WINICK & SHERMAN 
613 Lexington Ave. New York 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 


BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON 
Buckley Studios Binghamton 


THE SAMPLER ANTIQUES 
Prospect Terrace, Cortland 


The charge for listing Antique 


NEW YORK 


H. A. & K. S. McKEARIN 
Old Bennington Rd., Hoosick Falls 


ABIGAIL STEVENSON ANTIQUE 
AND TEA SHOP |. 
143 East Main St. Huntington 


KATHARINE WILLIS . 
272 Hillside Ave. Jamaica 


CATHERINE MURDOCK 
3 Main Street, Le Roy 


JACKSON & SHAW 
424 W. Main St. Patchogue, L. I. 


THE SNUG HARBOR 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
170 Tyson St. New Brighton, S. I. 


KING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
415 East Main St. Patchogue 


ELIZABETH BACON 
Ridgefield Road 


South Salem 


CONNECTICUT 


OLD TIME THINGS SHOP 
Redhurst, Post Rd. Branford 


THE YANKEE TAVERN 
Post Road Darien 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 


GREENWICH ANTIQUE SHOP 
256 E. Putnam Ave., Greenwich 


J. M. MITCHELL 4 
173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES 
Elm St. Madison 


MAC’S CURIOSITY BARN 
55 East Avenue New Canaan 


MARIE G. ARMSTRONG 
1175% Chapel St. New Haven 


MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
1125 Chapel St. New Haven 


THOMAS T. WETMORE 
447 Bank St. New London 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 


MRS. E. F. HOLMES 
The Nook Ridgefield 


WAKEFIELD ANTIQUES 
Boston Rd., 2 mi. East of Westport 


COLONIAL COTTAGE 
Wilton-Ridgefield Rd. Wilton 


MRS. AMY W. BARBER 
Windham Shoppe, Windham 


MAINE 


HOWARD ANTIQUE SHOP 
School of Commerce Bldg. Auburn 


THE THREE GABLES 
204 Broadway Bangor 


ANTIQUITY SHOP 
10 Spring St. (Brick) Brunswick 


A. O. BESSE 
State Rd—watch for standpipe at 
rear of shop 
York Street Kennebunk 
Ss. E. MATHEWS 
State Rd., 1 mi. E of Ogunquit. Wells 


6402-6404 Euclid Ave. 


NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
L. Miller, Prop. 
954 Boulevard Bayonne 


HOUSE WITH THE BRICK WALL 
J. B. Kerfoot Freehold 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
20 Potter St. Haddonfield 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad Street 


F. S. CAPOZZI 
337 Bloomfield Ave. Montclair 


THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
321 West Front Street, Plainfield 


H. M. REID 
19-21 W. State St. Trenton 


Hopewell 


ILLINOIS 


J. W. YOUNG 
414 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


RAINEY FARM ANTIQUES 
State Rd., 3 mi. north, % mi. east 
Decatur 


THE HAYLOQFT 
615 Greenleaf Ave. Glencoe 


MRS. M. A. DICKE 
808 Washington St. Evanston 


OHIO 


THE STUDIO OF 
MRS. RANDALL CRAWFORD 
Cleveland 


IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E. Cleveland 


CHARLES McMURRAY 
1709 West 3rd St. Dayton 


R. M. DAVIDSON 
58 Hudson Avenue Newark 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
24 Warren St. Concord 


EDGAR HAWTHORNE 
483 N. State St., Concord 


HELEN FOWLE 
Fuller Homestead Hancock Village 


HELEN B. CUTLER 
83-91 Main Street Peterborough 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
The Crossroads Peterborougt 


VIRGINIA 


W. L. PARKER 
P. O. Box 164 Fredericksburg 


THE QUARTERS 
Fredricksburg 


J. K. BEARD 
Drewey’s Manison Richmond 


MAUDE POLLARD HULL 
111 E Franklin, St. Richmond 


Antiques 


ENGLAND 


G. H. CRAWFORD 
49 Bridge St. Row Chester 


Ss. A. CLEMENTS 
Castle Street Carlisle 


WILLIAM LEE 
120 Halifax Old Road, Huddersfield 


HARRY BREWER 
40 Hanway St. London W. 1. 


CHARLES OF LONDON 
56 New Bond St. London 


Dealers in the Directory is $10 for six months or $18 for one year. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
Queen Anne Corners, Route 3, Accord 


I. BRAVERMAN 


133 Charles St. Boston 
COLONIAL AND ORIENTAL 
ANTIQUES 
151 Charles St. Boston 


HENRY FITZGERALD 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
81 Charles St. Boston 


CRANFORD COTTAGE 
7 smith Ct, (at 50 Joy St. Boston 


GEORGE GEBELEIN 


79 Chestnut Street Boston 
J. GROSSMAN 
42 Charles St. Boston 
KING HOOPER SHOP 

73 Chestnut St. Boston 

WILLIAM K. MACKAY Co., Inc. 

7 Bosworth St. Boston 

JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 
Antique Department Boston 
LOUIS JOSEPH 

381 Boylston St., Boston 
KOOPMAN 

383 Boylston St. Boston 

NEW ENGLAND SALES 
222 State St. Boston 
OLD ENGLISH GALLERIES 
88 Chestnut St. Boston 
OWEN ROSSITER 

75 B. Chestnut St. Boston 
J. J. SHAY 

327 Cambridge St. Boston 
I. SACK 

85 Charles Street Boston 


SPINNING WHEEL 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


35 Fayette St. Boston 
H. STONE 
138 Charles St. Boston 


TREASURERS OF OLD ITALY 
168 Dartmouth St. @y Boston 


HARRIET WELLS CAPRON 
25 Avon St. Cambridge 


ISABEL C. WILDE 
20 South Street, Cambridge 


THE SAMPLER 
Orleans Cape Cod 


MRS. BETSEY T. HALLET 
Yarmouthport Cape Cod 


ALFRED M. UHLER 


Lexington Road Concord 
THE TREASURE SHOP 
Summer Shop Hyannis 
Winter Shop Chatham 


CHRISTINE J. STEELE 
396 Adams St. East Milton 


F. C. POOLE 

Bond’s Hill Gloucester 
J. RAYMOND BLINN 

85 Main St., Groveland 


F. E. CUMMINGS 
Cushing’s Corner Hanson 


W. B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut St. Haverhill 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS—Continued 


MASSACHUSETTS 


RALPH W. BURNHAM 
Main Road Ipswich 


GEORGE W. CURTHOYS 
Pittsfield Road Lenox 


BLUE SHUTTER SHOP 
Stockbridge Road Lenox 


LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 


Cc. F. BESSOM 


11 Washington St. Marblehead 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 


MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38-44 N. Water St., New Bedford 


ISABELLA L. SPOONER 
Lunds Corner New Bedford 


C. ERNEST LARKIN 
33 Temple St. Newburyport 


G. L. TILDEN 

State Road Northboro 
MISS O’HERRON 

124 South St., Pittsfield 


GRACE ATKINSON 
310% Essex St. Salem 


FRANK B. FLINT 
13) Church St. Salem 


THE OLD BOAT SHOP 
Kings Highway, opp R.R. Sta. 
E. Sandwich 


Cc: E. COMINS 
1 East Main St. Warren, Mass. 


KATHERINE N. LORING 


Boston Post Road Wayland 
OREGON 
RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
705 Davis Street, Portland 
J. W. WOOD 
705 Davis Street Portland 
VERMONT 


MR. AND MRS. 
GEORGE PARKER BOLLES, JR. 
25 George St. Bellows Falls 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 
18 Franklin St., Brandon 


GARDNER J. DUNCAN 
74 Main St. Middlebury 


ROSS H. MAYNARD 
East Middlebury Vermont 


WISCONSIN 


TESSIE LOU STUDIO 
465 Jefferson St. Milwaukee 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


MRS. CORDLEY 
AUTHENTIC ANTIQUES 
1319 Connecticut Ave. Washington 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
1742 M St. N.W., Washington 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ac He RICE 
519 N’.. New St. 


_ W. S. SCHUMM 
451 Main St. Bethlehem 


BROADAXE: SKIPPACK PIKE 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
2 mi from Fortside Inn ab. 
Chestnut Hill 


WILLIAM R. FIELES 
(Antiques As Is) Christiana 


MARY B. ATKINSON 
112) Kast State St: Doylestown 


MUSSELMAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP. 
Lancaster Co. 1 mi East of Ephrata 


SPANGLER’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Near the Cloister Ephrata 


L. P. AARDRUP 
341 N. Queen St. 


Bethlehem 


Lancaster 


MRS. A. K. HOSTETTER 
10 So. Queen St. Lancaster 


D.S. STAUFFER 
323 EE. Chestnut) St, Lancaster 


DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Market Sq. and High St. Manheim 


BRIDGEWAY AUCTION CO. 
8th & Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 


NORA CHURCHMAN 
7350 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Phila. 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
474 North 6th St. Philadelphia 


GRISCOM GALLERIES 
6 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


THE LOFT 
314-315 South Camac St. Pihladelphia 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 


RICHARDS GALLERIES 
OF OLD PAINTING 
12 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


SUSSEL’S 
N. E. Cor. 18th & Spruce, Phila. 


MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 
265 King St. Pottstown 


SILAS J. STAHL 
501 King St. Pottstown 


FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 


MATHIOT ANTIQUES 
Route 2 West Chester 


THE HAYLOFT 
Bethlehem Pike Whitemarsh 


BERGMAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


322-326 S. Duke York 
JOE KINDIG, JR. 
304 No. Market St. York 
ee ———e 
MISSOURI 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
1903 Main Street Kansas City 


YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
711 So. Tenth Street St. Joseph 


NORTH CAROLINA 


HELEN W. KELLETT 
43 Birch St. Asheville 


LOUISIANA 


STERN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
221-223 Royal St. New Orleans 


| es ee — 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for six months or $18 for one year. 


THE AN T10 UAB Ty 


To the Antique Dealer — 


I am now receiving exceptionally fine shipments of goods 
for the Xmas trade. 

To itemize a few of my more interesting pieces: — 

A square mark Worcester Tea Service (Dr. Wall period) 


A fine Crown Derby Tea Service. 

An exceptionally fine Chippendale Highboy Chest. 
A Sheraton Secretaire bookcase. 

A. number of particularly choice Chippendale Chairs. 


NORMAN R. ADAMS 


Wholesale Antiques 
Heap OFFICE 136 CHar.es St. 
BrisToLt, ENGLAND Bowdoin 51'76-W Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT 


PICTURES OLp Mirrors CHEAPER TRANSPORT METHODS FOR 
Op GLAss Op BROCADES FOREIGN PURCHASES 


OLD CHINA OLD FURNITURE THE BriTIsH & FOREIGN CARRIERS 


OLD BooKINDINGs OLD JEWELRY 62, Market St. 19, James St. 


Manchester Liverpool 
ENGLAND 


TREASURES of OLD ITALY are able to offer unique services with regard to the cost 


of Packing and Shipping Antique Purchases, made in 
168 DARTMOUTH STREET Great Britain. 


When placing your next order, instruct your suppliers 
BOSTON, MASS. to send through us, and you will find a great saving in 
the Freight, and if required, Packing costs. 


All goods can be insured against all risks whatsoever, 
including Breakage, at low premium. 


Our unusual connections abroad enable us Special facilities yor eaene ete 
to offer to dealers and decorators interest- 


; Through rates quoted on application, with and without 
ing and valuable pieces at moderate prices. | packing 


American Agents 


By Appointment 
C. H. PowELL CoMPANY 


Telephone Kenmore 4063 1 Broadway 88 Broad Street 
New York Boston, Mass. 


Do pour Christmas shopping early = - buy antiques. 


Empire Bureaus, Sofas, Arm Chairs and Rockers; 
Side, Carved and Fiddleback Slip Seat; Bannister- 
back and Three-Slatback Chairs; Pedestal 
Tables; Spool and Four Post Beds—at Wholesale 


My stock is particularly heavy but I am short on some items, such as grape and 
rosewood carved armchairs, but have plenty of side chairs (A). Prices, which 
will be the lowest possible, quoted to dealers upon request. Write me before 
you restock after Christmas. 


W. B. Spaulding 


17 Walnut Street 33 3 3 Haverhill, Mass. 
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Queen Anne Highboy of. Walnut with 
Holly and Ebony Inlay 


During the time of William and Mary, holly and ebony, filling a little cloned 


a great impress was made on the fur- recess, is of the same workmanship as 
niture designs of England by the was done by the Dutch masters of — 
Dutch craftsmen who were brought marquetry. The cabriole legs are 


over. This extended well into the ‘cally Dutch in the slicheeeneeant 
reign of Queen Anne and is exempli- PY en 


fied in the highboy illustrated. It is ect | 

a rare piece, the drawers of walnut This piece is only one of many fine 
veneer with a banding of herringbone and rare specimens of old English fur- 
inlay. The device at the bottom, of niture in my galleries. 


LOUIS JOSEPH : 


Antiques with a 379, 381, 383 BOYLSTON STREET Antiques priced 
written guarantee - BOSTON most moderately 
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\NTIOUARTAN 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE COLLECTOR 
OF ANTIQUES, WORKS OF ART AND RARITIES 


A HOME IN THE WILDERNESS 
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A Group of Matched Beauty 


The charm of old pieces depends somewhat on their grouping 
and harmony with modern surroundings. 

Our Little Colonial House demonstrates the restful loveliness 
of old pieces perfectly suited to each other. This glimpse 
into one of the bedrooms in this re-constructed old atmos- 
phere, shows an early mahogany Looking Glass and a gra- 
cious little bureau of maple and mahogany. 


LittLte CoLtoniAL Housg 


Antiques Room 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


mare ANTIQUARIAN 
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Rare American Antiques 


<< 


Windsor chairs 
Sheraton chairs 
Wing chairs 
Piecrust tables 
Tiptop tables 
Dining tables 
Savery lowboy 
Tambour desk 
Rare mirrors 
Ship lanterns 
Ship models 
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Battersea knobs y} 

Bedroom desk, 
Chests of drawers yi 
Highboys s\ 
Lowboys MA 


Lustre ware 
Rare prints 
Paintings 
Lowestoft 
Staffordshire 
Sheraton Sofa 
Simon Willard Banjo Clock 


*04<< 
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The closet is finely proportioned 
and offers splendid space to dis 
play any collections. Visitors 
will find many other styles of 
furniture and objects of art, all 
interesting and rare. 


UNUSUAL MAHOGANY INLAID CHINA CLOSET, 
UNRESTORED, HEIGHT 7 FT. 5 IN., WIDTH 
3 FT. 8% IN., DEPTH 16 IN. 


Charles Woolsey Lyon, Inc. 


Tue Pioneer Deaver (Est. 1888) 
35 EAST 571TH STREET (RecENT 2600) NEW YORK CITY 


\s 


» THE ANTIQUA RAS 


The Colony Shops 


A Comprehensive 
Collection of 


American and 
English Antiques 


rhe. 
A FRUITWOOD HIGHBOY 


Original in every part, coming 
from a Revolutionary family whose 
house was at Fishkill Landing, N. Y. 


NOTE: The Carved Knees and 
Ball and Claw Feet. 


397 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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EXHIBITION OF COLONIAL PORTRAITS AND FURNITURE 
Includes Piecrust, Butterfly, Gate-leg, Swinging Tables 


Among the Colonial Portraits 
are examples by 


Smibert 
Wollaston 
Badger 
Feke 
Bridges 
Wm. Read 
Copley 
Peale 
Stuart 
Sully 
Harding 
Malbone 


Robert C. Vose 


Galleries 


SR RES my 
559 BOYLSTON STREET Cortey Sounss 


fareceeaArNeL I QU ARIAN 


Pe... Antiquarian ee 


$3.00 Per Year In Canada and 


CHARLES MESSER STOW, Editor 


30c Per Copy Published by Foreign $4.00 
THE ANTIQUARIAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 
welcomes contributions 
4 i ad d 
from its readers an CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 


photographs of  un- 
unusual rarities. 


Common Sense in Collecting, by Helen Beatrice Ames..ccccoccccvccsccssccscescsvsstssssne 21 
The publishers can ; ; ri 

assume no responsi- the Furniture of the Three Louis, by Virginia Packard Na Wabgitce es eon) ee Daa | 
bility for the safety The Figures and Wares of Bow, by Elia Allée Weil-eccccsccsesscccssencoe 30 
of either manuscripts oe ae eae ea =i 
or photographs, but Marks on Old London Silver, by Edward Wernharttcercessscccossscccsssssssssnsssssnsssessnsssssee 32 
due care will be exer- : ; 
ela iets retaen The Antiquarian Meanders, by Charles Messer Stow .cccccccccccssccssccscsssscvsessenreeee 39 
if they are considered r 
Bes cabo’ ihe Uneune Bucket, by Arthur H. Han wat dj xsleteleinccsspoatenamen tes Al 


Published monthly pome Notes.on Early Bottles, by Frank’ By Melch ott cccctccntctosccdsnnntatua 44 
by the Antiquarian 


Temperance in Earl ress 

Publishing Co., Inc. Pp Be Dietary COME Cesc ee Mii tees tebe ten ere nea, eae 49 

ieraun Me RérLincer The Inquiring Collector, by Millicent D. Lampe ccscccscscssccssnsserssonsennssneseuestueentsen 50 
President 

BOR cUNGET Copyright, 1927, by The Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. 


Secretary Entered as second-class matter October 10, 1923, at the post office at New York, N. Y., 


Printed in the U.S.A. under the act of March 3, 1879. 


CHARLES of LONDON 


INTERIORS 
TAPESTRIES PANELLINGS 


Tallboys - Secretaries - Chests of Drawers - Desks 
Writing Tables - Cabinets—in Mahogany, Walnut, Oak 


Many Rare and Beautiful Pieces of Old English Furniture 


2 West 56th Street, New York City 
56 New Bond Street, London, W. I. 


I shall be pleased to furnish sketches and dimensions of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Panelled Rooms 


THE ANTIQUARKIS 
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American and English Antiques 


FURNITURE, CHINA, SHIP MODELS AND PRINTS 
RARE ITEMS OF AMERICANA FOR COLLECTORS 


A unique 20-inch blue and white Staffordshire platter; maker un- 
known. The scene is the Naval Engagement between Paul Jones’ 
‘Bon Homme Richard” and the English Man-of-War “‘Serapis.” 


FRED J. PETERS 


52 EAST 56th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone, Plaza 7527 
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Block Front Mahogany Secretary 


F there was only one antique shop, it would be an easy matter to know 
where to buy Antiques, but there are over a thousand dealers in the six 
New England states alone! 

Many collectors think the House of I. Sack handles about the finest 
American antiques of the lot. That is what we aim to do. We never con- 
sider “Will it get by?” or “Will it sell?” but “1s it up to the standard of the 
House of I. Sack?” —and that standard becomes higher day by day. 


When you want something particularly good in early Americana, visit 
Boston and the House of 


I. SACK 


8s CHARLES STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ynasties 


Han, Wei and Tang D 


5 EAST FIFTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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eA view of the long Gothic gallery running through the center of the Department 


Many centuries and countries 


have contributed to our collection 


Inspired by the growing interest in the present day value 
of the decorative art of other ages and other lands, we 
have recently opened this new floor of antiques and 
authentic reproductions—a collection embracing fine 
examples of furniture and decorative objects from France, 
Spain, Italy, England and America XV to XIXth centuries. 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE: NEW YORK 
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PAINTED and UNPAINTED PEASANT FURNITURE 


C. VANDEVERE HowarD 


141 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Importer 


of English 


and Continental 


Chippendale Mahogany Saddle 


Antiques 
Seat tee ete of 
‘ account of its small size an 
WHOLESALE and Retail graceful proportions 


Circa L770 


IMPORTATIONS RECEIVED MONTHLY 


BURNHAM’S 
BIG HOOKED RUG SPECIAL! 


Begin the New Year aright by taking advantage of 


BURNHAWM’S BIG 90-DAY SALE 
of many thousands of Old Hooked Rugs! 
These rugs include Dainty Little Door Mats, Runners, Rare Trackers, 


Delightful Stair Carpets and Large Size Squares that are gems beyond com- 
pare. A\ll in great variety of sizes, designs, and colorings. 


Send for 
BURNHAM’S BIG BI-MONTHLY BULLETIN 


illustrating 100 important rugs, showing sizes and designs and chock full of 
information on old Hooked Rugs 


AMERICAN RUGS FOR AMERICAN HOMES 
(Do you know of anything as good?) 
DEPARTMENT A R. W. BURNHAM Ipswicu, Mass. 


Send for the Bulletin! Do it now. 


Penola N tel QU ARIA N 11 


“SHIPS THAT NEVER GO TO SEA”... . There are more in stock of many types and ages, 
some are without sails, and they measure from 18 to 36 inches. The prices are from $100 to $600. 


C&ship OModels! 


What an appeal there is in some of 
the old ships! What an allure! 


The models shown here, although not 
expensive, help make a room inviting 
and livable. They possess many deco- 
rative qualities, yet their cost is small. 


We also have English, French, and 
American Prints; some fine Paintings; 
Lustreware, Lowestoft, Staffordshire 
and numerous odd pieces which help 
make homes attractive. 


MAX WILLIAMS 


Marine Galleries 


805 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THESE ARE THE BABIES OF THE SEA .. . Their sizes are from 4 to 6 inches only. In their 
trim glass cases they are quaint objects to have on a mantle piece or a shelf, and they cost but $25 each. 
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Antiques 
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A NEW BOTTLE BOOK 


“Collectors’ Guide of Flasks and Bottles 
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IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


There are 225 pages showing 500 of the 
best early American Flasks and Bottles 
with description of each. Also giving 
prices at which each Flask is selling at 
the present time. The book will be 
bound in flexible leather, being 644” x 5” 
over all, with stubs in back for additional 
pages which will be published as new 
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Flasks are acquired. 


CUOAUERICAOGUOEODIOCESEEDERONNEEOID 


Published and Sold By 


| CHas. MCMURRAY 


1709-1711 West Third St. Dayton, O. 


A charming old mirror of very unusual design 


A shop of authentic antiques, less than 30 
minutes from Philadelphia via the 
Delaware River Bridge. 
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PLAZA ART 
ROOMS, Inc. 


EDWARD P. O’REILLY & SON 
Auctioneers 


5, 7, 9, 11 E. 59TH St., NEw York 
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We have now resumed our Weekly Exhibi- 
tions and Sales by Auction for the season of 
1926-27 in settlement of many Estates, and for 
legal liquidations, of paintings, tapestries, French, 
Italian and Spanish Antique and modern furni- 
ture, velvets and fabrics, prints, marble statuary, 
rugs, rare porcelains, jades and other objects of 
art. 


A PILGRIM TABLE 
DUNCAN PHYFE SOFA TABLE 
QUEEN ANNE CHERRY HIGHBOY 
CHERRY SLANT TOP DESK 
S. WILLARD PATENT BANJO CLOCK 


ny WY QQyl E N oY Y Expert appraisals for Federal and State 
N A N N N \\ & 
LK KS Nw \s \S Tax purposes. Recommended by 


465 JEFFERSON STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WISc. 


leading law firms of 


New York City. 
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A JACOB MARGOLIS REPRESENTATIVE COLLECTION 


i hi stock of Early American Antiques is most desirable, and 
you will find the very finest of furniture here. I am justly 
proud of these pieces, for they represent great care in selection. 


When you buy antiques at this shop you may be sure you 
have a good investment. 


THE MARGOLIS SHOP 


1132 MADISON AVENUE ar 84TH STREET, NEW YORK GrLY: 


Three blocks from the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum 
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H. M. REID, Auctioneer 


will dispose of rare lithographs and engravings assembled 
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during forty years of collecting by the late 


EDWARD STERLING 


of Trenton 
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now sold by order of his 


son to settle an estate 
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The collection consists of historical subjects—Anderson- 


ville Prison, Sherman’s Ride to the Sea—and numerous 
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battle scenes of the Mexican and Civil Wars; political 


JiKO 


posters, campaign and Civil War songs and events of 
national importance. 


LO 


IN ADDITION, there will be an extensive assortment 
of Antique Furniture, Hooked Rugs, Andirons and Fire- 


place Utensils, old Jewelry, South Jersey Glass and rare 
China and Pottery. 
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Reid’s Auction Rooms and Art Galleries 


17-19-21 WEST STATE STREET, TRENTON, N. J. 
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Wednesday, January 19th, at 11 o’clock 
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€) PARIS 117 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK [2 


Rare pieces that can be obtained and displayed only by a huge organization. . . a house 


with world-wide extensions, whose representatives are on the ground wherever treasures 
come jnto the market—here or abroad. The Bristol Company is constantly refreshed with 


all the valuable and worthy creations of the Masters, creators of Classic Furniture! 
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Special Notice to Western Buyers 


@. “Fair Oaks,” at 615 Greenleaf Avenue, Glencoe, Illinois, 
with Mrs. Ruth Benton Lincoln in charge, carries the 
same line of American Antiques that has made the 
reputation of our place at Whitemarsh. 


@ The Western buyer and the Western trade are 
invited to visit the Glencoe Branch. (Phone Glencoe 41) 


@. Those interested in Antiques should not miss the Whitemarsh section. Settled as early as 1691, it is wealthy in historic lore and 
romance, and particularly rich in antiques. Shops of excellent repute are in our immediate neighborhood. If we are advised by phone 


(Whitemarsh 18-68) we are glad to meet out of town visitors at the Chestnut Hill stations of either Reading or Pennsylvania railroads. 


Branch: 


BETHLEHEM PIKE © The “Bar Oaxs” 
WHITEMARSH, Pa. | 'y 
(3 miles N. of Phila. City line) ay of 615 GrEENLEAF AVE. 


GLENCOE, ILL. 


Beauty, Quaintness and Antiquity 


These are three essential con- 
comitants of a piece of antique 
furniture. They are well illus- 
trated in a set of six so-called 
“Salamander” chairs which I 
have for sale. The chairs are in 
their original condition and are 
most desirable. There is grace in 
their outline, beauty in their pro- 
portions and solidity in their con- 
struction. 


Ross H. Maynard 


EAST MIDDLEBURY Correspondence solicited VERMONT 
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Real Treasures 
for Appreciative Buyers 


THOMAS McCREEDY 


Now in the Ley Building 
57th St. and Madison Ave. 


Special attention to completing collections of Americana 


RARE PAINTINGS 
PRINTS 
CHINTZES 
FURNITURE 


THOMAS McCREEDY 


Antiquarian 


FIVE-SEVENTY-EIGHT MADISON AVE. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Plaza 91-94 
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VERYONE makes good resolutions for the New Year, and one of the best reso- 
lutions you can make is to go to Florian Papp’s antique establishment of six 
floors, and secure your antique furniture for 1927. 

You will receive most courteous and kind attention, and will be shown genuine old 
furniture and given honest and reliable information regarding it. 
It is very interesting to be provided with the history of the pieces one buys, and 


eee 
~ 


Mr. Papp takes particular pains when buying old pieces, to learn the history con- 
nected with them. 
Call and see these old things which all visitors endorse, and from which much knowl- 
edge and experience can be obtained. 
684 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
(bet. 56th and 57th Sts.) 
NEW YORK 
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European Antiques 


M. GRIEVE 


COMPANY 
234 East 59th Street 


New York City 
Tel. REGENT 3492-1984 


Importers of 


GENUINE ANTIQUE 
Carved Woop FRAMES 


Italian English French 


PEWTER dating from 1650 
FURNITURE XVIII-XIX Century 
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French Beds, Chairs in pairs and sets—ma- 
hogany, walnut, oak. Empire armchairs and 
Louis XV Lankints, small tables. Minia- 
tures on ivory. Imported glass and china- 
ware. Silhouettes. Also a large selection of 
candlesticks, oil portraits and miscellaneous 
interesting articles. All moderately priced. 


Beautiful Small French Tables 


We have the correct 
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Master ParntIncs 


Engravings, Tapestries 
NeedlePoints, Embroideries, 
Mirrors and Crucifixes. 
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REPRODUCTIONS 
in sizes 12x16 to 56x90 
Always in stock 


DUVAL GALLERIES, Inc. 


22 East 50TH STREET New York 
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A room furnished by 


Henry V. Weil 


126 East 57TH STREET : : . New York CIty 
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An unusually dainty tea table, made about 1750, found in Portsmouth in one of the 
large old Colonial estates. The wood is cherry and the piece is in remarkably 
good condition.—Courtesy of Shreeve, Crump & Low Company. 
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Common Sense in Collecting 


No Expert Will Ever Admit His Right to the Title, for One of the Fascinations of the 
Game Is That There Is Always Something More to Discover 


By HELEN BEATRICE AMES 


selections are influenced chiefly by their emotions— 

the atmosphere, the association which clings to an 
antique means more to them than the fact that it has stood 
the test of years because it was a well-made piece. They 
buy a Colonial sideboard because it belonged to a Virginia 
governor, or a Hepplewhite chair because it once graced 
the living room of a titled lady. They may know periods, 
but their curiosity extends no deeper than the surface. 
They may ask What? and Whence?, but Why? is a ques- 
tion that does not occur to them. 


alia. are many collectors of old furniture whose 


The seasoned collector, however, develops an instinct 
which is a combination of shrewdness and appreciation, a 
sensitiveness to the beauty of the old combined with a 
knowledge of the hallmarks which stamp it as genuine. 
No expert will ever admit his right to the name, for one of 
the fascinations of the game is the fact that there is always 
something more to discover, but the real connoisseur is one 
who has learned to base his judgment more on common 
sense and less on aesthetic appeal. He studies causes, he is 
not satisfied with mere results. 

He does not scorn to adopt some of the keen tactics 
of the successful horse trader. No horse trader buys an 
animal on sight—he examines the teeth of the beast, turns 
up the hoofs and runs his fingers through the coat before 
he closes the deal. So the clear-thinking collector of an- 
tiques uses his mind as well as his eyes when he rides his 
hobby. 

“Husbands are at first our greatest hindrance,” remarked 
a prominent New York dealer, “but,” he added, “they of- 
ten become our best customers.” 


SoME HusBANDs AT First ARE SKEPTICAL 

A woman will come into a shop, pick out a lovely old 
piece and ask to have it put aside until she can bring her 
husband to see it. The reluctant spouse arrives the next 
day, admits the beauty of the article, but in his ignorance 
of antiques is skeptical of its value as a purchase. 

“What do you want to buy that old thing for?” he 
asks, disparagingly. ‘“‘Look at the crack in it! Why don’t 
you get something new?” 

But when the skeptic is shown that those very cracks 
and warps are evidences of its real antiquity, when the 
dealer, as one business man to another, points out to him 
the advantages of the old over the new, he often becomes 
a greater enthusiast than his wife. 


The value of old wood lies in the fact that it has had 
its play. Those of us who have moved into a new house 
know how its timbers crack with a ghostly sound for many 
a month, how it has to settle into place before it feels. at 
home. It is the same way with old furniture. The life- 
blood of the tree is still coursing through the carved lines 
of an oak table long after it has been hewn into shape. 
Gradually the sap ceases to flow and as it finally dries, the 
lines shrink, the seams crack, and the whole piece con- 
tracts. To fix it, one has to take it apart, level it up, and 
put in a strip. Then you have a perfect table again. 

Such repair seems a perfectly legitimate change when 
one understands the capers which a newly made piece must 
go through before it settles down to a sedate old age. 
What the collector must learn to recognize, however, is 
the difference between necessary repair or addition, and 
complete reconstruction. A former owner of an old Eng- 
lish china closet, now belonging to a metropolitan dealer, 
did not lessen the value of the piece because he added a 
set of shelves to one of the closets that he might keep his 
collection of lustreware in a safe place—but the history 
of a three-pedestal table seen in another shop is quite 
a different story. 


FURNITURE SHOULD BE EXAMINED CLOSELY 


It appeared at first to be an authentic piece of antique 
workmanship. There was nothing on the surface to warn 
a possible purchaser that it was other than its owner rep- 
resented. The lines were of the period and the wood ap- 
peared to be genuinely old. But the dealer was canny— 
a mere survey of the surface did not satisfy him. He 
turned the table upside down and examined it underneath 
the top. A close scrutiny revealed that it had originally 
been a two-pedestal table. At the top of one pedestal there 
was a piece of wood about an inch and a half long which 
did not quite cover the marks of the original cleat. Some 
faker had raised the center of the table to the height of 
the other two pedestals in order to add a third. He 
had used old wood for the additional cleat, but he could 
not give the semblance of age to the holes which the new 
screws had made. A penknife could be inserted between 
the screws and the wood which surrounded them. Nor 
could any amount of smearing quite obliterate the marks 
of the old cleat. The peculiar grayish gloss which is char- 
acteristic of such staining bears no resemblance to the 
natural stain which only comes with the years. 
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Reconstructed antiques of the mongrel class are not so 
difficult to detect. That correlation of the parts, which 
every lover of the truly old senses instinctively in an 
authentic antique, is sadly missing from an article that 
has been worked over. What aristocracy can there be left 
in a chair whose only original parts are its back and seat— 
when its legs were carved down from those of an old 
mahogany piano, its stretchers from heaven-knows-what? 
To the initiated, there is no comparison between present- 
day workmanship and that of olden times, for the present 
high cost of labor has turned the production of furniture 
into a commercial proposition. Today a carved chair 
often goes through several hands before it reaches comple- 
tion. One man makes the back, another the legs, a third 
works on the seat, and when the parts are fitted together 
the result may be a composite and beautiful whole, but it 
lacks that perfect blending which characterizes the hand- 
carved furniture of our forefathers. Every piece of the 
early cabinetmakers was made conscientiously and with 
affection. It was the work of one master, who carved each 
leaf and flower, each line and curve, with painstaking 
devotion. An understanding eye will find touches of per- 
sonality throughout a hand-made antique, little irregulari- 
ties of outline far more appealing than the cold perfection 
of machine-made furniture. The very spirit of the creator 
lives in his creation. He visualized the piece as a whole 
before he touched a tool, and every line he carved fitted 
into his plan and had a logical reason for being. 

Another evidence of artificiality in a reconstructed an- 
tique can be found in the joining. In making new pieces 


One of a pair of rare Chippendale chairs in th Necti 
Col. Harold J. Gross ae cae 


Lo2g 


January, 


Mushroom maple armchair, New England, about 1730.—Courtesy 
Jacob Margolis 


out of old wood, the parts cannot be made to fit exactly 
like those of old furniture, which has come down to us in 
its original state. A real antique has been molded by time 
until it seems to have been carved from a single block. The 
parts must grow old together, not separately, if they are to 
be compatible in their riper years. 


But the most difficult thing to be imitated is the rich 
color of age. No amount of staining can simulate that 
warm brown of which Mother Nature holds the formula. 
Those old servants of the leisurely bygone days took the 
same pride in keeping each treasured piece in shining con- 
dition that the modern Baltimore darkey takes in keeping 
white and spotless her master’s front steps. They used, 
we read, a mixture of beeswax and turpentine, but more 
elbow grease than furniture polish went into the making 
of lovely patinas—time and constant rubbing of the wood 
are chiefly responsible for the mellow tone which seems to 
sink deeper than a mere surface finish. Modern varnish 
will scrape off, but it takes more than a scratch of the 
knife to remove the stain of years. Occasionally an over- 
zealous collector, anxious to restore a neglected antique to 
its original condition, will scrape it down and give it a 
fresh coat of varnish. This is a grievous error, for with 
the revarnishing the old “look” is completely obliterated. 


Because they have a new shine he may think they were — 


January, 
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These two remarkable old cabinets were 
found in. different parts of New Eng: 
land by Henry N. Sweet of Boston. It 
is possible both were made by the same 
cabinetmaker, although discovered in 
different localities. 
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recently added—because they have an antiqued finish he 
may pass them by. But old handles can always be polished 
and new ones can be dulled. What he must learn, besides 
the form of design characteristic of such handles, is the 
nature of old brass. He must realize, too, that although 
he has established the real age of the handles, they may 
not belong to the piece to which they are now attached. 
Let him look at the inside of the drawer for telltale signs 
of transplanting. The coarser lines of old posts can be 
copied by a modern workman who knows that the crude 
machinery of our forefathers did not turn out delicate 
threads, but the gimlet eyes of a trained collector will 
bore into the hole and detect its recent widening beneath 
the concealing stain. 

An inexperienced collector, with a fondness for old 
timepieces, once picked up a graceful banjo clock in a little 
shop in one of the side streets of New York. “Come and 
see my latest find,” he invited a friend. “It’s the real 
thing.” 

Care Must BE TAKEN IN COLLECTING 

The friend came, admired the lines of the clock, but 
being more experienced than the purchaser, reserved 
judgment until he had thoroughly examined the piece. 
“What are those rough marks?” he asked, running his 
fingers, over the carving. 

“Oh, just signs of wear,” said the owner, “That’s not 
surprising in an antique.” 


But the visitor shook his head. “I hate to dampen your 
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ardor,” he declared, “but those marks were left by nothing 
less than a buzz saw. All the old banjo clocks were hand 
carved.” 

A thorough understanding, however, of this particular 
branch of antiques requires more than a study of the 
carving of the wood. Is the painted design on the glass 
the work of an old or a new decorator? Are the pigments 
seasoned with the years or recently squeezed from their 
tubes? Was the glass itself made just yesterday or many 
yesterdays ago? These are all questions to be taken into 
consideration. And going deeper than a scrutiny of the 
case, “Who made the works and what were the peculiar- 
ities of his timepieces?” 

Such understanding of old furniture can only be ac 
quired by years of practical training. It is a matter of 
gradual absorption, not of cramming up on facts. Every 
coveted piece brings up a new situation and enriches the 
experience of the collector. 

The best evidence of common sense in an amateur is his 
willingness to depend on the advice of an experienced 
friend or that of a reliable dealer until he gains sufficient 
knowledge to trust his own judgment. In his desire for 
rarities he is likely to go adventuring in side streets or 
spend his summer vacation attempting to unearth some 
unusual pieces in the little towns of New England or the 
South. Adventure will come later, but in the beginning 
let him buy antiques as he buys jewelry. A diamond 

(Continued on Page 34) 


Secured from a Vermont farmhouse by R. M. Maxwell of Rutland. The carving on the mantel- 


piece is especially fine. 


It is all in good condition and will be restored. 


A beautiful type of Chippendale ribbonback chairs, unusually fine and graceful, covered in old 
: Damask, in the collection of Col. H. J. Gross of Providence. 
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“WASHINGTON PASSING THE DELAWARE” 


The evening previous to the Battle of Trenton, Dec. 25, 1776. It is an engraving by G. S. Lang, 

etched by W. Humphreys, and published by Samuel Augustus Mitchell, May 20, 1825. There 

are many variations of Washington Crossing the Delaware, but this is one of the rare ones.— 
Shown through the courtesy of Max Williams. 
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Louis XV sofa with carved walnut frame 


The Furniture of the ‘Three Louis 


Decorative Styles of Those Periods as Expressions of the Social Life and Times. 
One Period Evolves Into Another. 


By VircINIA PACKARD Hart 


T has been said that the history of a nation is reflected 
in its furniture—that most intimate of possessions, 
since it has always revealed the inherent taste and 

natural appreciation of a people. One has only to turn 
the pages of the past to find that interiors have concretely 
voiced the social life and customs of the times. 


In that hundred and fifty years between the reign of 
Louis XIV and the Revolution, furniture, in France, 
achieved a degree of perfection that has no peer in the 
annals of mobiliary craftsmanship. The luxury of those 
times grew to a splendor which could not fail to end in 
tragedy. The Revolution was the inevitable outcome of 
an orgy of luxury and extravagance, which in the words 
of Taine was “wholly operatic.” Louis XV and Louis 
XVI, not only encouraged, but demanded by their own 
mode of living, this exotic elegance and astounding bril- 
liancy. Yet from out of this wealth of luxury has emerged 


a delicate beauty far removed from the sensuous gaiety 
of the French court. All the qualities demanded by good 
taste and a love for the distinctive are found in French 
furniture. It is the consummate production of the cabinet- 
maker’s art—a production of beauty in its purest form. 


To think of French furniture is perhaps to regard it as 
an object of beauty, though a beauty of a distant sort. 
It has a foreign intimacy that is unfamiliar in contrast to 
our maple, pine and cherry of early America. Yet French 
furniture in America is as old as those first families of 
New Orleans. It can trace its ancestry back to the titled 
emigré who, although fleeing from persecution by the 
Huguenots, did not neglect in this new land to bring the 
elegance and sophistication that was their rightful heritage 
in France. Many a rare bit of beauty from the motherland 
detracted from the barren crudeness of an unsettled Amer- 
ica, and lent a dignity that was as lovely as it was beloved. 
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Louis XVI carved and gilded salon table 


Then, though exceeding rare in America, old French furni- 
ture has always connoted the fine and dignified in interiors. 
It expresses the quintessence of correctness. Subtle this 
expression may be, but it is essentially a part of every 
piece, whether it is found in the pure beauty of the Louis 
XIV period or in the cold classicism of the Directoire. 
French furniture is never aggressive. It does not strive 
for individualism but willingly lends itself as a part of 
the whole. 


A RICH NATION PRODUCES THE ORNATE 


Naturally enough all furniture is possessed of ancestry. 
One period evolves into another with the same regularity 
as that with which descendants emerge from ancestors, tak- 
ing on or discarding the tendencies of the forebear. There- 
fore and naturally each design is a reflection of its par- 
ticular national event and social activities. A rich nation 
produces the ornate, a poorer nation a severer and more 
austere type. 


With French furniture it is natural to divide the styles 
into three periods—those which were the direct outcome 
of the reign of each of the Louis. 


Louis XIV. was prone to a pompousness that could not 
fail to carry its reflection. Colbert, who was then con- 
troller-general, ruled the decorative arts with a character- 
istic lavishness. With these two influences, France pro- 
duced furniture that astounded the world. Fancy ran 
riot. Heroic treatment in design was sought after. All 
ornamentation boasted of Roman arms. Allegorical and 
mythological figures spread themselves on chairbacks and 
arms. Bedsteads flaunted plumes. All was military and 
dashing in decorative motifs for the broad, stiff, heavy 
and capacious furniture of the time. Then it was that 
the Lit de Duchesse was introduced. With its stately 
form, its damask covering and most of all its exquisite 
needlework valances, it is the greatest of all rarities. Close 
companion was the screen of lacquer, while amidst all this 
capacious grandeur the works of the Aubusson and Beau- 


vais factories gave the final note of exotic luxury at 
this time. 


It was, however, during the reign of Louis XV that a 
very definite change came about. No longer was it con- 
sidered smart to live in isolated splendor in a far distant 
chateau. Life became more social. Paris was the center 
of interest. With this change, architecture produced 
smaller and more intimate dwellings, with accordingly 
smaller rooms. To fit this new change, furniture dimin- 
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ished in size, but as it decreased in size is grew bolder in 

adding complicated curves and “bombé” fronts. It was 

definitely rococo, with opposed ‘“‘Cs” and ornate shell- 

work. . 
PRODUCING A NEW STYLE 


About this time the famous and enthusiastic Madame 
Pompadour turned her thoughts and fancies to the classic. 
Pompeii and Herculaneum were then beginning to lift 
their covering of cinders and lava and were the subject of 
every dinner table conversation. Classical Italian tours 
were entered upon by the socially prominent of the 
eighteenth century, while a perfect furore for all things 
“in the Greek” swept the country. Archaeological interest — 
no longer belonged to the erudite alone, but was encour- 
aged and enthusiastically followed by the fashionable 
world. And this fashion for antiquity, which “might have - 
been no more than a fleeting caprice, changed a whole 
new attitude of mind and produced a new style.” True 
enough the greatest influence was felt in the period of © 
Louis XVI, but this was the period of Joubert, Hervieux, 
Bernard, Boudin and others, whose creations have carried 
a lasting charm. 


Boucher continued to paint entrancing Cupids, and 
amorous scenes appeared in all manner of styles. There 
were ribbons on the trophy motifs to lend an air of femi- 
nine and delicate charm. Bergéres, vis-a-vis and sofas 
were found in all drawing rooms. Chairs, cabinets, tables 
of all sizes and shapes were of the most graceful lines and 
proportions. Chinese lacquer stood out against the mural 
decorations of pastoral scenes, and groups of men and 
women engaged in the leisurely process of inanimate recre- 
ation. The clavecin was introduced and found immedi- 
ate favor with the ladies of the court. Writing tables had 
flat tops and fluted legs. There were innumerable bronze 
decorations. The interiors were works of artistic execu- 
tion and fitting background for the gay and gracious” 
ladies of that brilliant court. 


ELEGANCE OF ANTIQUITY REDOUBLED 


The interest in archaeology had its most definite effect 
in the reign of Louis XVI. Lines became rigid and more 
slender; the acanthus gave way to wreaths, medallions and 
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Louis XVI tapestry carved and gilded three-fold screen 


torches. Tables were essential. Work tables, toilette 
tables, small round tables, kidney-shaped tables were pro- 
duced in stupendous quantities. Their tops have a gallery 
of copper or gilt serving as a border of a decorative sort. 
Chairs are light, sofas narrow, marquetry or chased bronze 
is exquisite in detail, whether flowery to suit the style of 
Marie Antoinette or sober to please a more masculine taste. 
The elegance of antiquity was redoubled. Old black and 
gold lacquer with tiny garlands embossed upon slender 


An old Louis XV table in walnut from the South of France.— 
Courtesy of Mercier Freres, Inc. 
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moldings was typical. Coquettish knots of ribbon played 
their part in decoration, along with laurels, chaplets and 
palms in the fashion of antiquity. 

There indeed closes a period which had started with ex- 
cessive flamboyancy and closed before the Revolution with 
a perfection of beauty that is perhaps more lovely than 
anything which has ever been done in furniture. The 
eighteenth century was in every country the century of 
furniture, but France, more than any other, reached the 
greatest artistic splendor. Possibly from her geographical 
position she was more closely affected by the Italian 
Renaissance. However, in the achievements of her people, 
Riesner, David, Gouthiere and Oben, the greatest of cabi- 
netmakers, she achieved the fame that was rightfully hers. 
Marquetry of this century was exquisite in its smoothness 
and finish. Mounts of gilded bronze, which, by the way, 
is one of the leading characteristics of the period, were 
executed with a minute delicacy which was hitherto un- 
known. 

To love French furniture is to appreciate the fine and 
the delicate; it is beauty in its purest form. 


Books Received 
AMERICAN Gass. By Mary Harrod Northend. 

(Published by Dodd Mead & Co. Price $5.00) 

Miss Northend has produced not only an informative 
but entertaining book on American Glass. There are 
separate chapters on bottles, window glass, table pieces, 
lamps, candlesticks, decanters, flip and wine glasses, South 
Jersey, Wistarberg, Stiegel and Sandwich Glass, and the 
book carries many beautiful illustrations. It is up to the 
usual Northend standard. 


Why He Paid the Price 


At one of the sales at an Auction gallery recently an 
incident occurred which shows how prices are sometimes 
obtained for articles auctioned. Sentiment, love, pride 
of possession, all may enter into the bidding, and the price 
obtained has no relation to the value of the piece. Sitting 
directly back of the writer at this particular auction was 
a woman who exuded prosperity. Her escort was simil- 
arly arrayed. Both were keenly interested in everything 
that was going on, and from their conversation, which one 
could not avoid overhearing, they did not own any an- 
tiques, but had come there with the express intention of 
acquiring a few pieces to begin with. A four-poster of 
considerable merit was brought out. “Oh, what a lovely 
thing!” the woman exclaimed. The bidding started. Soon 
the price was $550.00. The piece was probably going to 
$600.00 or more, about all it was worth. Suddenly the 
lady came to a decision, and she was excited. 

“Joe,” she said, “Joe, I want that. Bid on it.” 

Joe raised his hand. Other bids followed. Joe became 
excited and bid $100.00 at a time, glaring in the direction 
of another bidder fifty feet away. The other man was 
just as saucy. Bids mounted until $1700.00 was reached, 
and Joe secured the bed at that figure. He would have 
paid $5000 if necessary, to please his lady love. More 
pieces were purchased by them in the next thirty minutes, 
and they really secured some bargains with their other 
buys. But that four-poster brought all it was worth and 
then some. 
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The Figures and Wares of Bow 


The Color is Creamy or Yellowish White and Is Soft Looking — Figures of Children, 


Musicians and Dancers Favored by Collectors 


By ELMA ALLEE WEIL 


} { ANY of the old English porcelain works have 
a dim and shadowy past, for records were 
either not made or were lost; so we find in most 

instances little tangible evidence of their origin or of the 

artisans who made them. 

Here and there some account is verified and becomes 
history to a certain extent; for fortunately many of the 
finished products of the minds and hands of these men 
remain to assure us of their reality and to prove their 
wonderful workmanship. 


The name of the town which we know as Bow was 
formerly known as “Stratford-atte-Bowe”; but as time 
passed it became “Stratford-le-Bowe,” then “Bow-Middle- 
sex,” and finally this was shortened to “Bow”—which 
name it bears to this present day; and from this hamlet of 
Bow, the pottery later took its name. 


The potworks were situated not far from the famous 
tower of London St. Leonards, and were built close to 
the highroad beyond the bridge over the River Lea. Some 
fragments were dug up in 1868 on this spot by a body of 
men who were excavating for a drain; and these few 
pieces revealed to the students of pottery and porcelain 
convincing proof of the existence of the Bow porcelain 
works. 
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From the Author's Collection 


The manufacture of bone porcelain is believed to have 
been started about 1730 (perhaps 1740 or 1750) by two 
men whose names were Crowther and Weatherby. From 
the beginning of the eighteenth century to the year 1744 
there is no record of any English patent relating to the 
manufacture of porcelain; but in 1745 one was granted to 
Thomas Frye and Edward Heylin of Bow, giving them the 
right to manufacture bone porcelain, which was to be 
made from a variety of clay brought from America. 

This clay was called ““Unaker” by the American Indians, 
who used it in the making of their pottery. When fired 
it became white, tenacious, and glittering with mica; but 
the paste made from it was not transparent though soft, 
and was of a decided greenish tinge in many pieces. 

Thomas Frye had formerly been a painter and mezzo- 
tint engraver in West Ham, Essex, and Edward Heylin was 
a merchant of Bow. This combination of the artistic 
with business common sense would naturally stand for 
success. 

We learn from the memorandum books of John Bow- 
cock, clerk and traveler of the factory, that in the early 
times one name for the Bow porcelain was “New Canton.” 
In this period the styles and designs of Oriental porcelain 
were much admired and approved in England; so New 
Canton was selected as a name of added attraction and a 
powerful inducement to purchasers of their wares. 

At least two pieces, perhaps more, are extant in Eng- 
land. One is an inkstand and the other a bowl, both being 
marked with this Oriental name of the factory. 

Bow paste, like all early paste, varied through the insta- 
bility in the mixing process. The color was creamy or 
yellowish white and it is lusciously soft-looking on the first 
known examples. 

Cups, saucers, teapots, bowls and mugs were amongst 
the first productions and were ornamented with raised 
white designs called the prunus, hawthorn, sprigged, or 
mayflower pattern; and all were no doubt copied from the 
Oriental and from the celebrated factory at St. Cloud, 
France. 

Another pattern was composed of oak leaves combined 
with two roses and leaves on a stalk, it being also made in 
this raised or embossed white. 

One may find the edges of these flowers and leaves 
slightly discolored, and this condition was probably due 
to the baking process. A few broken pieces of this raised 
work were amongst the fragments found in 1868. 

Printed ware became popular about the year 1756, and 
this is thought to be Robert Hancock’s first work. A popu’ 
lar design of this printing was the “Quail and Partridge” 
pattern with the wheat sheaf, the simple growing plants, 
the star shaped flowers in blue, touched here and there 
with iron-red color, which made them look delicate and 
beautiful. 
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An advertisement for “painters in the blue and white 
potting way, and enamelers in china ware” has been found 
in an old Birmingham, England, newspaper. 

It was at this date also that the china-ware was painted 
with flowers and conventional designs “‘on-glaze” in deep 
iron red, relieved by a few touches of green and then 
brightened with the rich dead honey-gilding used in all 
of the old pot-works; however, before the use of this gild- 
ing, a brown paint had lined the rims. 


In the early ware many pieces were clumsy and often 
the bottoms of dishes were much thicker than the edges; 
moreover, where they were thick the piece was opaque, 
but where these bottoms were thin they were quite trans- 
lucent. 


With the passing of the years, the potting of the dishes 
and figures grew better in shape and quality, being thinner 
and whiter in tone. The brown edge gradually disap- 
peared; the red and gold of the Chinese and Japanese de- 
signs became less pleasing to the people; so that other col- 
ors, such as yellow and blue, were introduced into the 
decoration. It is a truth that nothing holds our attention 
long unless it changes. The attraction of even the fire- 
light lies in its constant variations. Many charming figures 
were made during the time of Thomas Frye. For these 
the stands (or bottoms) were flat; while for the later fg- 
ures they were more elaborately designed in rococo style; 
yet they were always made lower and flatter than the 
stands of the Chelsea figures. 


“FOUR SEASONS” GrRouP, FINE EXAMPLES 


The fine modeling of the first Bow figures has never been 
excelled and the groups called the “Four Seasons” are 
examples of this excellence. 

The large figure of the ‘“Farnesse Flora” (eighteen inches 
high), which is particularly noted, was modeled by the 
man, Bacon, who was a fashionable sculpror of the time of 
George III; and who had, when a lad, been apprenticed to 
a Mr. Crisp of Bow Churchyard. This Mr. Crisp was the 
owner of some pottery works at Lambeth and may after- 
wards have worked for Crowther at Bow. 

Many of the figures on stands were embellished with 
elaborate bocage designs and often had “nozzles” for can- 
dles. They were now and then found with a small square 
hole at the back of the base, presumably for metal supports 
for candles. The word bocage means a background of 
foliage and flowers, which on Chelsea and Bow figures be- 
comes a handsome adornment. 

Another excellent modeler at Bow was T. M. Moser; 
and the first painters there were T. Craft and Thomas 
Frye. This man Frye was an important member in many 
respects at these works. His mark, which he used on 
his painted pieces, consisted of a monogram made out of 
T and F combined. 

Only a small amount of Bow was marked; but when any 
mark is found it is either the anchor and dagger painted in 
red or reddish brown; or an arrow with or without an 
amulet. These few pieces with marks help us in the 
identification of those without marks by the comparison 
of their paste, glaze, and coloring. 

Bow gave to England entrancing figures of children in 
fanciful costumes, in the form of musicians and dancers 
which have captivated all collectors of this early ware; 
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yet their attraction lies not alone in their clever modeling, 
for their color harmonies are enchanting. 

The following are a few of the colors used for decorat- 
ing figures: 

I. Enamel sealing-wax red, made from oxide of iron, 
which often looked dry and lacked gloss. This color one 
will frequently find in a dab on each cheek of the figures. 

II. A cold opaque enamel blue of an exceedingly for- 
bidding tone was used to touch up the dresses and coats; 
but when this blue was put on in the form of a wash it 
changed in firing to a soft pale mauve, which added a 
look of delicacy and refinement. 

Thomas Frye died in 1762. His epitaph claims for him 
the honor of being the inventor of the first porcelain in 
England. 

Weatherby, too, died in 1762, and Crowther became 
bankrupt in 1763; so in 1764 the stock-in-trade was sold 
by auction; and in 1775 or 1776 the works were sold to 
William Duesbury, who has been called the first “Trust 
King” in the china factories, for he later acquired several 
other potworks and absorbed them, one by one, into 
“Derby.” 

It is greatly to be regretted that Bow and Chelsea were 
of such short duration, 

There are many interesting points in the study of the 
manufacturers of pottery and porcelain and their methods, 
for it is the mind of the artist, his vision, and the expres- 
sion of his ideas, which make the subject of the old works 
so engaging, and we are always hoping to learn of further 
successful excavating or the finding of old records, with the 
consequent revealing of many facts which are as yet un- 
known. 


BOW PORCELAIN 
Teapot at top of underglaze blue of the ‘Chinese influence” 
Period. The mug is probably about 1770. Remainder 
are about 1744-1775.—From the Author's Collection. 
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Marks on Old London Silver | 


Hall Marks Are Found on English Silver from 1390, When the Leopard’s Head Was Used) 
in a Circle to Denote the London Assay Office | 


By EpwAaRD WENHAM 
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OLD ENGLISH AND IRISH SILVER 


A coffee pot, kettle and urn; the muffineer and odd pitcher below it are beautiful pieces; the 
bleeding bowl and Argyle jug are fine also.—Courtesy of Howard & Co. 


in works of older countries and the natural gravita- 
tion of these in the direction of the greatest na- 
tional wealth is bringing to America many of the finest 
works of art, which at one time graced the houses of 
the old European nobility. And in these various ex- 
amples of different branches of art there is a beauty of 
craftsmanship which attracts the aesthetic taste, in addi- 
tion to which there is that historical romance, naturally 
lacking in productions of more modern eras. Nor is there 
an art which exercises a greater fascination than that of 
the old silversmith, around many pieces of which one 
may weave a veritable halo of chivalrous adventure and 
knight errantry, which enhances the joy of possession. 
Possibly the collecting of old silver attracts a great 
number of votaries because specimens of the various pe- 
riods may be procured. Thus in addition to the interest. 
conferred upon them by their associations they are also a 
splendid aesthetic medium. In view, however, of the 
large number of specimens of old English silver purchased 
by Americans while visiting Great Britain, and the keen- 
ness displayed in procuring them, it is surprising to find 
the lack of knowledge which exists regarding the means 
of determining the authenticity of these works. 


WHAT THE WorD STERLING DENOTES 

When we purchase a piece of plate at home and find it 
impressed with the word “sterling” we regard this as a 
guarantee of the genuineness and purity of the metal. 
And it is interesting to recall that while our silversmiths 
use this as a standard mark it at no time appears on silver 
made in England, although the word was derived from 
“Easterlings,” who were brought from North Germany 
by King John in the twelfth century to reform the coin- 
age of England and eliminate the corruption of the metal. 
These “Easterlings” were famous equally for their integ- 


alice ever-increasing interest that is being displayed 


made their coins. Thus the word “sterling” came to de| 
note the English silver penny, later being applied to the 
gold pound as indicating the finest possible standard. 


CauTION TO COLLECTORS 

There is a tendency among the inexperienced collectors 
to regard a series of punches on a piece of English plate) 
as constituting the hall mark. While the hall mark is 
indicated in this manner, it is well for the American) 
abroad to remember that there are in England unscrupu’ 
lous dealers who have no compunction in selling a “fake”, 
to a stranger on the assumption that once the piece has 
left the country no more will be heard of it, even if the 
fraud is discovered. As a matter of fact, provided he is 
armed with a fair knowledge of the various marks, there 
is less likelihood of a collector of old silver purchasing) 
spurious examples than is the case with enthusiasts in other) 
branches of antiques. The British government has for 
many centuries provided a guarantee of genuineness to all 
articles of gold and silver, which it is impossible to apply 
to other works, for each piece which has been assayec! 
bears marks which denote its place of origin, the date 
when it was hall marked and the name of the maker, 
The same authority, through the medium of the various 
assay offices, has also made it a criminal offense to re) 
produce or tamper with these marks. And as the penalty) 
is a term of imprisonment and the risk of detection is con’ 
siderable there are few recorded instances of any infrac’ 
tions of these regulations. ; 
In addition to the import of the various punches, it is 
advisable that the potential collector should familiarize 
himself with the positions of the impressed marks upon 
any particular object of English plate. While spoons, 
other than the very early examples, offer little induce 
ment for tampering, there is nevertheless much of interest” 
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The silver toilet set made by Willaume, which was commenced 
in 1704 for the Earl of Kildare, is probably one of the finest 
examples of these Queen Anne services in existence. It comprises 
twenty-nine pieces, including a rose water ewer and bowl. Each 
piece is engraved with the arms of Kildare, who was the 
original owner. 


in the different methods of marking them. Prior to 1750 
the lion only appears, later being found with a complete 
set of punches on the narrow part of the stem, except in 
the case of original apostle spoons and other curious 
specimens of this domestic article, in which the mark ap- 
pears on the bowl. The present practice is to apply the 
impressions to the broad part of the stem near the end, 
this having been adopted in 1780. Knowledge of these 
changes is of assistance in approximating a date of manu- 
facture when the actual mark has become almost ob- 
literated. 
Marks ON CANDLESTICKS 


On candlesticks the marks are usually placed on the 
base and nozzle, excepting in cast examples, when the 
punches appear on the underside of the base. And in 
some rare instances cast candlesticks, which are distin- 
guishable by the bases being left open and not “loaded,” 
a double set of marks of different dates occurs. This is 
due to an owner of possibly only one pair wishing to have 
more of the same pattern, the additions being made from 
a cast modelled upon one of the original sticks. In this 
way, of course, the impressed hall mark on the pattern 
appears on the new casting, and the latter having to be 
sent to the Hall to be marked with the date of the year 
in which it was made apparently are impressed with two 
sets of punches. 

In the examination of candlesticks it is wise to note 
that the date on the nozzle or bobéche corresponds to 
that on the base, for frequently these small pieces are lost 
and replaced at a later date, a fact which materially af- 
fects the value from a collector’s point of view. 

Early coffee pots like tankards are marked below the 
rim near the handle, and again in these it should be noted 
that the lids are also impressed. In later coffee pots and 
teapots the various punches are placed on the bottoms, 
usually in the form of the corners of a roughly shaped 
square. Salt cellars and muffineers of older types are 
similarly treated, while cake baskets are frequently 
marked inside the body as well as on the handle. But 
while there is no fixed rule governing the positions of the 
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various punches a careful study of a good collection will 
familiarize the student with the customary methods of 
applying them at different cycles in the history of the 
London Goldsmiths’ Company. 

Hall marks of indifferent value are found on English 
silver from as early as 1390, at which date the leopard’s 
head was used in a circle to denote the London assay of- 
fice. And this is of importance for the reason that all 
plate was marked with the Capital until the seventeenth 
century. When the charter was first granted to the Gold- 
smiths’ Company the testé de leopart was adopted as the 
mark of the London assay master. This head appears 
crowned in a circular shield until early in the sixteenth 
century, in 1519 the style of the crown being changed 
and a shaped outline replacing the former circle. This 
form remained in use for about a century, when the 
crown was again varied. In 1678 the circular punch was 
re-adopted and continued for the next twenty years. 

In 1697 the Britannia or higher standard of silver was 
introduced, and the leopard’s head was superseded by the 
lion head erased, the latter remaining in use until 1720, 
when the old standard was revived. It should be noted 
that this same punch has never been altered, and is in use 
today with the figure of Britannia to indicate pieces made 
from the higher grade of silver. From 1720 until 1822 
the leopard’s head retained its crown, but in that year it 
was deprived of its majestic symbol, since when it is far 
more similar to a starved feline than to the more regal 
leopard. 

THE ASSAYER’S MARK 

Another punch of importance is the date letter or as- 
sayer’s mark. After eliminating the letters J, W, X, 
Y, Z from the alphabet the remainder with the exception 


At top—tThe plain teapot and stand is the work of John Leach, 
1709, while the octagonal teapot was made in the following year 
by William Penstone. The tankard is of Charles the Second’s 
reign, having been made in 1667, and was the gift of Thomas 
Sanders to the Corporation of Oxford in the following year. 

The three examples of Queen Anne silver illustrated are; a jug 
by Simon Pantin, 1714; a teakettle by David Willaume, 1706, 
and a plain tapering octagonal coffee pot, with faceted scroll 

spout by William Fawdrey, 1711. 
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of V, which is occasionally found in place of U up to 
1735, are impressed severally in their proper sequence to 
denote the different years of each cycle. Further in each 
cycle, which is composed of twenty years, the style of the 
alphabet varies as does the shape of the escutcheon. 
This date letter is probably the most important mark, in- 
dicating as it does the exact year in which a specimen was 
entered at the Hall. 

The grade or standard of the metal is denoted by the 
figure of a lion lassant guardant, this appearing in vari- 
ous types of shields from 1545 to the present day, except- 
ing during the period 1697 to 1720, when it is replaced by 
the figure of Britannia. Another early mark which is 
found on old English silver is that of the maker, who 
from 1363 was compelled to impress each piece with 
his “mark or sign.” At first these usually take the form 
of an animal or other emblem, but later one or more let: 
ters are found denoting the craftsman. In 1675, how- 
ever, the Goldsmiths’ Company ordered the plate workers 
to bring their punches to the Hall, and in this way the 
present system of registration was instituted. By the Act 
of 1697 the makers used the first two letters of the sur- 
name, but in 1720 this law was repealed and they re- 
verted to their former marks. These latter prevailed for 
nearly twenty years, when by direction of the Hall the 
old punches were destroyed, and from then on the initials 
of the Christian and surname appear. 


VARIATIONS IN Marks 

Two other marks have been used on London silver, that 
of the reigning sovereign’s head for the period between 
1784 until 1890 and the letter F. The former was im- 
pressed to indicate payment of duty imposed by George 
III., this tax with the mark being abolished during the 
reign of Victoria. The letter F in an oval escutcheon is 
found on silver, which although imported from a foreign 
country has been assayed at the London office. Thus an 
article made in America would if sent to England prob- 
ably be submitted to the London Goldsmiths’ Company 
for test, and if of standard quality would be impressed 
with the London hall marks with the addition of the let- 
terak: 

In making mention of this fact it is interesting to recall 
the curious marks used by American silversmiths of the 
early nineteenth century, and the reason for their adop- 
tion. Despite the natural antipathy towards England 
after the Revolution, the wealthier classes of this coun- 
try retained a preference for English goods, particularly 
in the case of their domestic silver. This resulted in many 
quaint emblems appearing on silver made by early Ameri- 
can craftsmen. These are of great interest to collectors. 
Alive to this preference of their customers and anxious to 
sell their own wares, these men adopted marks similar to 
those used as hall marks in the Old Land, frequently add- 
ing a crown to their initials to convey the impression of 
royal patronage. The most common form of this harm- 
less method of increasing the sale of native products was 
the use of the anchor, which is the mark of the Bir- 
mingham (England) assay office. To this would be 
added a crudely modelled effigy of King George the Third 
and a star or spread eagle. These interesting old marks 
are usually found on spoons, forks and other pieces of 
domestic plate in more general use. 


COMMON SENSE IN COLLECTING 

; g 

Continued from Page 24 a 

bought from a Sixth Avenue pawn-broker may prove = 
be a jewel of the first water, but it is more likely to be 

merely a bit of glass, whereas a ring which comes os 

a Fifth Avenue jeweler needs no further examination. — 

The name is sufficient guarantee of its purity. 


No Set RULES FoR IDENTIFYING ANTIQUES 

Older dealers are more or less skeptical of the work — 
ability of so-called rules. They remember their earlier — 
cock-sureness, how often they had to revise a basis of ’ 
judgment, and admit that even a quarter of a century will. 4 
not teach the professional everything there is to learn. — 
A New York man who has dealt in antiques for more — 
than thirty years declares that his understanding of the — 
hallmarks of a genuine piece of old furniture has become — 
so subconscious that he cannot analyze his reactions. — 
Daily association, constant living with the workmanship — 
of the past, has given him a “feel” which seldom leads 7 
him astray. ® 

Perhaps that is why dealers often appear to contradielll 
each other in their replies to direct questions. One dealer 
will say, “Always turn a piece over and look underneath.” — 
While another will tell you that an antique should be — 
judged as a whole and not in part. But the second dealer 
does not mean that a buyer must decide only by the out- 
side. He means, of course, that the correlation of the — 
parts is of first importance. Dealers are nonplussed when — 
pinned down to exact explanation. They see the bad beside 7 
the good so often, they realize that a slight variation estab- — 
lishes the difference, and they hesitate to make a statement 
which may be construed as general when it fits only a par- 
ticular case. 

But, after all, even the most trustworthy dealer can do 
little more than point out the intrinsic worth of an old 
piece. Whether the collector should buy it or not is 
something which he must decide for himself. If he buys 
a beautiful old sofa merely because he longs to possess it, — 
losing sight of the fact that there is not a spot in his house 
where it will harmonize, he is neither a true collector nor 
a man of sense. 
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A mahogany serpentine front desk with ball and claw feet.—™ 
Courtesy of H. V. Weil. 
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The ‘‘Fox Chase” series, very rare set 
of hunting prints by N. Currier, is pic- 
tured herewith. Three of these were 
known to exist, but the fourth— 
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“The Pursuit” is almost unobtainable. 

This set is apparently one of the 
earliest issued by Currier. There is 
vigor and action in all the drawings. 
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They are numbered consecutively 409, 
410, 411 and 412. 


Of particular interest is the scenery, 
which is believed to be Long Island. 
The prints are undated. They carry 
the complete ‘‘plot’ of the chase, from 
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“Throwing Off” the fox; “Gone Away” 
as the dogs take up the scent, “In Full 
Cry,” as they draw close to the quarry, 
and “The Death,” marking the end of 
B’rer Fox.—In the collection of Philip 
Meredith Allen. 
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The Antiquarian Meanders 


J ‘HERE IS A HOUSE in the central part of Ohio—the 
Meanderer has never seen it, but he has heard about 
it—which is furnished with what in that locality 

passes popularly for antiques. That is to say, there are 
a few pieces of old furniture, but the most of it is of the 
heavy, ugly American adaptation of the Empire style. 
Now ordinarily there is nothing quite so depressing as 
American Empire unless it be American Victorian, and 
the Victorian period being less than a hundred years 
agone, we have as yet little concern with it. Of course, 
some time it will be antique and the Meanderer foresees 
the day when it will be collected, but he closes his eyes 
to unpleasant things when he can. 


But to get back to this home in Ohio. There are only 
a few pieces of furniture which can be called really an- 
tiques, and yet the house has an atmosphere of antiquity 
and the impression made on one who enters it is one of 
harmony and consistency. 


What is the explanation of this? 


Simply that the presiding genius of that home has 
regard for furniture not from the collecting but from the 
decorative standpoint. Herein she has instinctively seized 
upon a fact which is rapidly changing the whole com- 
plexion of the antique business. 


* * & 


As THE MEANDERER has pointed out before, antiques 


have a notable share in helping to provide an at- 

mosphere that is highly desirable in a home in this 
year of grace. The tendency of the day is toward the 
superficial, the impermanent. Antiques represent sub- 
stantiability, stability. We, like the Athenians of old, 
are restless, eager for something new. Antiques bring an 
element of durability and substance into our experience. 
Considered thus, they enter into the decorative scheme 
and contribute much of value to us in those surroundings 
in which we are most susceptible to good influences. The 
Meanderer does not deny that fashion has a part in the 
popularity of antiques in interior decorating, but it is a 
good fashion, and one to be encouraged. 


* * & 


help but shudder as he meandered along the streets 

and saw the attempts to dress up the windows and 
the stores in honor of Christmas. Is anything quite so 
depressing and suggestive of glass diamonds as artificial 
holly? The Meanderer could not fail to contrast it with 
the honest greens of the days of his youth, which breathed 
a true Christmas spirit without the feeling of exploitation 
in it. From that his mind turned back to the time when 
Christmas had more of the pagan tradition attached to its 
observance than it has today, when the Yule Log was part 
of a ceremony of importance. How, do you suppose, 
would those who dragged in the Yule Log have regarded 
a wreath of synthetic holly? 


Scio OF DECORATIONS, the Meanderer could not 


The Meanderer is one of those who are not interested in 
a piece of furniture simply because it is old. It must have 
also beauty as well as age to commend itself. He feels 
that a better definition will have to be worked out to sat- 
isfy him. A start was made the other day at a luncheon 
of the Antigue and Decorative Arts League, when dis- 
cussion flew up and down and back and forth across the 
table in lively fashion, and out of it all this was evolved, 
to the satisfaction and agreement of everybody present: 
An antique, its age of at least a hundred years being 
admitted, must have been made in the period which it 
represents. That is to say, a piece of furniture of Chip- 
pendale design must have been made in the Chippendale 
period, the second and third quarters, roughly, of the 
Eighteenth century. It cannot honestly have been made 
in the style of Chippendale after, say, the beginning of 
the Nineteenth century. Of course it is going to be 
hard to define beauty in an antique. Beauty, unfor- 
tunately, or more fittingly fortunately, cannot be meas- 
ured by physical measurements; it is of the spirit. How- 
ever, somebody, some day, is going to come along with a 
definition of an antique that will please most people and 
fill more needs than any definition now current. Pos- 
sibly those who lie awake o’ nights will find the search for 
this definition more engaging than counting the sheep 
that jump over a fence. 


ORE THAN ONE English dealer has ventured the 
M prediction that sooner or later, more fine old 

English furniture will be owned in America than 
in England, and at the rate with which importations are 
being made they may be right. One reason for the eager- 
ness with which American collectors turn to English 
things is, of course, the increasing difficulty they have in 
getting American pieces. There are just as many Ameri- 
can antiques as there were twenty-five or more years ago, 
but they are concentrated more, and therefore harder to 
acquire. Dealers are storing them up to await the higher 
prices that they will bring later. Collectors who started 
many years ago have accumulated huge collections and 
are still adding to them. Estates have some time to be 
settled, however, and some of these large collections will 
ultimately come on the market. It is to the interest of 
the dealer, naturally, to capitalize the difhculty in getting 
a collection together by charging what the traffic will 
stand for his stock. It seems sometimes as though 
American antiques were bringing higher prices than the 
market warrants. The Meanderer happened to have been 
familiar with a stock which was sold at auction this fall, 
and he was interested in comparing the prices obtained 
in the auction room with those that had been marked on 
the furniture when it was on sale at retail. In very few 
instances did the auction prices go above the retail price. 
There were a few exceptions; that was to be expected in the 
uncertainties of a sale, but with these few exceptions the 
sale prices were just about the retail prices. 
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lately learned from Professor Sir Flinders Petrie, the 

famed archeologist, that glass, contrary to a popu- 
lar supposition, was not first made in Egypt, and indeed 
was not made there at all until 1500 B.C. As far back 
as 2500 B.C. glass was made in Mesopotamia, mostly in 
the form of beads, which could easily be fabricated of the 
paste, the only form of glass at that time. No glass was 
blown before the Christian Era. The beauty and fascina- 
tion of glass and its desirability as something collectible 
make every fact in reference to its history welcome. 


Ts Society oF GLass TECHNOLOGY in London has 
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ANY A ZEALOUS REFINISHER of furniture has un- 
N / | wittingly destroyed a considerable part of the 
value of a piece by carefully removing from it 
the label which the cabinetmaker had placed there. Much 
research is being carried on among collectors and others 
who are interested in antiques—the Meanderer confesses 
to a strong appetite for tracing a label to its lair—into 
the history of the cabinetmakers who put their mark on 
their products. Next to old papers,—letters, bills, receipts, 
and so on,—newspaper files are most fruitful in tracing 
forgotten artisans, because they often listed all the wares 
they made in their advertising. Next to these come the 
files of old directories, though they may yield nothing but 
the mere name. Books containing tax rolls from the vaults 
of a city hall or a courthouse have sometimes revealed the 
name and place of business of a cabinetmaker. Bringing 
to light unknown bits of history causes a glow of achieve- 
ment comparable to nothing else. There is great need of 
research into the minor cabinetmakers of the country, for 
sometimes even in a backwoods village there lived and 
worked an artist in wood. 


A view in a corner of the gallery devoted to an exhibition of John Goddard furniture assembled 
by the Rhode Island School of Design in Providence. The exhibition will continue 
through the month of January. 
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who were disinterested enough to band themselves 

into an organization for the benefit of the business 
in general primarily and their own individual concerns 
secondarily, would sooner or later acquire a working 
basis for putting the antique business on a higher standard. 
The Antique and Decorative Arts League of New York, 
which has been existing as an organization for some ten 
months and has steadily grown stronger and of greater 
prestige, has taken such a step. At the last meeting a 
committee was appointed to draw up a code of ethics for 
the government of the members of the League in the con- 
duct of their business. The report of the committee will 
be thoroughly discussed at a future meeting of the League, 
and out of the discussion will come a formulation of 
principles which will put the business of buying and sell- 


ing antiques on a more honorable footing than it has been. 
ae ak 


I T WAS TO BE EXPECTED that a group of antique dealers 


wants a definition of an antique. The United 

States Government has ruled that anything made 
a hundred years ago may be called antique, and therefore 
admitted to the country duty free. That definition was 
promulgated a quarter century ago, however, and by the 
operation of that dictum, things that antique dealers of 
discrimination do not carry in stock are becoming 
“antiques.” Late Empire and Victorian, for instance. 


Be NOW AND AGAIN somebody comes along and 


According to the government’s definition, Empire styles 


are now antique. In a few years Victorian will be antique. 
ee 


HE MEANDERER heard a piece of common sense one 

day to the effect that it is not the dealer who deter- 
mines the prices of antiques, it is the collector. A 

little thought will show that this is so. 


C. Mae 
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The Unsung Bucket 


In March, 1744, the Records State, the First Fire Club in Salem Was Inaugurated. Its 
Membership Consisted of 25 of the Leading Business and Professional Men 


By ARTHUR H. HAywarp 
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Interesting lithographed poster of an elaborately decorated firetub and its hosecart. 
(Note the fire buckets in the border.) Courtesy of the Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities, Boston, Mass. 


at which this world of today is moving than to 

place some object which was in common use an 
hundred years ago, and find that it is almost or quite un- 
known to a large number of the young people of today. 


Pa whic nothing shows more startlingly the pace 


The fire bucket shown in the accompanying illustration 
is a fair example, for I doubt if many of the younger read- 
ers, unless brought up in a home where antiques are more 
or less in evidence, could tell with any degree of accuracy 
the purposes for which it was intended, or even make 
more than a random guess at the material of which it 1s 
made. Yet only a century or so ago it was as familiar to 
the boy or girl of that date as a washtub or a bucksaw. 


This particular bucket, like most that I have seen, is 
constructed entirely of heavy, tough cow-hide, bottom, 
handle and all, but I think it not unusual to find some with 
leather sides and a wooden bottom. So thoroughly honest 
and workmanlike is its heavy stitching that it will hold 
water today as well as when first made. 


In the early days of New England’s towns and villages 
fire was one of the most dreaded menaces. Proper material 
for constructing chimneys was at first impossible to obtain, 
and some of the earliest and crudest cabins were built 
without any chimneys at all, the fire being made on an 
open hearth in the middle of the dirt floor and the smoke 
escaping through a hole in the roof. 

The writer owns a ladder-back, rush-seat rocker which 
is said to have been used in one of these humble homes, and 
the bottoms of the, rockers are worn perfectly flat from 
the constant friction with the rough dirt of the floor. 


Most of the houses, however, had chimneys, sometimes 
built entirely of wood and roughly daubed with clay, but 
usually constructed of stone braced with wooden timbers 
and coated with clay. 


In time, from the constant heat, the clay would crack 
and scale off, leaving many crevices to harbor stray sparks, 
which often ignited the beams, and fires were frequent 
and disastrous. A fire once started meant almost inevitably 
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the total destruction of the house, and if it occurred in the 
night-time, the added terror of the loss of its contents 
and often the toll of human lives. 


EARLY SETTLERS FORMED FIRE COMPANIES 

Against this constant peril the settlers early banded 
themselves together into fire companies, rallying as quickly 
as possible at a common point upon hearing the alarm, and 
using every endeavor, with such means as were at their 
disposal, to extinguish the blaze. 

In those early days the only available way was by 
drenching the fire with water from buckets or similar re- 
ceptacles, passed along a line of men from a well, a spring, 
or the nearest water supply. 

Unless a fire was discovered before it had gained 
much headway, such primitive means would of course be 
absolutely useless to retard or extinguish it, but it often 
helped to hinder its spread to adjoining buildings, and 
thus prevent what might be a serious conflagration. 

A century or two ago it was a common sight, when the 


Leather fire bucket—one of a pair—found in the home of 
Asa C. Dix, an old time merchant of Salem, Massachusetts. 
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much dreaded alarm of fire was heard, to see men, women 
and children coming from all directions (for all activities 
were at once suspended) to form two lines from the nearest 
water supply to the fire; one line passing along the filled 
buckets to be handed to the men on the roof or inside the 
house or barn ablaze, and the other line to pass the empty 
buckets back to be refilled and started on their way again. 
For this purpose many buckets were required, and so each 
member of the fire company was obliged to furnish at least 
two. 

This of course was before the days of the primitive, 
hand-power force-pump engines or fire tubs, as they were 
called; but even when these came into general use the 
hand buckets were found very useful, as there would be 
occasions when the tubs could not be used and they would 
te obliged to fall back upon the more simple method. 

Each village or hamlet had its fire company, composed of 
the most active young men of the community. The larger 
towns and villages had several organizations, the rivalry 
between them being most intense, each striving to be the 
first to answer the alarm and to do the most efficient work. 
As there were no social clubs in that early period, the mod- 
est rooms of the fire companies often became the centre of 
much of the social life, and here again at the dances and 
other activities the rivalries were most pronounced, each 
company striving to outshine the others. 


Observers of those times tell us that it was a most excit- 
ing spectacle, when a house caught fire, to see the different 
fire-tubs come racing to the scene, each engine pulled by 
a long rope manned by the assembled members of that 
particular company and as many others as could be im- 
pressed into service. Then to see the hose unreeled, one 
end of the suction pipe dropped into the nearest well or 
stream and the long bars on either side manned by as 
many husky members as could find a place to grasp it; 
at the shouted orders of the captain from his commanding 
position on top, to see the regular and powerful up-and- 
down, up-and-down sweep of the brakes on either side, 
forcing the water from the nozzle in a powerful stream 
on the blaze. 

So keen became the rivalry to see which could throw 
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The sheath on this leather belt contains an iron bed-wrench for — 
unscrewing the bolts which held together the heavy maple frames — 
of the old four-posters. This was found inside 

the leather bucket. 
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the longest stream that sometimes more attention was paid 
to this than to the actual work of extinguishing the fire. 
In fact, one unfortunate householder who had been the 
victim of an incipient blaze and of the attention of several 
rival fire companies was heard to remark that it was a 
question which was to be dreaded the more, the fire or the 
firemen. 
OLp Fire Tuss ARE STILL IN ORDER 

In many places in New England the old fire tubs are 
still kept in good working order, though their usefulness 
has long since been supplanted by more modern and efh- 
cient apparatus; the members, descendants perhaps of the 
original companies, keep the old organization alive. In the 
fall of the year the clubs from half a dozen or more towns 
will meet, have a parade of their prize tubs, hauled along 
the streets by their red-shirted and helmeted members, and 
then on the common or in some large field have a work- 
out, to see which engine can be forced by brawny muscles 
to send a stream the farthest. 

The bucket illustrated is one of a pair owned by a mod- 
est citizen who for many years kept a drygoods store in the 
old Massachusetts city of Salem. In his younger days he 
was a member of a very lively company called the Enter- 
prize Fire Club. You will find his name, that of his club 
and the date painted on the side and encircling a vivid 
scene of a village street, from one of the houses of which 
flames and black smoke are pouring, while a bright red 
tub, the brakes of which are manned by a rather anaemic 
lot of men, stands in the foreground while the chief on 
top is directing a stream into an upper window. 

The members took great pride in the decorations of their 
buckets, keeping them painted and in good condition. 
Many of them, like this one, beside the owner’s name and 
company, had more or less elaborate designs painted there. 

Most of these relics of former days have disappeared, 
but occasionally one is found, and as they are usually quite 
decorative they easily find their way into the collection of 
some “antiquer.” 


Miss Northend, in one of her interesting books on old 
Salem, says that on March, 1644, an order was passed, as 
a means of fire protection, that every inhabitant then liv- 
ing in the town was obliged to procure a ladder “before 
the twenty-third day of the fourth month next, under 
paine and penaltie of five shillings for defect thereof.” 
She also states that it was customary then for each house- 
holder to keep hanging in his hall at least two fire buckets. 

In March, 1744, the record states the first fire club in 
Salem was inaugurated among the leading business and 
professional men, its membership limited to twenty-five. 
One can imagine the scheming and jockeying for the 
coveted invitations and the jealousies of those not on the 
favored lists. One of the orders of this new company read 
that each member should own two leather buckets, in one 
of which should be placed a bag two yards in length and 
three quarters of a yard in breadth with the owner’s name 
thereon. 

The contents found in the bucket in this illustration 
was therefore interesting. A carefully folded package in- 
side, when undone, revealed a large bag. While not so 
large as the one mentioned above, it measures a yard and a 
third in length by two-thirds of a yard in breadth, with 
a very ample capacity. It seemed at first rather remark- 
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Picture of a very primitive fire engine, from an old engraved 
card. Collection of the Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities, Boston, Mass. 
able that it should be so strong and well preserved after 
all these years, but a close inspection reveals the fact that 
it is made of a very firm and heavy linen, not cotton, which 
may account for its good condition. 


BEDSTEADS WERE CARRIED TO SAFETY First 

The remaining object (plate No. 3) is not so easily 
identified. In fact, I doubt if many would correctly guess 
its use. The iron implement, which buttoned into the 
sheath on the leather belt, was for the purpose of unbolt- 
ing the heavy wooden bedposts, that they might be taken 
apart and carried out to safety. 

Long before the days of springs, the mattresses rested 
upon stout ropes, which went through holes in the heavy 
timbers of the square sides of the bedstead and were pulled 
taut by a wrench. 

A certain number of the fire company were supplied 
with these wrenches, and it was part of their duty upon 
arriving at a burning house to unbolt the beds, to take 
them apart and see that they were carried out; the bed 
being one of the most highly prized and important pieces 
of furniture in those early dwellings. 

The large bag was used, of course, to salvage clothing 
and such articles as could be removed easily. 

I think that a complete set like this is not readily found, 
particularly one in such excellent condition. It is an in- 
teresting bit of history, now almost forgotten. 
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Some Notes on 
Early Bottles 


By FRANK B. MELCHIOR 


HE FIRST FLASK shown in the top row is the rather 

rare Knowles Violin. The reverse of this flask 

omits the fleur-de-lis and has the inscription around 
the sides and in the center of the panel, “R. F. Knowles 
& Co., Union Factory, Wheeling, South Va.” 

The flask to the right of this is the now rather com- 
monly known fluted variety. The third flask in the top 
row shows an eagle with six stars above, while the reverse 
has a large sunburst. There is a double row of large beads 
around the sides. At the end of this row is an eagle and 
inverted cornucopia flask somewhat different from the 
one illustrated in Charles Messer Stow’s article in the 
May ANTIQUARIAN. It is more squatty and bulbous, hav- 
ing an eagle with ten stars above, and beading and the 
initials “W. C.” in the oval below. The inverted cornu- 
copia is similar to the more usual type. 


The flask at the right of the bottom row in this photo 
is another form of corset-waisted violin, showing the ini- 
tials “J. R. & Son” in the panel on the reverse. The flask 
to the left of this is another variation of the eagle-with- 
fourteen-stars flask; the side shown having a very unusual 


sunburst with flower-like characteristics. No. 2. Reverse of Morning Glory Flask in Second Row Above 


1927 
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In Mr. Holden’s article in the April ANTIQUARIAN I 
find him listing an American Eagle Flask with a Honey- 
suckle vine on the reverse. This flask is shown second 
from the left, and it appears to me that the impression is 
that of a Morning-Glory Vine, showing a flower, leaves, 
and bud. The reverse of this flask is shown in the last 
illustration, which is a photo of the same specimen in a 
yellow glazed pottery. It is rather interesting to note that 
these two were apparently made from identical molds, 
although of different materials. 

In Mr. Holden’s article, I note that the Agriculture 
flask is described as having the words, ‘““Winhsen” and 
“Glass” on the eagle side. I recently disposed of one of 
these specimens and think that this correctly reads “W. 
Ihmsen’s Glass.” This statement is supported by the fact 


Jackson, Violin with A and Cornucopia Flask 


that an old bottle collector and dealer told me some time 
ago, that he had seen old fruit jars bearing such a firm’s 
name. 

On Nos. 3 and 4, you have already illustrated the Jack- 
son flask with flowers and acorns on the reverse side, but 
the flask to the right is a variation of the inverted cornu- 
copia flask shown in Mr. Stow’s article. You will see by 
photo (No. 4) that a rather pleasing sunburst or star is 
substituted for the usual eagle. The central flask shown in 
these two photos is that of the ordinary violin, bearing the 
initial “A” in the panel on one side. 

An old lady has informed me that the pottery flasks 
showing Eagle and Morning Glory designs were numerous 
in Trumbull County, Ohio, about 1850. They were 
probably manufactured in Ohio. 


Reverse of Three Flasks Above 
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The above single picture shows what might be termed a 
freak flask,—it is the usual violin, somewhat bulbous in 
form and which the workman has fluted over the original 
design. 


A freak flask, bulbous form 


Repairing Antiques 


By Feticre Davis 
A LL day long by a window in a tiny shop which looks 


down upon one of the busiest corners of New 

York, a man sits at work. His stock, which is dis- 
played on shelves, in a case, on the floor—everywhere—is 
a strange one, for nearly every piece is broken. Here are 
fine antique plates whose passing must have brought a 
pang to someone, and fragile modern bric-a-brac, all hope- 
lessly damaged. The man by the window, however, takes 
a different view of the matter. His business is to restore 
these injured pieces and, blending artistry with skill and 
patience, he achieves results which, in a way correspond 
to the marvels produced by plastic surgery. 

His smaller patients are lined up in a cabinet, looking 
out at him hopefully, waiting for his magic touch. Among 
them are a Sevrés lady, with a broken nose, a china dog 
that has lost an ear; porcelain, glass and shell objects, 
nicked, cracked or in fragments. 

When the piece to be repaired serves only a decorative 
purpose and is not subjected to frequent cleanings in hot 
or cold water, rivets can be dispensed with and the mender 
creates his most artful results. 

The pieces are first put together with a glue—a secret 
process—and suitable decoration is applied to cover the 


January, 198s 
cracks. It is in making this decoration, which differs for 
every piece, that the greatest ingenuity is required. 


A Satsuma bowl, broken in many pieces, is riveted on 
the inside. On the exterior its pattern in colors and gold 
is carried over the cracks, quite hiding them. A Dresden 
china musician has had part of a hand and an entire foot 
restored with such skill that no difference between the new 
and the original members is visible. 


Probably the most painstaking work is that necessary to 
repair another variety of Dresden—the bowls and dishes 
ornamented with china flowers. These flowers are restored 
when chipped or entire new ones are made if they are 


broken off. 


The tail of a china bird was replaced and the colors of 
the plumage painted over the scar, which is hard to find 
even when the piece is held in the hand. 


One of the most interesting pieces of work which the 
mender displayed was an old-fashioned china vase, flaring 
at the top and embellished with a large, gilt china leaf 
curling down each side. It had been very thoroughly 
smashed—the front in several pieces, while part of the 
back had disappeared entirely. Now it stands re-created. 
The missing portion of the back has been restored and the 
whole presents a smooth, unscarred, white surface. The 
front was re-assembled and no mark of the disaster shows, 
although it was necessary to make a whole new leaf for 
one side. 


When a piece of glass is repaired, sterling silver is fre- 
quently useful. A glass vase with a broken base is given 
a new one of silver. Parts of handles and stoppers are 
made of silver—the pattern of cut glass, or the style of a 
period being carefully considered. 


Much salvaging of glass is possible. Tumblers and wine 
glasses which have badly chipped rims are ground down 
to restore a smooth surface. Cut glass tumblers, which so 
often break through the middle when placed in too hot 
water, make excellent sweetmeat dishes. The base of the 
tumbler is used for this and is given the appearance of a_ 
basket by an uneven finish at the top. 


Similarly, gold-banded plates or those with colored bor- 
ders can have unsightly nicks ground out and the gold or 
design replaced. 


Although many of his customers come to him from prac: 
tical motives, the mender finds that a great number seek 
through him a way to get back a cherished keepsake or 
an heirloom about which sentiment clings. 


C. S., Wadsworth, Ohio, wishes to know how old sil- 
ver is that has lion head ornaments for the feet and roses 
and leaves for decoration. The marking is a circle about 
the size of a silver dollar with “Quadruple Plate” written 
along the edge; the inside circle has the inscription “Wilson 
Silver Plate” and within another circle are two tomahawks 
crossed. 

Ans.—We find that the piece of silver that you ask 
about was made by a company which was absorbed by the 
Wilcox Silver Co., of Meriden, Conn. It is probably 
about forty years old. 


A room in Nellie Sprague Lockwood’s home at Norwalk, Conn. Note the comfortable old 
wing chair to the right. 
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Temperance in an early Congress—See following page. 
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Temperance in An Early Congress 


This interesting record of an early appearance of pro- 
hibition in the Congress of the United States is owned by 
Former Senator J. S. Frelinghuysen, a descendant of one 
of the signers of the document, and is reproduced by his 
courteous permission. 


We the subscribers, Members of Congress, agree to asso- 
ciate in the formation of a Congressional temperance 
Society—to be organized at some future day of the present 
Session—of which due notice will be given Feby. 14, 1833. 


Lewis Condit (1773-1862) New Jersey 
Member of Congress, 1811-17; 1821-33 


Silas Condit (1778-1861) New Jersey 
Member of Congress, 1831-1833 


Isaac Southard (?) New Jersey 

Member of Congress, 1831-33 

James F. Randolph (1791-1872) New Jersey 
Member of Congress, 1828-33 

Joseph G. Kendall (1788-1847) Mass. 
Member of Congress, 1829-33 


John Davis (1787-1854) Massachusetts 
Member of Congress, 1825-34; Governor, 1834-35; 
U. S. Senator, 1835-41; Governor 1841-43; 
U. S. Senator, 1845-53 


George Grennell, Jr. (1786-1877) Massachusetts 
Member of Congress, 1829-39 


John Reed, (1781-1860) Massachusetts 
Member of Congress, 1813-17; 1821-41; 
Lieutenant-Governor, 1845-51 


Herman Allen (1777-1844) Vermont 
Member of Congress, 1831-39. 


Daniel Wardwell (1791-1878) New York 
Member of Congress 1831-37 


John Thomson (1780-1852) Ohio 
Member of Congress, 1825-27, 1829-37 


Samuel Bell (1770-1850) New Hampshire 
Judge, Supreme Court, 1816-19; Governor, 1819-23; 
U. S. Senator, 1823-35. 
Arnold Naudain (1790-1872) Delaware 
U. S. Senator, 1830-36. 
Theo. Frelinghuysen (1787-1862) New Jersey 
U. S. Senator, 1829-35; Chancellor, Univ. of New York, 
1839-50; Whig nominee for Vice President, 1844 
Gideon Tomlinson (1790-1854) Connecticut 
Member of Congress, 1819-27; Governor, 1827-31; 
U. S. Senator, 1831-37. 
Samuel Prentiss (1782-1857) Vermont 
U. S. Senator, 1831-42; Judge U. S. District Court, 1842-57 


William Wilkins (1779-65) Pennsylvania 
Judge, U. S. District Court, 1824-31; U. S. Senator, 1831-34; 
Minister to Russia, 1834-35; Member of Congress, 1843-44; 
Secretary of War, 1844-45 


Horatio Seymour (1778-1857) Vermont 
U. S. Senator, 1821-33 

William Hendricks (1782-1850) Indiana 
Member of Congress, 1815-22; Governor, 1822-25; 
U. S. Senator, 1825-37 


Felix Grundy (1777-1840) Tennessee 
Chief Justice, 1806-?; Member of Congress, 1811-14; 
U. S. Senator, 1829-38; Attorney General, U. S., 1838-40; 
U. S. Senator, 1840 

George M. Dallas (1792-1864) Pennsylvania 

~ U.S. Senator, 1831-33; Attorney General, 1833-35; 
Minister to Russia, 1837-39; Vice President, 1845-1849; 
Minister to Great Britain, 1856-61 

William W. Ellsworth (1791-1868) Connecticut 
Member of Congress, 1829-34; Governor, 1834-42; 
Judge, Supreme Court, 1847-61; twice declined election 

to U. S. Senate 


Edward Everett (1794-1865) Massachusetts 
Member of Congress 1825-35; Governor, 1836-40; Minister to 
Great Britain, 1841-45; President Harvard College, 1846-49; 
Secretary of State, U. S., 1852-53; U. S. Senator, 1853-54; 
American Nominee for Vice President, 1860 


George N. Briggs (1796-1861) Massachusetts 
Member of Congress 1831-43; Governor, 1844-51 


Isaac C. Bates (1780-1845) Massachusetts 
Member of Congress, 1827-35; U. S. Senator, 1841-45 


Della Robbia Plaque 


In the history of art, the name of Della Robbia (1400?- 
1482) rises large and glorious. When the Renaissance 
was setting standards of craftsmanship which were to en- 
dure through the ages, Lucca Della Robbia invented, as 
his contribution to the flowering of the arts, a process of 
enameling terra cotta. This process he passed along to his 
apprentices, and all who used it made plaques which fol- 
lowed the same general form.. Andrea Della Robbia was 
the nephew and one of the most apt of Lucca’s appren- 
tices. A reproduction of one of his plaques adorned, 
through the courtesy of Lord & Taylor, the cover of the 
December number of THE ANTIQUARIAN. Mention in 
the magazine of the source of the illustration was inad- 
vertently omitted. 


Antiques in Indiana 

We are accustomed to the thought that interest in an- 
tiques is confined to the eastern part of the United States, 
that the small strip of country from Maine to Georgia 
and possibly as far west as Buffalo, New York, and Pitts- 
burgh, contains most of the antiques, and that there was 
nothing worth while to be found anywhere else. But this 
smug self-complacency has been shattered by receipt of a 
newspaper from Vincinnes, Ind., a city of 23,000 people, 
containing an account of an exhibit staged by prominent 
merchants in their display windows. Many citizens loaned 
family pieces and other antiques, American and English: 
a pewter lamp made in 1720, a spinning wheel 196 years 
old, a china teapot equally as old, wonderful old Lowes- 
toft, a desk in constant use since 1804, besides numerous 
other things which have been prized for generations by 
their owners. The exhibit lasted an entire week, and 
drew people from all the surrounding country to see the 
pieces displayed. 


Opens a Private Museum 

A unique private museum has been opened at River- 
dale-on-the-Hudson, by Monsieur and Madame Nadelman. 
A specially constructed building has been erected to house 
the collection. The structure is of stone, four stories in 
height and about fifty by a hundred feet, and the entire 
four floors are filled with folk and peasant furniture and 
related objects, besides collections of glass, figures, lanterns, 
lamps, bottles, and many other interesting objects. A 
number of chests also attract attention. Mme. Nadelman 
has spent years in assembling this wonderful collection, 
and the museum is probably the only one of its kind in 
the world. 


the 
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J. F. T., New Jersey, asks if it is correct to stain maple, 
birch, and cherry a mahogany color. 

Ans.—We feel that all woods should be finished as 
nearly as possible in their natural color. Many fine old 
pieces were considered ugly until the old paint or stain 
was removed, and then often the piece was found to have 
been made of some beautiful wood, whose beauty utterly 
disappeared under a poor finish. 


H. K. E., Ohio, asks if the reason is known why old 
glass takes on a bluish tinge. 

Ans.—Time and direct sunlight are said to be the 
cause of glass changing from clear white to blue. The ac- 
tion of the sun on glass, which has an excess amount of 
some element, probably oxide of manganese, will nearly 
always change to a beautiful purplish blue. This change 
is most often seen in old window glass, although it is seen 
in table glassware which has been exposed to strong sun- 
light. 


M. E. K., Washington, D. C., asks: When was the 
“willow” pattern first made, and by whom? 

Ans.—The ever-popular “willow” pattern was first 
made by Josiah Spode in 1748, and was copied by nearly 
all of the Staffordshire potters for many years in many 
variations of the design. The design is being used today 
in many of the American and English potteries. 


D. I. J., California, asks the origin of the ‘““Toby” jug. 


Ans.—A “Toby” is a grotesque piece of Staffordshire 
pottery made in the form of a mug or jug. It originally 
depicted an English character at the time when English 
life was hale and hearty and everyone was reading Lau- 
rence Sterne’s ““Tristam Shandy” and therefore knew my 
“Uncle Toby.” In honor of this gay character a jug 
was fashioned in his likeness, to hold a draught of dark 
or foaming beer such as he himself might enjoy while he 
smoked his pipe. The original “Toby” was modeled in the 
proper costume with enormous pockets, a cockade hat and 
the inevitable long-stemmed pipe. All the Staffordshire 
potters made “Tobies” and they become as popular as the 
well-known “willow” pattern of china. After a time 
other grotesque figures were made which were still called 
“Tobies.”” All kinds of figures were substituted, including 
our own beloved Ben Franklin. Like many old things, 
“Tobies” have lost their original meaning so that no mat- 


ter what the subject really is we are likely to cherish it as a 
y Teby.: 


C. H. R., Cherryfield, Maine, writes about an old organ 
made by the Vogel & Hughes Organ Co. of Norwich, 
Conn. It is in a walnut case with hand carving and 
painted flower decorations. Is it of value to a collector? 

Ans.—Your organ is not old enough to be of value to 
a collector of musical instruments. It might be of interest 
to someone who was directly connected with the firm 
which made it. 


B. M., Wisconsin, asks about the period of an American 
walnut bureau with four large drawers and two small 
ones on top, the pulls hand carved. How should this 
piece be repainted in order to preserve its original beauty? 

Ans.—The bureau you have is one of the design made 
in the sixties in this country. The finish your cabinet 
man suggests of walnut filler, shellac and varnish with the 
proper amount of sanding, oil, pumice stone, and rubbing, 
is quite correct with the exception of the varnish. Varnish 
gives a very ugly finish. 


M. D. L., Mass., asks if the maple desk on frame illus- 
trated is of the seventeenth or eighteenth century. 


A fine piece. 


The “button feet” are unusual. 


Ans.—The general style is that of a piece of the Seven- 
teenth century, while the wood would indicate that it was 
made later. The turnings of the legs are later than was 
customary in the Seventeenth century, while the button 
feet are unusual. The curves of the skirting on the frame 
are not like Seventeenth century work. Our attribution 
would be the early part of the Eighteenth century. 


: 


| larly tall posts with mushroom tops and ball feet. 
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M. McC. R., Peekskill, N. Y., gives the history of a gilt 
mirror with balls around the top, or cornice, and beneath, 
over the mirror in the center, are two roses entwined with 
a British lion on either side. The side pedestals, two on 
each side, from base to cornice, are each surmounted by 
two “Prince of Wales” or ostrich feathers. This mirror 
was among the household goods of a collateral ancestor 
who died in 1799, has been in the family since and in per- 


fect condition. The glass is new. He was born in Eng- 


land, and died in this vicinity, a Tory. 


Ans.—We feel sure that we could help you more if 
we could see a photograph or sketch of your mirror. The 
general design suggests an American one of post Revo- 
lutionary days, although the motifs are certainly very 
English. Has it ever occurred to you that it might be an 
American mirror made by an Englishman in this country? 
It sounds very interesting and we hope that some day you 
may definitely place its origin. 


H. C. §., Downers Grove, Iil., 


concerning: 


asks for information 


(a) A rather massive curly maple bed with not particu- 
All but 


the plain head piece, which is hardwood, is curly maple. 


(b) Two curly maple straight chairs, harp backs with 
cane seats. Embedded on the backs is the name “C. Rob- 
inson, maker, Rochester, New York.” 


Ans.—(a) The curly maple you describe is no doubt 
one of a type common in the eastern part of this country 
about 100 years ago. They were often made of maple, 
generally with a pine headboard. Ropes were used in 
place of springs. 


(b) The chairs are not more than fifty years old. We 
cannot quote prices. 


L. W., Alabama, asks if she should purchase a walnut 
sideboard and an old secretary. Board has three doors 
and two drawers, quite large. The secretary has scroll 
legs like the sideboard, is about eight feet high, width 
about three feet four inches or more, three drawers at 
base, no pigeon holes but three small drawers, combined 
bookcases, solid wooden doors, narrow crevice about three 


inches around flat top. 


Ans.—The two pieces of furniture are not “antiques” 
as we consider them in the North, but some of the Empire 
furniture is made of very beautiful wood, and this heavier 
type of furniture seems well adapted to the Southern 
atmosphere. If you do not have to pay too much for your 
furniture and you like it we feel that it will make a good 
investment for you. 


W. T. H., Nova Scotia, asks concerning a sofa with 
mahogany frame and with Queen Anne legs. On the 
lower frame, in the center, is the American coat of arms, 
stars and stripes with spread eagle wings. There are only 
ten stars. Would this indicate that it was built at the time 
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AMERICAN ART 
GALLERIES 


«Madison Avenues 56th to 57th Street 


NEW YORK 
(o~ 4) 


Exhibitions and public sales of art and literary 
property, including collections of early American 
furniture, glass, porcelains, silver and pewter 7 
rare editions, manuscripts, etchings and prints; 
English furniture from the age of oak to mahog- 
any; French, Italian and Spanish XvI-Xvill 
century furniture and objects of art, paintings 
from the early primitives to the modern day 
schools, arms and armor, textiles and Oriental 
rugs @Announcements of exhibitions and sales 
and information concerning terms and conditions 
for the management of public sales sent upon 
request 
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AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION - INC 
«Managers 
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Old English Galleries 


88 CHESTNUT STREET, Boston, Mass. 


"ans 


English Antiques 
Personally Collected in the British Isles 


CWO 


FURNITURE - Mirrors - PICTURES - SILVER 
SHEFFIELD PLATE - PEWTER - CHINA - GLASS 
LUSTRE - TAPESTRIES - PETIT-POINT - SAMPLERS 


BROCADES - GLAZED CHINTZ - TOILES DE JOUY 
CWO 


English and American Interiors Planned and 
Executed in Antiques 


Telephone: Haymarket 6466 


Spinning Wheel 
Antipw Shop 


In a Quaint Old House 
On a Quaint Old Street 


Four Floors 


In a “reclaimed” fine old brick house, devoted to an 
unusual collection gathered in the East, in the South, 
and in Europe—all a personal selection, designed to 
offer the unusual in antique furniture and minor 
home furnishings. 


Colored Glass 


All the colors that have been made. Single pieces 
and sets to decorate.a dinner table. 


China 


Lustre ware; Staffordshire, both tableware and fig- 
ures; Worcester; Wedgwood a wonderful set of 
marked Davenport. 


Furniture 


Chests, chests of drawers, chairs, tables, secretaries, 
desks, in mahogany, fruit woods, pine and maple. 


Hooked Rugs 


One room devoted to nothing but piles of hooked 
rugs in all sorts of patterns and all in good condition. 


Miscellaneous 


Pewter, looking glasses, trays, prints, paintings—a 
myriad things to help create the atmosphere of the 
antique in the home. 


KATHERINE SPERRY 
Laure LEE KENNEDY 


35 Fayette Street 
BEAcu 1554 


BosTon 
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when there were only ten states in the Union or Con- 
federacy? 

Ans.—The sofa of which you sent us a sketch is not of 
an early design, probably not before 1860, and it shows a | 
strong French influence. Are you sure it is mahogany and | 
not walnut? It may be the work of some Southern cabi- 
netmaker whose sympathies were wholly with the South, 
hence the eagle and the ten stars. It does not suggest the | 
style of the early Republic, for then the popular designs | 
were often made from the eagle and the thirteen stars, | 
representing the thirteen original Colonies. 


Unknown asks if “The Little Bible,” a tiny old volume, 
2% x 2 inches, with board covers and filled with quaint 
wood cuts, has any value. 

We are told the old Bible you have is not of any par: 
ticular value. It is like a good many of the old books, 
just old, that is all, and mere age does not always make 
a thing valuable. 


A. B. M., Mass., wishes to know if a magic lantern with 
thirty-six hand-painted slides and a book called “Hall’s 
Illustrated Catalogue of Magic Lanterns, 19 Bromfield St., | 
Established 1835,” one of the slides a New York view 
about 1820 along with other American and foreign views, | 
has any historical or commercial value. 

We suggest that you communicate with some of the 
historical societies around Boston concerning your old 
lantern and slides. If it is really old and in good condition 
we feel that it would be of interest in lectures of historical 
nature. 


C. I. T., New Jersey, asks concerning curly maple. 

Curly maple or curled maple is wood with an un- 
dulating grain and is obtained from three of the sixty 
different species of maple trees—the red, the broad leaf 
and the sugar or rock maple. Accidental formation in 
the arrangement of the fibres of the tree causes the curl. | 
The red and the sugar maple trees grow in the Eastern | 
part of the United States and Canada. The broad leaf 
maple is found mostly in Oregon and California. Years 
ago maple trees were plentiful and grew to a great size 
so that large slabs of wood could be obtained for making 
furniture. Today, as the trees do not grow so large, it | 
is not used extensively in modern furniture. Now it is | 
more often used as a veneer on pine. Modern curly maple 
is used for musical instruments and gun stocks. The 
gnarled roots of the maple tree is used for inlay and is | 
often very beautiful. . 


T. T. K., Colorado, asks when Shefheld plate was first 
discovered and if it is still being made. 

Ans. Thomas Boulsover, a workman of Sheffield, | 
found by accident that silver could be plated on a copper | 
base in 1742. The idea was developed by a John Hancock | 
who began making tea-pots, trays, candlesticks and nearly | 
all articles which before that had been made of silver. It | 
took the place of pewter as a substitute for silver. Shef- | 
field Plate was made until 1840 when that was replaced by | 
the invention of electro-plated articles. All important © 
pieces of Sheffield are marked and many collectors prefer | 
it to old silver because of the peculiar luster that is caused 
by the copper base on which the silver is plated. 
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ANTIQUES 
Wholesale Est. 1904 Retail To Collectors of Rare Prints 


Wt HAVE had twenty years’ experience in Lithographs of N. Currier 
buying and selling antiques. As I go to 


England several times each year to buy antiques, it and Currier & Ives 
follows that the stock is secured at reasonable prices, By WaRREN A. WEAVER 
and our clients secure savings on every piece they 


buy. A personal visit will convince you. is a book which may mean hundreds of dollars 


M. C. MEADE to you if you have or know where there are prints 
662 LEXINGTON AVE., bet. 55th and 56th Sts. by N. Currier or Currier & Ives. 


New York City ae = si 
Branch—19 Prospect Place, Plainfield, N. J. rico 10.0, bertba 
A written guarantee with everything we sell These lithographers made over 3400 different 


subjects—3075 are listed in this book which is the 
only book about Currier & Ives prints that has 


been published. Perhaps you have very valuable 
ones. Only about 1300 of the subjects have been 
offered at auction and the actual prices paid for 
them are given in Mr. Weaver’s book. 


ANTIQUES EXCLUSIVELY AT AUCTION 
Every Wednesday at 10:30 A. M. 


We offer only original pieces, antiques in the 
rough, in lots of from 300 to 500 pieces weekly 
—every Wednesday at 10:30. 
Furniture China Glass Pewter 
Prints Paintings 
ALL'GOODS SOLD WITHOUT RESERVE 
Sales Solicited From Dealers and Collectors 


BRIDGEWAY AUCTION CO. 


N. E. Cor. 8th & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia 
H. G Hellerman and Sol. H. Cohen, Auctioneers 


If you ever intend to buy or sell old prints by 
N. Currier or Currier & Ives, this book is in- 
valuable. The price, $10, is negligible, for it will be 
a guide to prevent your paying too much when you 
buy—a guide when you sell. Send for it today. 


HOLPORT PUBLISHING CO. 
15 East 40th Street res New York City 


PRANK W. BARTON Telephones The Shop Beautiful 
President Richmond, 3166 & 3167 NorTHBORO 2: MASSACHUSETTS 
On Boston and New York Highway 


Hooked Rugs G. L. TILDEN 


GLASS CUP PLATES 


We have an extraordinarily large and varied 


collection of choice hooked rugs from HENRY CLAY FACING RIGHT 
which we are glad to send selections on MAID OF MIST IN GREEN 
approval to responsible dealers or collectors. CONSTITUTION : FULTON : CADMUS 
THIRTY VARIETIES OF EAGLES 
NEW ENGLAND SALES ASSOCIATION, INC. HOUND : VICTORIA : THISTLE 
222 State Street BosTON, MASS, OVER 1200 CUP PLATES IN STOCK 
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WANTED 


TO PURCHASE 


OLD FLASKS STIEGEL GLASS 


PRINTS EARLY SILVER 


FURNITURE 


PLEASE SEND PHOTOGRAPHS WITH PRICES 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
Showrooms: 1742 M Street, N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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You are invited to visit one of Connecticut's most in- 
teresting antique shops — the home of 
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NELLIE: SPRAGUE LOCK woop 


9 WESTPORT AVENUE, NorRWALK, CONN 


OUGUOEOOTOOA LENT SCHOOEUEOUOCAUOEO ODEON OENOU ONSEN ALON ONECEES 


MMe 


MIM Tee ets 


Especially noted for its Maple and Pine Bedrooms, its 
Glass, China and Currier Prints 
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RENWICK C. HURRY 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Ce 


Paintings and Prints 


7 EAST 54TH STREET NEW YORK 
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THE ANTIOUAR TAS 


| Collector, and those seeking pieces for home 


| for January—a large collection of historical 
bottles, rare silver service of exquisite beauty 


Greetings for the New Year—1927 


from 


Long Island’s Famous Antique Shop 


A larger, finer stock than ever awaits the 


adornment. Charming furniture, colorful 
China and Lustre, Glass, Prints, etc. Special 


and a most unusual collection of silhouettes. 


Send for priced list of early American An- 
tiques—the best I have ever sent out. 

Note—vVisitors from New York can take New 
York & Jamaica Bus leaving Broadway at 33rd St., 


passing my door. Get out at 153rd St. and Hillside 
Ave. Katherine Willis will greet you at the door. 


KATHERINE WILLIS 
272 HILLSIDE AVE., Jamaica) Lone Teland, Nae 
Phone Jamaica, 0272-W 


W. L. PARKER 


Is now located at 700 Princess Anne St. 


Fredericksburg, Va. 


Formerly at The Falls on the 
Washington Highway 


Always Some Good Pieces on Hand 


P.O. Box 164 PHONE 604 


MARY EE Na 


9 East Eighth Street New York, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES }- 


mick ANTIQUARIAN 


De) 


English Lowboy 
Mahogany 


Original Brasses 


A pair of unusually lovely 
Victorian vases, blue 
- background and gold 
roses. 

On the wall is a very old 
and unusual hooked rug; 
the center is a beautiful 
mulberry shade. It is 80 
in. long by 48 in. wide. 


CRANFORD COTTAGE 


7 Smith Court at 
50 Joy Street 
BEACON HI, Boston 


Everything Guaranteed as Represented 


MARTHA MORGAN 


Antiques, Prints, Flasks, Bottles 


847 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


New Year Greetings from 
S. ELIZABETH YORK 
THE FRANCIS NYE House, MATTAPOISETT, Mass. 


Also a New Year’s list of new arrivals 


Some extra fine pieces of marked Bennington Pottery. 
Several pieces of Steigle and three mold intact. 

Many very good Currier prints. 

Also single pieces of fine glass for collectors. 

Some interesting pieces of pewter. 

Miniature pieces of furniture—glass, pewter, etc. 
Several good Windsor chairs. 

One set of yoke back Windsors. 

Choice lustre and other china. 


Tel. Mattapoisett 143 Correspondence solicited 


Unusual Flasks and Karly 
Blown Glass Wanted 


Particularly specimens from Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Kentucky and so-called Western 
factories. Describe fully. 


FRANK B. MELCHIOR 
2219 FRAZER Ave. N.W. CANTON, OHIO 


In January we find many fine antiques 
in Massachusetts, and have the time to 
answer your letters. Write me what 
you are looking for or pay me a visit. 
You will be surprised at the good pieces 
you will find here. 


J. RayMOND BLINN 


18 Locust STREET HAVERHILL, Mass. 


Old China 


of every description 
can be found at 


F. NOBLE @ CO. 


789 Madison Avenue 
at (67th Street) 


New York City 
Established 35 years Rhinelander 0347 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 


January 


I will offer a very 
interesting col- 
lection of small 


pieces priced 
most moderately. 


ae 


MeEMBS @ Nab © Gil Hei RAS Kk 


37 East 57th Street (3rd floor) New YorK 
Telephone Regent 7279 


During 


or decoration. Brass trimmed, in 
working order, with flint, $6.95 
each. Large stock antique pistols, guns, swords, 
spears, armor, navy lamps, etc. Catalogue, 
1925, 60th Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully 
illustrated, contains pictures and historical in- 
formation of all American muskets and pistols, including 
Colts, since 1775, with all World War Guns. Mailed, 50c. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 


501 BROADWAY NEW YORK City 
Established 1865 


$6.95 
Quy. , FLINT LOCK PISTOLS, for use 


56 
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ESMOND GALLERY 


1a: LEXINGTON AVES NEWey ORKEN LY: 


Genuine Old 
English Furniture 
17th and 18th 
Centuries 


Jacobean Oak 
Queen Anne 


Walnut 


Chippendale and 
Sheraton 


Moderate 
es, Prices 


This historic chair is one of a set made to com- 
memorate a visit of Charles II to his old college, 


Oriel College, Oxford. 


¢ 
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EF. GOTTSCHALK 


“‘The Old Print Shop”’ 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


Where can be found one of the largest 


Collections of Prints in America— 


Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 
Color Mezzotints 
Sporting Prints 
Currier & Ives 
Fashion Plates 
Etchings 
Maps 
And many other interesting subjects. 
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THE ANTIOQU ARIAS 


-WAIT- 


Our Annual Reduction 
Sale is in February 


Watch for Announcement 
in Next Issue 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


SPRUCE—Cor. 18th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


xk 


In searching for 
antiques do not 
neglect to visit 
my new shoppe. 
Here you will 
find a fine col- 
lection of Early 
American An- 
tiques worthy of 
inspection. 


IK 


Early Pennsylvania Cabinet 


Refinished and original in every respect, 
including original hardware. 
Size 3014 x 2614 x 12. 


F. S. CAPOZZI 


337 BLOOMFIELD AVE. Montciair, N. J. 


fteeeraN LTOUARIAN 


Old English Silver 
Tea Pot and Stand 


London, 1789 
{ Just Received from London } 


Se BELEIN 


79 CHESTNUT STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania Antiques 


in the Rough 
AND PLENTY TO CHOOSE FROM! 


Pennsylvania Dutch Chests 
Dressers 
Empire Bureaus 
Chairs 
Tables 


Pennsylvania Pottery and Glass 


SILAS J. STAHL 
501 Kinc STREET 


STTTT 


ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES 


ALBERT L. Morse & SON 
637 Madison Ave. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


[U0 
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POTTSTOWN, Pa. 


New York City 


For Collectors and Buyers of 
Antiques 


A Directory of Antique Dealers and Decorators, also 
Gift Shops, where antiques are sold, will be published 
about February Ist, 1927. Price $5.00. A list of 
over two thousand dealers’ names and addresses, with 
the probability that many more will be added before 
going to press. All names will be listed by State and 
Town. 
A VALUABEE DIRECTOR YS FORALL 
GOLLECTORS AND RETAILAND 


WHOLESALE MERCHANTS 
Those Listed Buy as Well as Sell 


Dealers may have their names and addresses listed for 
$1.00. Subscribers for the directory will be listed 
without charge. Edition will be limited. Prepare now 
for next spring and summer. 


Not Responsible for Money Sent by Mail 
Send Check or Money Order 


MortTIMer J. DOWNING 
Room 305 Plaza Art Building 
9 East 59TH STREET New York, N. Y. 


Member of Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


Our Stock is Fine and Continually Improving 
Pair rare Joint Stools, beautiful turnings; Butterfly 
Table, William and Mary Lowboy, Hadley Chest. 
One of the finest Gateleg Tables in existence, Queen 
Ann Mirrors, beveled and engraved glasses. Rare 
Tavern Table, turned medial stretchers. 


RAR EEG AaD 


As usual, our selection is the finest to be had. Our 
guarantee is back of everything sold in the shop. 


H. A. & K. 5. McKEARIN 


21 East 64th Street, New York City 
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Queen Ann chair, walnut, orig- 
inal cane back, has been in fam 
ily over 100 years. Carved ma- 
hogany four-post bed, carved 
Empire bureau, etc. Photographs 
on request. Cropsey J. H. Paint- 
ing and Autograph Letter of art 
ist, one of his finest, he consid- 
ered. Connecticut river and 
mountains (fine museum request- 
ed this as memorial gift). Met 
ropolitan Museum recently ac- 
quired one of his. Original 
frame. $550. 


HELEN W. KELLETT 


215 Chestnut Street 
Asheville, N. C. 


Dae to Boston will 
find a selected line of 


ANTIQUES iN CHE aR OU E 


at the 
Henry FirzGERALD ANTIQUE SHOP 
81 CHARLES STREET - Boston, Mass, 


|_C-——_ Genuine Early 


oe American 
Exchange Antiques 


We sell antiques in the 
rough. Every piece is guar- 
anteed to be as represented. 


103 Caries STREET, Boston, Mass. 
CHARLES STREET § NEWEST ANTIQUE SHOP 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
Stuyvesant 4053 
Louise Middleton Chapman 


11 EAST 8tH STREET 
New York 


ESTABLISHED 1896 Telephone 3528 
Visit the “Old Reliable’ 
THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
CHAS. H. PALMER, Proprietor 
37 1S WES ERONGSse 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


We carry at all times a large General Line of Antiques, 
and welcome your inspection. 


I 


THE AN TIQUART Ay 


ISABEL CARLETON WILDE 


EAR IO 
AMERICAN 


GLaAss PoTTERY 
Pewter Prints 


Pine and Maple 
FURNITURE 


Twenty South Street Between Boylston and Dunster 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Porter 2285 


The 16 E. 13th Street 
Antique Shop 


New YorkK 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE - PANELLING - MANTELS 
HARDWARE - FEATHER BOARDS 


RUSSELL W. THORPE 
P.O. Box 4 
Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y. 
Consultant to Private Collectors 


Interested in Fine Paintings and Prints 
of all schools and periods 


Rare 
AMERICANA 
A Specialty 
Bi (Correspondence Solicited ) 


The Stockbridge Antique Shop 
V. V. NATALISH, Prop. 
129 E. 59th St., Room 8, New York 


Collection of Early American Clocks on view and 
sale, including a Terry 
Colt Revolvers Associated with Stonewall Jackson 


A COLLECTION OF FIREARMS 


Clock Repairing, Paintings Restored, Furniture Re- 
paired. Painted Screens made to order ~ 


Clock Dial Mirror 
Powder Flasks 


- Kentucky Guns 
Powder Horns 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


ELIZABETH BACON 


Antiques 


South Salem, N. Y., Westchester Co. 
Bet. Katonah, N. Y., and Ridgefield, Conn. 


MID-WINTER SALE 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
Furniture - Hooked Rugs - Glass 
Pictures - Quilts - Lamps - China 

At Little More Than Cost 


SEIN INN NNN INNO MM HMI MND 


Queen eAnne (Sottage 


Will be open throughout the winter. At 
present there is an exhibit of a very remark- 
able collection of lustre china. Many pieces 
of silver resist and the rare silver and blue as 
well as pieces in canary and silver. Also many 
a beautiful tea set in purple lustre, and three 
in silver. 


QurEN Anne Corners, Accorp, Mass 


Inland State Road between Boston - Plymouth 
Telephone Rockland 1245R 
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LEXREEMKMMH MMMM HON 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
ANTIQUES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ENTRANCE ON 13th ST. 


Specialist in forming 
Collections of Early 


American and Old 
English Paintings and 
Prints 


Interior Decoration of 


Homes and Offices 
Studio, 2 flights up 
Harriet ENpiIcotTt WAITE 


114 East 57TH STREET 
New York City 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


W. P. McNARY, Bannock, Ohio, is located on a brick 

road turning north from the “NATIONAL OLD 
TRAILS,” 15 miles west of Wheeling, W. Va., and 
carries a general line of glass, china, pewter, prints, 
lustre, bottles, coverlets (some fine ones), furniture, 
etc., etc. It will pay you to call—visitors made wel- 
come—buy or “no buy.”’ Or, write him for free lists. 


ANTIQUES 
After having had hundreds of requests for photos of 
antiques | have decided to send them to dealers or col- 
lectors who are really interested, but not to those who 
are looking for something for nothing, as that day has 


passed. J. K. BEARD, P. O. Box 784, Richmond, Va. 


KNODLE’S ANTIQUE STORE, 127 Summit Ave., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

The place where you always can find the rarest and 

choicest pieces in antiques. Write your wants, 


I will fill them. 
RARE COIN BOOK, 50c. Send $2.00 for old United 


States coins. 
GUTTAG BROS., 
16 Exchange Place, 
New York. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, GENERAL LINE 
CHINA AND GLASSWARE, SHEFFIELD PLATE 
A. Hs MURPHY, 12) EAST READ’ STREET 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP—Wnm. Frederick Nutt, M.D., 


Prop. Gems, jewelry, cameos, antiques, mosaics, 
curios, etc. 1024 Stevens Bldg., 17 North State St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FROM JANUARY 1ST my Antique Studio will be lo- 

cated at 19 Washington Ave., opposite State Capi- 
tol. Rare antiques of all kinds) KATHRYN A. 
DECKER, Albany, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of celebrities of 

all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Established 1887. 


HARRIET WELLES CAPRON offers a new winter 
stock of authentic antiques at 25 Avon Street, 

Cambridge, Mass. Telephone University 0901-W. 

(Summer—The Kingston Antique Shop.) 


THE MELROSE ANTIQUE SHOP 
MELROSE, MASS. 
A Good Place 
To Buy Antiques 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 

Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare—all 
good. Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, GENERAL LINE 
CHINA AND GLASSWARE, SHEFFIELD PLATE 
A. H. MURPHY, 12 EAST READ STREET 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


WILMER MOORE 


18 WEsT BroaD STREET, HOPEWELL, N. J. 
Telephone 89 
Quantities of early American pressed glass; ogee, 
cornice, and molded frame mirrors in various sizes, and 
many other things to interest western dealers. 
Wanted: Entire collections early American antiques, 
Staffordshire and other china, etc. 


HEBBERT F’. KNOWLES 
SEND FOR FALL LIST OF GLASS 
PEWTER, CHINA AND PRINTS 
Especially fine collection old household utensils in 
iron, tin, brass and copper 


Elm Street Boston Post Road 
MADISON, CONNECTICUT 
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ITEMS FOR SALE 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross 

stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 
ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Cross-stitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 
Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHIP MODEL—‘‘Southern Cross’; collection of 

blown glass; prints, three of Central Park, Broad- 
way, New York, American Winter Scenes, “Evening,” 
N. Currier (large) rare, see November issue; Chelsea 
teaset; lustre, quilts, lamps, curly maple _ post-bed. 


The ANTIQUE SHOP, 17 Main St., Ogdenburg, N. Y. 


NINE Grandfather’s clocks—Prices from $60.00 to 

$500.00; mahogany sideboard, $200.00; small Hep- 
plewhite sideboard, $750.00; curly maple slant-top 
desk, $175.00; largest stock in Northern New York. 
S. O. TURNER, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK, pine; small mahogany 

secretary, small curly maple mirror, 13 in. burl 
bowl; 2-drawer cherry stand, $25.00; hand-wrought 
barrel from tree trunk; pigeon basket, carved leg ma- 


hogany table. ROY VAIL, Warwick, N. Y. 


MY COLLECTION of 48 Japanese color prints is for 

sale; assorted subjects, mounted and in first-class 
shape. $25.00 for the entire collection. Address M. 
J. WILBUR, 404 Pleasantview Ave., at Cherokee Gar- 
dens, Louisville, Ky. 


HUTCH TABLES; Windsor armchair; tavern stand; 


snakeleg stand; maple and curly maple candlestand; 


of Mr. and Mrs. 
maple frames, $45 for pair. N. R. M., care of “ 
Antiquarian,” 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 


CURLEY MAPLE 4 drawer chest for sale, curley ma- 
ple beds and stands, cherry 4 drawer chest $25; 6 

original rush bottom chairs, stencilled fine, $55; shelf 

clock wood works. ROY VAIL, Warwick, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA—LORD’S ANTIQUE MART, Petersburg, 

offers a fine selection of Genuine Antiques and In- 
vites inspection. LORD’S OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
21 Washington Street, Petersburg, Va. 


50 HOOKED RUGS in various designs, all in good 

condition and cleaned, suitable for every home, at 
prices ranging under $35.00. THE CHARLESWAY 
SHOP, 83 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 


THE VILLAGE ANTIQUE SHOP, Pinehurst, 
specialty old Virginia copper kettles, fireplace 
pokers and andirons; Early American made things. 


F. B. TUCK, Proprietor, Pinehurst, N. C. 


WALNUT dish top table with bird cage; cherry desk 

on frame, original hardware; small Hepplewhite 
chest of drawers; general line; PATTISON STUDIOS, 
Metuchen, New Jersey. 


HAND HOOKED RUGS, both old and new, to meet 

your color scheme. References required. MRS. 
ELIZABETH E. MORSE, 7 Lomond Place, New ee 
chelle, N. Y. 


Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. Minimum charge, $2.00. 


THE ANTIQUARIAM 


ITEMS FOR SALE 


GOBLETS (Thumbprint, grapes) Girandoles, Brass 

Samovar marked, Needlepoint, Hoadley’s grand- 
father’s clock. Large assortment furniture, finished, 
also in rough. CRAWFORD STUDIOS, Richmond, 


Indiana. 


ONE COPY of “Chats on Old Furniture,”” by Arthur 

Hayden. Book in perfect condition, recently pur- 
chased. MRS. G. B. CARROLL, 43 William Street, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 


LYRE END MELODEON, walnut stool and arm chairs, 
two draw stands, pair fluid lamps, colored glass; 
fruit and flower flask, prints, lustre trimmed cup and 


saucer. CLARENCE WRIGHT, Route I, Oswega, N. Y. 


BARGAINS 
Pair handsome Queen Ann side chairs. Also have a 


pair of Chippendale chairs. 
BOX 108, NORWICH, CONN. 


PINE grandfather clock, $55; Solid curly maple bu- 

reau, $150; Walnut armchair, $65; Sheraton wall 
table, $75; butternut and cherry dropleaf table, $40; 
S. H. RINGBOM, 128 Chenango St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PINK STAFFORDSHIRE gravy tureen with platter, 

trumpet flower, Canoba, by T. Mayer, Stoke-on- 
Trent. Perfect; best offer. JANET L. COSTELLA, 
2517 Bryant Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CURLY MAPLE, cherry, and walnut furniture, bottles, 

prints, glass, china, lustre, pewter, shawls, coverlets, 
revolvers and Indian relics. YE ANTIQUE SHOP, 418 
E. Mansfield St., Bucyrus, Ohio. 


CURLY MAPLE chest of drawers, excellent condition; 

details on request. Let me try to find the Antiques 
you. desire. EDGAR CARPENTER, City Hall, 
Reading, Pa. 


SMALL STOCK of early American antiques for sale 
at cost; will sell whole stock. G. C. WALRAD, 105 
South Melcher St., Johnstown, N. Y. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


OLD MONEY Wanted. $2 to $500 each paid for 

hundreds of old or odd Coins. Keep all old money, 
it may be very valuable. Send 10 cts. for Illustrated 
Coin Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Cash prices. Get 
posted. CLARKES ANTIQUE OFFICE, Union St., 
LeRoy, N. Y. 


CURRIER PRINTS bought, sold and exchanged. Rare 

copies as well as those of less value. Early blown 
glass and rare flasks also wanted. FRANCES J. 
EGGLESTON, Oswego, New York. 


WANTED: Currier & Ives prints of presidents: Taylor, 

John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Fillmore. Lowes- 
toft tea caddies and silver inkwells. JOHN G. MAT- 
THEWS, 8 East Franklin Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


OLD FLASKS; Lustre; Lamps; Pewter; cup-plates; 

Toby salts; blown blue glass; samplers; historical 
china. State prices, condition. FISCHER’S CURI- 
OSITY SHOPPE, 429 Court Street, Williamsport, Pa. 


WANTED — Pirates, Shipwrecks, Sea or Whaling 
Voyages, prints, books, letters, manuscripts wanted 


by HARRY STONE, 24 East 58th St., New York. 


WANTED: No. | of Vol. one of ‘““The Antiquarian.” 
CHARLES F. HEARTMAN, Metuchen, N. J 
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ITEMS FOR SALE 


HAND-MADE FISH NET CANOPIES for your four 

poster bed; artistic and quaintly old fashioned. Early 
period designs. Replicas of genuine Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Century canopies; something to be 
handed down for generations to come, to admire and 
cherish as heirlooms. The time to order is NOW. 
MRS. LOUISE D. BROOKS, 1 Hillside Avenue, 
Wakefield, Mass. 


CUPPLATES, all kinds, pint Jenny Lind flask; dark 

green violin, quart; Pitkins, Washington flasks, 
Eagle and Columbia, and many others; pair blue Sand- 
wich Candlesticks, 814 inches high. Have you sent for 
our new Flasks and Bottle book? If not, write for sam- 
ple page, they are free. WALTER E. McMURRAY, 
130 N. Ludlow St., Dayton, Ohio. 


EARLY AMERICAN high chest of drawers, Sher- 

aton type, bureau desk inscribed, ““William Pelham, 
Boston, November 1802, bought of Howe & Alex- 
ander, cabinet makers,’ both of cherry with line of 
inlay. Table with rope legs and deep drop leaves. 
Address M. B. T., care The Antiquarian, 461 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City. 


RARE 18TH CENTURY mahogany slant front desk, 

mahogany-cherry slant front secretary-bookcase, 
very rare Windsor writing arm chair, other Windsors, 
tilt top tables, mirrors, candlesticks, unusual chest of 
drawers, etc. Private owner, write for appointment or 


descriptions. W. C. LEIGH, 59 West 49th Street, 
New York. 


EAGLE SALT; Eagle and Log Cabin cupplates; Watch 
stand; Trays; Dogs; Betty Lamps; Staffordshire or- 
naments; Green-edged platter; corner Washstand, cut- 
out, with bowl and pitcher; curly maple Bureau; 
Bureau Desk; Tiptables; Melodeons; Whatnots; Dress- 
ing Tables; Book Shelves; Chippendale Mirrors, pine 
and maple. H. ANNIS SLAFTER, Belmont, N. Y. 


PURPLE LUSTRE tea set, 46 pieces, grape design; 

Currier & Ives, “Chappaqua Farm’ (home, the 
residence of the Hon. Horace Greeley, Westchester 
“A Home in the Wilderness,’ (winter 
“Clipper Ship Genesta,’” “Coming into 


Camp.”” MRS. J. B. MERWIN, Prattsville, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL two pedestal Sheraton dining table, ma- 

hogany (5 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 2 in.); set of matched 
Hepplewhite chairs, | armchair, 5 side chairs, mahog- 
any. Old pine blanket chest, original ball feet. 
DOROTHY REED, 101 West Nippon St., Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


INLAID MAHOGANY ANTIQUE CLOCK FOR SALE. 


Exceptional bargain. Genuine, 1770. $400 for 
quick sale. Also old books and pictures. Antique 
gold watch. Suite 1301—516 Fifth Avenue. Murray 


Hill 3240. 


MAHOGANY Martha Washington Armchair, perfect, 

$300.00; Five-slat mushroom armchair, $100.00. 
Photos on request. F. G. WALLENTA, 23 Jane St., 
Stratford, Conn. 


TWO IMPERIAL Spode Plates for sale; dessert size— 

blue design on cream background, with black and 
gold facings—very rare. Address J. W. G., care 
The Antiquarian. 


ROSEWOOD INLAID PIANO, made by Geib and Son. 

Photo and history on request. MOUNTAIN AN- 
TIQUE SHOPPE, A. L. Redford, Prop., 204 Com- 
merce Street, S.W., Roanoke, Virginia. 


CURLY MAPLE stand, one drawer, $28; Slip-ware 
plate, 12 in., decorated, $15; Inlaid chests; prints; 
glass; china; flasks; card tables, etc. 


W. Water St., Elmira, N. Y. 


PRENTICE, 241 


ITEMS FOR SALE 
GRANDFATHER CLOCKS—Genuine Windsor settle 


(settee); 80-year old settee and four chairs to 
match—fine condition. Beautiful stenciled settee. 
Linen table cloth with Washington in center. Card 


tables. Very fine curly maple stand with cherry 
front and sides. Lovely 33 inch pedestal table— 
crotched walnut. Several fine coverlets. Lustre- 
ware, glassware, many fine prints, and hundreds of 


articles. Catalogue free. W. P. McNARY, Bannock, 
Ohio. 


POSTER—Title, ‘“‘Public Entry of June Siles Co. 

Menagerie and Circus, entering New York in 1848.” 
Band, in band carriage, drawn by ten horses, boys, 
girls, men, women, and dogs, in the foreground. 
Monument, churches, and scenery in the background. 
Printed by G. W. ENDICOTT, 59 Beekman Street. 
Published by Sands and Levy Co. 


TWO MORAVIAN (Pennsylvania Dutch) chairs; 
pair Wistarberg or old Jersey glass panelled tumb- 
lers (pale green); double woven dated coverlet; 
sampler dated 1794; rare Delft placque; curly maple 
and Windsor chairs. Address J. D. J., care The 
Antiquarian, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City. 


COBB-DAVIS, INC. 
ROCKLAND, MAINE 
ANTIQUES: 
$4000.00 
In Old Hooked Rugs 
Many large ones in the lot from $15.00 up. 
Two Runners 10 and 12 feet long 
One very large rug 10x15 


RARE stoneware tankard over one hundred years old, 

capacity about four gallons, shaped like barrel 
(staves, hoops, etc.); has four stout grapevine legs; 
odd shape cup to match. Tankard and cup covered 
bright silver, raised grape vine, leaves, bunches grapes. 


Fine museum piece. L. E. KENNEDY, Westfield, N. J. 


SMALL MAHOGANY drop-leaf table, Sheraton style, 

with fluted legs and one drawer. Old glass, pictures, 
rugs, fireplace fittings and many curious quaint things. 
YE OLDE RED BRICK HOUSE, West Brookfield, Mass. 


Opposite Common. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Inlaid corner cup- 

board, Dutchfoot table, mahogany and walnut sec- 
retaries; slope top desks; dolphin candlesticks; dragon 
candlesticks; chest on frame. H. L. WILKINS, Box 29, 
Blackstone, Va. 


COLLECTION of Lowestoft, consisting of cups 

(Lowestoft with Spode saucers), teapot, dish, large 
platter and odd pieces, all having coats-of-arms, and 
practically all in proof condition. HAROLD STAIN- 
FORTH, 83 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 


FINE mahogany high-legged Sheraton sideboard, 
$1800.00. Duncan Phyfe living room table, $750.00. 
JOHN G. MATTHEWS, 8 East Franklin Street, Balti- 


more, Maryland. 


PUTCH FOOT FIDDLE BACK CHAIR; Hepplewhite 

chest; old brasses; large mahogany Sheraton mir- 
ror; punch bowl, flasks, jewelry, etc., lists). MABEL 
PERRY SMITH, 572 Chenango St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, GENERAL LINE 
CHINA AND GLASSWARE, SHEFFIELD PLATE 
A. H. MURPHY, 12 EAST READ STREET 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


FRENCH FOOT maple bureau, curly maple high chest, 
four poster beds, hooked rugs, stands, etc. 


ELIZABETH MORSE, 
7 Lomond Place, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


CURRIER & IVES prints—‘‘Across the Continent,” 
large folio; shooting, western, ships and historical. 


W. A. MANSELL, 50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Minimum charge, $2.00. 
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Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. 


THE ANTIQUARLES 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 


NEW YORK 


CHARLES WOOLSEY LYON, INC. 
35 East 57th St. New York 


BRISTOL ANTIQUES IMP. CO. 
154 East 55th St. New York 


CHARLES OF LONDON 
2 West 56th St. New York 


MORTIMER J. DOWNING 
9 E. 59th St., Room 305 New York 


DUVAL GALLERIES 
22 East 50th St. New York. 


WALTER G. EARL 


235 East 42nd St. New York 
SAMUEL EDELMAN 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 
EHRLICH GALLERIES 
36 East 57th St. New York 
ESMOND GALLERY 
1113 Lexington Ave. New York 
FOUNTAIN & ELLERM 
110: East’ 57th st: New York 
GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New York 
M. GRIEVE COMPANY 
234 East 59th St. New York 
J. R. HERTER & CO. 
117 E. 57th St. New York 
HODGE PODGE SHOP 
11 East 8th Street New York 
Cc. V. HOWARD 
1415 Hast 57th st. New York 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 


JAN KLEYKAMP GALLERIES 
5 East 54th St. New York 


MARY LENT 
9 East 8th St. New York 


LORD & TAYLOR 
Antiques Dept. New York 


JACOB MARGOLIS 
1132 Madison Ave. New York 


THOMAS McCREEDY 
57th St. & Madison Ave New York 


H. A. & K. S. McKEARIN 


21 East 64th St. New York 
M. C. MEADE 
662 Lexington Ave. New York 


MARTHA MORGAN 
847 Lexington Ave. New York 


F. NOBLE & CoO. 
789 Madison Ave. New York 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
63 Fifth Av. (entrance on 13th) N. Y. 


FLORIAN PAPP 
684 Lexington Ave. New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56th Street New York 


PLAZA ART ROOMS, INC. 
5, 7, 9, 11 East 59th St. New York 


16 EAST 13th ST. ANTIQUE SHOP 
16 E. 13th St. New York 


SOMMA SHOPS 
383 Madison Ave. New York 


MARION BOOTH TRASK 
37 East) 57th St: New York 


HARRIET ENDICOTT WAITE 
114 East 57th St. New York 


HENRY WEIL 
126 East 57th St., New York 


WINICK & SHERMAN 
613 Lexington Ave. New York 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 


BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON 
Buckley Studios Binghamton 


NEW YORK 


THE SAMPLER ANTIQUES 
Prospect Terrace, Cortland 


H. A. & K. S. MCKEARIN 
Old Bennington Rd., Hoosick Falls 


ABIGAIL STEVENSON ANTIQUE 
AND TEA SHOP |. 
143 East Main St. Huntington 


KATHERINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Ave. Jamaica 


JACKSON & SHAW 
424 W. Main St. Patchogue, L. I. 


THE SNUG HARBOR 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
170 Tyson St. New Brighton, S. I. 


KING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
415 East Main St. Patchogue 


ELIZABETH BACON 
Ridgefield Road South Salem 


CONNECTICUT 


OLD TIME THINGS SHOP 
Redhurst, Post Rd. Branford 


THE YANKEE TAVERN | 
Post Road Darien 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 


GREENWICH ANTIQUE SHOP 
256 E. Putnam Ave., Greenwich 


J. M. MITCHELL ; 
173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP. 
115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES 
Elm St. Madison 


MAC’S CURIOSITY BARN 
55 East Avenue New Canaan 


MARIE G. ARMSTRONG 
1175%% Chapel St. New Haven 


MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
1125 Chapel St. New Haven 


THOMAS T. WETMORE 
447 Bank: St. New London 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 


WAKEFIELD ANTIQUES 
Boston Rd., 2 mi. East of Westport 


MAINE 


HOWARD ANTIQUE SHOP 
School of Commerce Bldg. Auburn 


THE THREE GABLES 
204 Broadway Bangor 


ANTIQUITY SHOP 
10 Spring St. (Brick) Brunswick 


A. O. BESSE 
State Rd—watch for standpipe at 
rear of shop 


York Street Kennebunk 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for 


NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
L. Miller, Prop. 


954 Boulevard Bayonne 
HOUSE WITH THE BRICK WALL 
J. B. Kerfoot Freehold 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
20 Potter St. Haddonfield 


WILMER MOORE 


18 West Broad Street Hopewell 
F. S. CAPOZZI 
337 Bloomfield Ave. Montclair 


THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


321 West Front Street, Plainfield 
A. R. MAXWELL 
Storage Warehouse, Westfield 
ILLINOIS 
J. W. YOUNG 
414 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


RAINEY FARM ANTIQUES 
State Rd., 3 mi. north, % mi. east 
Decatur 


THE HAYLOFT 
615 Greenleaf Ave. Glencoe 


MRS. M. A. DICKE 
808 Washington St. Evanston 


OHIO 
THE STUDIO OF 
MRS. RANDALL CRAWFORD 
6402-6404 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 


IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E. Cleveland 


CHARLES McMURRAY 


1709 West 3rd St. Dayton 
R. M. DAVIDSON 
58 Hudson Avenue Newark 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
24 Warren St. Concord 


HELEN FOWLE 
Fuller Homestead Hancock Village 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
The Crossroads Peterborough 


VIRGINIA 


W. L. PARKER 
P: ©. Box 7164 Fredericksburg 


THE QUARTERS 
Antiques Fredricksburg 


J. K. BEARD 
Drewey’s Mansion Richmond 


MAUDE POLLARD HULL 
111 E Franklin, St. Richmond 


ENGLAND 


G. H. CRAWFORD 
49 Bridge St. Row Chester 


Ss. A. CLEMENTS 
Castle Street Carlisle 


WILLIAM LEE 
120 Halifax Old Road, Huddersfield 


HARRY BREWER 
40 Hanway St. London W. 1. 


CHARLES OF LONDON 
56 New Bond St. London 


six months or $18 for one year. 


Pit AN TIQUARIAN 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS—Continued 


MASSACHUSETTS 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
Queen Anne Corners, Route 3, Accord 


I. BRAVERMAN 

133 Charles St. Boston 
COLONIAL AND ORIENTAL 

ANTIQUES 

151 Charles St. Boston 

HENRY FITZGERALD 
ANTIQUE SHOP 

81 Charles St. Boston 

COLONIAL ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 

103 Charles St. Boston 


CRANFORD COTTAGE 


7 Smith Ct. (at 50 Joy St.) Boston 
GEORGE GEBELEIN 
79 Chestnut Street Boston 
J. GROSSMAN 
42 Charles St. Boston 


KING HOOPER SHOP 
73 Chestnut St. Boston 


WILLIAM K. MACKAY Co., Inc. 
7 Bosworth St. Boston 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


Antique Department Boston 
LOUIS JOSEPH 
381 Boylston St., Boston 
KOOPMAN 
383 Boylston St. Boston 


NEW ENGLAND SALES 
222 State St. Boston 


OLD ENGLISH GALLERIES 


88 Chestnut St. Boston 
OWEN ROSSITER 
75 B. Chestnut St. Boston 
J. SHAY 
327 Cambridge St. Boston 
I. SACK 
85 Charles Street Boston 
SPINNING WHEEL 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
35 Fayette St. Boston 
H. STONE 
138 Charles St. Boston 


TREASURERS OF OLD ITALY 
168 Dartmouth St. Boston 


HARRIET WELLS CAPRON 
25 Avon St. Cambridge 


ISABEL C. WILDE 
20 South Street, Cambridge 


THE SAMPLER 
Orleans 


MRS. BETSEY T. HALLET 
Yarmouthport Cape Cod 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 


THE TREASURE SHOP 
Summer Shop Hyannis 
Winter Shop Chatham 


CHRISTINE J. STEELE 
396 Adams St. East Milton 


F. C. POOLE 

Bond’s Hill Gloucester 
J. RAYMOND BLINN 

85 Main ees bere AL eet MRNA cai al Pa ait a ea Groveland 


Cape Cod 


MASSACHUSETTS 
F, E, CUMMINGS 


Cushing’s Corner Hanson 
W. B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut St. Haverhill 


RALPH W. BURNHAM 
Main Road Ipswich 


LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 


Cc. F. BESSOM 


11 Washington St. Marblehead 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 


MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38-44 N. Water St., New Bedford 


ISABELLA L. SPOONER 
Lunds Corner New Bedford 


C. ERNEST LARKIN 
33 Temple St. Newburyport 


G. L. TILDEN 
State Road Northboro 
MISS O’HERRON 


124 South St., Pittsfield 


GRACE ATKINSON 
310% Essex St. Salem 


FRANK B. FLINT 
13 Church St. Salem 


THE OLD BOAT SHOP 
Kings Highway, opp R.R. Sta. 
E. Sandwich 


Cc. E. COMINS 
1 East Main St. Warren, Mass. 


KATHERINE N. LORING 
Boston Post Road Wayland 


OREGON 
RAYMOND’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
705 Davis Street, Portland 
J. W. WOOD 
705 Davis Street Portland 


VERMONT 


MR. AND MRS. 
GEORGE PARKER BOLLES, JR. 
25 George St. Bellows Falls 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 
18 Franklin St., 


GARDNER J. DUNCAN 
74 Main St. Middlebury 


ROSS H. MAYNARD 
East Middlebury Vermont 


WISCONSIN 


TESSIE LOU STUDIO 
465 Jefferson St. Milwaukee 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


MRS. CORDLEY 
AUTHENTIC ANTIQUES 
1319 Connecticut Ave. Washington 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
1742 M St. N.W., Washington 


Brandon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ave Her RoC EH 
519 N. New St. 


W. S. SCHUMM 
451 Main St. Bethlehem 


BROADAXE: SKIPPACK PIKE 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
2 mi from Fortside Inn ab. 
Chestnut Hill 


WILLIAM R. FIELES 
(Antiques As Is) Christiana 


MARY B. ATKINSON 
112 East State St. Doylestown 


MUSSELMAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP. 
Lancaster Co. 1 mi East of Ephrata 


SPANGLER’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


Bethlehem 


Near the Cloister Ephrata 
L. P. AARDRUP' 
341 N. Queen St. Lancaster 


MRS. A. K. HOSTETTER 


10 So. Queen St. Lancaster 
D. S. STAUFFER 
323 E. Chestnut St., Lancaster 


DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Market Sq. and High St. Manheim 


BRIDGEWAY AUCTION CO. 
8th & Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 


NORA CHURCHMAN 
7350 eRurale ane, Mt Airy, Phila: 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
474 North 6th St. Philadelphia 


GRISCOM GALLERIES 
6 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


THE LOFT 
314-315 South Camac St., Philadelphia 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 


RICHARDS GALLERIES 
OF OLD PAINTING 
12 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


SUSSEL’S 
N. E. Cor. 18th & Spruce, Phila. 


MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265) Kang St. Pottstown 
SILAS J. STAHL 
501 King St. Pottstown 


FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 


MATHIOT ANTIQUES 


Route 2 West Chester 
THE HAYLOFT 
Bethlehem Pike Whitemarsh 
BERGMAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
322-326 S. Duke York 
JOE KINDIG, JR. 

304 No. Market St. York 
MISSOURI 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
1903 Main Street Kansas City 


YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
711 So. Tenth Street St. Joseph 


NORTH CAROLINA 


HELEN W. KELLETT 
43 Birch St. Asheville 


LOUISIANA 


STERN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
221-223 Royal St. New Orleans 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for six months or heres GL eer for one year. 
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The Boston Evening Transcript was the first daily 
newspaper in the world that conducted a regular weekly 
department devoted exclusively to the subject of an- 
tiques. For more than two years the Transcript has 
conducted such a department in its large Saturday issue 
under the editorship of Charles Messer Stow, an able 
commentator on the subject, and the interest among 
collectors and dealers has been so great that these pages 
are a stable part of the Saturday Transcript’s contents. 
The articles printed are written with authority and the 
illustrations of rare and unusual pieces are chosen with 
the sole aim of interesting collectors and extending 
their knowledge. 


Dealers have found this medium greatly to their ad- 
vantage because through the Transcript’s columns they 
can reach that part of the New England public which 
buys antiques. The advertising of any dealer known to 
be unreliable is rejected. 


A sample copy and advertising rates will gladly be 
sent to anyone applying to George A. Sammet, Mana- 
ger Antiques Department. 


Boston Ebening Transcripl 


324 Washington Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
Telephone Liberty 6600 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 
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J. GROSSMAN 


42 CuHarves STREET, Boston 
Established 1898 


Early American Antiques 


Sandwich and Steigel Glass 
Historical China 
Ship Models 
Hooked Rugs 


Rare Mirrors 
American Pottery 
American Marked Pewter 

Currier & Ives Prints 


Furniture in maple, mahogany, pine, and walnut 
all in original condition 
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THE ANTIQUARR 


Mahogany serpentine front bureau with a mahogany serpentine 
front dressing glass. 


We have unusually fine Genuine Antique Fur- 
niture, some beautifully restored, some in 
the rough. 


WINICK & SHERMAN 


613 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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HOMES WANTED 


For old chests, scroiteaus, chairs, tables, beds, cor- 
ner closets, sideboards, cradles, Franklin stove, 
flasks, lamps, sandwich glass, brasses, candlesticks 
and other articles of special interest. 


Ye Op Furniture HoME 
870 Mountain Ave. Westfield, N. J. 
Half Hour’s Drive from Newark 
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HARRY BREWER 


Old Homestead 
ANTIQUES 
Large collection of authentic pieces, including Staf- 
fordshire Groups, Pitchers, Needlework Samplers, Fans, 
Silhouettes, Lustre Pottery, Enamels, Pewter, Brass, 
Bronze, Snuff Boxes, Ivory Carvings, Colored and 
White Glass, Furniture in Pine, Maple and other 
Woods, Ship Pictures, etc. 


EVER CHANGING STOCK 


Wholesale and Retail Shipments to 
U. S. and Colonies through Cameron, Smith & Co. 


40 HANway ST. LONDON, W. I. 
Two Doors from Oxford Street 
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To the Antique Dealer — 


It is AN UNDENIABLE Fact that the public interest in English Antiques 
has developed enormously during the past year. 


Wuart can equal in quiet dignity a piece of furniture of Anam design— 
in graceiul symmetry a chair of the Hepplewhite period—in rich mellow 
tone a walnut piece of the QUEEN ANNE period? 


1927 finds me with the choicest examples of such pieces to offer you. A 
visit from you will be to our mutual benefit. 


NORMAN R. ADAMS 


Wholesale Antiques 


Heap OFFICE 136 CHartes Sr. 
BrisToL, ENGLAND Bowdoin 51'76-W Boston, Mass. 


HAVE a large stock of grape and rose carved side chairs; scroll front bureaus, 
spool beds, Windsors and slat back chairs; tables, sofas, fire screens and hooked 


rugs. 
This month I have some unusually fine pieces—highboys, early Maple and Pine 
pieces, Tavern and other tables, feather-edge boards and old hardware. 


W. B. Spaulding 
17 Walnut Street 33 $3 Haverhill, Mass. 
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Chippendale for Delicate Beauty 
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Mahogany Gallery Table of Rare Workmanship 


Refinement of decoration character- stretchers, and in the brackets, and the 


izes the work of Thomas Chippendale fine tracery of the carving on the legs 

and those who adhered to his designs. and _ side rails indicate the master 

In the superb gallery table illustrated craftsman. oa 
this is remarkably evident. The deli- This is only one of many fine pieces NO 
cate piercing of fretwork and carving, in my galleries. Visitors are always 4 
notably in the gallery rail, in the X welcome. 7 9 
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THE 


ANTIQUARIA 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE COLLECTOR 
OF ANTIQUES, WORKS OF ART AND RARITIES 


FROZEN UP 


30c a Copy 


February, 1927 
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STRETCHER TABLE AND BENCH OF OAK 


RR JARELY is a table of this type offered 
=o) for sale, and it is truly what is known 
as a “Collector's piece.” The single oak 
board which forms the top is nearly nine 
feet long and twenty-three inches wide. 


The long, narrow bench is also of oak, and 
the two pieces make an interesting group. 


Antiques Room 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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PHILADELPHIA BALL AND CLAWFOOT SIDE-CHAIR. WALNUT. CIRCA 1780-1790. 
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Grace and dignity characterize this beautiful side-chair. The 


carving shows the work of the master craftman. 


KO 


iS SS 
; A) This is but one of the many extraordinary examples we now have on S 


display. We would suggest making it a point to see for yourself that 
which we cannot adequately describe for you. 


KO 


You will find our salesmen ever attentive and courteous. 
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45 EAST 571H STREET (REGENT 2600) NEW YORK CITY 
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GINSBURG & LEVY, tne. 
The Colony Shops 


AMERICAN 
and 


ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


@ 
A Hepplewhite Mahogany 


Tambour Secretaire of 
American make about 1780. 
The wood has the original 
brown patina—a rarity 
among native pieces and one 
to be appreciated by the col- 
lector of Americana. 


@ 
397 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BURNHAM’S BIG 90-DAY SALE OF 
THOUSANDS OF OLD HOOKED RUGS 


a ogame A corner in my 
warerooms, show- 
ing large sized old 
hooked rugs. 


We have thou- 
sands more in- 
cluding Little 
Door mats, Run- 
ners, Rare Track- 
ers, Stair Carpets, 
and Large Size 
squares. 


Send for Burn- 
ham’s Big Bi- 
Monthly Bulletin 
illustrating 100 
important rugs, 
showing sizes and 
designs and chock 
full of informa- 
tion on ol@ 
Hooked Rugs. 


R.W.BURNHAM =: = IPSWICH, MASS. { 4% forse | 


copy now 
AMERICAN RUGS FOR AMERICAN HOMES—(Do you know of anything as good?) 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


February, 1927 
$3.00 Per Year 


30c Per Copy 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 
welcomes contributions 
from its readers and 
photographs of un- 
unusual rarities. 


The publishers can 
assume no_ responsi- 
bility for the safety 
of either manuscripts 
or photographs, but 
due care will be exer- 
cised in their return 
if they are considered 
unavailable. 


Published monthly 
by the Antiquarian 
Publishing Co., Inc. 


ARTHUR F. BOLLINGER 
President 


Sipney K. BoLiincER 
Secretary 


Printed in the U.S.A. 


ANTIQUARIAN 


CHARLES MESSER STOW, Editor 


In Canada and 


Published by Foreign $4.00 
THE ANTIQUARIAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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CHARLES of LONDON 


INTERIORS 
TAPESTRIES PANELLINGS 


Tallboys - Secretaries - Chests of Drawers - Desks 
Writing Tables - Cabinets—in Mahogany, Walnut, Oak 


Many Rare and Beautiful Pieces of Old English Furniture 


2 West 56th Street, New York City 
56 New Bond Street, London, W. I. 


I shall be pleased to furnish sketches and dimensions of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Panelled Rooms 
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@. Selected stock of Constitution & Washington 
looking glasses 


«Two Hepplewhite settees, one Chippendale 4 
single stretcher 


@ Ball and Claw carved knee Fire Chair 
@. Queen Anne duck-foot Fire Chair, with 


stretchers 


Those interested in Antiques should not miss the Whitemarsh section. Settled as early as 1691, it is wealthy 

in historic lore and romance, and particularly rich in antiques. Shops of excellent repute are in our immediate 

neighborhood. If we are advised by phone (Whitemarsh 18-68) we are glad to meet out-of-town visitors at 
the Chestnut Hill stations of either Reading or Pennsylvania railroads. 


aii OSS ails ap Marya Sen aees: epi po mys 


Branch: 


BETHLEHEM PIKE | Th y ss 

e Far Oaks 
WHITEMARSH, Pa. i 
(3 miles N. of Phila. City line) Ftay oft 615 GrEENLEAF AVE. 


GLENCOE, ILL. 
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Antiques 


38 HAaDDON AVENUE 
HapDDONFIELD, NEw JERSEY 


This Wistarberg jar 

is so charming that 

it is perfectly at home 
even in the company 
of these rare 


Chippendale pieces 


A shop of authen- 
tic antiques, less 
than 30 minutes 
from Philadelphia, 
via the Delaware 
River Bridge. 
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ISRAEL SACK 


EXPERT EN EARLY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


as many times been asked as to 
the permanent investment 


value of American antiques. 
The best answer is found in the ex- 
perience of foreign collectors. An 
important furniture sale in England 
recently attracted continental buyers 
who paid fabulous sums for furni- 
ture by their national cabinetmakers. 
Japanese print collectors are buying 
back choice native prints that once 
escaped to France and England. QIs 
it probable, then, that Americans 
will ever lose interest in their own 
history and in the monuments of 
their artistic past? By no means. 
That is why the wise purchase of 
authentic American antiques of high 
quality constitutes an investment of 
assured stability. 


For TWENTY-FIVE YEARS THE PERSONAL 
ADDRESS OF Mr. SACK HAS REMAINED 
UNALTERED AT 


85 Charles Street Boston 
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Maple table with turned stretcher—also a wonderful old hour-glass 


uring the past month I have secured some fine an- 
tique pieces which are worthy additions to my stock. 
Most of these are New England antiques, and I can vouch 
for their being genuinely old. If you are seeking good 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
you will find them at the shop of 


EEEINIRY WwW ee 
126 East 57TH STREET New York City 
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AN AMERICAN BLOCK FRONT CHEST-ON-CHEST 

IN MAPLE 41 INCHES WIDE AND 83 HIGH. A 

PIECE WHERE RARITY AND BEAUTY MEET ON 
EQUAL TERMS 


THE HOUSE WITH THE BRICK WALL 


J. B. KERFOOT ANNIE HAIGHT KERFOOT 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 
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Guaranteed Antiques 


S far as I know, I was the first dealer 
in the United States to advertise a 
written guarantee with the antiques I sell. 
This policy, I have found, was well advised. 
It created a feeling of security among my cus- 
tomers, and it established my reputation for 
honesty and fair dealing. Incidentally, I have 
noticed that my plan has since been adopted 
by many dealers. 


I place my reputation behind all the stock in 
my galleries, and never have I had a better 
selection of antiques than now. Recent im- 
portations have included some especially fine 
Chippendale, some remarkable Queen Anne 
and some notable Sheraton and Hepplewhite 
pieces. Many of these are worthy of a museum. 


Glass, silver and china in profusion and a 
large number of rare objects of art interesting 
to collectors will be found in my collection. 


LOUIS JOSEPH 


379, 381 © 383 Boylston Street 
Antiques with a BOSTON Antiques priced 


written guarantee most moderately 
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Bottles 


By 
Chas. McMurray 


is now ready 
for delivery 


There are 225 pages show- 
ing 500 of the best early 
American Flasks and Bottles 
with description of each. 
Also giving prices at which 
each Flask is selling at the 
present time. 


Bound in flexible leather, 
Size: 614" x 5" over all 


Price $10.°° 


Published and Sold by 


Chas. Me Murray 


1709 West Third St. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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State of Indiana Wants Lincoln Cupboard 


Owner decides to sell priceless relic to highest bidder 


FAMOUS 
CORNER 
CUPBOARD 


Made of solid native 
walnut 


Stands seven feet high 
and weighs 300 pounds 


Its history authenticated by affidavits of persons 
acquainted therewith and made before officials 
whose acts are authenticated by the Secretary of 
State, and the history may be further verified by 
officials of the State whose names I will furnish. 


Its history is as follows: My great-grandparents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Josiah Crawford, were Thomas Lin- 
coln’s nearest neighbors in that little frontier 
settlement in southern Indiana in what is now 
Spencer County, and Mrs. Crawford was Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln’s closest friend. 


Young Lincoln worked for them as a farmhand 
and often borrowed books from his employer. One 
of these books, ‘“Weem’s Life of Washington,” he 
one day cached between the logs of the cabin 
where it was temporarily forgotten and became 
damaged by a severe storm. After cutting corn 
three days to partially pay for the damage, the 
book was given to young Abe by Mr. Crawford. 

Wishing to show his appreciation, Lincoln de- 
cided to make Mrs. Crawford a “corner” cup- 
board, as he was very fond of her and had heard 


Not Something Lincoln Owned. Not Something Lincoln Bought or 

Sold. But Something Conceived by His Youthful Mind and Made by 

Himself, With His Father’s Help, in Order to Satisfy His Conscience— 

His Innate Love of Right and Justice—And by Him Presented to His 
Employer and Benefactor. 


- Made by - 


ABRAHAM 
NIG @y aN) 


When a boy 


her express a wish that she might have one. With 
his father’s help Lincoln cut the lumber with a 
whip-saw from a large walnut tree which stood 
on the Lincoln farm, and with his father’s further 
assistance fashioned the lumber into the now fa- 
mous cupboard which, when completed, he tri- 
umphantly presented to his employers. 


Years afterward, when Lincoln had become 
President, the Crawfords looked upon it as a “gift 
beyond price,” and it has ever since been zealously 
guarded and handed down from generation to 
generation. It has been my property since 1918. 


IT IS NOW FOR SALE, although I reserve the 
right to refuse offers unless a sufficient sum, in my 
estimation, is offered. 


If any further detailed information is desired it 
will be gladly furnished on request. Make all bids 
and address all communications to the owner, 
MRS. MAUDE JENNINGS CRYDERMAN, 
(Gasier sD ealdel., OE. Ry, ),.262°N., Main St, 


Frankfort, Indiana. 


‘heres 


At present you will find twenty-seven 


of these beautiful inlaid American side- 


boards at Drury’s Mansion, priced 
from $200.00 to $350.00; Corner Cup- 
boards from $40.00 to $750.00 and 
most anything else you could ask for 


in genuine antiques. 


Sy Sees 


(Strictly Straight American Antiques) 


J. K. BEARD 


DRURY’S MANSION RICHMOND, VA. 
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Spinning Wheel 
Antique Shop 


In a Quaint Old House 
on a Quaint Old Street 


Our four floors filled with an unusual collection of 
antiques, mostly from the East and South, with 
a few from Europe. 

The selection has been personally made with an 
eye to offering minor home furnishings of a char- 
acter to interest those who like antiques. It in- 
cludes furniture, much colored glass, many hooked 
rugs, pewter, china and a myriad other things. 


KATHERINE SPERRY 
LALLIE LEE KENNEDY 


35 FAYETTE STREET : : : BOSTON 
BEAch 1554 
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KOOPMAN 


383 BOYLSTON STREET 
(One Flight Up) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


English 
XVIIIth 
Century 


Antique 
ANTIQUES 


or 


Original and 
of the period 


Sheraton Acacia root 
sewing and writing ball. 
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American Antiques Exclusively 


Oak Chest, ballfoot, about 1700. The drop handles are all original. 


g ; HESE chests were referred to as “old” after 1710. Authori- 
ties claim that they ceased to be made to any extent after 1730. 


Those who have bought antique furniture from me have learned to 
rely on my judgment and experience. They have discovered also 


that here can always be found something no other dealer has. 


THE MARGOLIS SHOP 


1132 MADISON AVENUE art 84TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Three blocks from the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum 
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AUCTION SALE OF ANTIQUES 


at 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Wednesday, February 9, 1927, at 10.30 A. M. 


Reid’s Art Galleries and Auction Rooms 


17-19-21 WEST STATE STREET 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE—A choice old Corner Cupboard, 
curly maple shield-shaped shaving stand; mahogany and cherry 
Chests of Drawers; an old Highboy; some fine chairs; Sheraton 
Sideboard, Colonial Sofas, Candelabra—half a dozen choice pieces; 
Grandfather clocks, numerous small tables, and many other things. 


More of the 
STERLING COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS 


and lithographs of Washington. Some of these are exceedingly 
rare; some are of historical events. 


An original stock certificate of the Delaware & Schuylkill Canal, 
dated 8th Aug., 1792, and signed by Robert Morris—framed and 


in fine condition. 


RUGS—Both Oriental and old Hooked Rugs. Quite a large as- 
sortment of these will be offered. They are of excellent quality 
and odd patterns. 
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Besides the above I have for this sale rare old China and Pottery, 
Andirons and Fireplace fittings, Antique jewelry and many other 
odds and ends. 


Reid’s Art Galleries and Auction Rooms 


17-19-21 WEST STATE STREET, TRENTON, N. J. | 
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Everything 
Guaranteed 
as 


Represented 


Our Yearly Reduction Sale 
For the Entire Month of 


(ee OUR CUA NE 


A Collection Beyond Imagination 
Gathered With Great Care in Authenticity 
Mostly Early American Subjects 


LIpERAL REDUCTIONS ON Our ENTIRE STOCK 


AR OERUIRS ao ios le 


SPRUCE cor. 18th STREET POIEAS eA. 
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WANTED 


Have Customers Waiting for 
N. Currier and Currier & Ives Prints 


of the following subjects only 
Clipper Ships—Naval—Whaling—Indians—Early Prairie Life 
Railroads and Western Scenes—Sports, 
Fishing—Hunting and Shooting 


Lowestoft, particularly with blue and gold star border, 
ships and United States or New York Coat of Arms 


EarLy CoLoNiaAL LIGHTING DEVICES AND SCONCES 
Historic CHINZES AND EartLy AMERICANA 


FRED J. PETERS, INC. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
52 EAST 56TH STREET TELEPHONE, PLaza 7527 NEW YORK CITY 


C&Ship OModels! 


The average man has neither the time, the facilities 
nor the knowledge of how to build a ship model, yet 
the desire to possess one is strong. 


MAX WILLIAMS 


has, in his MarINE Museum, some of the finest ship 
models to be seen anywhere. They may be examined 
at your leisure. The ones shown here are not expen- 
sive, yet help make the living room inviting. 


PRINTS ENGRAVINGS 
LITHOGRAPHS 


Here may be found the greatest assemblage of prints, 
engravings and lithographs in New York City. In- 
cluded are American, English and French prints of 
every description and variety. 

You are invited to call and spend an hour examining 
the many interesting things. 


MAX WILLIAMS 


805 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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A view of Kine Ficopes Shop from the Pine Room. 
Early American Furniture and contemporary decorative crafts 


on exhibition and sale. 
TO ACHIEST NUT le 


KING HOOPER SHOP Boston, Mass. 


PAINTED and UNPAINTED PEASANT FURNITURE 


C.\anpevere Howarp 


141 EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Importer 
of English 
and Continental 


Antiques 


WHOLESALE and Retail 
Hepplewhite Four Poster 


wtb] fide Circa 1780 


IMPORTATIONS RECEIVED MONTHLY 


John Nicholas Brown’s highboy, which can be definitely attributed to Goddard. 
It has a bonnet top with three flame finials, reeded pilasters at the corners of the 
upper part, slightly cabriole legs with ball and claw feet and deeply curved skirt. 
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John Goddard, Stubborn Master Craftsman 


When All the World Was Turning to Chippendale’s Designs He Was True to the 
Queen Anne Model and Developed His Own Style 


By CHARLES MESSER STOW 


h [iat knows for sure just when and where 
that style of furniture which we call the block 
front was first made. It may have been in Hol- 

land, it may have been in England. We know definitely 
that it was used by certain cabinetmakers in Queen Anne’s 
time, but whether they got the idea from outside the 
country or whether they evolved it themselves we cannot 
yet tell. 

Apparently in England it passed out of fashion with 
the more florid styles of Chippendale, for if he used it 
there is no record, and Hepplewhite and Sheraton, com- 
ing later, are not known to have employed it. Neither 
is there trace of it among the products of the pre-Chip- 
pendale workers, in the transition period between Queen 
Anne and the master of St. Martin’s Lane. With the 
coming of the Georges to England’s throne the block 
front style disappeared. 

In America, however, it persisted through a large part 
of the eighteenth century, though its habitat was limited 
chiefly to the state of Rhode Island. One name stands out 
in connection with the development of the block front in 
this country, and that is John Goddard. There is much 
research yet to be done before it can be proved definitely 
that John Goddard was the first to adopt the style. He 
may have learned it from the man to whom he was ap- 
prenticed, said to have been his father-in-law, Job 
Townsend. 

In the absence of definite data, however, it is much 
simpler to assume that Goddard himself seized on this 
style of furniture and developed it. There is no warrant 
for stating that the style was original with Goddard, as 
is sometimes done. He did not originate it, but he brought 
it to a perfection which it had not known in the country 
of its nativity, whether that was England or on the 
Continent. 

No Gopparp LaBELS FOUND 


If John Goddard had known the fabulous prices that 
this sort of work from his shop was to bring less than 
two hundred years after he made his good furniture and 
went bankrupt in the making of it, he would probably 
have had enough consideration for the collectors of the 
latter time to have included a label on his products. He 
did not, however, and so authentic pieces from his own 
hand are rare. 

The Rhode Island School of Design has done a dis- 
tinct service to the study of early American furniture in 


assembling seven or eight pieces which can be ascribed to 
his workmanship beyond any doubt and in placing them 
on exhibition. For one who can accomplish it, a trip to 
Providence is well worth while. Here is an opportunity 
for study and comparison that does not often come, and 
the director of the school, L. Earle Rowe, has been most 
insistent on getting only those pieces about which there 
can be no question as to the attribution. All are “pedi- 
greed pieces,” that is, the history of each from 
the time it was made is known, and the owners who have 
lent their treasures are John Nicholas Brown, Miss Mary 
Potter and Brown © Ives. 

Block front furniture has had a great vogue of late, 
and the interest in it is of course not confined to those 
collectors who own examples. Those who have a linger- 
ing hope that some day they may possess such a piece 
are equally interested. The prices realized, both in the 
antique shops and in the auction sales, are such as to dis- 
courage any but a true collector. But one who is gen- 
uinely interested in gathering specimens of early Ameri 
can craftsmanship has a perennial hope that some day a 
miracle of some sort will bring into his hands the rare item 
which he covets. If it were not for this hope and its more 
than occasional fulfillment, the ranks of the collectors 
would dwindle rapidly. 


GoppDARD A SHADOWY FIGURE 
Of John Goddard himself we know provokingly little. 
He was born at Newport, R. I., in 1724, the son of David 
and Mary Goddard. Tradition has him apprenticed to a 
cabinet maker named Job Townsend, and in 1746 he mar- 
ried his master’s daughter, Hannah Townsend. .To them 
sixteen children were born and of these at least one, 
Thomas, became a cabinetmaker, and a good one. John 
Goddard died in 1785 at Newport, and about a year later 
in the Newport Mercury appeared this advertisement: 
The Creditors of the Estate of John Goddard, 
Cabinet-Maker, late of Newport, deceased, repre- 
sented Insolvent, are requested to bring in their 
Claims to the Subscribers, within Six Months, the 
Time allowed for that Purpose. And all those in- 
debted to said Estate, are desired to make immediate 
Payment to Townsend Goddard, Executor of said 
Estate. 
Edmund Townsend, 
William Engs, jun. 
Newport, August 12, 1786, Commissioners. 
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Perhaps the strain of bringing up a large family was 
accountable for Goddard’s small progress in worldly 
wealth; perhaps he put too good workmanship into his 
furniture for the prices he obtained. At any rate it is 
another instance of the prophet in his own country, in a 
variant form. 

It would be interesting to be able to find out how it 
was that Goddard, practically alone of all the outstanding 
cabinetmakers of early America, escaped the Chippendale 
influence which permeated the workshops of this country 
from about 1750 on. By that time standards of living 
had risen throughout the colonies until there was money 
to purchase and taste to demand the best in the way of 
house furnishings. Naturally we were dependent on Eng- 
land for styles in household fittings, in clothes and in al- 
most everything except our politics. Chippendale had 
swept England with the beauty of his designs. He was 
the mode, and the publication of “The Gentleman’s and 
Cabinet Maker’s Directory” in 1754 spread broadcast 
over the English-speaking world the designs which he had 
made the fashion. 


AMERICA TURNS TO CHIPPENDALE 


America, with an itch for the latest fashion and the 
means to gratify it, seized eagerly on the Chippendale 
styles and began to copy them. In Philadelphia particu- 
larly, and in Boston and New York to a lesser extent, 
all the cabinetmakers were decorating their pieces with 
elaborate carvings and turning out ball and claw feet. The 


February, 1928 
fashion spread to the country districts, and the cabinet- | 
makers of Connecticut and New Hampshire began to make | 
pieces after the style of Chippendale. In fact, the country | 
became thoroughly permeated with the style, which lasted 
all through the rest of the eighteenth century, because the | 
Revolution, interrupting trade with England, left us in | 
ignorance of the designs of Hepplewhite and of Sheraton, 
which succeeded those of Chippendale, and it was not till 
trade was resumed that we began to catch up. The post- 
Chippendale styles were not sufficiently settled among us, 
however, for soon after the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the Empire fashion became the vogue, and with 
the adoption of those came the decline of American 
cabinetmaking. 

One small section of the country, however, was im- 
mune to the beauties of Chippendale. John Goddard 
refused to be influenced. It is inconceivable that he did 
not know of the newest fashion, because there was 
wealth and culture in Rhode Island. Apparently he was 
stubborn in his allegiance to the lines of the Queen Anne 
period, even before he began to make the pieces with block 
fronts. There is in the collection got together by Mr. 
Rowe a highboy that is definitely known to have been 
made by Goddard after 1750, and in its lines is no trace 
of Chippendale’s influence. The high sweep of the 
broken-arch top, the shape of the cabriole legs, the shell 
carving in the middle of the skirt, and the deep curves of 
the skirt itself, all derive from Queen Anne. Even the 
brasses are solid and not pierced, as was common in Chip- 


Unusually Tall Secretary owned by 
John Nicholas Brown 


Block-Front Secretary of Elaborate Design 
owned by Brown & Ives 


a5 
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The Same Piece with Doors and 
Front Closed 


ee ee — 
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Knee-Hole Desk, Closed, owned by Miss Mary Potter 


pendale brasses. It is true that later Goddard used brasses 
with a Chippendale feeling, but the style of furniture he 
turned out demanded something more elaborate. 

The block front pieces which Goddard used as a start- 
ing point for the style he developed were fairly simple in 
their character. Early in the eighteenth century block 
fronts were made, but the blocks were rather shallow; 
they were not decorated with carving, and in fact prac- 
tically the only carving employed was the shell, which was 
placed elsewhere than on the block. Chests of drawers 
and bureaus (writing desks or scrutoires, not what an 
American understands by a bureau) were made of walnut, 
plain but well proportioned, bearing in their lines the 
unmistakable grace and simplicity of the Queen Anne 
style. 

DEVELOPMENT OF A STYLE 

Working from these models, Goddard widened and 
deepened his blocks and elaborated the shell carving, plac- 
ing it often on the top and sometimes on the bottom of 
the block. If there were three blocks on the front of a 
piece, the middle one would usually be concave while the 
outer two were convex. The shell carving ornamenting 
them was likewise made concave and convex to conform. 
He also developed the broken arch pediment into an 
elaborate affair with rosettes at the end of the molded 
curves. The feet, too, were made an integral part of the 
general design, for they were usually ogee brackets and 
the block was carried down on to them, the line of the 
block terminating in a graceful scroll. 

Having found the style that suited him best, Goddard 
stuck to it, so that it became a part of him. It is a bold 
style, lacking the delicacy of the Chippendale line, and 
there is strength in it rather than sophistication. There is 
nothing flambuoyant about it, and the chief characteris- 
tic is an admirable sense of proportion. One of the pieces 
in the Rhode Island exhibition is a secretary desk fully 
ten feet high to the top of the topmost finial, and yet it 
stands among the smaller pieces equally graceful, equally 
beautiful. This sense of the right proportion is in evi- 
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dence in every piece that is shown. The tall pieces do not 
give the effect of excessive height, and the small pieces 
such as the knee-hole desks, do not appear squatty. 

John Goddard was a master craftsman, apparently with 
just enough stubbornness to refuse to be influenced by 
the mode of the moment and with enough artistic per- 
ception to compel his hand to produce perfection in his 
own style. 


Chinese Antiques Popular 

Chinese objects of art have had a place in the homes of 
Americans since the days when ships first sailed from New 
England to the Far East. The sailors who manned these 
boats were always bringing home something from China 
—a beautifully carved piece of ivory, a vase of more or 
less merit, ginger jars, or a thousand and one things picked 
up in Far Eastern ports. Today Chinese objects are more 
than ever a part of the decoration of American homes, 
particularly homes of wealth and refinement, and even the 
moderately well-to-do Americans are going in for these 
things to a greater extent than is generally known. There 
are few rooms into which some Chinese ornamental ob- 
ject cannot be fitted. A pair of porcelain jars always adds 
a bit to the mantel, or quaint lions or other figures lighten 
up otherwise stiff and austere corners. They all fit well 
into the American, English or Spanish interiors. 


Millefiori Glass 


Millefiori glass is composed of numerous rods of glass 
of different colors arranged to form a pattern and united 
by heat. They are then drawn out to the required size 
and cut across, when the design appears exactly the same 
all through the rod. This kind of glass was well known 
to the Romans, who derived their knowledge and the tech- 
nique from Egypt; and vases, bowls and cups were formed 
from sections either arranged close together in a kind of 
mosaic or embedded in glass of a shade calculated to show 
up the design. It is not known whether this method of 
carrying out the work was handed down traditionally to 
the Venetian workers of the Middle Ages, or whether the 
art was rediscovered by them through studying antique 
examples.—From ‘““The Glass Collector,” by Mac Iver 
Percival. 


“Colonial Furniture in America” 


“Colonial Furniture in America,’ Third Edition, by 
Luke Vincent Lockwood. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1926. ‘Two volumes, $30.00. 

The growing popularity of American furniture is at- 
tested by the fact that a new edition of this great work 
of Mr. Lockwood’s was demanded, the second edition, 
published some years ago, having been exhausted. This 
third edition incorporates much new material in supple- 
mental chapters and illustrates many pieces of furniture 
no other book has ever shown. Mr. Lockwood has drawn 
upon his vast store of knowledge for the supplemental 
chapters, and collectors of Colonial furniture may add 
this book to their libraries with the assurance it contains 
practically everything that is known or is worth knowing 
on the subject. “Colonial Furniture in America” has 
more than a thousand illustrations, 134 of which are new. 
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English furniture is greatly favored in Chicago, as this view shows. 
Courtesy of Mrs. Elizabeth Doolittle. 


Antiques In Chicago 


The Western City Has Not Yet Gone Into Antique Collecting — Suburban and Small 
Town Residents Are More Appreciative of Good Pieces 


By CoNsTANCE BURNHAM 


HE rapidity with which different sections of the 
country are developing a marked preference for 
certain types of antiques suggests that there is a 

wider range in the choice of these things than the layman 
may realize. Incidentally, it shows that what distin- 
guishes the older types of furniture— now commonly 
classed as antiques—is that they are of such lasting 
beauty and fitness that they may be adapted with unim- 
paired charm to modern modes of living. Fortunately, all 
antiques are not the same, do not express the same tastes, 
were not evolved to serve the same living conditions. The 
furniture which pleased Louis XV would have been woe- 
fully out of place in a pioneer settlement; the work of 
Duncan Phyfe would never have represented the exuber- 
ant artistic urge which animated Renaissance Italy. 


But in America, a country which shares the art tradi- 
tion of all Europe, which is heir alike to Chippendale, 
LeBrun and Inigo Jones, there is room for all manner of 
architecture, home decoration and furniture, for none are 
incomprehensible or obsolete. Just as everyone deplores a 
slavish and unquestioning adherence to period furniture, 
so one may welcome the discrimination with which people 
of different localities are demanding the antiques which 
best express themselves and their local conditions. 

Chicago, that bustling offspring of the Middle West 
which Carl Sandburg once characterized as hog-butcher, 
toolmaker and stacker of wheat for the nation, is revealing 
itself as a city of cultivated and luxurious tastes. Erst- 
while hidden depths of poetic feeling and bold flights of 
the imagination are expressed in its new architecture. One 
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may rightly expect a corresponding note of richness in 
the furniture which Chicagoans are choosing for their 
homes. 
CuHIcaco Favors ENGLISH ANTIQUES 

It is no surprise, then, to discover that early American 
antiques are not so eagerly sought after in Chicago as in 
some other parts of the country. Upon this point Chicago 
antique dealers and interior decorators are agreed. The 
economy of line and decoration in Colonial furniture ap- 
peals to Chicago no more than does the frugal Colonial 
manner of living. If there is a demand for early American 
furniture in this prosperous metropolis, it is largely con- 
fined to the furnishing of country homes, and such pur- 
chases are apparently made from antique dealers in the 
older Eastern states. | 

For an adequate expression of its colorful, energetic and 
cultivated personality, Chicago turns, not unexpectedly, to 
Eighteenth century England, and the Golden Age of fur- 
niture craftsmanship and design. In the opinion of 
Charles J. Watson, a leading decorator, Chicago homes are 
being furnished more and more in Georgian furniture and 
in substantial and decorative pieces which have been im- 
ported from Normandy. Mr. L. N. Resek, another promi- 
nent decorator, says that the architects of the city have 
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done much to arouse an appreciation of old English fur- 
niture, particularly of the Georgian period and influence. 

“Our architects are building English houses, especially 
the English manor house type of home, for the wealthy 
Chicagoans who live in our lake shore suburbs,” Mr. 
Resek stated in an interview. “Although there are occa- 
sional French provincial houses, with here and there a 
Spanish or Italian villa, the supremacy of the English coun- 
try house or cottage is unchallenged.” 

With the English furniture which is naturally in keep- 
ing with such homes, Chicago people frequently use fine 
old Italian and French pieces. Of all antiques, probably 
the more decorative types of French furniture were the 
first to find a market in Chicago because they were most 
obviously expressive of wealth and luxury. Despite the 
vogue for Spanish furniture, it is claimed that most of the 
Spanish furniture sold here is sent to Florida for winter 
homes. 

Another distinctive feature of Chicago’s demand for 
real antiques, not reproductions, is the realization of the 
interior decorators that the fountain head and source of 
practically all their color schemes and motifs lie in an- 
tiques, whether in old tapestries, brocades and painted wall 
panels or in old furniture. 


An old French mantel of gray stone, a wall hanging of toile and two cathedral stools. 
Courtesy of Watson & Boaler. 
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“Every interior decorator acknowledges his debt to the 
rich suggestiveness of antiques, no matter how original 
his ideas may appear to be after he has adapted them to a 
Twentieth century home,” Mr. Watson remarked. “We 
all know that designers of modern fabrics and furniture 
constantly study old household furnishings for patterns 
and ideas of decoration. In searching for these keynotes 
of decoration we discover that we cannot truly express 
the spirit of the past without using antiques.” 


DECORATORS AND ARCHITECTS USING ANTIQUES 

By delving into the tradition of the past for inspiration 
and ideas, the interior decorators and architects have done 
a double service, for they have revealed to their clients and 
to the public the superlative charm and suitability of an- 
tiques for modern homes. 

One of the illustrations shown here gives Georgian 
furniture the place of first importance in Chicago homes, 
showing a group of rare pieces which were found in 
France. The interior reproduced includes an old French 
mantel of gray stone, a wall hanging of toile, and two 
sturdy cathedral stools, perhaps originally used at con- 
fession, which are representative of the variety of French 
pieces. Near by stands an old French cabinet of oak, dis- 
tinctive for its unusual height, fine proportions and the 
delicate molding which outlines the arches in the upper 
portion. 

Equally interesting among the collection of old English 
furniture illustrated are six time-worn yew tree chairs of 
Windsor type, placed around a gateleg table of the same 
wood. There is also a yew tree cabinet which has a base 
and lower drawers like a highboy, with shelves in the 
upper part. 

Outstanding among the stock of antiques at a large shop 
are an imported Sheraton dining table with three pedestals, 
a pair of Louis Phillippe sofas, and a French cabinet, 
semi-cylindrical in shape, with a reeded front painted by 
Rousseau. Although the collection of early American 
pieces shown is limited and includes a number of re- 
productions, there are several early American tailor’s 
figures which will interest the person who likes queer, un- 
usual things—by-products of an age. They stand four feet 
high and were originally placed in the window of a Boston 
tailor’s shop as models of the new style of clothing which 
was adopted about the year 1830. The figures wear long 
trousers and are an interesting record of the breaking away 
from the English knee breeches and long hose which pre- 
vailed in the Colonies. They were obtained from a 
Massachusetts collector and brought to Chicago recently. 


RARITIES ONCE OWNED BY RUSSIANS SOUGHT 

One of the newest additions is a collection of old silver 
from Russia which has been exiled from the homes of 
former nobility to find a market in America. Among the 
smaller objects in some antique shops in Chicago are many 
things expressive of luxury; an indication that the West- 
ern city is drawing to herself the treasures which were 
produced to meet the tastes of the aristocracy of Europe. 

One of the places where one can find a varied array 
of English antiques attractively grouped in small rooms 
which help to give the illusion of a home setting is the shop 
of a lady on the North Side. An ardent collector of 
English furniture of the Eighteenth century, she is 
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particularly fond of using Queen Anne, Sheraton, and 
Chippendale in her work as interior decorator and dealer. 
The demand for authentic English pieces is so gréat that 
she goes to England each summer to buy stock. 

A Chippendale dining table, brought from England, 
forms the center of interest in one room, but the set of six 
Philadelphia Chippendale chairs which were placed around 
were sold a few days after they came into the shop. A 
glimpse of another room shows an old walnut corner cup- 
board, simple in line but noteworthy for the almost 
metallic smoothness of the wood. Here is a tempting set 
of Sheraton chairs, an early Georgian dumb waiter with 
revolving trays, and a Directoire secret desk of walnut 
which has acquired a patina of unusual richness. The 
bracket ends of the secret desk, which is to all appearances 
merely a long narrow table until the top is drawn back, 
are carved so that they end at the top in gracefully curved 
swan’s necks. 

There are several old walnut desks, among them a 
kneehole desk of burl walnut—a diminutive piece of fur- 
niture despite the solidly built drawers at either side. It 
forms an interesting note of contrast to the more massive 
lines of the carved Jacobean Bible chest and Jacobean cup- 
board in the same room. 


CuicaGo Not YET IN AN ANTIQUARIAN Moop 

Although it would be unfair to say that antiques in 
Chicago are expensive, there is evidence that the type of 
antiques which are shown in the city are intended for per- 
sons who demand and can afford expensive furniture. One 
feels that in the past large dealers in modern furniture and 
reproductions have held the center of the stage for the 
buyer who is furnishing a modest home or small apart- 
ment. To the lover of antiques this condition is regret- 
table, for it leaves out of consideration the would-be anti- 
quarian who is forced to do his collecting piecemeal on an 
humble scale. And there is no denying the fact that for 
a city of its size, Chicago seems to have a dearth of small, 
unpretentious antique shops—the kind that carry Ameri- 
can antiques which may be of great interest to the ama- 
teur collector although of moderate value. It is in the 
suburbs of Chicago and the smaller towns of Illinois that 
one finds shops of this sort. After all, there is no need to 
worry about the collector with a limited purse, for in this 
day of automobiles many a housewife has discovered that 
the prospect of finding a chair, table or chest of drawers 
which has the association of bygone days is the incentive 
for taking many motor trips of considerable distance. 


Tapestry Stolen 

During the fall and winter a number of tapestries have 
been stolen from New York art establishments. Now 
another one has been purloined, this time from Oscar 
Goetz, an art dealer on East 58th Street. A description 
of the piece follows: Flemish tapestry, Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, approximately 9 feet in height and 7 feet wide— 
completely framed with floral border. The subject is 
Cupid slumbering in a reclining position on a rock; 
beside him Psyche stands holding aloft a flaming torch. 
The figures are of medium size. Predominating colors are 
blue and yellowish-brown. The tapestry is signed in the 
lower right-hand corner with the printed letter: “A. B.” 
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The Walnut corner cupboard, Sheraton chairs, dumb waiter and other pieces are typically 
English in this room.—Courtesy of Mrs. Elizabeth Doolittle. 


A pair of old girandoles and a mirror of similar design are over the mantel in the 
“Captain Cook Room” in the Pennsylvania Museum. The objects here 
assembled date from 1800 or a little later. 
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igre Chandeliers and Girandoles 


Between the Age of Candle Light and that of Electric Light There is no Great Gulf Fixed, 
and Prisms Sparkle from Each 


By Mary MacALIsTER 


Y NHE great decorative periods that developed in the 
latter half of the Eighteenth Century are the most 
fertile field for modern ideas in lighting fixtures. 

The age of candlelight and the age of electricity have 
proved to be by no means incompatible, or out of harmony 
in an artistic sense. Old oil lamps in attractive forms are 
also to be found. It is the intermediate period of gas, 
in the nineteenth century, that bred such monstrosities of 
inartistic equipment. 


There was marked advancement in brilliancy of arti- 
ficial illumination during the eighteenth century. Flaring 
torches and the dim, picturesque light of lanterns for in- 
door use were of the Middle Ages. It is astonishing to 
find how Icng primitive modes of lighting continued to be 
used apparently. At last, at about the end of the seven- 
teenth century, metal workers and master craftsmen had 
begun to treat lighting and lighting fixtures as important 
features in interior decoration ofboth public and private 
buildings. In all probability the idea of combining metal 
work with crystal came early from Italy to France, and 
somewhat later to Georgian England, where the best in 
design dates from the time when Robert Adam introduced 
his mirrors and panels with branching lights, and used 
chandeliers strung with crystals in his delightful interiors, 
both in town and country. 

The vogue of lustre chandeliers, with flowery facets and 
drops and beaded crystal chains, is first of all connected 
with the magnificent royal palaces of France—Versailles, 
Fontainebleau, Compiégne. It was a style of illumination 
that suited perfectly the sophisticated atmosphere of these 
places, with their walls and ceilings decorated in lavish de- 
tail, contrasting with plain, polished surfaces of floors, 
and large mirrors, and with the richly conventional fur- 
niture disposed at set intervals. Rooms of state like the 
Galerie des Glaces at Versailles must have been a dazzling 
sight when the crystal chandeliers were all alight on gala 
evenings of ceremonious court functions. Probably the 
candlelight mellowed the effect of the innumerable lustres, 
which took on a thousand scintillations, reflected and in- 
tens‘fied by endless mirrors. Even now, an imaginative 
person, visiting these vast, historic rooms of French pal- 
aces in sunny daylight of this twentieth century, 1s 
haunted with ghostly: memories of pomp and glories quite 
vanished out of the modern world. And the effect of 
sumptuous glitter, so entirely characteristic of the social 
life of the epoch, has influenced the artificial lighting of 
public halls and ballrooms up to the present epoch. 


Grass SooN REPLACED ROCK CRYSTAL 
Less pretentious variations of the lustre chandelier are 
still to be found in ancient private hotels and chateaux 
all over France, and in many old houses of Great Britain. 
A few of them have been transplanted to congenial sur- 


round:ncs ‘n America. It is the more simply designed 
examples that serve as models for reproductions of the 
present day. 

Comparatively few of the drops that glittered on the 
old chandeliers could have been of genuine rock crystal. 
Scon the glassmakers began to manufacture them in quan- 
tities. When these chandeliers first appeared in America, 
very much of a luxury in early days, the crystals were of 
English or Irish glass. 


The most interesting example of an eighteenth century 
chandelier to be seen in America hangs in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, in the beautiful old room where the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. It is a fixture 
of the English type of the period when it was brought 
over, rather substantial in appearance, owing to the cen- 
tral rod and terminal knob of heavily cut glass, although 
the beaded glass festoons give a sufficiently light and grace- 
ful effect. There are wax candles in the sockets as orig: 
inally intended. Adorning the mantel shelves of the two 
fireplaces in this famous room at the present time, are two 
pairs of silver and glass girandoles, but they have recently 
been placed there and are reproductions, as are most of 
the other lighting appliances in this building, and the ad- 
jacent Congress Hall. Fortunately all are in keeping with 
the character of the dignified and charming Georgian in- 
teriors. 

The original vogue of the lustre chandelier lasted well 
into the nineteenth century. Possessing both gayety and 
formality, it is capable of giving a note of elegant empha- 
sis to a room that few individual accessories can produce. 
The old French chandeliers are remarkable for the artistic 
form of the whole airy structure. But, like a fair aristo- 
crat whose elegance and style can too easily be vulgarized 
by imitation, the fashion for glass chandeliers had the 
very ugly and banal phase that is within the memory of 
many of us, when in the late Victorian era, they were 
manufactured in cheap glass, in atrocious patterns, and 
were adapted to gas light. Now that modern interior dec- 
orators have discovered the effectiveness of the old candle- 
light lustres, they are adapted for our less stately period 
of concealed electric wiring, and whether as originals or 
reproductions, are used in an appropriate environment. 


GIRANDOLES ALSO OF FRENCH EXTRACTION 


Girandoles are akin to the lustre chandelier in their old 
French ancestry, and in formal elegance of style. The 
name was primarily used to designate candelabra branch- 
ing from a mirror or from some decorative background 
in carved or moulded work of an ornate character. Up- 
right candelabra in clustering flower-like design are also 
very properly girandoles, and their delicate, graceful ef- 
fect is enhanced by crystal drops. In the popular modern 
type these are apt to be of colored glass. Then there are 
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the old girandoles in sets of three—two end pieces, and 
a larger central piece—with lustres, that were especially 
intended for mantel ornaments, and were made in a vari- 
ety of styles, and so generally used in houses of the Em- 
pire period and later. 


In France during the eighteenth century, designs for 
girandoles were made by such celebrities as Martincourt, 
Caffieri, and Gouthiére. In England the decorative ideas 
of the Louis XV and Louis XVI period were only very 
gradually utilized for details and fittings in furnishing 
rooms. The typically French details were never perhaps 
thoroughly at home in British surroundings in their orig- 
inal forms. Turning over old books of designs by Chip- 
pendale, and other early English cabinetmakers, one comes 
upon drawings for girandoles, and some of them seem 
almost too elaborate and fantastic to be practical. It was 
the Adam brothers who finally translated classic elegance 
and French taste into every kind of interior fittings with 
such wonderful precision and insight. The Adam de- 
signs for lighting the “Etruscan room” in Lord Derby’s 
London house were exquisite in detail. These designs 
were for girandoles placed upon the side walls, each with 
branching lights in front of a delicate “compo” back- 
ground of festoons and panels with classic figures, such 
as nymphs and amorini, in relief. Adam sometimes used 
a composition as fragile as papier maché for such work, in 
addition to painted wood and metal effects. 
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One of a pair of girandoles imported by Robert Morris from 
France to Philadelphia for his unfinished mansion, 
“Morris's Folly.” Date 1795-1800. 
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The most interesting 18th Century Lustre Chandelier in America 
is the one which hangs in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, in 
the room where the Declaration of Independence was signed. 


Photo by Philip B. Wallace. 


Mirrors and candelabra offered most varied opportun- 
ities for embellishment in this happy artistic period when 
the ancient ideas of craftsmanship still obtained, and time 
was not money in anything like the modern sense. It 1s 
difcult for us to realize the creative skill and patient in- 
dustry that were lavished upon all the accessories of every- 
day life. We take over the interior fittings of the late 
eighteenth century in their fascinating elaboration, only 
substituting for handicrafts our mechanical devices, to 
make them less luxurious and exclusive, to suit our demo- 
cratic age. Meanwhile, real relics of the past, in lighting 
fixtures as in everything else, become more priceless every 
day. 

AMERICA BEGINS TO DECORATE 

When there began to be a demand in America for elab- 
orate household decoration, after the early: Colonial sim- 
plicity, some of the most interesting types of furniture 
and fittings of England and France began to be more fre- 
quently imported for the houses of “merchant princes.” 
By this time, too, there were workmen in this country 
who could copy late Georgian and Empire styles, and who 
also introduced changes to suit the popular taste and 
standard of living. 

A type of girandole introduced from Europe before 
1800 became popular and is familiarly known, as it was 
to be found in old houses both in the North and South. 
The round mirror is heavily framed in gilt, more or less or- 
namented with scrolls and beading, with an outstanding 
decoration at the top in the form of an eagle with spread- 
ing wings. Slightly projecting sconces are at the bottom 
of the frame, from which depend a few glass drops. The 
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mirror was usually convex, with an ebony rim next to the 
gilt frame. 

The girandole sets for mantels and sideboards that have 
come back into fashion with other candlelight effects, show 
a good deal of variety. Being mostly not more than a 
hundred years old, and some of them rather less than that, 
they are not in the class of hopelessly rare and scarce an- 
tiques. Many girandole mantel garnitures are of the orig 
inally formal and pretentious old French family of Em- 
pire caryatid candlesticks, much simplified, of course. In 
the American sets the figures in bronze or gilt metal may 
be identified as Washington, an Indian chief supposed 
to be Tecumseh, Paul and Virginia, and other real or 
mythical personages.. They are in pairs of single candle- 
sticks, with a centerpiece of two or three branches when 
complete. The figures are mounted on marble bases, and 
the lights are surrounded by glass prisms. Occasionally. 
instead of the rather crudely executed metal figures, there 
are cylindrical supports of blue and white cameo Wedg- 
wood ware. 

Handsomest of all this type of candelabra in pairs or 
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sets are those entirely of heavy old English glass, clear and 
sparkling, yet with the suggestion of solidity which is 
characteristic of glass of old English manufacture. These 
are extensively reproduced at the present time. 

Some very attractive old lamps were also made in mantel 
sets, with single or double lights, and glass shades and 
prisms. They are often quaint and interesting in form, 
and adaptable for modern lighting. 

Altogether there is nowadays a wide choice of lighting 
fixtures with a historic past. Those that date back to the 
eighteenth century and are patrician in style, seem still 
to demand a background of ceremony, public or private, or 
at least a congenial setting in period rooms. In the early 
nineteenth century, before the particularly inartistic mid- 
dle period that in decorative art was an “Age of Inno- 
cence,” our forefathers depended for illumination upon 
candlesticks and lamps that were derived from good models 
of the days of craftsmanship. Often they are in forms 
that have a certain distinction, and fit into the scheme 
of things in the modern city apartment or more unpfe- 
tentious town or country house. 


Lamp, metal and glass, with a base of what appears to be blue 


and white cameo Wedgwood, 


though it is marked ‘Adams, 


England, 1803.” 
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“No better fun on earth I seek than kissing the roses of your cheek.”—Samuel Balmer, 
his valentine. Pennsylvania, folded cut-out. 
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The Vagaries of the Valentine 


Deriving from a Pagan Feast, the Custom Has Persisted Through the Centuries and 
Will Continue While Hearts Flutter with Love 


By ELMA ALLEE WEIL and RHEA MANSFIELD KNITTLE 


disagreeing on the origins of ancient manners and 

customs, and in respect to the sources of the subject 
in question’ nearly every modern writer dealing with it 
states a different opinion, supporting his theory with cor- 
roborative data. Nearly all agree, however, that the Chris- 
tian celebration of St. Valentine’s Day was the logical 
outgrowth of the pagan feast of the Lupercalia; the early 
Fathers of the Church furnishing something to supersede 
the more or less immoral practices of the votaries of Pan, 
in commemorative customs relative to the life and marytr- 
dom of a saint. The centuries have altered these observ- 
ances until they would not be recognized by their fownd- 
ers, yet the idea of a missive on this day has survived 
innumerable vicissitudes and flourishes even to our day. 


I: is not uncommon to find chroniclers and historians 
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Valentino, or Valentine, the lad whose name is held in 
honor, is said to have been a handsome, dashing Roman 
youth, who for religious convictions, suffered martyrdom 
in the early Christian Era, being crucified upon the Appian 
Way. While awaiting execution he formed a friendship 
with the blind daughter of his jailer, and in a message of 
farewell, written to her on the eve of his death, signed 
it “From your Valentino.” 

The Lupercalian orgy being but one day removed in the 
calendar from the date of the young Roman’s death, the 
Bishops of the Church conveniently seized upon the event 
as an efficacious adaptation to their preachments, and at- 
tempted both to divert and to convert the boys and girls 
of that day from their wild ways to saner observance, 
without robbing them of the poetry of imagination. 
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Pennsylvania cut-out, about 1750. 


Illustrations are from the author’s collection. 
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The gold and green of 1840. 
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The rose, the ring and the book 


VALENTINES THE MESSAGE OF SPRING 


It is well to remember both the climatic and calendar 
dates, the middle of February, which fell at the first flush 
of spring-time, when nature, awakening from her lethargy, 
was bursting into recreative bloom. A time made for love. 


In a brief article upon this subject it is impossible to 
survey the changing customs practiced on this day from 
ancient and mediaeval down through more modern times. 
Certain centuries are shrouded in mystery, others yield 
fragmentary information, while we at times find a consid- 
erable amount of material in connection with the observ- 
ances and practices of Valentine’s Day. And these are 
often unusual, even erratic, but as the heart of a man or 
a maid is seldom regulated by rote or rule, this is to be 
expected. 

From the middle of the seventeenth century, England 
seized upon the day and made more of it than perhaps any 
other nation, messages of affection even percolating 
through the supposedly impregnable walls of the Tower 
of London, for stone and mortar never have been placed 
by human hands through which the darts of Cupid could 
not somehow penetrate. 

During the courtly days of Chaucer, Raleigh, Drake, 
the composition of these lovers’ messages was peculiarly 
representative of the times, and at this period the valentine 
commenced to assume a more tangible form, a lacy deli- 
cacy of structure not always in accord with Elizabethan 
verbal expression. 

The dove, the flaming heart, the God of Love, became 
symbolical of the day in Britain, as they had been in the 
period of Roman ascendancy, for the heart knowing no 
race, country, or clime, is one and the same forever, even 
should observance vary the expression. 
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CHAUCER AND SHAKESPEARE Pay TRIBUTE 

We find the ideas of that day associated with the mating 
of the birds in spring, and in Chaucer’s “The Cuckoo and 
the Nightingale” and in Shakespeare’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” Drayton, singing to his Valentine, ex- 
claims: 

Muse, bid the morn awake! 

Sad winter now declines. 

Each bird doth choose a mate 

This day—Sainte Valentine’s. 

Get up and let me see 

What beauty it shall be 

That fortune us assigns. 
and in similar vein we find Ben Jonson, Lydgate, Spenser, 
Herrick, Cowper, and Goldsmith celebrating the event 
with sentiments to the unfolding year. 

There are records of jewels being presented as valentines 
as early as 1661, and according to Bailey, another custom 
prevalent from this date for about a century, was that of 
choosing upon this occasion a loving friend as one’s Val- 
entine for the coming twelvemonth. But to the invaluable 
Diary of Samuel Pepys must we turn in search of the most 
informative source upon the subject. Under date of 1660 


he writes: 


Pepys NoTES THE CUSTOM 
“My wife, hearing Mr. Morris’ voice in my dressing 
chamber, got herself ready and came down to chalenge 
him for her Valentine.” While in 1662 this glorified gos- 
sip penned: 

“I, this day purposely shun to be seen at Sir W. Bat- 
ten’s because I would not have his daughter to be my val- 
entine, as she was the last year, there being no great 
friendship between us now as formerly. 


“He shot an arrow into the air.” 
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“This morning in comes W. Boyer, who was my wife’s 
valentine, she having (at which I made good sport to my- 
self) held her hands all the morning that she might not see 
the paynters that were at work in the dining room.” 

Again, writing in 1667, he wrote: 

“This morning came up to my wife’s bedside (I being 
up dressing myself) little Will Mercer to be her valentine, 
and brought her name writ upon blue paper in gold let- 
ters, done by himself very pretty; and we were both well 
pleased with it. But I am also this year my wife's valen- 
tine, and it will cost me five £; but that I must have laid 
out if we had not been valentines.” 

Imagine what amusing episodes must have occurred 
with this person trying to avoid that, or, on the other 
hand, employing all manner of ruse to meet the lady of 
his choice. 

In some localities valentines were drawn by lottery 
when this institution flourished; at other places certain 
mysterious methods of divination or black magic were re- 
sorted to in order that the right person might be selected. 
An extant message, bearing the date of 1669 and inscribed 
to Dorinda, reads in part, 


“Shall only you and I forbear 
To meet and make a happy pair? 
Shall we alone delay to live? 
This day an age of bliss may give.” 


A PuriITAN ECLIPSE 
During the Cromwellian Revolt in England and the 
consequent Puritan period in our own history, the lauda- 
tion and observation of the good Saint’s day of martyr- 
dom diminished to such an extent that it almost ceased, 
threatening to fall into complete obscurity, but after our 


Santa Maria, 1492. 
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storm-tossed days of colonization and revolution were 
passed, the custom suddenly revived with vigor on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The progenitor of the modern valentine is thought to 
have been a stationer’s daughter living in Worcester, Eng- 
land, who cut out and embossed paper love notes for those 
who desired this means of communication. She little 
realized, as her deft fingers fashioned these dainty bits, 
that she was creating a form of expression which would 
cause many a heart to flutter for at least two centuries— 
and who knows how many more? 

We imported the majority of our nineteenth century 


valentines from England and Germany, and few from © 
France, Scotland, and Switzerland; yet Boston, Hartford, | 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, were turning — 


out fanciful paper specimens one hundred years ago. 


we SENTIMENT STRONG IN PENNSYLVANIA 

The most unusual localized valentines in America were 
drawn and painted in Bucks, Berks, Lehigh, Northampton, 
and Montgomery Counties, Pennsylvania, where Fractur 
work flourished on birth, baptismal, and marriage records 
and also on these little messages of love. 

The art of Fractur was also taught as late as 1850 in 
Bavaria, Hanover, and Hesse, and it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the foreign-made valentine of this type 
and that evolved from the imagination of the German 
emigrés, the German reformation being more lenient to- 
ward the artistic urge than the English kept alive this 
most interesting method of decour, while the New Eng- 
lander was obliged to stifle his imagination. 

This Pennsylvania district was also famous for its “cut- 
outs,” two of which are illustrated in our article. 


192% 


A partial view of one of the rooms in the shop of 
Charles Woolsey Lyon, East 57th Street, New York City, 
showing some beautiful antiques 
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“And How Do You Finish Yours?” 


Some Cabinetmakers Guard Their Finishing Secrets as They Do Their Gold—Maple 


Furniture, for Instance, Presents a Peculiar Problem. 


By HELENE HINDs RICE 


come the great national pastime, this caption par- 

takes of anything but the alliterative nursery 
rhyme in significance. Furniture, glass, prints, china, brass 
and silver—all of these and more have their lure for col- 
lectors; but the chiefest of these is furniture. As a result 
one hears on every side, “And how do you finish yours?” 
The answers are usually unguarded enough, varying di- 
rectly in proportion to the number of good results one 
sees glorified by the name “antique.” Yet only too fre- 
quently is one called upon to admire and to praise care- 
less, shoddy finishes which only dim whatever glory the 
article is heir to. 


IN that collecting something or other has be- 


Occasionally a fine cabinetmaker is to be found who 
guards his finishing secrets as he does his gold; whereupon, 
instead of cajoling, one should cherish and treasure him for 
those infrequent “‘finds” worthy to be handled only by a 
cabinetmaker of the old school. But it is entirely possible 
to become yourself so adept and skilful in the art of re- 
fin‘shing that pride in perfect craftsmanship will accom- 
pany all your labors. 


Bargains are so rapidly vanishing from the game that 
the collector must take into consideration before one buys 
an antique just what the cost of repairing, scraping and 
refinishing will add to his investment. In most cases the 
total is in no wise similar to the “collecting” stories one 
heard of ten years ago; in fact, often it is only by under- 
taking the simple repair work yourself. and all of the 
refinishing that many of us can afford to entertain that 
mental vision of a house full of good—and old—furniture. 
Yet even as “all times when old are good—are gone” per- 
haps it is only our present efforts toward preservation of 
the “good old things” which will insure that the genera- 
tions to come will have pedigreed antiques to enjoy. 
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Old walnut chest with cabriole legs. 
Edward Knodle. 


Owned by 


The condition of the wood after the article has been 
thoroughly scraped and cleaned should determine the kind 
of suitable finish. For fine woods and choice designs no 
better polish has ever been devised than a coat of beeswax 
which has been softened with turpentine rubbed vigorously 
into the grain of the wood, and then buffed with a soft 
woolen cloth. In fact, the old Southern method on fine 
mahogany of beeswax, a big cork, a niggers “elbow 
grease,” and half a day’s time to a dining-table top was an 
unbeatable combination. But—alack-a-day! Varnish 
removers are plentiful and effective, but in no way to be 
compared with scraping. Steel wool, a fine grade of sand- 
paper, and a putty knife are useful implements to have on 
hand, particularly for the crevices of turning and carvings. 


How ONE ANTIQUER REFINISHES 


First, of course, after cleaning the wood it should be 
rubbed with boiled linseed oil, as much as the wood can 
absorb and as many coats as time allows, with from two 
days to two weeks between coats for thorough absorption 
and drying. A fortification of this sort will defy the worst 
wiles of steam heat and tight modern houses to the fine, 
smooth, even grain of your mahogany, cherry and maple. 


This treatment, in addition to the beeswax and buffing, - 


gives a finish that is a lovely and durable protection to the 
wood, smooth to the touch and shining soft to the eye. 
An old cabinetmaker of our town, who often sits up until 
midnight to work on a piece he really loves to handle, 
scorns with a bah of rage all mention of anything but 
hand-bufhing for a finish. One feels like apologizing for 
even the thought of using a quicker method. And he is, 
of course, right enough. 

The modern French polish with its elaborate formulas 
for first filling up the grain, then rubbing this way and 
that, with first this mixture and that and a single stroke 
too much meaning a ruined table top, is more than his 
limited patience will endure. He strides limpingly about 
his tiny barn-shop, sputtering and calling on high heaven 
to witness that apparently they never observed real patine! 
Finer repair work I have never seen, especially if it is a 
piece he considers worthy of his time. Cracks disappear 
with no line to tell the tale; plugged holes melt into the 
surrounding grain as if they had never been. Many of his 
tools are hand-made; certainly the three saw handles which 
he carved from India red ebony are worthy of a more 
artistic setting by far. And his trade he learned through 
a four-year apprenticeship at fifty cents a day! 

Walnut with its more obvious grain responds best, per- 
haps, to the same beeswax and “elbow grease,” but with 
the addition of years of time before a really lovely patine 
is obtained. Quicker results on table tops may be had by 
applying a single coat of clear shellac after the final scrap- 
ing, then by scraping again through the shellac to the 
grain. Oil, beeswax, and buffing will then give a soft and 
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beautiful effect. This, of course, is to be done only after 
the wood has been thoroughly fed with oil. I have tried, 
also, and very successfully on pieces which were to under- 
go hard service, three coats of a clear rubbing varnish, each 
coat rubbed with oil and powdered pumice stone, with 
rottenstone for the last rubbing. 


MAPLE FURNITURE PRESENTS PECULIAR PROBLEM 


Most of the old maple furniture one finds presents a 
problem peculiar to that wood. If it has been stained, 
as it often has, the first scraping will show a mottled yellow 
wood with dark areas where the softer spots of wood have 
soaked up the stain into the very pores, the unusually hard 
spots resisting the alien liquid. All ordinary methods usu- 
ally fail to clear entirely these dark spots, but as a final 
measure a safety razor blade scraped lightly back and forth 
will reduce to fine sawdust the darkened maple and leave 
it with no appreciable wearing down of the wood. An 
early Victorian maple chair which I bought in its dilapi- 
dated and stained state, responded to the razor-blade treat- 
ment very nicely. Ink stains on old wood are, also, of this 
same nature. Diluted oxalic acid covering the spot for 
ten minutes, followed by a vinegar wash left standing fif- 
teen minutes to restore the color, constitute the rather 
heroic treatment always successful when one cannot sacri- 
fice an eighth of an inch or more in scraping. 


Then there are the invariable chips on delicate edges, 
worm holes, real or manufactured, dents, scratches, warp- 
ing, and what-not—all the ills that old furniture is heir to 
and for each of which a home remedy is to be found. 
There is on the market a powdered wood filler which, 
mixed with the right amounts of vermilion or burnt umber 
and water, makes a putty paste which hardens very rapidly 
and can be made to blend perfectly with any wood. This 
has even been used successfully to complete broken bits of 
moulding or beading. 


The best method, perhaps, is to mix sawdust from the 
wood itself with glue and work this into the hole. The 
skilled cabinetmaker usually drives in a bit of perfectly 
matched wood, if possible. A cherry bedside table which 
had a diagonal crack entirely across the top and a dozen 
nail holes in each board we repaired so successfully with 
splinters of the wood taken from straightening the crack 
driven into each nail hole that they are hardly to be no- 
ticed. Dents or deep depressions made by heavy blows can 
usually be raised by filling the hole with water, covering 
it with a large blotting pad, and holding over the afflicted 
spot time after time a slightly warm iron. Gradually the 
wood fibers will swell into place again. 


To REMOVE SCRATCHES 


Scratches can usually be obliterated by using 00 sand- 
paper, working from the finest point of the mark to the 
deepest, so that the wood on each side will bear its share 
of the slight depression. Deep scratches generally retain 
some evidence of the treatment unless the entire board or 
surface is scraped correspondingly. Finally, the more sert- 
ous business of remedying a severe warp ought to be 
handled only by an experienced cabinetmaker. 

Occasionally, if one will persevere in the treatment, a 
slight warp may be completely restored by wetting thor- 
oughly the reverse side of the board and letting it remain 
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under strong sunlight, repeating the operation day after 
day. Planing or scraping will always straighten the slight 
warping encountered so often on the drop-leaves of tables, 
with only a slight sacrifice of the thickness of the board or 
the entire top. And there ought to be, it seems to me, a 
rigid rule in the ethics of “antique restoration” by which 
stain would be completely outlawed. If an article of fur- 
niture is too far gone to be restored to its natural state, 
pray, why not let it disintegrate in peace and tranquillity! 
This prohibition should apply as well to those who would 
cover with some means of color the lovely streaks of light 
sapwood which make old cherry such a beautiful wood. 
Restoring and patching veneer are very simple tasks to the 
expert, but the inexperienced worker should hesitate to 
attack them. Once learned, however, the necessary steps 
are a matter of little moment. 


RESORTING TO EXTREME MEASURES 


There exists, naturally, a great deal of old furniture not 
worthy in itself of such painstaking care. In our experi 
ence a certain long extended struggle with a maple low- 
poster bed, entirely covered with more coats of Gibraltar- 
like white enamel than I care to contemplate even in retro- 
spect, prompts me to feel that there may be excuses for 
even unlawful tactics. And because of this fact I mention 
a recipe for removing hard paint or enamel: 12 quarts of 
water, 1 tablespoon of Epsom salts, 1 tablespoonful of 
powdered ammonia, 1 cup of starch, and 1 can of lye. 
Place the ingredients in a pail in the order given, and mix 
thoroughly. Paint on with an old brush, let it stand for 
fifteen minutes, and wash off the article carefully with a 
hose. Rub immediately with alcohol to keep the grain of 
the wood from being raised. And if, in turn, the alcohol 
is not absorbed at once with a dry cloth the wood will be 
burned. 


Measures of such violence really have no place in the 
annals of fine furniture; certainly they should be used on 
nothing very valuable, and then only if one is willing to 
abide by the faintly grayed and deadened tones of the ex- 
posed bare wood. Yet I can understand moments of des- 

(Continued on page 59) 


Owned by Mercier Freres. 


A small French table. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN IN 1778. 
Painted by Joseph Siffrein Duplessis 


One of the most admired and familiar types of Franklin’s portraitt—known as the 
““fur-collar portrait.” Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Art. 
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Benjamin Franklin, LL.D., F.R.S. 


He Shares Honors with Washington in the Matter of Portraiture — France Considered 
Him One of the Greatest Men of All Time 


By RUSSELL WALTON THORPE 


life and eventful career of Benjamin Franklin (who 

may justly be esteemed the most human, sagacious, 
and greatest all-round citizen of American history) that 
it seems well-nigh impossible to elaborate beyond the facts 
on record. 


S O much literature has been evoked and inspired by the 


However, it may not-be common knowledge that in the 
art of portraiture, Benjamin Franklin is one of the three 
most delineated characters in history, sharing honors with 
George Washington and Napoleon, in their appeal to 
limners, sculptors and engravers of every shade of artistic 
ability. 

In Franklin iconography, aside from the literary rec- 
ords, is to be found an equally fascinating study, which is 
another means whereby an estimate may be made of the 
contemporary public interest and appreciation and through 
the successive decades. 


In the long anticipated catalogue to be published by the 
Grolier Club, a scholarly compilation and arrangement by 
Robert Fridenberg, there is listed approximately six hun- 
dred engraved portraits of this great statesman and phi- 
losopher, the larger portion of them being contemporary 
with, or possibly issued within twenty-five years of his 
lifetime. Aside from these listed engravings, there are a 
countless number of unrecorded excellent lithographic 
productions, dating from those of recent years back to the 
time of the invention of this art. 


So it may be seen that the picturesque Franklin was a 
particularly attractive subject for the artists devoted to 
the exercise of the graphic arts. The popular demand for 
his likeness was of course the consequent incentive for such 
a prolific production. Many of these engravings were exe- 
cuted by the foremost masters of the various methods of 
this art, the original issues now varying in degrees of rarity 
and valued accordingly. 


FRANKLIN’S FAME IS SECURE 


Not that the fame of Benjamin Franklin is of the baro- 
metrical variety, whose creative genius, unselfish services 
and wisdom are actually the “cornerstone” of the structure 
of our national government and history, it nevertheless is 
the expressed opinion of some historians that the true 
greatness of Franklin has yet to attain the native rever- 
ence his name fully merits, though France considers 
Franklin one of the greatest men of all time. 


This alleged lack of native regard for one of our heroes, 
however, is not exactly compatible with the heretofore 
mentioned facts, but does apply to an existing attitude of 
indifference and neglect. 

If the majority of modern American private homes is 
a criterion of public reverence, the apparent lack of it is 
attested by the absence of either Franklin literature or por- 


traiture. And with particular reference to the younger 
generation, there is manifested in many instances but 
merely a superficial knowledge of biographical facts, if 
not an absolute ignorance beyond the names of luminous 
characters of early American histery. 

It may be said that this unfortunate condition does not 
speak well of the efforts, either in the home or the school 
room, to inculcate into the youthful minds that regard for 
American ideals and historical achievements, so inspiring 
in the examples of men like Franklin and other great Revo- 
lutionary heroes, whose doctrines remain a vital force in 
the affairs of the nation today and for all time. ‘ 

To get back on the subject of Franklin portraits, it 
seems proper to first treat with those which were origi- 
nally painted of him from life. Most all the engravings 
are necessarily based on the likenesses of these life por- 
traits, while some few of the engravings are original in 
themselves and again others were copied from so-called 
fictitious portraits, as for instance, those not done from 
life. 

All the engraved portraits of Franklin are classified in 
groups of distinctive types, which types, because of their 


From the 
rare mezzotint by Edward Fisher. Courtesy of T. Charlton Henry. 


The Mason Chamberlin portrait of Franklin—1760. 
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Another “Cochin type” of Franklin portrait. 
J. M. Will. Courtesy of Francis P. Garvan, Esq. 


A mezzotint by 


exact or relative characteristics, are respectively referred 
to by the names of the various original authors. For ex- 
ample, the engravings after or suggestive of the paintings 


or drawings by Charles Willson Peale and C. N. Cochin 
are known as the Peale or Cochin types. 


Since space will not permit an exhaustive writing on 
the subject, it must suffice to make note of only the most 
important rarities, such as those eagerly sought by the Col- 
lectors, which prints are mentioned in chronological order 
in conjunction with the original pictures. 


Unfortunately there are no worthy engravings of the 
first absolutely authenticated life portrait of Franklin, 
painted about 1756, by a Philadelphia artist, Matthew 
Pratt, born in 1734. Although Pratt was then but twenty- 
two years of age, the ability of his brush to do justice to 
Franklin is highly creditable, the truth of which is en- 
hanced by comparison with the next life portrait of 1759 
by an English artist. 


Pratt, no doubt, was in a position to know his subject, 
as his father was friendly with Franklin and one of a 
company of associates, of which Franklin was the head, 
who established the Philadelphia Public Library a few 
years prior to the artist’s birth. 


In 1757 and on the turn of Franklin’s thirty-first year 
as a resident of the Quaker City, he was sent to England, 
where Benjamin Wilson (1731-1788), one of the lesser 
prominent artists of the period, had an opportunity to 
paint a portrait of him. 


February, 19am 
A Lonc-Lost Portrait DiscOvVERED 

This Wilson-Franklin portrait of 1759 was a long-lost 
picture and known only by an engraving of it until 1906, 
when the original painting was restored to this country 
by Albert Henry George Grey, fourth Earl Grey and 
then Governor-General of Canada. 

The painting, as one of the spoils of war, was carried 
away from the Franklin home in Philadelphia upon the 
evacuation of the British Army in 1788, Major Andre be- 
ing the guilty culprit, who was then an aide on the staff 
of Major-General Sir Charles Grey, great-grandfather of 
Earl Grey. Subsequently the picture was taken to North- 
umberland Castle, the ancestral seat of the Greys, where 
its existence remained unknown to the outside world for 
129 years. 

From this portrait, James MacArdell made a superb 
mezzotint, which he issued in 1761, and now an excessive- 
ly scarce print. Of this print it is interesting to observe 
the artistic liberties the engraver took with the painting 
in reproducing it. He not only changed the expression 
of the face, enlarged the wig, made it a three-quarter 
length figure, but also introduced accessories not to be 
found in the original, which now hangs in the White 
House at Washington. 

This deliberate alteration no doubt was done with a 
view to the commercial success of the plate, which really 
is most attractive in composition, and if one is fortunate in 
acquiring an impression of quality the beauty of the mez- 
zotinto effects is a delight to the eye. 

There is another equally scarce mezzotint by the same 
engraver, but less attractive, where the engraver added the 


The ‘‘fur-cap” portrait of Franklin after the lost drawing by 
Cochin—1777. A fine and rare mezzotint by J. S. Negges. 
Courtesy of Francis P. Garvan, Esq. 
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FRANKLIN IN 1759. 
From the superb mezzotint by MacArdell after the painting by 


Benjamin Wilson. Courtesy of Francis P. Garvan, Esq. 


famous Franklin spectacles and made still further changes 
in the drawing of the figure and accessories. Both prints 
were published in London, where MacArdell established 
himself about the year 1754, an engraver who is justly re- 
garded as one of the ablest workers in his branch of art, 
born in Dublin about 1729. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN PorRTRAIT OF FRANKLIN (1760-62) 


The next life portrait of Franklin, of which there are 
several engravings highly esteemed by the Collectors, is 
the one painted by Mason Chamberlin between 1760 and 
1762. Like the Pratt and Wilson portraits, this one is 
also a convincing likeness. But to Chamberlin, the scien- 
tific attainments of the versatile Franklin had a strong 
appeal, consequently his subject is admirably presented in 
a most artistic and appropriate arrangement. Here we 
have Franklin immortalized in a thoughtful and inquisi- 
tive mood, seated by the side of his electrical apparatus, 
with pen in hand ready to record his observations and 
theories. 


Mason Chamberlin also was an English artist, who 
gained considerable success on account of the fidelity of 


his likenesses. He died in London in 1787. 


It is to this artist we are grateful for having engaged the 
talented Irish engraver, Edward Fisher, to make a fine 
mezzotint of his Franklin portrait, a reproduction that is 
especially noteworthy for its fidelity to the original paint- 
ing, the early impressions having a richness of quality that 
is peculiar to a masterly scraped plate. 

A rarity every collector of early American engraved 
portraits aspires to possess is the small engraving by Wil- 
liam Haines, who hailed from England and settled in 
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Philadelphia in 1802, but his stay was terminated in 
1809, when he returned to his native land. Although 
Haines did considerable work for the publishers, this 
Franklin plate he issued from his own shop at 270 Arch 
Street in 1804, which is an excellent example of engraving 
in the stipple manner. He reproduced only half of the 
figure in the Chamberlin painting, including just the hand 
holding a pen and a detail of the arm-chair, eliminating the 
background entirely. The scarcity of this print may be 
appreciated from the fact that but few impressions have 
been available in recent years. 


In the November, 1925, issue of THE ANTIQUARIAN 
may be found an article on the life and works of the 
early American painter and engraver, Edward Savage, 
whose plate of the Franklin portrait painted by David 
Martin, is reproduced and referred to as a masterpiece 
of mezzotinto work. Martin was born at Anstruther, 
Fife, in 1736, and died in Edinburgh in 1798. 


In this portrait, we look upon the philosophical Frank- 
lin, wearing a beautiful powdered wig and the pictur’ 
esque spectacles; seated by a table and much preoccupied in 
the perusal of papers held in his left hand—apparently 
oblivious of his service to posterity in permitting the cre- 
ation of this attractive and dignified portrait. This pre- 


about 


A charming portrait of Franklin, 1780, drawn by 
From a rare engraving by Francois Denis Neée. 
Courtesy of Francis P. Garvan, Esq. 


Carmontelle. 
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After the painting attributed to 


Benjamin Franklin. 


Henry Benbridge. Courtesy of The Ehrich Galleries. 


sentment is of an older Franklin, for it was painted in 
1767, and because of the casual gesture of the thumb 
raised to his chin, the picture has become familiarly known 
as the “Thumb Portrait,” which incidentally is the only 
portrait of him showing a hand that may be accepted as 
the true Franklin hand. 

A few weeks after Franklin’s arrival in Paris the French 
police in January, 1777, entered this description of him on 
their records: “Dr. Franklin lately arrived in this Coun- 
try. This Quaker wears the full costume of his sect. He 
has an agreeable physiognomy; spectacles always on his 
eyes, but little hair; fur cap is always on his head. He 
wears no powder, tidy in his dress, very white linen. His 
only defence is a walking stick.” 

This entry is a delightful description of Franklin as de- 
picted by the sophisticated school of French portraiture, 
and the many engravings, particularly of the Cochin type, 
are a fascinating acquisition. This romantic type of 
Franklin portrait has been engraved in every known meth- 
od, some of which are of an exquisite quality and of the 
utmost rarity, which are as eagerly sought in France as 
they are in this Country. 


THE “Fur Cap PorTRAIT” BY COCHIN 


Charles Nicolas Cochin, the most celebrated of this 
family of artists, was born in Paris in 1715, and died 
there in 1790. He was equally clever with the art of 
drawing and engraving. It was in 1777 he made his fa- 
mous drawing of Franklin, known as the “Fur Cap Por- 
trait,” and it is fortunate indeed that this likeness has 
been preserved through the medium of the graphic arts, 
as the original has not survived. The head has been used 
by numerous engravers, either in the form of bust or 
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three-quarter length portraits of various poses and artis- 
tic treatment. 

Of the latter type, there are two distinctive mezzotints 
by Johann Martin Will (see ANTIQUARIAN, Oct., 1925, 
p. 29), and another of still greater rarity by Johann 
Lorenz Rugendas. All three prints are most amusing 
and quaint, which seems to be the objective in the career 
of every Collector of Franklin portraiture. Rugendas, 
by the way, was also a member of a famous family of 
painters and engravers, who was born at Augsburg in 
1775, where he became Director of the Academy. 

Among the many engraved bust portraits of the Cochin 
type may be found some perfect gems of the engraver’s 
art, which have a charm and beauty of delicacy that ac- 
counts for their popularity and consequent scarcity. .In 
fact, many of these prints are so scarce, their acquisition 
is a matter of good fortune—a noteworthy example be- 
ing the small mezzotint by Isaac Jehner, who was born in 
Westminster in 1750, the son of a German gunsmith, of 
which there is but one known impression in this coun- 
try. 

Another delightful mezzotint is the one by J. S. Negges, 
which, although not so scarce, it is by far a more accept- 
able portrait of Franklin; while the little stipple engrav- 
ing by C. Ruotte is equally desirable, especially the im- 
pressions in color, and particular mention should be made 
of the stipple by Bance, another collector’s gem. 

Then again, there are many engravings likewise featur- 


The “open shirt” Franklin portrait of 1778, drawn by Mme. 


Filleul. Engraved by Cathelin. Courtesy of 


Francis P. Garvan, Esq. 
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ing the Cochin head and of unknown authorship, which 
were made for various publishers, and appear in every 
known method of the engraver’s art, some of which are 
equally scarce and valuable. 


Of course, it must not be overlooked that there are 
some engraved portraits of Franklin of the Cochin type 
without the “Fur Cap,” the mezzotinto plate published by 
Thom Hart being perhaps the finest and rarest. 


In proper sequence we come to the portrait by the fa- 
mous French painter, Jean Baptiste Greuze, which again 
shows us the Franklin of 1777, which, by comparison with 
the Cochin likeness, is an unquestionably more truthful 
and characteristic portrait. This portrait by Greuze in 
turn is verified by the dignified and scholarly Franklin as 
presented to us by the genius of Joseph Siffrein Duplessis. 


A contemporary notice of the Greuze portrait, however, 
is decidedly more applicable to the Duplessis presentment, 
which reads in part: “The portrait of Franklin is especially 
noticeable. It would be difficult to find a head with more 
characteristic expression. We here see kindliness happily 
allied to high spirit; an equal love for humanity and 
hatred of tyranny.” Indeed, the words seem inadequate, 
for the spirit and soul of Franklin seems to live in this 
portrait . . . the image of a personality that strangely 
inspires and holds that affection and admiration that is 


his due. 


New York Pustiic Lisrary Has DuPLEsSIS PORTRAIT 


This Duplessis portrait was painted in 1778, which has 
been copied by many hands, likewise the pastel portrait he 
made of Franklin in 1783. This latter portrait is without 
the fur collar and now hangs in the New York Public 
Library. 

The name of Duplessis, his career and high rank as a 
portrait painter of the French School, are so well known 
details seem superfluous, beyond mentioning that he was 
born at Carpentras, near Avignon, in 1725, and died in 
1802. 

Similar to the Duplessis pastel portrait and of equal 
merit as a likeness of Franklin, is the portrait belonging 
to the Royal Society, London, which was painted in 1782 
by Joseph Wright. 

The artist’s mother, Patience Wright, who was a tal- 
ented modeller in wax portraits and friendly with Frank- 
lin, placed her son, who was then working in Paris, under 
his protection. Joseph Wright was born in Bordentown, 
Rome 856, and died in 1'793. An interesting article 
by the late Charles Henry Hart, relating to the discovery 
of this fine portrait, was printed in the Pennslyvania Mag- 
azine of History and Biography, July, 1908. 

According to Hart, it was in 1778 Madame Filleul, an 
artist unknown beyond her name, painted a portrait of 
Franklin, known as the “open shirt portrait,” and quite a 
satisfying likeness, if the contemporary line engraving by 
Louis Jacques Cathelin is a faithful copy. The original, 
as far as can be ascertained, is a lost picture, which Hart 
claims was probably lost during the French Revolution. 
 Cathelin may be classed with other engravers of the 
eighteenth century who were distinguished by the skill and 
delicacy of their work, who was born in Paris in 1738 and 
died there in 1804. 
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The same fate of the Cochin and Filleul portraits also 
has befallen the amusing full-length seated portrait of 
Franklin, the drawing by Louis Carrogis . . . called Car- 
montelle, which he made about 1780. It is another one of 
those quaint and distinct types, of which Frangois Denis 
Née made a splendid line engraving; a print that is par- 
ticularly attractive in the proof state, having that bril- 
liance and quality of pure line work. 

The last, like the first life portrait of Franklin, was 
painted by a Philadelphian—Charles Willson Peale, a 
reproduction of which may be found in the June, 1925, 
issue of THE ANTIQUARIAN, wherein mention on page 22 
is also made of the mezzotint Peale made of this portrait 
the same year it was painted, 1787, a print that has a 
special significance for the collector. Aside from its value 
as a fine portrait of Franklin, its author holds the honors 
for reviving the lost art of mezzotint engraving in this 
country. It will be recalled that Peter Pelham was the 
first to practice this art in America, who worked in Boston 
and died in 1751 (see ANTIQUARIAN, Aug., 1925). + 

Here we have Franklin pictured in his 84th year, the 
closing chapter of Franklin iconography and incidentally 
three years later (1790) the close of a life that played a 
major part in the making of a new nation and the estab- 
lishment of an independent government; a contributor to 
science and philosophy. 

In conclusion, among other so-called engraved types of 
Franklin portraits, mention should be made of Elmer 
(1782); Janinet, which are especially desirable; Nini 
(1777); VanLoo, West and Houdon. 

Then there are some equally fine and rare engraved 
portraits of all types that are highly representative of the 
early school of American Engravers, a complete listing of 
which may be found in that monumental work, “American 
Engravers upon Copper and Steel,” by David McNeely 
Stauffer, and the supplement by Mantle Fielding. 


A noteworthy acquisition to the Pennsylvania Museum 
(Philadelphia) in recent months is the interior wood- 
work of a house from Millbach, Lebanon County, Pa., 
unigue in its richness among all the surviving Pennsyl- 
vania-German houses known to students. — From the 
Pennsylvania Museum Bulletin. 
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A number of maple pieces in the shop of John G. Matthews 
; of Baltimore. 
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A Concise History of Ship Models 


Some of the Early Discoverers’ Vessels Were Small and Unseaworthy —To Find New 
Countries Was Always the Urge 
By Capt. E. ARMITAGE McCann 
ParT V. 


colonization during the late Fifteenth, Sixteenth 

and Seventeenth Centuries cover too long a period 
and sailed from too varied countries to be a distinct class, 
but those who ventured forth in them were so akin in their 
fortitude and daring that their vessels may well be grouped 
together as in some ways the most historically interesting 
of any. 


Oe ships used in the voyages of discovery and 


During this principal period of discovery and earlier 
there were two motive forces which drove men to leave 
their native lands in ships. Religious persecution sent 
groups of men and women to seek homes in lands but 
vaguely imagined, but in which as there could be no law 
there must be freedom. The lure of gold called others 
to try their luck in finding countries even more fabulous. 
Subsidiary to these is the eternal urge to be where man 
has never been before, because just around the corner is 
always more fascinating than where one is. 


Eric the Red founded a Christian Republic in Green- 
land of some 500 to 700 people in 986 A.D.; about four 
years later Lief Ericson went a bit farther west and dis- 
covered the mainland of America. A party of the Green- 
landers, who owned their own ships, under Thorfinur 
Karisefni, established a colony somewhere on the affor- 
ested part of the American coast about 1003. This col- 
ony was but a short while here, but during its sojourn 
the first white child was born in this country. 


The ships these Norsemen used are of a type about 
which we fortunately have very exact data, because two 
of the actual vessels used at that period have been found 
in funeral mounds. One of them was discovered at 
Gokstad, Norway, and is preserved at the University Mu- 
seum, Christiania; another in good condition was un- 
earthed at Oseberg. The former was a sixteen-oar long- 
ship of war (some of them had not less than sixty) and 
the latter was probably a merchant vessel, because it was 
wider and flatter. In the Norse Sagar will be found 
vivid descriptions of these “Long serpents” and the doings 
of the men who manned them. 


From the remains and descriptions some excellent mod- 
els have been made. One such designed from the Gok- 
stad ship was illustrated in the third part of this series. 

Models of this type of craft lend themselves well to 
decorative treatment and may, within bounds, be so fash- 
ioned, because with their flowing lines, dragon’s heads, 


shields, oars and celtic ornamentations they are unavoid~ 


ably picturesque, and they are sufficiently remote and 
romantic to urge us to give them the full permissible 
gamut of decorative features. 


Following those times there is the usual gap, when 
Europe was so dissentious and unprogressive that there 


was but little advance in ship-building, and of that little 
we have almost no information. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY VESSELS CRUDE 


Until nearly the middle of the fifteenth century the 
discovery of new lands was very haphazard. The vessels 
were crude and unseaworthy, so that any discoveries their 
commanders made were usually because they got blown 
off their courses. 


Before that time only the eastern fringe of the Atlantic 
was known. “The ocean,” said Xerif al Edrisi, “encircles 
the ultimate bounds of the inhabited earth (the Near 
East) and all beyond it is unknown. No one has been 
able to verify anything concerning it, on account of its 
dificult and perilous navigation, its great obscurity, its 
profound depth, and frequent tempests; through fear of 
its mighty fishes, and its haughty winds; yet there are 
many islands in it, some peopled, others uninhabited. 
There is no mariner who dares to enter into its deep 
waters; or if any have done so, they have merely kept 
along its coasts, fearful of departing from them. The 
waves of this ocean, although they roll as high as moun- 
tains yet maintain themselves without breaking; for if 
they broke, it would be impossible for a ship to plough 
them.” 

By 1419 the Portuguese were sailing to Madiera and 
by 1444 were importing slaves from Africa, but farther 
than that no one had ventured, to return; despite the lure 
thoroughly believed in of islands “defended by walls of 
burnished gold, so resplendent that they shone like crys- 
tal’ with beaches pebbled with precious stones. 


By the end of that century the world was ready to ex- 
tend itself and in 1492 Christopher Columbus sailed to the 
West to reach the East with his three little ships, the 
“Santa Maria,” the “Pinta” and the Nina, stheetae 
latter undecked. 


Undoubtedly he was a bold, adventurous man who had 
a conviction and the courage to prove it right. He was 
correct in his main theory that the world was round, 
though he did not prove it, but he was very wrong in his 
idea as to the size of the world and that he could reach 
Japan on the course he took. Consequently he was un- 
able to bring home the treasure of the Grand Khan of 
Tartary, but discovered the West Indies instead. 


At the time of the Columbian Centennary Exposition 
the Spanish Government made a full sized replica of his 
flag-ship the “Santa Maria,” and from the lines of that 
craft innumerable models have been made during the sub- 
sequent thirty years. 


It is unfortunate that the well intentioned gentlemen 
who designed her did not consult some experts who knew 
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Mayflower, Pilgrims, 1620—Pilgrim Society. 


more about the early ships, because they fashioned a ves- 
sel belonging to a period of about 100 years later, with 
many features embodied that did not exist in Colum- 
bus’s days. 

The sketch given here is much more like what his ship 
would look like than the replica of the official model. 
Then again, all the noughts and crosses, shields and other 
ornamentations, though making a gay model, were most 
unlikely features of the original caravel. It was an old 
vessel which had been trading for years between Spain 
and Italy, and so great was the opposition to his “‘fool- 
hardy” voyage that it was only with the greatest difh- 
culty that he could get the decks caulked and other 
repair work done. Nevertheless, he was an Admiral for 
the occasion and thus would fly an Admiral’s pennon, the 
national ensign, would probably have banners and flags 
emblazoned with the arms of Castille and Aragon as sup- 
plied by Isabella, and possibly some others. 

Those who have replicas of this model need not on this 
account throw them away—they are quite picturesque. If 
they call them late sixteenth century caravels they will 
have a correct description of them and, in addition, they 
are models of the vessel sent for the Columbian Expo- 
sition, but they are not correct “Santa Marias.” 

In 1497 Vasco de Gama discovered a route to the East 
via the Cape of Good Hope, which was followed by all 
vessels until the opening of the Suez Canal shortened it 
for steamships and materially assisted in the decline of 
the sailing vessel. 

The whole of the New World was named after 
Amerigo Vespucci. He made several voyages to this 
continent under the command of Alonzo de Ojeda and 
Gonzalo Coelho, but was never in command. He was, 
however, a clever writer and managed to convince people 
that he was the discoverer of the mainland. 


NEWFOUNDLAND Was DISCOVERED IN 1497 
In 1497 John Cabot, sailing for the English crown, in 
the “Matthew,” discovered Newfoundland and Labrador, 
and his son Sebastian coasted as far as Florida in 1499. 
In 1519 Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese navigator, 
sailed for parts unknown with five vessels—the “Santo 
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Antonio,” 120 tons; “Trinidad,” 110 tons; “Conception,” 
90 tons; “Victoria,” 85 tons, and the “Santiago” of 75 
tons, of which he chose the “Victoria” for flagship. 

His whole fleet was a patched up collection of old ships, 
yet with them he passed through the straits separating 
Tierra del Fuego from Patagonia. He lost most of his 
ships and was himself killed in the Philippines. One of his 
ships, however, the “Victoria,” returned to Seville three 
years after its departure and was the first to circumnavi- 
gate the globe. 

It was more than fifty years before this feat was again 
accomplished by Sir Francis Drake, in his ship the 
“Pelican,” which he renamed the “Golden Hind” when 
at Panama. 

Captain Cook, in the “Resolution” and “Discovery,” 
reached Hawaii in 1779, but got no further, because he 
was there killed by the natives. These islands were first 
discovered by the Spanish Navigator Gaetano in 1556. 
Cook did some fine exploration work for the British Ad- 
miralty, discovering the east coast of Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Meanwhile quite a trafic had arisen between Europe 
and America. It was naturally of a decidedly venture- 
some nature, the vessels of even the Pilgrims’ time were 
but little things, and must have been terribly crowded 
and uncomfortable. 

Newfoundland was granted to Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 
1583 as the first English colony. Next year Sir Walter 
Raleigh reached North Carolina and the territory was 
named Virginia by the queen. 

The Dutch completed their first voyage to the East 
Indies by way of the Cape, in 1597, and the English 
East India Company was formed in 1600. 

In 1609 Henry Hudson, sailing under the flag of the 
Dutch East India Company ascended the Hudson river. 
In the following year he explored Hudson Bay but per- 
ished on the voyage. 


WHEN THE HupDson RIVER Was EXPLORED 


Verrazzano is said to have explored the Hudson River 
in 1524 and undoubtedly several Portuguese and Spanish 
navigators visited it during the intervening century. 


* 


Golden Hind, Sir Francis Drake, 1577—Royal Naval Barracks. 
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it was due to Hudson’s venture in the 
‘Half Moon” that Manhattan became rapidly colonized 
by the Huguenot-Walloons. Thirty families came on the 
‘Nieuw Nertherland” in 1624. Other vessels were the 
“Storck” and the “Heron.” This migration is a good ex- 
ample of the kind due to religious persecution. 

Of these vessels we have not exact knowledge, but their 
build and rig was very carefully studied for the replica of 
the “Half Moon” sent over for the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration, and the model here shown may be taken as a sub- 
stantially correct representation of the “Half Moon.” It 
is, in essentials, the same as the model by C. G. E. Crone, 
of Amsterdam, who is one of the world’s best model 
makers. 

It was in 1619 that Capt. John Smith established the 
first permanent colony in this country at Jamestown. He 
was quickly followed by Lord Delaware with nine ships, 
one of which, the “Sea Venture,” was wrecked at 
Bermuda. 

The following year the Pilgrims in the “Mayflower” 
started the first New England colony. The model shown 
belongs to The Pilgrim Society of Plymouth, Mass. It 
was recently made for them by Mr. R. C. Anderson, a 
Vice-President of the English “Society for Nautical Re- 
search.” He spent three years of research and labor on 
the model. It represents a typical merchant ship of 180 
tons of about the year 1600. The dimensions adopted 
are—keel, 64 ft.; stem to stern post, 90 ft.; beam, inside 
the planking, 26 ft. It was an established principle in 
those days that the total of the rake of the stem and stern 


Nevertheless, 


Half Moon, by J. Earle Miller. 
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posts should be equal to the beam. The scale is one half 
inch to the foot. 

A vessel of the same period of which we have some 
reliable data is the “Sparrowhawk,” which was wrecked 
on Cape Cod in 1626, because her framework is pre- 
served in Pilgrim Hall. The illustration shows a model 
made of her for the World’s Fair in 1892. It is now in 
the Peabody Museum, Salem. 

The last of such religious migrations was the party of 
Norwegians who fled their country for this on the sloop 
‘“Restaurationen,” in 1825. Their arrival was celebrated 
with a postage stamp last year. There is a gap of some 
800 years between them and their predecessor, Lief Eric- 
son, yet their vessel apparently bore a striking family 
resemblance to the earlier one. To this day one sees craft 
on the Norwegian coast that, at a glance, are Viking 
Long-serpents. 

The period under review is one for which we have 
but few contemporary models of war-ships and even 
fewer of those that may strictly be classed as trading ships; 
any such are so rare as to be almost priceless. It is, 
however, a period in which there were many ships whose 
fame has come to us because of their achievements despite 
incredible difficulties. This has caused earnest and ex- 
haustive research for particulars about them and the fash- 
ioning of many worth while models the value of which, 
of course, varies with their accuracy and workmanship. 
The models advertised as correct replicas of this or that 
ship by the department stores are not here alluded to, 
because their value is as decorations only. 
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Slightly recessed doorway, Typical example of the Doorway executed by Mac- 
showing Corinthian influence. six-panel door. Iniire with wide door. 


Salem doorway with fence Mouldings accentuate the oval Fence posts of Doric design 
and posts of interesting shape of this doorway. sustain the severe lines of 
design. pilasters and pediment. 


Doorway with portico and 
bull’s eye panes. 


Classic motifs and elaborate 
fanlight add dignity to a 
Spacious entrance. 


The circle-oval pattern is a Deeply recessed doorway, 


characteristic feature of this with delicately carved frieze. 


entrance. 


ABLETON ONE IER GABOR DLR NOLEN DYES A BET 
nent nine nr etter 


Finely wrought fanlight and Recessed doorway with 
two-panel door of a Interesting Window. 
Boston home. 
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Colonial Doorways 


When the Early Colonist Built a Home He Created a Doorway That Was an Invitation 
to His Friends to Enter 


By FRANCES WRIGLEY 


ists of this country made to our national life was 

the evolution of a type of distinctly American 
architecture— a style so pure, so characteristic, not only 
of the period in which it attained greatest perfection, but 
of the Amercia of modern times, that no form of design 
has ever supplanted it. - True art is ageless; and the first 
Americans, building for themselves and their children, 
builded also for all time. 

An integral part of Colonial architecture, and judging 
from the careful workmanship expended upon it by the 
architect, one of the most important in his estimation, was 
the doorway. The early colonist was hospitable. He enjoyed 
his friends, and when he built his home he created a door- 
way which was an invitation—a symbol of the welcome 
which might be found within. 

A study of Colonial doorways reveals the nature of the 
colonist more clearly, perhaps, than might be expected. 
Dignity and repose, which are outstanding characteristics, 
coupled with a judicious adaption of classic decoration, 
disclose on the part of the early settler an appreciation of 
the beautiful not always realized by the American of 
today. They are pictured as stern pioneers, sturdy soldiers 
and rigid adherents of Puritan discipline, but it is from 
their architecture that knowledge is gained of their artistic 
perception. 

The log cabins erected during the first years of coloni- 
zation were but temporary shelters, replaced as soon as 
conditions permitted by more substantial structures, fash- 
ioned in large part after the English dwellings with which 
the colonists were familiar. There was no pretense at 
luxury. The doorway was simply a means of protection. 
Made of rough boards, hung in earliest times on leather 
hinges instead of iron, the door was reinforced often at top 
and bottom by transverse pieces for greater strength. A 
stout wooden bar held in supports on either side of the in- 
terior rendered the household more secure against Indian 
attacks. An interesting feature was the studding of hand- 
wrought nails on the face of the door, set usually in diag- 
onal pattern. 

Some examples of these nail-studded doors are in exis- 
tence today, and bear marks of the tomahawk on their 
surfaces. This also was the period of the wooden latch, 
manipulated by a string which was hung on the outside 
during the day, and drawn in at night, thus locking the 
door. The saying, “the latch string is always out,” has 
its origin in this old device. 

‘The prosperity which had been enjoyed in the colonies 
atter the hardships of the first settlements ended with the 
Revolution. It was in this age that the Queen Anne and 
Georgian styles of architecture were predominant. Later, 
in what might be termed the Federal period, from the birth 
of the nation until the revival of the classic type in the 
early part of the ninteenth century, there were erected the 


ING THE LEAST contribution which the early colon- 


grand old mansions flanked with great pilasters, richly 
ornamented and carved, which represent, perhaps, the 
golden age of American architecture. 


New ENGLAND FAMOUS FOR ITs DOORWAYS 


In New England, with its wealth of Colonial architec 
ture, may be found many examples of fine doorways. 
There are rare instances of Dutch doors, built to answer 
specific needs—desire for more light and protection against 
wandering animals. These were constructed in two sec: 
tions, so that the upper half might be opened while the 
lower portion remained latched. Other doors of this pe- 
riod were sometimes built in three divisions when the en- 
trance was unusually wide. The entire door was opened 
only on gala occasions, two sections ordinarily being used. 

The early American craftsman had no patterns to guide 
him. When building a home he was compelled to resort 
for precedent to the books of the “Orders,” which were of 
English origin to a large extent. Thus the rules of such 
architects as Palladio and Vignola through Wren and 
Jones were adhered to faithfully. It was natural for the 
builder to imitate the architecture of his mother country; 
in New England, where the population was almost entirely 
of English descent, this is particularly true. 

‘No story of New England architecture and especially 
of Salem, would be complete without reference to the 
work of Samuel McIntire. To this artistic genius must 
be given credit for the development and adoption of some 
of the finest building this country has seen. The visitor 
to Salem finds countless examples of his work—all varied, 
but all bearing the unmistakable imprint of his cunning. 
He was especially successful with his doorways, and beau- 
tified many of the old houses of his day by the addition of 
interesting entrances. MclIntire did not hesitate to refine 
the dimensions of columns and pilasters, drawing out and 
slenderizing their length to a fine degree of proportion. 

In one of the last doorways executed by McIntire be- 
fore his death, in 1811, the roof rests on Corinthian 
columns, beautifully carved, although base and pillars are 
simple and without the usual fluting. Pilasters at the 
back, however, are elaborately fluted, adding a note of 
variety to the whole. In keeping with the delicacy of the 
doorway, the spider web fanlight is worthy of notice, and 
the side lights, although hidden by the front columns, 
harmonize with it. The door is very wide, and of an 
unusual three-panel pattern. Bordering the approach to 
the steps is an iron fence of intricate design. 

A door with similar three-panel design, yet entirely 
different in treatment, may be seen on the same plate. 
Corinthian pilasters with flutings flank the entrance, al- 
though the simplicity of the doorway as a whole is offset 
by the ornate detail of fanlight and side lights. 

Again Corinthian columns support the roof of another 
doorway on the same plate. The severity of its design 
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gives it an air of distinction. Columns are smooth, fan- 
light and side lights plain, and the typical six-panel door 
with decoration enhances the effect. A knocker of the 
familiar urn shape is used on the door. At the top is a 
carved balustrade which lends height and variety. A 
feature of this home is the fence and fence posts before it. 
Ionic pilasters are surmounted with a double row of reed- 
ing, and just below the capital is the diamond pattern so 
much used in those days. The classic urns on the top of 
the columns are intricately embellished—a marked contrast 
to the simple doorway. 

Two other entrances show the use of fluted Corinthian 
columns, and hand-wrought iron balustrades adorn the 
roofs of each. Another doorway shows a trace of Mc- 
Intire’s influence in the delicate symmetry of the pillars. 
Four Corinthian pilasters surround the six-panel door, and 
leaded fanlight and side lights, with a lantern reminiscent 
of old sailing days, complete an entrance of exceptional 
charm. 

The oval-shaped door is an unusual feature of one en- 
trance. The design is repeated in the upper panel of the 
door, where moldings accentuate the pattern. The iron 


work is of simpler type than usual, and harmonizes par- 
ticularly well with the whole. 

A graceful doorway, semi-circular in shape, has fluted 
Doric pillars to support the roof. with its balustrade, and 
pilasters of the same style lend beauty to the door itself. 
The door has eight panels instead of the usual six, and a 
knocker of quaint proportions. 


In the doorway above the small panes recall early days 
in homebuilding. 
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A door of semi-classic design, its severity relieved by the 
decoration on fanlight and side lights, is also illustrated. 
The Doric influence will be recognized in the fluted pilas- 
ters and capitals of the plainest pattern. Pilasters of the 
same type imposed on the fence posts complete a dignified 
ensemble. 

As Salem had Samuel McIntire to enrich and beautify 
her architecture, Boston is indebted to Bulfinch, the great 
master whose influence may be seen on every hand in the 
old city. Like McIntire, Bulfinch was possessed of a fine 
sense of proportion, and chose the best of design, adapting 
it to the needs of the occasion. Although his public build- 
ings and churches are widely known, he also was active in 
the field of domestic architecture, and left many examples 
of his skill. Even though the demands of business life have 
encroached upon the city, one may stumble upon perfect 
doorways hidden away in old streets and alleys, which, 
although not the work of the master, bear the imprint of 
his influence. 

As a general rule, Boston doorways lack the spaciousness 
which is so arresting in entrances to homes in rural sec- 
tions of New England. Nevertheless, the same conditions 
of utility had to be met here as elsewhere; in the early 
days of house building, before the use of fanlight and side 
lights, is was found necessary to remove the top panels of 
the door to insert small panes of glass for sufficient light. 
In one illustration of a Boston doorway may be seen the 
old door, its upper panels replaced with bull’s-eye panes. 
Deeply recessed, pilasters and woodwork show Doric in- 
fluence, as does also the oval portico, reminiscent of similar 
porches by Bulfinch. The knocker is of the urn type so 
often seen. 


The Doric style prevails in another doorway. Columns 
are fluted, supporting an entablature of classic design. The 
door itself has the characteristic six panels with urn-shaped 
knocker. Fanlight and side lights are finely leaded, the 
latter in the alternate circle-oval pattern. White wood- 
work and pillars against the brick walls of the house are 
particularly effective. 


The early American was solicitous for the comfort of 
his guests before they entered the house, so he recessed the 
doorway for protection against wind and rain. Another 
doorway illustrated, is an example of this treatment. 
Square-cut side lights set within Doric pilasters silhouette 
the plain six-panel door, and throw into relief the deli- 
cately traced carving below the fanlight, which is leaded 
in a modified spider web. The frieze is especially interest- 
ing as a rare form of embellishment, and lightens the sever- 
ity of the whole. 


In another recessed door, Doric pilasters are surmounted 
with a classic entablature, the pediment adorned with a 
Greek key design. The lozenge pattern is cleverly im- 
posed on the woodwork at the top of pilasters and recess, 
and also on the panels of the recess. The door has the 
correct six panels, and the fanlight is of the old square 
fashion. 


Worthy of attention is the iron work on the door. Both 
latch and knocker are finely wrought and stand out dis- 
tinctly against the white background. A curious old 
lantern has been hung from the top. Quite as interesting 
as the door is the fanlight window beside it. Slightly re- 
cessed, it is divided into three sections, leaded in squares, 
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and with the fanlight set into the wall. 
are typical of early New England art. 

One hospitable doorway fairly smiles a welcome. The 
decoration is so deftly put on, that at first glance the door 
seems one of utter simplicity. Vines cast a shadow over 
the whole, but do not conceal the finely fluted Doric 
pilasters and dentils on the entablature. The woodwork 
is panelled in oblongs, and the ceiling of the entrance is 
treated in the same manner. On the capitals of the pilas- 
_ ters are carved reliefs of flowers and leaves. 

Intricate iron work and wood carving are features 
which make another doorway one of interest. The two- 
panel door is ornamented with carved rosettes, while a 
piece of elaborate wood carving is used in place of the 
fanlight. The brackets which support the porch roof are 
simply carved, and molding on the cornice is of the same 
severe style. The iron work enclosing the balcony is 
worthy of note, as with all its detail it is so contrived that 
it does not lessen the essential simplicity which marks the 
doorway. Although varying greatly from other entrances, 
this has instantly an air of charm and distinction. 


Together they 


An effect of spaciousness in the doorway is sometimes 
attained by sweeping steps and fluted Doric columns which 
support the porch. Slender columns stand on the stone 
supports of the steps, quite separate from the doorway it- 
self, which is slightly recessed. An elaborate iron balus- 
trade is centered with a medallion of classic design, the 
pattern being repeated in the center of the arch of the 
door, where a simpler motif is used. Flanking pilasters 
and archway show Doric influence, the pilasters being 
finely fluted. 


Although there are many points of interest about this 
doorway, it is the door and fanlight which command most 
attention. The leading of the fanlight is lace-like in its 
tracery, as is that of the side lights; flanking the fanlight 
are shell carved panels which fill out the oval and merge 
into the side lights below. Radiating from the center of 
the fanlight, where there is the figure of a spread eagle, 
are thirteen panels, which make up the semi-circular fan- 
light. What patriot mind conceived the doorway, with 
its eagle and symbolic “thirteen”? The wide door has 
nine panels, and is decorated with three carved rosettes, 
the same embellishment appearing on the entablature just 
below the classic cornice. 


Carrying to a conclusion the perfection of the entrance, 
the old-time knocker of latch design leaves nothing to be 
desired regarding proportion and placing. The knocker 
resembles a thumb-latch, the upper part, when raised, 
dropping on the lower portion. It is quite possible that 
knockers of this type were used as door pulls at one time. 


When it is remembered that every detail on the Colonial 
doorway was hand-wrought by a master craftsman the 
amount of time which was consumed in building will be 
readily appreciated. The occupations of the people ac- 
count for this to some extent; coast cities early developed 
a flourishing trade, and ship builders and carpenters were 
in demand. In this group of workers were skilled wood 
carvers who executed the massive and intricate figure- 
heads for ships, and were responsible for the cabin carv- 
ing, of which captain and crew were so proud. When 
the dull season for ship building occurred, these artists 
were free to turn their attention to domestic architecture, 
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and it was from their hands that emerged the delicate 
pilasters, elaborately worked friezes and noble columns. 

The early American, to secure a home that should be 
lasting for himself and his descendants, was willing that 
the construction should consume three or four years. He 
bought the best material available and employed workmen 
of skill. Simple lines and decoration in keeping were the 
architectural principles followed, and after builder and 
woodworker had finished their tasks, there was completed 
a house stately and dignified, yet withal a home in every 
sense of the word. Like the remainder of the house, the 
doorway was built for service; each part was assembled 
slowly, with infinite care, from the creation of the hand- 
wrought nail to the carving of the panels of the door; and 
in building for utility, for comfort, for shelter, the colonist 
achieved art of the highest type—a style never surpassed 
in this country in public or domestic architecture. 


The alternate circle-oval pattern is shown in the fanlight and 
sidelights in the entrance above. 


A branch of lamp collecting which offers a fascinating 
field for the collector is that of old lanterns. 

It is evident that lanterns were not used to any extent 
until many years after the first settlement of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony; in fact, it is rather difficult to assign 
a much earlier date than the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, although undoubtedly here and there some may 
have been made and used before then.—From “Colonial 
Lighting” by Arthur H. Hayward. 
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The Antiquarian Meanders 


N the course of his meanderings, the Antiquarian has 
found the habit of reverence for things strong among 
people. Kipling noted this trait of the human mind 

when he wrote, 


God gave all men all earth to love, 
But since men’s hearts are small, 
Ordained one spot alone should be 
Beloved over all. 
Indulgence of this habit in moderation, of course, is by no 
means bad for us. It puts the breath of life into history. 
It checks wanton destruction. It frees us from the tyranny 
of fashion. It explains, in part at least, the interest in 
antiques which has gripped the nation. There is a vast 
amount of sentiment, which is closely akin to reverence, 
attached to heirlooms which have come down to us in our 
families. There is almost an equal amount of sentiment 
attached to the things which have come down in some 
other family. If we can set apart something about which 
a tradition has grown up, we are happy. A group of 
architects was discussing the merits of two old London 
buildings and after considerable argument all agreed on 
one thing, that just three-fourths of the wonderful beauty 
of those buildings was due to the invisible and undefinable 
work of time. Just as time blunts the edge of old sor- 
rows, so it sharpens the remembrance of old joys. It adds 
beauty and takes away ugliness, and in all these processes 
its chief tool is sentiment. The Antiquarian can think 
of no business in which sentiment plays so great a part as 
it does in the business of buying and selling antiques. 


* oF * 


N the white silence of the northern winter those shops 
| which, with the coming of spring, will set out a spin- 
ning wheel, a slat-back chair or two, a few stoneware 
jugs and jars and maybe regild the sign which bears the 
magic word “Antiques” are hibernating, reviewing the 
season that is past and speculating on the season that is 
to come. Save for a few localities where general condi- 
tions made all business bad, they did well during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1926. The winter found their stocks 
greatly reduced, and their bank balances healthy. Now 
they are resting and getting ready for the next season. 
The chief problem which they have to face is that of 
replenishing their stocks. An antique shop which does 
not find things to replace those that are sold will not long 
remain an antique shop. Dealers find that they have to 
go farther afield for their wares. Time was when a dealer 
could start out in the morning with his horse and wagon 
and return at night with a load of good things for his 
shop. Then the automobile extended the range of his 
cruising, but he could still return at night, if his tires held 
out, with a truckload of antiques. That time is gone. 
There are just as many antiques in the world, but they 
are more concentrated. Most of the farm houses have 
been cleaned out of their old furniture. There have been 
disseminated inflated ideas of the value of antiques, and 
some of the country folk who still have them demand re- 


tail prices for them.. These the dealer of course cannot 
pay, for he has to buy so that he can sell at a profit. 
Otherwise, he would not be a dealer. 


Some of the country shops solve the problem by buy- 
ing from larger dealers who have “runners” out all the 
time, combing the country and sending in their discoveries. 
Others prefer to trust their own trucks and make long 
trips in search of things for their shops. When the snow 
is deep, however, they have to stop at home, and those 
fortunate enough to be able to do their own cabinetmaking 
and refinishing put in the time to good advantage. 
Whether they buy from other dealers, or whether they do 
their own scouting, they are forced to charge more for 
what they sell, and each year sees antiques going at higher 
prices than the year before. 


One result of the contact between the country and ‘the 
city dealer has been the improvement in the appearance 
of the country shops. The city dealer has found that it no 
longer pays him to make his place look like a junk shop, 
and the country dealer has made the same discovery. 
Even those who for psychological effect keep a barn or 
shed piled high with pieces in dust and disorder have 
those rooms in the house which are set apart for trade 
as carefully arranged as they can manage, and the closer 
they can come to the reproduction of the rooms that were 
lived in at the time their furniture was made, the better 
impression do they make. 


* *#* #€ 


HE Antiguarian’s meanderings around Boston have 

led him into many a group which has been discuss- 

ing a question lately cropped up that is vastly inter- 
esting the dealers of that town. It seems that there is 
in existence a police regulation there to the effect that all 
second-hand dealers must take out a license from the 
police department. It carries certain onerous provisions, 
such as the one that dealers must report before ten o’clock 
each morning all sales and purchases made the day before. 
There is another to the effect that no piece may be sold 
until thirty days after its purchase. The junk dealers and 
second-hand men have complied with the terms of this 
regulation without question. The antique dealers con- 
sidered themselves exempt because of the nature of their 
business. Then all of a sudden the police captain in the 
district in which many antique shops are located decided 
that the antique dealers were in effect second-hand dealers, 
and must take out a license and abide by the provisions 
of the regulation. Followed an arrest of one dealer and 
a fine. The American Antique Dealers’ Association, the 
Boston organization of men and women in the trade, has 
taken up the matter, engaged eminent counsel and de- 
velopments are to be expected. It is not unlikely that a bill 
will be introduced into the present session of the Great 
and General Court of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts (which is the Boston way of saying “Legislature’) 
looking to the definition of the term antique dealer. 
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EOPLE are curiously inarticulate. They often mis- 
take the parrot quality of speech for something that 
is the result of thought and logic. For instance, 

one says, “Business is bad,” and others repeat this until 
they hypnotize themselves into believing it to be true. One 
says “I cannot afford antiques. Prices are too high,” and 


others echo the words. As a matter of fact prices are high, 


but that is no reason for not buying antiques. Rather it 
is an invitation to purchase, for it is a rising market. An- 
tiques cost more than they ever have before, it is true, but 
they are worth more, for there has never been a time when 
they were so greatly needed in our homes. 

It is not necessary to call attention again to the crude- 
ness, not to say vulgarity, of the things that are sold these 
days for the decoration of the home. With such surround- 
ings is it any wonder that a writer entitles an article in 
one of the popular magazines, “Home, Sweet Home— 
Nobody Home’? Antiques bring into the home an ele- 
ment of dignity and of stability, two qualities of which the 
present generation recks little. Yet they are the founda- 
tions of character and of an enduring race. 


* ck 


T has been found that French peasant furniture of the 
time of Louis XV, say, does not look at all out of place 
alongside early American furniture, and that Spanish 

or Italian pieces of similar cast fit in naturally with both. 
Why not? It is almost an axiom that people of similar 
stations in life have about the same living standards in all 
times and in all countries. 

PSaty eae” 


NE of the Antiquarian’s friends called his attention 
() to the fact that while English styles, particularly 

the Queen Anne, were adapted by Italian and 
Spanish cabinetmakers at the close of the Renaissance, 
and while English, Italian and Spanish were influenced 
by the French, France did not borrow. The designs of 
Louis XIV and Louis XV show no trace of another na- 
tion’s artistic achievement. France was sufficient unto 


herself. 


* kk 


HE Antiquarian has often ruminated on the thor- 
oughness with which the antiques of America are 
scattered over the world. A dealer told him once 

of glass unmistakably made in the Sandwich or New Eng- 
land Glass Company’s factory which he found in one of 
the provincial towns of England. Lately he heard of an 
American resident in Paris who found in a town in 
Switzerland four fine old hooked rugs. Knowing some- 
thing of the olden handicrafts of this country he recog- 
nized them as of New England manufacture and secured 
them for his home in Paris. A friend of the Antiqua- 
rian’s is about to move to Honolulu. She is the last of 
her line and among other treasures has two Willard clocks, 
one an early tall clock by Simon Willard and the other 
a mantel clock by Aaron Willard. These she is planning to 
take with her when she transplants herself from her na- 
tive New England to the Hawaiian Islands. In Cali- 
fornia are many old American pieces which went out 
with early settlers who took their household goods with 
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them either by the overland route or across the Isthmus. 
In various parts of Asia are American antiques which 
have accompanied their owners. The Antiquarian knows 
of certain pieces which went out from Massachusetts 
to the Western Reserve in Ohio when fortune beckoned in 
that direction and which have since returned to the state 
whence they came. Here is a fertile field for the ro- 
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Review of New Books for Collectors 


Early American Bottles and Flasks, Revised Edition, by 
Stephen Van Rensselaer. Published by the author. 
Peterborough, N. H. 2 vols. $15.00 


One of the by-paths of antique collecting is that 
which is bordered with flasks and bottles, and the 
number of persons, both men and women, who gather 
this type of glassware is astonishing. Information 
about the origin of the manifold styles has been meagre 
and unsatisfactory. There was a small book by Stephen 
Van Rensselaer which has long been out of print, which 
served as a partial check list, but it has been hard to obtain. 
Now this has been reissued in a revised edition which 
amounts to a rewriting of the whole work; and is pub- 
lished by Mr. Van Rensselaer under the title “Early 
American Bottles and Flasks.” 

The work is in two parts, the first historical and the 
second a check list. Much valuable material has been 
gathered by Mr. Van Rensselaer and his workers regard- 
ing the various factories that were established throughout 
the United States. Since this is only the flask and bottle 
subdivision of the subject of glassmaking in America, the 
greatest stress has of course been laid on those fac- 
tories which produced bottles. Since other forms of glass 
were made in the same factory, however, the collector of 
glass in general will find much in Mr. Van Rensselaer’s 
researches to help him. 


* kk & 


“Collector's Guide of Flasks and Bottles,” by Charles Mc- 
Murray. Published by the author, Dayton, Ohio. 
2 vol., $10.00. 


There are different ways to collect flasks: one may hunt 
for them from place to place, or may buy from dealers. 
But when the time and trouble of delving into unknown 
places is considered it is just as well and probably cheaper 
to make your purchases from a dealer. 


A “Collector’s Guide of Flasks and Bottles” has just 
been published by Charles McMurray, a collector and 
dealer. Mr. McMurray has evidently felt the need of such 
a book as he produced, for it has a flexible cover and 
may be carried in a side coat pocket, for reference as occa- 
sion arises. He has not attempted to give a history of 
the early glass works of America, but to produce a help- 
ful book for the collector. His purpose is fully accom- 
plished, for there are more than 400 pictures of flasks 
shown, with descriptions. 

In addition, there is a price list to go with the book. 
Of course, there really is no set or standard price for a 
flask, but to a certain extent price lists help. 
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PLAZA ART 
ROOMS, Inc. 


EDWARD P. O’REILLY & SON 
Auctioneers 


5, 7, 9, 11 E. 59TH St., NEw York 


We have now resumed our Weekly Exhibi- 
tions and Sales by Auction for the season of 
1926-27 in settlement of many Estates, and for 
legal liquidations, of paintings, tapestries, French, 
Italian and Spanish Antique and modern furni- 
ture, velvets and fabrics, prints, marble statuary, 
rugs, rare porcelains, jades and other objects of + 
art. 


A BARGAIN FOR SOMEONE! 


“Oh, what a beautiful old bed!” That is what everyone 
says when they see this 1810-1812 bed. It is wonderfully 
carved, of solid mahogany, and is exceptional in every 
way. Has always been in same family, but is now for 
sale. The dimensions are: Posts 7 ft. 8 in. high, is 36 
in. from floor, 27 in. from top of sideboard to floor, 6 ft. 
4 in. long and 6 ft. wide. Make an offer, as we wish to 
dispose of it soon. 
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Expert appraisals for Federal and State 
Tax purposes. Recommended by 


ADDRESS MRS. PROUTY 
1925 HARRISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


leading law firms of 
New York City. 


Established 1887 


Genuine Antiques from the 
Scottish Borders 


Set of 6 Single and 1 arm as il- 
lustrated, set of four claw and 
ball chairs, old oak court cup- 
board (1671), fine Chippendale 
dining table seat 20, half circle 
ends, Grandfather’s clocks in 
mahogany, brass dials, 8 sets of 
old English china from £6 per 
set, old Georgian silver, pewter, 
lustres, bracket clocks. 
Send for particulars 


I Have AsSsEMBLED FOR SALE AN INTERESTING 
COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE FURNISHINGS FOR CITY 
AND COUNTRY HOMES AND CorDIALLY INVITE 
You To Catt aNpD SEE THEM WHETHER 
or Not You Are INTERESTED TO PURCHASE. 
Hours 9:00 a.M. To 9:00 p.m. aT My RESIDENCE. 


GREYCROFT 


224 Waterman Street 


BERTHA B. HAMBLY 


PROVIDENCE, ANTIQUES SELECTED AND 
S. A. CLEMENTS JANUARY, 1927 DISPLAYED IN THE ORIGINAL 
Crown & Mitre Building, TEL. ANGELL 3427 AND RESTORED TO ORDER. 


Carlisle, England 


Do 
Your Own 
Stencilling - 


The secret of old-fashioned stencilling lay in combining a 
number of single designs to make various patterns, and in 
correctly applying the gilt. How this was done is known to 
very few except old-time craftsmen, of whom I am one. 
Send to me for sheet of 20 designs taken from old Hitchcock, 
Fiddleback, Boston and Salem rockers, 12 cut-out stencils, 
directions for cutting, and applying, color card for getting 
old-time Rosewood finish, correct stencil brush. 

Then you can decorate chairs, clocks, bellows, trays, etc., 
and preserve their true antique appearance. 

Complete outfit, $3.50. Send check with order. 


DEDAGURIOS LY esrOr 


Antique Furniture, Glass, China 
E. E. WHITE BELMONT, VT. 


MARTHA MORGAN 


Antiques, Prints, Flasks, Bottles 


847 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 
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Pennsylvania Furniture 
Lustreware, Glass, Pewter 


A PILGRIM TABLE 
DUNCAN PHYFE SOFA TABLE 
QUEEN ANNE CHERRY HIGHBOY 
CHERRY SLANT TOP DESK 
S. WILLARD PATENT BANJO CLOCK 


No. 1—Four Jacobean chairs in wal- 
nut. Prices$25-0- 

No. 2—Pair of gilded chairs, Louis 
XVI, with original petit point carv- 
ine. Price $700: 

No. 3—Six gilded chairs, Louis XVI, 
original petit point. Price $650. 
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465 JEFFERSON STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
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The Famous 
Dollar 
of 1804 


Pennsylvania Antiques 


in the Rough 


AND PLENTY TO CHOOSE FROM! A Dollar that 


sold for 
$2500.00 


Coin collection is fascinating. Excellent collections can be 
Pennsylvania Dutch Chests built at little cost. Increase in values make collection. profi- 
table. As the largest coin dealer in the U. S. (established 

over 25 years) I am in a position to help you. Recent col- 
Dressers lections sold through me are the Joy Collection of Boston 
for $50,000;.Ten Eyck Collection, Albany, $45,000; Wil- 


Empire Bureaus harm Collection, Pittsburg, $22,000 and many others. 


Chairs Get-Acquainted Sale Bargains 
Old U.S. Half Cents. 25 ly cotese teeta a teeter $0.50 
Old U.S. $3;00 Gold pieces: 22s eee eee 7.50 
Tables Old U, S. 2c pieces .....1.. +2.) oe eer 15 
Ancient Roman Silver pieces!. 2. + site eteniee nen 1.50 
- Gold California half (dollars... noon eee fe a arches may ets 2.50 
Pennsylvania Pottery and Glass Ancient Greek silver coin .....csccccceusscecessseees 10.00 
Set of 10 Civil War cents (all different values)......... 1.80 
Lincoln Memorial Coin... .2.. 5.22 ene 1.50 


Have thousands of others. Send 10c for 
my 48-page Illustrated Coin Book. Won- 
derful listings. Real Bargains. 


B. MAX MEHL 
SILAS J. STAHL Numismatist 


501 Kinc STREET PoTTSTOWN, Pa. 500 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas 
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the 
Inquiring 2 


Questions for “The Inquiring Collector’ should be written 
clearly on one side of the paper and addressed in care of 
The Antiquarian, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Full details concerning size, shape, color, etc., are necessary 
and a clear photograph if possible should accompany the inquiry. 


All marks and names should be copied carefully. 
The Antiquarian cannot undertake to give valuations. 


G. K. P. wishes to know whether or not the Adam 
brothers made furniture or if they were just designers. 

Answer—James and Robert Adam designed and deco- 
rated many fine houses in England and designed much 
fine furniture, but they never made furniture. Assisted 
by Angelica Kauffmann and her husband, Zucchi, and by 
Pergolesi, three very brilliant artists and decorators, they 
created a new style in England. Their style was more 
architectural than that of the Chippendale period and 
the ornament consisted of rosettes, wreaths, cupids, 
sphinxes, knots of ribbon and vases and fans. Satinwood 
was introduced into England about this time and gave 
a gay touch to the homes. At first it was used as inlay 
only, but shortly entire pieces of furniture were fashioned 
of this lovely wood. Often some of the loveliest ones 
were decorated by Angelica Kauffmann. The Adam 
brothers designed only for the very rich of their time, but 
like all fine ideas, theirs were imitated, and the famous 
Hepplewhite succeeded so well that he created a style of 
his own which influenced styles in this country just at the 
close of the Revolutionary War. At this time Chippen- 
dale styles had gone out of fashion and Hepplewhite was 
fortunate in bringing forth a new fashion just when we as 
a new country wanted new ideas. Hepplewhite gave the 
charm of Adam design to a greater number of people. 


A. E. C., New York, asks about some painted chairs 
with an unusual decoration. The chair is black and the 
entire back is covered with stenciling. Across the bottom 
there is a scroll and above this and extending around the 
splat is a border of ivy. In the center of the border is an 
eagle on a shield and on either side of the eagle are four 
stars and in a semi-circle above the eagle are five stars, 
making thirteen stars. “Liberty” is in a sunburst above 
this, also a star. 

Answer—tThe decorations on these chairs are interesting 
but the chairs are not very old in design. That painted 
type of chair with cane seats and “‘fiddle back” is not more 
than sixty years old and is not yet considered antique. 


L. P. C. asks for the meaning of “attic bed” and “Jenny 
Lind” bed. 

Answer—An attic bed is a very low post bed generally 
of pine and so made that it could be used in low-ceilinged 
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rooms, especially those in houses with slanting roofs. They 
were said to have been made first on Cape Cod, where 
the little low houses are common. This type of bed is 
sometimes called the “hired man’s bed,” no doubt because 
it was the kind of bed in which the servants slept. 

The “Jenny Lind” type of bed is one which was made 
at the time of the famous singer’s visit to America and 
when nearly everything made was named for her. It 
is the common spool type, generally painted, and bureaus 
and tables were made to match the beds. ; 
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L. W., New Jersey, wishes 
information concerning the 
water jug which is twelve 
and one-half inches high and 
sixteen inches in circumfer- 
ence. It is glazed green pot- 
tery and was found in South 
Jersey. 

Answer—We. regret that 
we can tell you nothing defi 
nite about this jug, as it 
might well have been made in 
any of the many potteries 
which turned out articles of 
this character. Can any 
reader help us with information about the date and make 
of this piece? 


J. B. H., New York, desires information about some 
blue plates and a soup tureen marken “Stevenson” above 
a ship. Also about some plates marked “Adams.” 

Answer—We find that Stevenson was making his ware 
in 1780 and marked them in the manner described. 

The plates marked “Adams” were made at the Adams 
pottery after 1830, for at that time potteries were built 
at Turnstall and Greenfield and here a great quantity of 
printed ware was made, mostly old blue. One of the 
American scenes made there was of North Conway, New 
Hampshire, and most of the Adams scenes were pictorial 
and pleasing. 


J. C. A. asks the name of the famous flower painter 
who worked a long period of years at Derby and who 
did such beautiful work. 

Answer—No doubt the questioner means William 
Billingsley, a wandering flower painter, who was the most 
famous of all floral painters on china. He painted china 
at Derby for twenty-two years. Later he decorated china 
at the Worcester factory and also at Coalport, and it is 
not improbable that he worked for Spode. Billingsley 
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M. GRIEVE 


COMPANY 


234 East 59th Street 

New York City 

Tel. REGENT 3492-1984 
Importers of 


GENUINE ANTIQUE 
Carved Woop FRAMES 


We have the correct 


PERIODS FOR OLD 
Master PAINTINGS 


Engravings, ‘Tapestries 
NeedlePoints, Embroideries, 
Mirrors and Crucifixes. 


REPRODUCTIONS 
in sizes 12x16 to 56x90 


THE AN TIO UMAR Agr 


For Collectors and Buyers of 
Antiques 


A Directory of Antique Dealers and Decorators, also 
Gift Shops, where antiques are sold, will be published 
about February lst, 1927. Price $5.00. A list of 
over two thousand dealers’ names and addresses, with 
the probability that many more will be added before 
going to press. All names will be listed by State and 
Town. 


A VALUABLE DIRECTORY FOR@ALE 
COLLECTORS AND RETAIL AND 
WHOLESALE MERCHANTS 


Those Listed Buy as Well as Sell 


Dealers may have their names and addresses listed for 
$1.00. Subscribers for the directory will be listed 
without charge. Edition will be limited. Prepare now 
for next spring and summer. ; 
Not Responsible for Money Sent by Mail 
Send Check or Money Order 


MortTIMer J. DOWNING 
Room 305 Plaza Art Building 


9 East 59TH STREET New York, N. Y. 


Member of Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 


Always in stock 
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E. GOTTSCHALK ve 


In searching for 
antiques do not 
neglect to visit 
my new shoppe. 
Here you will 
find a fine col- 
lection of Early 
American An- 
tiques worthy of 
inspection. 


“The Old Print Shop’ 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 
Where can be found one of the largest 


Collections of Prints in America— 


Portraits of Eminent People 
Old New York Prints 


Color Mezzotints 


Bod 


Sporting Prints 


Early Pennsylvania Cabinet 


Currier & Ives Refinished and original in every respect, 


including original hardware. 


Fashion Plates Size 3014 x 2614 x 12. 


Etchings 
Maps 


F. S. CAPOZZI 


337 BLOOMFIELD AVE. Monrc air, N. J. 


And many other interesting subjects. 
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February, 1927 
(sometimes called Beeley) used the rose in most of his de- 
signs, generally natural size, singly and in bouquets and 
one of his favorite motifs was a big double rose. He also 
used lilies and tulips. 


Mrs. H. B. A., Oklahoma, asks the age of a carved wal- 
nut chair with seat of wool needlework. 

Answer—This type of chair was popular in this coun- 
try after the period of so-called “late Empire” which was 
mostly furniture made of veneered mahogany and very 
heavy in design. After the Civil War carved walnut fur- 
niture was made in large quantities and in many designs. 
The chair could be called “mid Victorian” in design. 


J. B. K., Ohio, asks the date of the making of Doulton 
china. 

Answer—The Doulton factory was first operated by 
John Doulton and John Watts in Lambeth in 1818. 
Doulton china is still being made. 


N. A. T., North Carolina, wishes information about a 
glass cup plate which she describes as having a scroll de- 
sign on the rim and a star design in the center. 

Answer—This cup plate is no doubt one of the numer- 
ous conventional designs made at the Sandwich and other 
glass factories when glass cup plates took the place of the 
china cup plates which had for some time been included 
in most dinner sets up to about 1830. 


H. P. F., Maryland, wishes to know about a clock 
marked “William Cummens,” Roxbury. 

Answer—William Cummens was born in 1788 and 
made long case clocks, shelf clocks and timepieces. He 
nearly always marked his clocks “Warranted by William 
Cummens, Roxbury.” He died in 1834. 


C. I. T., New Jersey. I have a large purple platter with 
a picture of three giraffes and two Arabs. It has an elab- 
orate mark with these words: “Published Aug. 30th, 1836, 
agreeably to the act.” “Stone Ware”. “Giraffe, by 
Ridgway.” What is it? 

Your platter is probably one of the type made by the 
Ridgways after 1830. At this time the series known as 
the ‘Zoological Gardens” designs were popular. Your 
platter is no doubt one of this type. 


And How Do You Finish Yours? 


(Continued from page 37) 
peration in removing hard white paint from anything 
large in area when one would hesitate at nothing—even 
lye and Epsom salts! 

What would you, then, if confronted by a newly ac- 
quired “antique,” a burning spirit of zeal, and a budget 
forbidding the services of a cabinetmaker? Perhaps an 
answer has been given here for your problem; perhaps 
some genius in the art who served his years of apprentice- 
ship at a few cents a day will whisper to you the secrets of 
his guild. But if you actually do the work with pains- 
taking care and with pride in doing it well, invariably 
you will hear as you display your handiwork, “And how 
do you finish yours?” 
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AMERICAN ART 
GALLERIES 


«Madison Avenues 56th to 57th Street 


NEW YORK 
CRO 


Exhibitions and public sales of art and literary 
property, including collections of early American 
furniture, glass, porcelains, silver and pewter 7 
rare editions, manuscripts, etchings and prints; 
English furniture from the age of oak to mahog- 
any; French, Italian and Spanish xvi-xviil 
centurv furniture and objects of art, paintings 
from the early primitives to the modern day 
schools, arms and armor, textiles and Oriental 
rugs @,Announcements of exhibitions and sales 
and information concerning terms and conditions 
for the management of public sales sent upon 
request 


CRO 


esales conducted by cAMCessrs. BERNET aud PaRKE 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION - INC 
Managers 
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S. ELIZEBETH YORK 


The Francis Nye House Mattapoisett, Mass. 


Offers the following patterns in Sandwich Glass: 


Bell flower, Colonial pattern, Pineapple, Breckle pattern, Cable, 
Heart pattern, Thumb print, Line pattern, Cornucopia, Tippt- 
canoe, Lincoln Drape, 3 face cameo, Heart pattern, Lattice, Cathe- 
dral, Naffle, Acorn, Geiser, Dew drop and star, Hamilton. Dia- 
mond, Moss Rose, Thousand eye, Flower Pot, Hob nail, Basket 
of flowers, Ashburton, Stippled heart, Petal and loop, Portrait 
glass, Star and feather, Lace pattern stippled, Bleeding heart, 
Snake skin stipple, Barberry, Lattice stipple, Wheat and Valley 
lily, Peacock feather, Oak leaf and acorn, Blackberry, Loop and 
jewel, Gothic, Bull’s eye, Panelled, Bull’s eye and feather, Loop 
Tees Pop corn, Bull’s eye and star, Shoe pig, Bee hive and 
thistle. 


All patterns in the lace glass also 


Write or call. Mattapotsett 243 
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|_ Cc ———_ Genuine Early 
American 
Antiques 


Colonial 
Antique 
Exchange 


We sell antiques in the 
rough. Every piece is guar-. 
anteed to be as represented. 


103 Cartes Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHARLES STREET S$ NEWEST ANTIQUE SHOP 


We are con- 
stantly acquir- 
ing articles of 
exquisite char- 
acter and per- 
manent value, 
which we offer 
at most reason- 
able prices. 


We also buy 
Stiegel Glass 
Furniture 


Old Flasks 
Early Silver 


Prints 


Please furnish photographs with prices. 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 


1742 M Srreet, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Showrooms: 


A Large Stock of 


EARLY AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


may be seen at the shop of 


S. SEROTA 
446 Maidson Ave., New York 


I have many rare pieces of 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE OLD SILVER 
Hookep Rucs OLD CLocks 
HIstToricaL CHINA 


and an enormous stock of small 
items from which to choose. 


INSPECTION IS CORDIALLY INVITED. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


Your ancestors had good silver made 
for them that was worthy of being 
handed down to their descendants. 

How much of this silver of rare quality 
do you own? A service, reproducing 
not only the style, but the careful 
workmanship of early American 
craftsmen is something your family 
will cherish in the years to come. 


GEBELEIN 


Silversmiths to Collectors 
79 Chestnut Street Boston, Mass. 


Oli English Gallerivs 


88 CHESTNUT Street, Boston, Mass. 


English Antiques 
Personally Collected in the British Isles 


GVHD 


FURNITURE - MIRRORS - PICTURES - SILVER 
SHEFFIELD PLATE - PEWTER - CHINA - GLASS 
LusTRE - TAPESTRIES - PETIT-POINT - SAMPLERS 
BROCADES - GLAZED CHINTZ - TOILES DE JOUY 


CYSLD 


English and American Interiors Planned and 
Executed in Antiques 


Telephone: Haymarket 6466 


ANTIQUARIAN 


pr ssertRee ae ae eee 
ITHOGRAPHS of 
N. CURRIER 


and 


CURRIER © 


ay 


2s acer Te 


Price $10.00 postpaid | 


15 EAST 40TH STREET 


HOLPORT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


To COLLECTORS OF RARE PRINTS 


There are many thousands of prints in the United States by 
early American lithographers which are now rare and which 
bring hundreds of dollars at public auction when sold at the 
galleries in New York. 


Lithographs of N. Currier 


and Currier & Ives 
By WarREN A. WEAVER 


is a book which may mean hundreds of dollars to you if you 
have or know where there are prints by N. Currier or 
Currier & Ives. 


These lithographers made over 3400 different subjects— 
3075 are listed in this book which is the only book about 
Currier & Ives prints that has been published. If only fifty 
copies of each picture had been printed think of the thousands 
there must be still available. Perhaps you have very valuable 
ones. Only about 1300 of the subjects have been offered at 
auction and the actual prices paid for them are given in Mr. 


Weaver's book. 
=. 


If you ever intend to buy or to sell old prints by N. Currier 
or Currier & Ives, this book is invaluable. The price, $10, is 
negligible, for it will be a guide to prevent your paying too 
much when you buy—a guide when you sell—so you will not 
let them go too cheaply. Send for it today. 


33 : NEW YORK CITY 


(Actual Size) 


LION OF SAINT MARK 
PENDANT 


Family wants to sell this unique me- 
dieval heirloom. The whole piece is 
of solid gold, studded with eleven 
beautiful emeralds and enamelled in 
different colors. 


Cc. F.—P. O. Box No. 59, 
VaRICK ST. STATION, NEw YorK CITY 


Antiques from 
the Old South 


Petersburg, Virginia, is 
one of the earliest settle- 
ments in America. Are 
you surprised, then, to 
learn that I have the lar- 
gest stock of genuine, 
unfinished, antiques from 
the South? I have some 
of the earliest varieties— 
and plenty to select from. 
Whether you choose a 
court cupboard or a 
Queen Anne mirror, I 
guarantee all I handle. 
Seventeen years’ experi- 
ence enables me to be a 
judge. 


A stock of 
500 GOOD 
PIERG@ES 


speaks louder than 
a book full of 


words. 


Come in and see for yourself 


BESSIE BROCK WELL 


232 NORTH MARKET STREET 
PETERSBURG, VA. 
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Chest—Very restrained in exterior treatment, 
slight inlay of boxwood and ebony, with fine 
tenoning, Gothic’dogs and metalwood. The lattice 
medallions of wrought i irons show a backing of dld 
red velvet. The interior is more elaborately deco- 
rated with iron, inlay and ivory studdings. 


Commissions executed for persons 
unable to‘come to New York. 


iron backed with red ~ 
velvet. Interior of lid 37 East 57TH STREET! 


Ornamental wrought Marion Booth Trask 


decorated in same man- 


ner with iron and New York 
studded with ivory beads. Phone Regent 7279 3rd SEloor 


CaBBASSET- Por, eur, antique Span- 


he dof about 1600. Made of 
Pe NP net ath ance ELIZABETH BACOD 


‘“mental disks. Price $22.00. Antiques ie. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’s CAva- P 
“= TER Metat HELMET, orig- South Salem, N; xe Westchestir 4 @o. te 
" “anally: called the “Orv Por State Road bet. White pias N. Y., & Danbury, Gian. . 
Heimer.” Has the lobster Telephone, 27 So. Salem, N. Toe = 4 


“tail: neck protector. Price 


$40.00: . MID-WINTER SALE’ 


s SS ta New catalogue, issue 1927, : : 


7 now eeady. 380 pages, ful GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
ly. illustrated, showing war 
weapons from earliest stone Sh eosin up to present time. Furniture : Hooked Rugs 3 Glass 
Has illustrations of all Wori~p War weapons, with all U. S. Pi ‘Jj ; ae 
pistols and guns since 1775. Price ~50 cents per copy. ictures - Qui CS Lamps - China 
Leather bound library copy on heavy paper for $2.50. At Little More Than Cost 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS aes ade : eee a 

Established 1865 501 Broadway, N. Y. City Special— Roger's Group “The Last Shot. 


ANTI Q UE 
TAPESTRIES 


ALBERT L. Morse & SON 
637 Madison Ave. New York City 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


Antique China 


Fine Lowestoft, Historical Blue, Sunderland 
Pitchers and Placques, Empire Urns and Vases, 
Copper, Pink and Silver Lustre Resist Pitchers, 
Dresden Figures, Marble Vases, Wedgwood, Staf- 
fordshire and Glass Ware, Early American Fur- 


F. NOBLE CO. 
789 Mapison AVENUE, AT 67TH STREET 
Rhinelander 0347 Est. 35 Years 


Expert Repairers of China and Glass 


niture. 


. 
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STUMP 


Pee lars 
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ANTIQUES EXCLUSIVELY AT AUCTION FRANK W. BARTON Telephones * 
sa 
Every Wednesday at 10:30 A. M. Deesident Richmond, 31766 Seale % 
We offer only original pieces, antiques in the : 
rough, in lots of from 300 to 500 pieces weekly le 
—every Wednesday at 10:30. Hooked Rugs '; 
Furniture China Glass Pewter We have an extraordinarily large and varied 
Prints Paintings collection of choice hooked rugs from 
ALL GOODS SOLD WITHOUT RESERVE which we are glad to send selections on 


Sales Solicited From Dealers and Collectors approval to responsible dealers or collectors. 


BRIDGEWAY AUCTION CO. NEw ENGLAND SALES ASSOCIATION, INC. 


N. E. Cor. 8th & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia 
H. G Hellerman and Sol. H. Cohen, Auctioneers 


222 State Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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TheSampler’ 


A sideboard, six legs, Sheraton type, cherry and curly maple made 


also pottery. Majolica, glass in many patterns. C. & I. prints, 
bottles and flasks. Ask us for anything you want. We help 
many to complete their collections. 
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Fr Soa Terrace 
Cortland WY. oat 


) ! 
$3 nee 
| ; Antieues. | “i about 1800, all original and good. Tavern tables, quaint dressing 
eee : } tables, pine and cherry day beds, low four post cord beds in maple 
a 123456 7880 ‘ and curly maple. One pair in plain maple. Several pieces of 
f i a a finely marked mahogany including a set of six chairs with original 
es if ” cal are orl ; : : ; 
= What + Godilene : baircloth seats, chests, clocks, mirrors in great variety, stenciled 
| 2 8 chairs and curly maple chairs in sets. Windsor chairs and settees, 
{ 
4 
; ‘ 
; 
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From a col- 
lection of 400 


~OuvnCoIns | £7 Bee 


; : : ge * Pewter. 
BOUGHT AND SOLD Have also a 
a : : ‘ wonderful 
Rare Coin Books 0c. Worth $5.00 2 = collection of 
4 7 et Ree f overs 2) ON tare 
in comparison to other coin books. | §& 2. old Stafford- 
Fully illustrated. Money re- : 7 € - shire Fig ures 
funded if not satisfactory. © 22 Bt tes ease 
ty : pieces of Lus- 
GUTTAG BROS. ae ie. Meee ae 


16 EXCHANGE PLACE New York GEORGE REYNOLDS 


37 French Street Pawtucket, R. I. 
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/ You are invited to visit one of Connecticut’s most in- ) . 

E: teresting antique shops — the home of Spangler S Antique Shop 
El On the Sproul Highway near the Cloister 
H NELLIE SPRAGUE Lock woop EPHRATA, PA. 

E: TP ENUE ORWALK, CONN. : 

H 9 Westrort AVENUE, N » C When in Lancaster County call to see our 
Hi stock of Pennsylvania German Antiques. 
# We make a specialty of Homespun Linens, 
EE I l d Pine Bed t : 

i Especially ae ae ae pee ai cae ie rare Quilts and Handwoven Coverlets. 


ee ST 


One who has made a life PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
study of Antiques, English ; 
Silver and Porcelain, Prompt Expert Service 
Bytes. to act as PRIVATE COLLATOR Bee crus 
and LESTER L. SARGENT, Patent Lawyer 
EXPERTIZER. §24 10TH St., NW, WasHINGTON, D. C. 
Examinations will be made and reports furnished on 
prospective acquisitions. D E R B Y: ‘ S 
References gladly furnished as to reliability and Concord, New Hampshire 
experience. Address : : 
English and American TWO 
EDWARD WENHAM Antiques SHOWROOMS 
25 West 16TH STREET NEw YorRK, Neeye Headquarters, 24 Warren Street 


M. C. MEADE 


662 Lexington Ave., New York 
Branch: 19 Prospect Pl., Plainfield, N. %. 


Several rare old Grandfather Clocks 
may be seen here at prices that will 
interest. In addition we have many 
Desks, Tables and Chairs, etc., 
which were carefully selected and 
bought by Mr. Meade, who is now 
in England. Importations are being 
received each week. 


WHOLESALE—Im porters—RETAIL 


English Tables, Chairs, China, and Glass. 


American Glass, China, Pottery, Hooked Rugs and 
Furniture in Pine, Mahogany and Maple. 


Cranford Cottage 


7 Smith Court (at 50 Jay St.) 


Beacon Hill, Boston 


Wie to Boston will 
find a selected line of 
ANTIQUES IN THE ROUGH 


at the 
Henry FirzcerALpD ANTIQUE SHOP 
81 CHARLES STREET - . Boston, Mass, 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


In the winter we find many antiques in 
Massachusetts, and have the time to 
answer your letters. Write me what you 
are looking for or pay me a visit. You 
will be surprised at the good pieces you 


will find here. 


J. RayMOND BLINN 


18 Locust STREET HAVERHILL, Mass. 


HOOKED RUGS 


OLD and NEW 
Now on sale at the 


YANKEE TAVERN 


347 Post Road, Darien, Conn. 


which will reopen its Dining 


Room about the first of May 


Telephone Darien 779 
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RUSSELL W. THORPE 
Commissions Executed in Collecting 
RARE AMERICANA 


Also Qualified to Serve Collectors of 
Fine Paintings and Prints of Old 
and Modern Foreign Masters 


Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y. 


Correspondence Solicited 


SS 


Queen 2A nne Gr ottage 


Very fine Hadley Chest 
All Original 


Charming Sheraton sofa with delicate reeded 


legs and inlaid with satin-wood. 
Superb pair of Waterford glass candelabras. 


QueEN Anne Corners, Accorp, Mass 


Inland State Road between Boston - Plymouth 
Telephone Rockland 1245R 
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Staffordshire Cottage Ornaments 
Franklin 14-in. Marked 


Washington ‘ yr). pa $65.00 Tone 
Pr. Hunter and Dog, 10-in., Wik l 
(Highly Golored))\eeee tere 40.00 Yea 
Babes'in WW oodsa- ee eee 3.50 het bl 
Cabin -Inkwell svar eee 7250 tice 


YE OLD FURNITURE HOME 


870 Mountain Ave. Zen minutes drive from Plainfield Westfield, N. if 


iE ANTIQUARIAN 


A Fine Panelled Room End 


one of several ranging in price from 
$200 to $2000. Our stock of antique 
furniture includes a number of rare 
mitrors, a very curious trestle table, good 
shaving stands, burl bowls, highboys in 
pine, maple, and cherry, desks in several 
woods, and dozens of other good things. 


THE 16 EAST 13 STREET 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
New York 


W. L. PARKER 


Is now located at 700 Princess Anne St. 


Fredericksburg, Va. 


Formerly at The Falls on the 
Washington Highway 


Always Some Good Pieces on Hand 


P.O. Box 164 PHONE 604 


The Shop Beautiful 


Special Sale of Glass Cup Plates in Sets of 
Six or More 
Two Varieties Maid of Mist in Green 

Victoria in Three Varieties 

Clay to Right—Two Varieties 

Over Thirty Eagles and Others 

Write Me Your Wants 

Lace Sandwich Glass Also 


Gal TILDEN 
NORTHBORO : MASSACHUSETTS 
on Boston and New York Highway 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 


106 BROADWAY 
LONG ISLAND 


Early American Antiques 
Ship Models of Every Description 


BAYSIDE 


MITCHELL’S AUCTION Rooms 
173 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
J. M. MITCHELL, Auctioneer and Appraiser 


Antique Auctions conducted for Dealers or Private Parties 


MARY LENT 


9 East Eighth Street New York, N. Y. 


-¢ ANTIQUES }#- 


RENWICK C, HURRY 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Paintings and Prints 


7 EAST 54TH STREET NEw YORK 
etc go eed ed doe edd ed ded dpe pele peo ped pel pooled 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
ANTIQUES 
Stuyvesant 4053 
Louise Middleton Chapman 
11 EAST 8tH STREET 
New York 


ESTABLISHED 1896 Telephone 3528 
Visit the “Old Reliable’ 
THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
CHAS. H. PALMER, Proprietor 
221 WES FRONTS Ie 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


We carry at all times a large General Line of Antiques, 
and welcome your inspection. 
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ITEMS FOR SALE 


ONE MEDIUM-SIZED SHERATON BUFFET, date 

1793, mahogany, plenty of inlay, original finish and 
brasses, fine patina, price $350; Empire buffet, ma- 
hogany, carved feet and columns, brass inlay, bread 
board; a very fine Empire piece, price $200; two Hope 
chests, both original throughout and wonderful pieces, 
one Jacobean, dark English oak, original finish and 
hardware, wonderful patina, beautifully carved on 
front, not a made-over piece in any respect, date 
circa, 1650, price $200; The other, an Italian Casone, 
original in every respect, wood, rich walnut, date, 
circa, 1500; carved feet and beautiful carving around 
bottom and edge of cover, body paneled, original 
hardware, price $275; a Hepplewhite bow-front bu- 
reau in cherry, French feet, original brass pulls and 
escutcheons, inlay around front and sides of top and 
bottom, date 1790, price $175; ALSO A COLLEC- 
TION OF TWENTY-FIVE OLD TEAPOTS. All pieces 
in perfect state of finish and repair. Photos and de- 
tailed description on request. P. C. RYAN, 320 
Division St., Adrian, Michigan. 


SIX CURLY MAPLE CHAIRS, 8 ¢andlestands of pine, 

maple, cherry, and mahogany; 4 small dressers; 
old mirrors, gilt, mahogany and walnut; clocks, pic- 
tures, needlepoint, fine old mottoes, walnut frames; 
Paisley shawl, lace’ shawl; homespiin jtable’ linens; 
Jenny Lind bed with commode and washstand to 
match; 2 bookcases, 2 library tables, walnut; old blan- 
ket chests in pine, cedar and other woods; five violins 
from 1560; many other things. Write JANE HAUGH- 
TON, 505 W. 143rd St., Apt. 54, New York City, or 
call at Haughton Mansion, Earlville, N. Y. (Madison 
County). 


JACKSON painted on back of glass; double steeple 

clock; quilting cabinet; pine corner-cupboard; curly 
maple cupboard; coverlets; Currier’s “American 
Homesteads’’ in Autumn-Winter; desks, chairs, sofas, 


beds. CRAWFORD STUDIOS, Richmond, Ind. 


SERPENTINE front Sheraton sideboard, serpentine 
front inlaid Hepplewhite sideboard, pair bronze and 
ormolu two-light mantle lamps, old hurricane globes, 
Spode teaset and pink lustre teaset. JOHN G. 
MATTHEWS, 8 East Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 


RARE COLLECTIONS of glass, china, rugs, furniture; 
collection of Washington prints and engravings; 
green Leeds china, paperweights, silhouettes, rugs. 


JENNIE M. WISE, 40 Church St., Greenfield, Mass. 


COLLECTOR offers to other collectors, old flasks and 

bottles; copper lustre, Staffordshire pepper pots, 
glass lamps, etc. HENRY PARET, 137 Water St., 
New York. 


SLANT-TOP cherry desk; grandfather's clock; burl 
walnut card-table; red cashmere shawl, Paisley bor- 
der; pearl card-cases, and other antiques. C. C. 


COOK, 168 Vermont St., Blue Island, III. 


SIX MAHOGANY SLIP SEAT chairs, original condi- 
tion, grape carving; Sheraton card-table, turned 

legs; mahogany ottoman, refinished, $40.00. THE 

JOHNSON’S, 69 Main St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


CURLY MAPLE drop leaf table —heavy curl — 
uniquely turned legs—refinished $75. Pair pewter 
camphene lamps—perfect condition $35. General 


line. PATTISON STUDIOS, Metuchen, N. J. 


TWO (one solid) medium and small sized Mahogany 

Colonial sideboards, picture and sizes. Prices 
$50.00 and $75.00. ANN PRATT, Follock Farm, 
Malden Bridge, Columbia Co., New York. 


Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. 
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ITEMS FOR SALE 


AUDUBON’S Birds of America, 8 volumes, perfect; 

Sheffield teakettle; pair Waterford decanters,; Set 
Chelsea china; George and Martha Washington on 
glass, 27x22; Currier & Ives, Life on the Prairie, 
Trapper’s Defence, Fire Fight Fire, large folio; Irish 
glass decanter, 12 wine glasses, proof; Early pine chest 
of drawers, willow brasses; Eight Duncan Phyfe din- 
ing chairs, two arm; Matched pair antique Royal 
Bokara Rugs, 7x9; Apple green Sandwich glass prism 
lamp; Set Tippecanoe. CATHARINE MURDOCK, 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


TWO MOLD PITCHER, tables, ball and claw; oval- 


top walnut table, pine oval-top coffee table, Hutch 
table, long curly maple seat, ribbon back chair, 4 
dutch-foot chairs, 4 slant-top desks, 3 ottomans, tall 
astral lamp, included in small collection priced below 
cost for quick sale. Whole stock only. G. C. WAL- 
RAD, 105 So. Melcher St., Johnstown, N. Y. 


WILD PIGEON basket and net; collection of Stiegel, 

blown, lacy Sandwich glass; three-drawer curly 
maple and cherry stand; grandfather's clock; fluid 
Rages AMERICANA, 201 Thurston Ave., Ithaca, 


COLORED SANDWICH GLASS, Wildflower and hob- 

nail patterns; Fern and: inverted fern; Thumbprint; 
Belleflower; Horn of Plenty; lacy Sandwich; Mahogany 
console table, swell-bellied ‘pedestal. J. HENRY LIN- 
DEN, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 


BUTTERNUT CHEST with lift top and old brasses; 

small tinsel picture with vase of flowers and gilt 
frame; old glass, porcelain and hooked rugs. YE 
OLDE RED BRICK HOUSE, West Brookfield, Mass. 


Opposite Common. 


SOLID MAHOGANY Duncan Phyfe table, single pede- 

stal, folding leaves, well preserved; price $980.00. 
Photo on request. MRS. D. H. REES, 211 Melrose 
Street, Auburndale, Mass. 


WALNUT CARD TABLE, cabriole legs, hoof feet, 


$150; Inlaid chest, original brasses, very small, 
$135; flasks, glass, china, furniture, etc. PRENTICE, 
241 W. Water St., Elmira, N. Y. 


34 CURRIER PRINTS, framed; “Four Seasons,” 


“Presidents,” “Battles,” “‘Rural Scenes.” For list 
address J. M. FISKE 


63 Washington St. East Orange, N. J. 


RARE BUTTERFLY TABLE in maple, also Queen 

Anne lowboy in curly maple; small arrow back arm- 
chair; old glass and hooked rugs, LOUISE ALEXAN- 
DER, 136 Linwood Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. 


MILK GLASS game platter decorated in bas relief, 


dog swimming in pond, lily pads, rushes and duck, 
1314 inches oblong; rare—$15.00. JANET L. COS- 
TELLO, 2517 Bryant Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SEVERAL BANNISTER BACK and Windsor chairs, 


also one set of six Empire chairs, 5 perfect, | im- 
perfect. MRS. LANDERS’ SHOP, 43 Everett St., 
Newport, R. I. 


A GENUINE BOUCHERE, size 36x45, imported from 


France 87 years ago. For particulars and price, 
address S. A.; care of The Antiquarian, 461 8th Ave., 
New York. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE four pair of old Sheffield three- 
light candelabra. DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 


Minimum charge, $2.00. 


; 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN 


ITEMS FOR SALE 


CHOICE SECRETARY-DESK, Mahogany, Empire; Ma- 

hogany Sideboard, Empire; two Melodeons, Rose- 
wood, Octagon leg and Lyre ends; curly maple beds; 
four poster; maple bed, 4!4 foot posts; maple corner 
cupboard; maple and walnut day beds; Pier mirror; 
Clock, hand carved, claw feet, mahogany, by Riley 
Whiting; clock, mahogany case with columns, about 
3 feet, by E. W. Adams; blue china; 15 beds, chairs, 
etc. MARQUETTE ANTIQUE SHOP, 407 Franklin 
St., Peoria, III. 


INLAID CHEST of drawers; slope top desks in walnut, 

cherry and. Mahogany; Mahogany secretary, cut 
glass vaseline knobs; walnut secretary, brass handles; 
clothes press; serving press, sewing tables, Liquor 


- eases, brass candlesticks, pipe tongs; dowry chest, 


four-posters, testers, lantern. Hy Ls WILKINS; 
Pee ANTIQUE SHOP, Box 29, Blackstone, 
a. 


MAHOGANY dropleaf dining table—extended, 66 x 

48 inches. Slender square tapering legs, inlaid— 
ready to use. Each leaf one piece wood—23 in., 
$130.00. NORAH CHURCHMAN, 7350 Rural Lane, 
Mt. Airy, Phila., Pa. 


TWO MAPLE SLANT TOP desks, maple field beds 
(twin beds) ; hardware, kitchen dressers, maple bu- 
reaus, pine corner cupboards, fine grandfather's clock, 
glass, china. FRANCIS E. FALKENBURY, 13414 
East 62nd St., New York City, or Hillcrest Road, 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 
EE _—_—————————— 
CHERRY CANDLE STANDS, one snakeleg; cherry 
dropleaf table, pair Hitchcock chairs, jugs, pickle 
bottles, lamps, quilts. Guaranteed antiques at very 
reasonable prices. ELEANOR HORST, 8 Rutherford 
Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 
ae eee 
ANTIQUE FRENCH Walnut Secretary. White ma- 
hogany and ebony inlay. Seen by appointment 


only. Photograph furnished upon request. B. WG leo, 
care The Antiquarian, 461 8th Ave., New York. 


Ce ER a ae a 
FINE SAMPLER dated 1823; further description on 
request; also blue and white woven coverlet, signed 
and dated 1847, tree border, eagles in corners. Ad- 
dress S. D., care The Antiquarian, 461 Eighth Ave., 
New York. 
2  —————_ 
CHERRY SLANT-TOP DESK with book case top, old 
brasses, restored, $150.00. Terry clock, $65.00. 
Terry clock carved top, $45.00. Cameo Lamps, blue, 
$30.00; Pink, $30.00, $35.00 and $40.00 S. O. 
TURNER, Upper Glen St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
oe I _—_———— 
MAPLE, MEDIUM, POSTER, acorn tops, set six Wind- 
sor bowbacks; cherry bedside stand, $10.00; cherry 
cloverleaf tip table; pine pewter dresser; Colt revolver, 
1850; Kentucky type long rifle; decorative. Lists. 
ROY VAIL, Warwick, N. Y. 
ee rr 
OLD FLASKS; Lustre; Lamps; Pewter; cup-plates; 
Bird salts; Tobies; Currier prints; dolphins; dogs; 
Nailsea; Stiegel, Sandwich glass; clocks, rare watches; 
coins; guns; pistols; list. FISCHER CURIOSITY 
SHOPPE, 429 Court Street, Williamsport, Penn. 


CUP PLATE, |1-A, page 22 Williams book; also No. 

2, page 20; also No. 26, page 30; also lacy Sand- 
wich dish, oval 614 in. long, Cadmus and Eagle pat- 
tern, a rare piece. Address D. O., care The Anti- 
quarian, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 


3) ee ee 
GENUINE ADAM MANTEL AND BASKET GRATE, 

brought over from Calshot Castle (Southampton) 
Estate. W. DOUGLAS CURTIS, First Officer, 5. S 
‘Leviathan,’ New York. 


Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. 


ITEMS FOR SALE 


RARE CHINESE LOWESTOFT PUNCH BOWL, 

eleven inches, $60.00; Wedgwood Majolica pitcher, 
exquisite coloring, four quarts, $20.00; Glazed chintz 
quilt, $30.00; Unusual yellow and white Bird of Para- 
dise coverlet, 1858, $35.00; Sheffield holder with five 
3-mould contact blown glass condiment bottles, 
$100.00; Pair pewter saucer candlesticks with snuffers, 
$15.00; Fine large stencilled tray, $16.00; other items 
of merit. MABEL PERRY SMITH, 572 Chenango St., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


ce ETTETEIEE EE EEE EINE EEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


FINE PITKIN BOTTLE; also Lowell Railroad; Frank- 
lin Dyott with Latin inscription; same with Eng- 
lish inscription; Good Game and Coffin and _ Hay, bot- 
tles; fifty-five others. Address O. S., care The Anti- 
quarian, 461 Eighth .Ave.,, New York. , 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS. “Fire Fight Fire,” 
‘“Husking,” “On a Point,” large folios; “A Home in 
the Wilderness,” “‘The Great West,” “‘Prairie Fires 
of the Great West.”” W. A. MANSELL, 50 Congress 
St., Boston, Mass. 


iS 


MEDIAL STRETCHER maple turned stool, Horn of 

Plenty, Pineapple, inverted fern, single fern, Belle- 
flower, Am. marked pewter, flasks, early blown glass. 
SUSAN B. HAWKS, Deerfield, Mass. Tel. Greenfield 
446 W. 


i EEE EEEEEEEEEIEE EE ENENEIESEISSEaD 


GENUINE HEPPLEWHITE half-moon table; beautiful 

old Adam sofa (small), Mahogany and Satin wood; 
early Sandwich lamp, dark blue; Maple duck foot table, 
very old. KATHRYN A. DECKER, 19 Washington 
Ave., opposite Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 


a 


PINK LUSTRE TEA SET, 18 pieces, fine condition, 

$110.00; 2 drawer curly maple table, $60.00; pine, 
five drawer blanket chest, $35.00; other furniture, 
coverlets, etc. Send for lists). MARTHA JANE’S, 
Marcellus, N. Y. 


aS 


PAIR MAHOGANY duck foot Chippendale chairs, 

originally owned by Ebenezer Flagg, early minister 
of Chester, N. H.; who instituted the “Flagg Mar- 
riages’’ referred to in “Stage Coach and Tavern Days.” 


THE KETTLE AND CRANE, Boscawen, N. H 


ee EE EE ant 


ROSE CARVED and acanthus leaf chairs; three mold 
goblets, creamer and sugar bowls; bottles and flasks, 
pink and copper lustre; brass and iron ware, etc. Send 
for my free list. Prices reasonable. ARTHUR EA 
FREEMAN, R.R. 7, Lebanon, Pa. 
ee ee 
HOOKED RUGS; lowest prices; one or a hundred; 
special bargains to those who want to do the wash- 
ing and repairing themselves. KIRK, 277A Dudley 
St., Boston, Mass. 
ee eee 
GENUINE OLD PEWTER—mostly English, some early 
American; all from Pennsylvania homes where it 
was used; right priced. Also cup plates. Box 384, 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 
a eee ee 
IRON BUG BOOT JACKS for sale; they are eleven 
inches long, and make good door stops. Price $2.00 
each. WILLIAM VAN RENSSELAER ABDILL, Titus- 
ville, New Jersey. 
pa ea a i ee Ba eS, 
BANJO CLOCK for sale. Very old, fine condition, 
running right along. Everything original. G. 
BASSETT, 6 Norton St., Nashua, N. H. 
ake a a aes ae ed La a 
WE HAVE FOR SALE a collection of about forty 
pieces of Scotch pewter. DERBY’S ANTIQUE 
SHOP, Concord, New Hampshire. 


Minimum charge, $2.00. 


ITEMS FOR SALE 


TWO CURLY MAPLE corner cupboards; pair blue 

Sandwich glass hens, one beautiful white Stafford- 
shire hen, thumb print pitcher; tumbler and lamp; 
Betty lamps, 8 blown glass friendship mugs, different 
colors; log cabin cup plate with flag only; flip glass; 
bottles, blue tumblers and wine glasses; sewing birds, 
blown pitchers; large spatter platter, bird in center; 
blue Adams, copper lustre tea set; blue blown bulb 
pot; black glazed tea pot over red pottery; fine old 
quilts and coverlets; lanterns, etc. CHARLES A. 
JACOBY, R. D. 3, Wooster, Ohio. 


GENUINE FRENCH CHANTILLY lace shawl, Dolly 

Madison Period, $150.00; India Shawl, fine colors, 
excellent condition $100.00; Five Hitchcock type all 
wood chairs, old stencil, $35.00; six N. Harding solid 
silver teaspoons $12.00; Pittsburgh aquamarine flask, 
eagle on both sides, pint size, $15.00; two pair opal- 
escent curtain holders, $10.00; Stoddard ink well, 
$10.00. ROBERT G. HALL, 9 Essex Street, Dover- 


Foxcroft, Maine. 


COBB-DAVIS, INC. 
ROCKLAND, MAINE 
ANTIQUES: 
$4000.00 
In Old Hooked Rugs 
Many large ones in the lot from $15.00 up. 
Two Runners 10 and 12 feet long 
One very large rug 10x15 


PEDESTAL folding card table, $25.00; black marble 

top Hall table, $30.00; Large tip-up table, square 
pedestal and base, crotch, $60.00; Bureau desk, pine- 
apple carving, claw feet, $125.00; Large Sofa, roll 
ends, recently done over, crotch Mahogany, $150.00; 
The pieces are all Empire period and Mahogany, in 
good condition except for,small pieces of veneer being 
off in places. ATTIC ANTIQUE SHOP, 148 West 
Main Street, Goshen, N. Y. 


RARE stoneware tankard over one hundred years old, 

capacity about four gallons, shaped like barrel 
(staves, hoops, etc.); has four stout grapevine legs; 
odd shape cup to match. Tankard and cup covered 
bright silver, raised grape vine, leaves, bunches grapes. 


Fine museum piece. L. E. KENNEDY, Westfield, N. J. 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross 

stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 
ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Cross-stitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 
Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


ROSEWOOD INLAID PIANO, made by Geib and Son. 

Photo and history on request. MOUNTAIN AN- 
TIQUE SHOPPE, A. L. Redford, Prop., 204 Com- 
merce Street, S.W., Roanoke, Virginia. 


CURLY MAPLE stand, one drawer, $28; Slip-ware 

plate, 12 in., decorated, $15; Inlaid chests; prints; 
glass; china; flasks; card tables, etc. PRENTICE, 241 
W. Water St., Elmira, N. Y. 


OLD HIGHBOYS and parts bought and sold. Some 
now for sale, $125.00 to $300.00. HIGHBOY 
SHOP, 14 Summer St., Malden, Mass. 


BANJO CLOCK for sale. Very old, fine condition, 
running righ along; everything original. G. 


BARRETT, 6 Norton Street, Nashua, N. H 


A SMALL COLLECTION of resist ware for sale. 
DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 
Concord, N. H. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, 
consisting of Highboys, Bureaus, 
Desks, Chests of Drawers, etc. 


LAMPS—GLASSWARE—POTTERY 
IRON HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


Telephone Stuyvesant 1934 


MARY CLAIRE O'BRIEN 
ANTIQUES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ENTRANCE ON 13th ST. 


J. GROSSMAN 


42 CHares STREET, BOsTON 
Established 1898 


Early American Antiques 


Rare Mirrors 
American Pottery 
American Marked Pewter 

Currier & Ives Prints 


Sandwich and Steigel Glass 
Historical China 
Ship Models 
Hooked Rugs 


Furniture in maple, mahogany, pine, and walnut, 
all in original condition 


RARE BOOKS 


THE BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 1,250,000 vols., 

second hand and new, every conceivable subject. 
Books on approval.’ Also rare books, out-of-print 
books, and sets of authors. Catalogs free (20 issued). 
Outline your requirements and interests. Commis- 
sions executed. 

FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Rd., 
London, England 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 

Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all States, 
Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and sold. 
Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE BOOK CO., 
97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


eth eeeseN GO UA RI AN 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD—Single coins, bills 

or stamps, or entire collections. Thousands on 
hand. Thousands of others wanted. Will furnish or 
secure what you want. Will buy what you have. 
Established over 25 years. Largest rare coin estab- 
lishment in the U.S. Get in touch with me. Send 10c 
Write 
B. MAX MEHL, Numismatist, 412 Mehl Bldg., Fort 


Worth, Texas. 


for my current 40-page catalog of offerings. 


WILL PAY CASH for rare American pieces of fur- 

niture; lowboys, highboys, Windsor chairs, slatbacks; 
also plates picturing buildings in American cities, and 
prints of American historical scenes. Good kodaks 
and full descriptions should accompany replies. Ad- 


dress W. L., care The Antiquarian, 461 8th Ave., 
New York. 


OLD MONEY Wanted. $2 to $500 each paid for 

hundreds of old or odd Coins. Keep all old money, 
it may be very valuable. Send 10 cts. for Illustrated 
Coin Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Cash prices. Get 
posted. CLARKES ANTIQUE OFFICE, Union St., 
LeRoy, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY, the following back numbers of 

The Antiquarian: Jan., Feb., March, April, May, 
June, July, Aug. of 1923, and Jan., 1924. State price 
wanted for same. Address, EDWARD KNODLE, 161 
Summit Ave., Hagerstown, Md. 


HISTORICAL FLASKS —Referring to Collector’s 


Guide of Flasks and Bottles, Numbers 60, 70, 46, 
2 POON eae s2.. 173, 250, and 255. Full de- 
tails with prices in first letter. H. G. KEMP, 207 
Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


COPPER LUSTRE teapot, creamer and sugar to 
match. Must be genuinely old and in as near 
perfect condition as possible. State price, describe 


fully, and send photo if possible. W. P. McNARY, 
Bannock, Ohio. 


CURRIER AND IVES prints of presidents, Lowestoft 

tea caddies, ink wells (not pewter) and fine lamps; 
single ones and in pairs. JOHN G. MATTHEWS, 8 
East Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—FPirates, Shipwrecks, Sea or Whaling Voy- 
ages, prints, books, letters, manuscripts wanted by 


HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


SILVER SPOONS and other old Silver wanted. Write 
description or send on approval at my expense. 


C. G. RUPERT, Wilmington, Delaware. 
SPECIAL NOTICES 


KNODLE’S ANTIQUE STORE, 127 Summit Ave., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

The place where you always can find the rarest and 

choicest pieces in antiques. Write your wants, 


I will fill them. 
HAND HOOKED RUGS, both old and new, to meet 


your color scheme. References required. MRS. 
ELIZABETH E. MORSE, 7 Lomond Place, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. . 


CURLY MAPLE, cherry, and walnut furniture, bottles, 

prints, glass, china, lustre, pewter, shawls, coverlets, 
revolvers and Indian relics. YE ANTIQUE SHOP, 418 
E. Mansfield St., Bucyrus, Ohio. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


HAND-MADE FISH NET CANOPIES for your post 

bed; artistic and quaintly old fashioned. Early 
period designs. Replicas of genuine Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Century canopies; something to be 
handed down for generations to come, to admire and 
cherish as heirlooms. The time to order is NOW. 
MRS. LOUISE D. BROOKS, | Hillside Avenue, Wake- 
field, Mass. 


W. P. McNARY, Bannock, Ohio, is located on a brick 

road turning north from the “NATIONAL OLD 
TRAILS,”’ 15 miles west of Wheeling, W. Va., and 
carries a general line of glass, china, pewter, prints, 
lustre, bottles, coverlets (some fine ones), furniture, 
etc., etc. It will pay you to call—visitors made wel- 
come—buy or “‘no buy.’” Or, write him for free lists. 


ANTIQUES 
After having had hundreds of requests for photos of 
antiques | have decided to send them to dealers or col- 
lectors who are really interested, but not to those who 
are looking for something for nothing, as that day has 


passed. J. K. BEARD, P. O. Box 784, Richmond, Va. 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES, Dundee, N. Y.—American 

Antiques at wholesale prices. A few rare-—all 
good, Special list. SPECIAL—Curly Maple Mirror 
Reproductions, Chippendale and others—priced low. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, GENERAL LINE 
CHINA AND GLASSWARE, SHEFFIELD PLATE 
A. H. MURPHY, 12 EAST READ STREET 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP—Wnm. Frederick Nutt, M.D., 

Prop. Gems, jewelry, cameos, antiques, mosaics, 
curios, etc. 1924 Stevens Bldg., 17 North State St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


VIRGINIA—LORD’S ANTIQUE MART, Petersburg, 

offers a fine selection of Genuine Antiques and In- 
vites inspection. LORD’S OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
400 No. Sycamore Street, Petersburg, Va. 


CABINET MAKER and finisher wants work. Twenty- 
six years’ experience on repairing antique furniture 
as well as high grade reproductions in all its branches. 


Address P. O. Box 449, Hyannis, Mass. 


AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN, 23 years old, desires po- 

sition with antique shop or interior decorator; some 
experience through study and collecting. ROBERT 
ABELS, 55 Mt. Hope Place, New York City. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES, collected from original sources, 

faithfully described, moderately priced, and offered 
for sale by H. V. BUTTON, 20 Third Street, Water- 
ford, N. Y. Send for list. 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of celebrities of 

all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Established 1887. 


HARRIET WELLES CAPRON offers a new winter 
stock of authentic antiques at 25 Avon Street, 

Cambridge, Mass. Telephone University 0901-W. 

(Summer—The Kingston Antique Shop.) 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, GENERAL LINE 
CHINA AND GLASSWARE, SHEFFIELD PLATE 
A. H. MURPHY, 12 EAST READ STREET 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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NEW YORK 


CHARLES WOOLSEY LYON, INC. 
35 Bast 57th St. New York 


BRISTOL ANTIQUES IMP. CO. 
154 East 55th St. New York 


CHARLES OF LONDON 
2 West 56th St. New York 


MORTIMER J. DOWNING 
9 E. 59th St., Room 305 New York 


DUVAL GALLERIES 
22) Hast 50th) St New York 


WALTER G. EARL 
235 East 42nd St. New York 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 


EHRLICH GALLERIES 
36 East 57th St. New York 


ESMOND GALLERY 
1113 Lexington Ave. New York 


FOUNTAIN & ELLERM 
110 Hast 57th St New York 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 Madison Avenue New York 


M. GRIEVE COMPANY 
234 East 59th St. New York 


J. R. HERTER & CO. 
LIZ So 7thy st: New York 


HODGE PODGE SHOP 
11 East 8th Street New York 


Cc. V. HOWARD 
141 East 57th St. New York 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
7 East 54th Street New York 


JAN KLEYKAMP GALLERIES 
5 East 54th St. New York 


MARY LENT 
9 East 8th St. New York 


LORD & TAYLOR 
Antiques Dept. New York 


JACOB MARGOLIS 
1132 Madison Ave. New York 


THOMAS McCREEDY 
57th St. & Madison Ave New York 


H. A. & K. S. McKEARIN 
21 East 64th St. New York 


M. C. MEADE 
662 Lexington Ave. New York 


MARTHA MORGAN 
847 Lexington Ave. New York 


EF NOBLE V& CO: 
789 Madison Ave. New York 


MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 
63 Fifth Av. (entrance on 13th) N. Y. 


FLORIAN PAPP 
684 Lexington Ave. New York 


FRED J. PETERS 
52 East 56th Street New York 


PLAZA ART ROOMS, INC. 
5, 7, 9, 11 East 59th St New York 


16 EAST 13th ST. ANTIQUE SHOP 
16 E. 13th St. New York 


SOMMA SHOPS 
383 Madison Ave. New York 


MARION BOOTH TRASK 
df Bast. 57th ste New York 


HARRIET ENDICOTT WAITE 
114 East 57th St. New York 


HENRY WEIL 
126 East 57th St., New York 


WINICK & SHERMAN 
613 Lexington Ave. New York 


DONALD M. TIFFANY 
106 Broadway Bayside, L. I. 


BUCKLEY OF BINGHAMTON 
Buckley Studios Binghamton 


NEW YORK 


THE SAMPLER ANTIQUES 
Prospect Terrace, Cortland 


H. A. & K. S. McCKEARIN 
Old Bennington Rd., Hoosick Falls 


ABIGAIL STEVENSON ANTIQUE 
AND TEA SHOP 
143 East Main St. Huntington 


KATHERINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Ave. Jamaica 


JACKSON & SHAW 
424 W. Main St. Patchogue, L. I. 


THE SNUG HARBOR 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
170 Tyson St. New Brighton, S. I. 


KING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
415 Fast Main St. Patchogue 


ELIZABETH BACON 
Ridgefield Road South Salem 


CONNECTICUT 


OLD TIME THINGS SHOP 
Redhurst, Post Rd. Branford 


THE YANKEE TAVERN 
Post Road Darien 


A. E. CARROLL 
735 Main Street East Hartford 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich 


GREENWICH ANTIQUE SHOP 
256 E. Putnam Ave., Greenwich 


J. M. MITCHELL 
173 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
115 East Putnam Avenue Greenwich 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES 
Elm St. Madison 


MARIE G. ARMSTRONG 
1175% Chapel St. New Haven 


MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
1125 Chapel St. New Haven 


THOMAS T. WETMORE 
447 Bank St. New London 


NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 
9 Westport Avenue Norwalk 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
210 Disco Bldg., Franklin Sq., Norwich 


WAKEFIELD ANTIQUES 
Boston Rd., 2 mi. East of Westport 


MAINE 


HOWARD ANTIQUE SHOP 
School of Commerce Bldg. Auburn 


THE THREE GABLES 
204 Broadway Bangor 


ANTIQUITY SHOP 
10 Spring St. (Brick) Brunswick 


A. O. BESSE 
State Rd—watch for standpipe at 
rear of shop 


York Street Kennebunk 


THE ANTIQUAR DAW 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 


NEW JERSEY, 


BAYONNE ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
L. Miller, Prop. 
954 Boulevard Bayonne 


HOUSE WITH THE BRICK WALL 
J. B. Kerfoot Freehold 


FRANCES WOLFE CAREY 
38 Haddon Avenue Haddonfield 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
20 Potter St. Haddonfield 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad Street 


F. S. CAPOZZI 
337 Bloomfield Ave. Montclair 


THORPE’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
321 West Front Street, Plainfield 


YE OLDE FURNITURE HOME 
A. L. Maxwell, Prop. 
870 Mountain Ave. Westfield 


Hopewell 


ILLINOIS 


J. W. YOUNG 
414 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


RAINEY FARM ANTIQUES 
State Rd., 3 mi. north, % mi. east 
Decatur 


THE HAYLOFT 
615 Greenleaf Ave. 


MRS. M. A. DICKE 
808 Washington St. Evanston 


MARQUETTE ANTIQUE SHOP 
407 Franklin St. Peoria 


Glencoe 


OHIO 


THE STUDIO OF 
MRS. RANDALL CRAWFORD 
6402-6404 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 


IONE AVERY WHITE 
15401 Richmond Place, E. Cleveland 


CHARLES McMURRAY 


1709 West 3rd St. Dayton 
R. M. DAVIDSON 
58 Hudson Avenue Newark 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
24 Warren St. Concord 


HELEN FOWLE 
Fuller Homestead Hancock Village 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
The Crossroads Peterborough 


VIRGINIA 


W. L. PARKER 
P. O. Box 164 Fredericksburg 


THE QUARTERS 
Antiques Fredricksbur 


BESSIE BROCKWELL 


232 N. Market St. Petersburg 
J. K. BEARD 
Drury Mansion Richmond 


ENGLAND 
G. H. CRAWFORD 


49 Bridge St. Row Chester 
Ss. A. CLEMENTS 
Castle Street Carlisle 


WILLIAM LEE 
120 Halifax Old Road, Huddersfield 


HARRY BREWER 
40 Hanway St. London W. 1. 


CHARLES OF LONDON 
56 New Bond St. London 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for six months or $18 for one year. 
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A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS—Continued 


MASSACHUSETTS 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
Queen Anne Corners, Route 3, Accord 


I. BRAVERMAN 


133 Charles St. Boston 
COLONIAL AND ORIENTAL 
ANTIQUES 
151 Charles St. Boston 


HENRY FITZGERALD 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
81 Charles St. Boston 


COLONIAL ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
103 Charles St. Boston 


CRANFORD COTTAGE 
7 Smith Ct. (at 50 Joy St.) Boston 


GEORGE GEBELEIN 


79 Chestnut Street Boston 
J. GROSSMAN 
42 Charles St. Boston 
KING HOOPER SHOP 
73 Chestnut St. Boston 
WILLIAM K. MACKAY Co.,, Inc. 
7 Bosworth St. Boston 
JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 
Antique Department Boston 


LOUIS JOSEPH 


381 Boylston St., Boston 
KOOPMAN 

383 Boylston St. Boston 

NEW ENGLAND SALES 
222 State St. Boston 
OLD ENGLISH GALLERIES 
88 Chestnut St. Boston 
OWEN ROSSITER 

75 B. Chestnut St. Boston 
J. J. SHAY 

327 Cambridge St. Boston 

I. SACK 
85 Charles Street Boston 


SPINNING WHEEL 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


35 Fayette St. Boston 
H. STONE 
138 Charles St. Boston 


TREASURERS OF OLD ITALY 
168 Dartmouth St. Boston 


HARRIET WELLS CAPRON 
25 Avon St. Cambridge 


ISABEL C. WILDE 
20 South Street, Cambridge 


THE SAMPLER 
Orleans Cape Cod 


MRS. BETSEY T. HALLET 
Yarmouthport Cape Cod 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
Lexington Road Concord 


THE TREASURE SHOP 
Summer Shop Hyannis 
Winter Shop Chatham 


CHRISTINE J. STEELE 
396 Adams St. East Milton 


F. C. POOLE 

Bond’s Hill Gloucester 
J. RAYMOND BLINN 

85 Main St., Groveland 


MASSACHUSETTS 


: F. E. CUMMINGS 
Cushing’s Corner Hanson 


W. B. SPAULDING 
17 Walnut St. Haverhill 


_ RALPH W. BURNHAM 
Main Road Ipswich 


LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford St., cor Wilder, Lowell 


Cc. F. BESSOM 


11 Washington St. Marblehead 


_ S. ELIZABETH YORK 
Marion Road, Mattapoisett 


MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 
38-44 N. Water St., New Bedford 


ISABELLA L. SPOONER 
Lunds Corner New Bedford 


C. ERNEST LARKIN 
33 Temple St. Newburyport 


G. L. TILDEN 
State Road Northboro 


MISS O’HERRON 


124 South St., Pittsfield 


GRACE ATKINSON 
310% Essex St. Salem 


FRANK B. FLINT 
13° Church St. Salem 


THE OLD BOAT SHOP 
Kings Highway, opp R.R. Sta. 
E. Sandwich 


Cc. E. COMINS 
1 East Main St. Warren, Mass. 


KATHERINE N. LORING 
Boston Post Road Wayland 


OLD PARISH HOUSE ANTIQUE 
SHOP 
Main St. West Medbury 


RHODE ISLAND 


GEORGE REYNOLDS 
37 French St. Pawtucket 


“GREYCROFT” 
BERTHA B. HAMBLY 
224 Waterman St. Providence 


VERMONT 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 
E. E. White Belmont 


MR. AND MRS. 
GEORGE PARKER BOLLES, JR. 
25 George St. Bellows Falls 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 
18 Franklin St., Brandon 


GARDNER J. DUNCAN 
74 Main St. Middlebury 


ROSS H. MAYNARD 
East Middlebury Vermont 


WISCONSIN 


TESSIE LOU STUDIO 
465 Jefferson St. Milwaukee 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


MRS. CORDLEY 
AUTHENTIC ANTIQUES 
1319 Connecticut Ave. Washington 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
17420 Mi UStae Naw, Washington 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A. H. RICE 
519 N. New St. 


W. S. SCHUMM 
451 Main St. Bethlehem 


BROADAXE: SKIPPACK PIKE 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
2mi from Fortside Inn ab. 
Chestnut Hill 


WILLIAM R. FIELES 
(Antiques As Is) Christiana 


MARY B. ATKINSON 
112 East State St. Doylestown 


MUSSELMAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP. 
Lancaster Co. 1 mi East of Ephrata 


SPANGLER’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


Bethlehem 


Near the Cloister Ephrata 
L. P. AARDRUP 
341 N’. Queen St. Lancaster 


MRS. A. K. HOSTETTER 


10 So. Queen St. Lancaster 
D. S. STAUFFER 
323 E. Chestnut St., Lancaster 


DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Market Sq. and High St. Manheim 


BRIDGEWAY AUCTION CO. 
8th & Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 


NORA CHURCHMAN 
7350 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Phila. 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 
474 North 6th St. Philadelphia 


GRISCOM GALLERIES 
6 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


THE LOFT 
314-315 South Camac St., Philadelphia 


MARTHA deHAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street Philadelphia 


RICHARDS GALLERIES 
OF OLD PAINTING 
12 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


SUSSEL’S , 
N. E. Cor. 18th & Spruce, Phila. 


MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 
265 King St. Pottstown 


SILAS J. STAHL 
501 King St. 


FRANCIS D. BRINTON 
Oermead Farm West Chester 


MATHIOT ANTIQUES 
Route 2 West Chester 


THE HAYLOFT | 
Bethlehem Pike Whitemarsh 


BERGMAN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


Pottstown 


322-326 S. Duke York 
JOE KINDIG, JR. 
304 No. Market St. York 


MISSOURI 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP _ 
1903' Main Street Kansas City 


YE OLD TYME SHOPPE 
711 So. Tenth Street St. Joseph 


NORTH CAROLINA 


HELEN W. KELLETT 
43 Birch St. Asheville 


LOUISIANA 


STERN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
221-223 Royal St. New Orleans 


The charge for listing Antique Dealers in the Directory is $10 for six months or $18 for one year. 
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THE BuRLINGTON MaGaZINE is indis- 
pensable to all seriously interested in art. 
It deals with all forms of art, both ancient 
and modern, and thus appeals equally to 
the student and to the collector. 

Its contributors are the foremost art 
scholars in the world. The size and qual- 
ity of its illustrations are unsurpassed. 
For nearly a quarter of a century it has 
held its position as the most important 
and comprehensive art journal published. 
For its wide range, accurate scholarship, 
important statements of current move- 
ments, for its beautiful presentation, 
THE BurRLINGTON MaGazINE stands 
first. Relative to the value of the service 
given its cost is small. 


Annual Subscription (including indexes), $9.00. 
Single Copies, $1.00. 
E. WeyHE, 794 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Prospectus free on request. 


ISABEL CARLETON WILDE 


EARLY 
AMERICAN 


G1 Ass 
Pewter Prints 
Pine and Maple 
FURNITURE 


Twenty South Street Between Boylston and Dunster 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Porter 2285 


POTTERY 


‘a 


Specialist in forming 


Collections of Early 

American and Old 

English Paintings and 
Prints 


Interior Decoration of 


Homes and Offices 
Studio, 2 flights up 


HARRIET ENDICOTT WAITE 


114 East 57TH STREET 
New York City 
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THE ANTIQU ARIA 


The Boston Evening Transcript was the first daily 


newspaper in the world that conducted a regular weekly 
department devoted exclusively to the subject of an- 
tiques. 
conducted such a department in its large Saturday issue 
under the editorship of Charles Messer Stow, an able 
commentator on the subject, and the interest among 
collectors and dealers has been so great that these pages 
are a stable part of the Saturday Transcript’s contents. 
The articles printed are written with authority and the 
illustrations of rare and unusual pieces are chosen with 
the sole aim of interesting collectors and extending 
their knowledge. 


For more than two years the Transcript has 


Dealers have found this medium greatly to their ad- 


vantage because through the Transcript’s columns they 
can reach that part of the New England public which 
buys antiques. The advertising of any dealer known to 
be unreliable is rejected. 


A sample copy and advertising rates will gladly be 


sent to anyone applying to George A. Sammet, Mana- 
ger Antiques Department. 


Boston Lbvening Transcript 


324 Washington Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
Telephone Liberty 6600 


Collection of Early American Clocks on view and 


Clock Repairing, Paintings Restored, Furniture Re- 


The Stockbridge Antique Shop % 
V. V. NATALISH, Prop. 
129 E. 59th St., Room 8, New York 


sale, including a Terry 
Colt Revolvers Associated with Stonewall Jackson 


A COLLECTION OF FIREARMS 
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paired. Painted Screens made to order 


Clock Dial Mirror 
Powder Flasks 


Kentucky Guns 
Powder Horns 
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fordshire Groups, Pitchers, Needlework Samplers, Fans, 
Silhouettes, Lustre Pottery, Enamels, Pewter, Brass, 
Bronze, Snuff Boxes, Ivory Carvings, Colored and 
White Glass, Furniture in Pine, Maple and other 
Woods, Ship Pictures, etc. 


UES. and Colonies through Cameron, Smith & Co. 
40 HAnway ST. 


HARRY BREWER 


Old Homestead 
ANTIQUES 


Large collection of authentic pieces, including Staf- 


EVER CHANGING STOCK 
Wholesale and Retail Shipments to 


LONDON, W. I. 
Two Doors from Oxford Street 
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To the Antique Dealer 


A. Real Need Supplied 


A Wholesale House where you can view an unique 
selection of authentic antiques and make your purchases 
for stock at a reasonable figure, or where you can come 
to find the particular piece for which you have an enquiry. 


NORMAN R. ADAMS 


Wholesale Antiques 


HEAD OFFICE 136 CHARLES ST. 
BristoL, ENGLAND Bowdoin 5170: W Boston, Mass. 


Since .Ghristmas I have 
shipped antiques west by the 
carload but am still gathering 
in more. The snow here al- 
lows us to use sleighs and we 
are finding lots of good 
things. Don’t imagine I have 
only Empire goods. I have 
lots of Empire but you will 
also find in my shop some of 
the rarest types of Queen 
Anne, Jacobean, Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite, Chippendale 
and Adam pieces. I have 
plenty of Windsor chairs, 
highboys, early maple and 
pine pieces. Dozens of grape 
and rose carved side chairs, 
slat back chairs, tables, sofas 
and arm chairs. I will send 
photos if you tell me what 
you want. 


W. B. Spaulding 


17 OW AUN Uses PROB 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 


Lacquer Cabinet of the Queen Anne Period 


“* 
A great fondness for “Japanned” furniture seized all Europe about the end — 
of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries. This — ‘et 2 
cabinet, done probably in England by a Dutch workman, is a product of this — ie 
time. It rests on a frame of carved gilded gesso with unusual goat feet. Like 
all the other objects in my galleries it is guaranteed as to genuineness. " 
its va 


LOUIS JOSEPH 
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Antiques with a_. 379, 381, 383 BOYLSTON STREET : Antiques most — ) 
written guarantee — BOSTON moderately priced ba. 
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